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Foreword to the 1990 Edition 


Zen Buddhism spread from China throughout East Asia. The process by 
which it came to take root and flourish in japan just as it had done in its native 
Chinese soil makes a fascinating story. Its well-balanced diffusion across a rela¬ 
tively small area and its thorough penetration of the spiritual life of Japan are 
of particular historical interest. Together with the concerted effort to preserve 
the whole wealth of the Zen tradition, Japanese Zen stressed elements that had 
hitherto been little developed. In China it was the master-disciple relationship 
of original, robust, and strong-tempered personalities that attracted attention, 
while the profile cut by many a Japanese Zen master is that of a reliable educa¬ 
tor, a true champion to those in need, enjoying the confidence of high and low 
social classes alike. 

Of course the substance of Zen is understood fully by no more than a small 
nucleus of adherents, and none but a few reach true enlightenment. Yet these 
were enough to wield an enduring influence and spread the insights of the Zen 
tradition, especially the rooting of the self in the realm of the absolute and a 
cosmic worldview. In the West, interest in Zen has centered on these elements 
and their accompanying artistic achievements. A deeper study of the formative 
historical process can only further enrich the understanding that already exists. 

No sooner does one set out to tell the story of Zen in Japan than one is 
faced with a veritable embanas de richesses. The superabundance of primary 
sources and an almost incalculable harvest of secondary literature prescribe se¬ 
lection and limitation at every turn. No more than a small ration of the total 
mass of material can be used. To choose is to pass judgment and hence to run 
the risk of oversight. 

In recent years Japanese scholarship has brought to light important new 
source material. This has prompted me to add rather lengthy sections and make 
some alterations here and there for the English edition that are not in the Ger¬ 
man original. I am particularly indebted to Professor Ishii Shudo of Komazawa 
University in Tokyo for making materials available to me on the Japanese Da- 
ruma school and providing additional helpful information (chapter 1). Ad¬ 
vances in scholarship also obliged me to review and expand the chapters on 
Dogen (chapter 2) and the Soto school (chapter 3). 

After completing the German manuscript of the first volume of this work 
early in 1983, a series of important new disclosures regarding the early history 
of Zen Buddhism in China emerged one after the other in rapid succession. The 
sheer volume of the published materials made a reworking of the text impracti¬ 
cal, either for the German edition or for the English translation. Still more 
recently, valuable contributions to the history of Zen in Korea and Tibet have 
appeared. The scope and focus of this second volume, however, seemed to pro¬ 
hibit treating these matters, even in the form of a series of appendixes or supple- 
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merits. Meanwhile, an impressive collection of new information on early Zer\ 
is accumulating and will no doubt be given due treatment in the cource of time. 

Given the size of this second volume, it was necessary to impose certain 
limits on lists, chronological tables, and bibliography. Unlike the one in the 
first volume, the glossary of Chinese characters is restricted to those names, 
titles, and expressions that have a direct bearing on the Zen movement within 
the intellectual and religious history of Japan. Names associated with political 
or local background, as well as more general Japanese expressions, have been 
omitted; ideograms already listed in the first volume have not been repeated. 
The chronological tables keep to the main traditions treated in the text and do 
not claim to represent the wide variety of lines of tradition mentioned in the 
Japanese sources. The concluding bibliography is far from complete; it merely 
seeks to gather together some of the principal works referred to in the text, with 
a few supplemental titles. (Variations in the reading of characters are indicated, 
consensus being virtually impossible.) 

It only remains for me to reiterate my thanks to all those whose help has 
been invaluable in the preparation of this volume. As he had done for the first 
volume, Professor Dietrich Seckel read through the chapter on Buddhist art 
with a critical eye and suggested valuable additions. To the list of Japanese 
scholars who helped me with the fust volume, I would add here Professor Takeu- 
chi Yoshinori and Tamaki Koshiro, both of whom have contributed essentially 

hav7l HOST* f I 3153 " 65 " Bu ? dhiSm - CoMciou8, Y ^t, much of what I 
,* n d th ™ ugh long Y ears of Personal acquaintance with Zen masters in 
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Note to the 2005 Edition 


James W. Heisig 


The decision to reprint Heinrich Dumoulin’s two-volume Zen Buddhism: A 
History was not an easy one to make. Although only fifteen years in print, its 
publication coincided with an explosion of scholarly work on Zen in the Wes 
that exposed it to criticism from the moment it appeared. Indeed, even as I was 
going through the galley proofs of the first volume on China, the author was mail¬ 
ing me drafts of a Supplement he was composing in the attempt to digest recent 
research on the Northern School of Chinese Zen and to assess its consequences 
for his own work. By the time Fr. Domoulin died in 1995, nearly every section an 
subsection in the two volumes had become the doctoral specialization of someone 
somewhere. Among his posthumous papers was discovered a sixty-page draft of an 
essay on Korean Zen, intended as a Supplement to vol. 2. But given the number of 
scholars working in the area with a knowledge of the Korean sources somet mg 
he himself lacked-I thought it best not to release it for publication. Ten years 
later I found myself in the still more difficult position of having to decide abou 
how best to honor the crowning achievement of a devoted histonan and friend at 
a time when scholarship has passed much of his life work by. 

The enthusiasm of World Wisdom for reprinting the two volumes was easy to 
understand. The need for a comprehensive history of Zen was obvious and there 
was no other single work in English, or any other Western language for that ma ¬ 
ter, capable of meeting that need. Along with a rising level of sophistication am g 
practitioners of Zen, the status of its textual tradition in world inteUectualhsry 
has continued within academia and without. At the same time, as likely as experts 
in the field were to share in the scholarly suspicion surrounding the book and to 
have ceased quoting it as an authoritative text, they were just as likely to have it 
within arm’s reach for confirming a date or checking an obscure reference. 

The motives for releasing a new edition were compelling, but so need 
for caution. The place the volumes occupied when they were first P^hed 
clearly not the place they will occupy in reprint, and it was felt that this needed 
to be communicated to the majority of readers who, by any reckoning, would 
not be specialists in Zen historiography. To this end, two Zen scholars with two 
quite different understandings of Zen studies were invited to prepare introductory 
essays John McRae for the volume on India, China, and Tibet, and Victor Hon or 
the volume on Japan. Within the context of providing general guidance on how 
to use Fr. Dumoulin’s work, they were encouraged to take issue with one another 
and to give the reader unfamiliar with such things a general feel for the issues 
involved and the passion of those involved with them. 1 would like personally to 
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thank Professors McRae and Hori for consenting to take on the task, and for car¬ 
rying it out under such peculiar conditions. On reading through their final texts, 
pared and polished through months of interchange with each other, I cannot help 
but see Fr. Dumoulin grinning sheepishly at the contrasting opinions his books 

had provoked, and reaching for a pen to start scrawling down his own thoughts 
on the matter. 

Without the unfailing guidance of Mary-Kathryne Steele and the generous 
cooperation of Stephen Williams, none of this would have been possible. To both 
of them, and their co-workers at World Wisdom, my thanks. 


Nanzan Institute for Religion and Culture 

Nagoya, Japan 
4 June 2005 


Introduction 


Victor Sogen Hori 


In 1988 and 1990, when his Zen Buddhism: A History, vols. 1 and 2 were 
published in English translation, Father Heinrich Dumoulin, S. J. was described 
on the back cover as “one of the world’s foremost Zen scholars.” The fact that he 
was a Catholic priest reflected well on both him and his subject matter: here was a 
man who did not let his own Catholic faith prevent him from seeing the authen¬ 
tic spirituality of another religious tradition; here was a religious tradition whose 
authentic spirituality was evident even to people who were not its followers. Most 
of his publications were in the German language, but his publications in English 
included, A History of Zen Buddhism (1963), Zen Enlightenment (1979), and, with 
Ruth Fuller Sasaki, The Development of Chinese Zen (1953) as well as the entries 
for “Dogen” and “Kamo Mabuchi” in the Encycbpedia Britannica (1969), “Zen” in 
Encyclopedia of Japan (1983), and “Ch’an” and “Zen” in the The Encyclopedia of 
Religion (1987). His extensively revised two-volume, Zen Buddhism: A History, was 
his last, longest and most ambitious work. Yet even as it was being published, the 
scholarly tide was turning. His several books had helped promote a certain vision 
of Ch’an/Zen and in the years following the publication of his last book, this vision 
of Zen Buddhism came under critical attack from many sides. And as those criti¬ 
cisms mounted, Dumoulin came to be seen by some, not as a Catholic priest and 
religious with a great and liberal spiritual insight, but as a naive historian who let 
himself be beguiled by Zen into promoting its deceptive self-image. 

Dumoulin described the history of Zen, more or less, as Ch’an/Zen monks 
themselves tell it (a viewpoint later identified as the “insider’s” point of view). 
The Zen version of its own history emphasizes that the first founder of Zen was 
Sakyamuni Buddha himself who transmitted the awakened mind in India through 
28 patriarchs in an unbroken line. The twenty-eighth Indian patriarch was 
Bodhidharma, who brought that awakened mind to China and became the first 
Ch’an patriarch by transmitting it through a further unbroken line of disciples, 
the most famous of whom Was Hui-neng, the Sixth Patriarch. Hui-neng is revered 
because his story dramatizes so many elements of Ch’an. In this legend, Hung- 
jen, the Fifth Patriarch in China, seeks to name a worthy disciple as the Sixth 
Patriarch and asks those who feel qualified to post an enlightenment verse on the 
wall. Only the head monk, Shen-hsiu, posts a verse: 

The body is the bodhi tree, 

The mind is like a bright mirror's stand. 

At all times we must strive to polish it, 

And must not let the dust collect. (McRae 1986,1—2; infra, 132) 
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The illiterate Hui-neng, who is working in the back rooms pounding rice, 
eventually hears this verse and, recognizing that its author has only limited awak¬ 
ening, composes a response: 

Bodhi originally has no tree. 

The mirror also has no stand. 

The Buddha Nature is always clear and pure. 

Where is there room for dust? (McRae 1986, 2; infra, 133) 


On reading this poem, the Fifth Patriarch Hung-jen immediately recognizes 
Hui-neng’s awakened mind and confers on him Bodhidharma’s robe and bowl, the 
symbols of authentic transmission; but he does this in a secret meeting to avoid 
the wrath of the monks who would be jealous of an illiterate layman. Thus did the 
illiterate peasant from the south, Hui-neng, become the Sixth PatriarchWr the 
learned head monk, Shen-hsiu. 


This story is highly revered because it dramatizes the Zen principle of “not 
founded on words and letters,” typifying the Zen stance against establishment 
authority and showing that the Zen school transmits awakened mind itself. After 
Hui-neng, the years of the T’ang period came to be known as "the golden age of 
Zen because so many accomplished Zen masters flourished at that time; their 
unorthodox words and actions became not only the stuff of legend but also the 
erne of the enigmatic Zen koan. In the lineage chart of transmission, the single 
unbroken line from Sakyamuni through Bodhidharma to Hui-neng fanned out 
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scholarship started to appear as early as 1967 when Philip Yampolsky published his 
landmark study of the Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch. 

Yampolsky’s new translation, based on the texts found at Tun-huang, displaced 
previously accepted versions of the Platform Sutra which had been based on later 
texts. But more important, Yampolsky surveyed numerous other documents which 
caught the Ch’an/Zen school right in the middle of the act of fabricating a lineage 
going back through Bodhidharma to Sakyamuni. These documents experimented 
with different numbers of patriarchs and with different names, until one version of 
the lineage was eventually accepted as orthodox. Even worse, Yampolsky showed 
that the legendary story of how the illiterate Hui-neng became the Sixth Patriarch 
in a secret transmission was most likely fabricated by Ho-tse Shen-hui, an ambi¬ 
tious disciple of Hui-neng. Yampolsky, and then later McRae (1986), uncovered 
documents which showed that Hui-neng was probably a minor monk in the prov¬ 
inces, while Shen-hsiu, the loser in the poetry competition, was one of the most 
eminent priests in his time. Revisionist forces, led by the eloquent and ambitious 
Ho-tse Shen-hui, disciple of Hui-neng, managed to convince people that the Fifth 
Patriarch had actually transmitted his authority to his master Hui-neng, but that 
it had to be kept secret for fear of offending establishment monks. So persuasive 
was Ho-tse Shen-hui that his “secret transmission to Hui-neng" version became 
accepted as history. Not only did the new scholarship explode the legend of Hui- 
neng as fabrication, it also went on to deny that there ever was a “golden age of 
Zen” during the T’ang, that there had ever been an institutionally separate Ch’an 
school at any time in Chinese history (McRae 2003. 122). 

Yampolsky’s study of the Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch was welcomed by 
specialists in Buddhist Studies but neither the wider scholarly community, which 
continued to maintain its great admiration for Zen, nor the general public appre¬ 
ciated its impact. But more currents were starting to run in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Dumoulin had accepted the notion of a Zen enlightenment experience. In 
his History, his biographies of individual Zen monks may omit other detail, but 
they invariably include mention of the moment a monk attained awakened mind. 
Starting in the 1970’s, Steven Katz (1978, 1983, 1992), and then later, William 
Proudfoot (1985) developed a critique of the idea of mystical experience. In 
1993, Robert Sharf brought this critique to bear on the notion of Zen experience. 
Sharf argued that in response to the crisis of modernism, defenders of Japanese 
Buddhism responded by creating a new concept, the “Zen enlightenment experi¬ 
ence” (called variously satori, kensho, taiken, keiken ), and then deployed this con¬ 
cept ideologically. That is, they used the language of Zen experience not primarily 
to distinguish between two states of consciousness, ordinary and awakened mind, 
but to distinguish between two groups of people: those who had Zen authority 
and legitimacy (like the Japanese) and those who did not (tike everyone else). 
One of the most damaging corollaries of Sharf s argument was his claim that D. T. 
Suzuki’s account of Zen, which had so mesmerized its Western audience, was just 
another version of Japanese uniqueness theory (1995a, 1995b). 
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In his History, Dumoulin was always concerned to identify “pure” and 
“authentic” Zen, by which he meant, among other things, Zen which had not been 
syncretized with esoteric Buddhism or combined with elements of popular super¬ 
stition or folk religion. In 1991, Bernard Faure published his study, The Rhetoric 
of Immediacy, bringing the entire apparatus of continental philosophy to bear on 
the study of Ch’an/Zen. Instead of discussing the usual topics associated with Zen, 
Faure focused attention on thaumaturges, tricksters, mummies, the ritualization 
of death, and much else usually thought to belong to the vulgar world outside 
the purity of Zen. Though Faure did not mention Dumoulin by name, he essen¬ 
tially debunked Dumoulin’s conception of a “pure,” “authentic” Zen. In addition, 
Faure argued that what Ch’an/Zen preached in rhetoric, it failed to practice in 
fact. In rhetoric, Zen espoused nonduality and the identity of opposites, resis¬ 
tance to hierarchy and established authority, rejection of magic, etc. In historical 
and institutional fact', it practiced differentiation and distinction, supported social 
hierarchy, employed magic, etc. Indeed, the impression one receives after reading 
The Rhetoric of Immediacy is that all of Zen is engaged in a vast game of deception, 
violating its own rhetoric at every turn. 


Dumoulin’s two-volume History ended with an account of developments 
within the Rinzai and Soto schools during the Meiji era (1868-1912) and did 
not attempt co describe Zen in the twentieth century. Brian Victoria’s book, Zen 
at War, however, focused on the activities of Japanese Zen monks in the twenti¬ 
eth century and showed that during the Second World War, Japanese Zen monks 
wil ingly supported the military government’s imperial ambitions. These monks 
included some of the very Zen masters, such as Shaku Soen, Harada Sogaku, and 
asutani Hakuun, whose disciples had established schools of Zen in the West, 
tha °Z 7 and dismayed Western practitioners of Zen who learned 
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In McRae’s telling, the ideological point of the Ch’an/Zen genealogical model 
was to claim that because it transmitted the Buddha’s experience of awakening 
itself, advocates of Ch’an/Zen could thus claim to be superior to other schools 
of Buddhism, which only transmitted interpretations of that experience (McRae 
2003, 5). And because the Zen version of its own history promotes a hegemony, 
for an observer or analyst on the outside to adopt that particular historical under¬ 
standing would constitute a pathology, a kind of intellectual disease. 

McRae has also created “Rules of Zen Study” which seem to be arguing that, 
for the Zen school, historical inaccuracy is the very point: 


1. It’s not true, and therefore it’s more important. 

2. Lineage assertions are as wrong as they are strong. 

3. Precision implies inaccuracy. 

4- Romanticism breeds cynicism. (McRae 2003, xix) 

To whom does McRae address these rules? To the earlier generation of schol¬ 
ars who accepted at face value “a romanticized image ofCh’an” (2003: 103) and 
who unwittingly helped promote its ideology-posing-as-history. And an extreme 
but representative example,” says McRae, was Dumoulin (103, 120). 

What are we to make of this analysis that the Ch’an/Zen version of its own 
history is a fabrication which promotes a self-serving hegemony, in which the 
Ch’an/Zen school declares itself superior to other schools of Buddhism? Of this 
depiction of Dumoulin as beguiled by a romantic image unsupported by historical 

scholarship? And what are we to make of these rules of Zen study? 

' First of all, it is worthwhile looking at the wider context, for not just Zen, but 
many Buddhist traditions promoted a self-serving version of history. The pan^chiao 
classification system created by the T’ien-t’ai school in China retold the history of 
the Buddha’s teaching career by placing the Lotus Sutra at its apex; as custodian of 
the Lotus Sutra, the T’ien-t’ai school could claim to teach die Buddhas message 
in its ultimate form, and not some version meant as an upaya or eings o 
abilities. The Hua-yen school made similar claims for itself by placing the Hua-yen 
Sutra at the apex of its version of a pan-chiao classification system. For that matter, 
the entire Mahayana tradition can be seen as making a simi ar £ aim,. “cn® 
earlier stages in the history of the Buddha’s teaching as lesser vehicle mco 
to which it is “greater vehicle.” Teachers of introductory religion courses often 
point out that religions present their myth as i it were lstor Y- ^ 
text, the case of Zen is not some unique exception in religious h^ oncal wnnng 
but the norm. It is the norm because the point of religious writing « not to wnte 
secular history but to express that religion’s version of spiritual trut . 

Dumoulin, himself a Catholic priest, understood this religious perspective, 
but he also stayed scrupulously to touch with thet Utest 
Indeed, even to ^ 

hu^fabri^thMl'a’new wnrionofthe Ch’an lineage (1963: 85). Indeed, so intent 
was Dumoulin on staying current with the most recent scholarship *at in a 
later Zen Buddhism: A Hisror, (1988), Dumoulm wrote a 37-page Supplement, 
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The Northern Schoolof Chinese Zen" (303-40) precisely to include the latest 
research of scholars, such as Faure (1991) and McRae (1986), whrch affected ha 

account of that period. . . . i /->i> / 

Part of McRae’s discontent is that Dumouiin accepted the notion that Lh an/ 

Zen had experienced a "golden age” during the T’ang period and a decline during 
the following Sung period. The most recent scholarship, however, is deconstruct- 
ing the notion of the T’ang period as the golden age of Zen and insisting that the 
Ch’an/Zen school basically developed in the later Sung period. Even then, the 
Ch’an/Zen school, it seems, was never an institutionally separate school (McRae 
2003, 122). Dumouiin did not anticipate this new development since most of this 
new historical research was published after the release of his last book, A History. 
McRae depicts him—along with an entire previous generation of scholars includ¬ 
ing Arthur F. Wright, Kenneth Ch’en, Jacques Gernet, Wm. Theodore de Bary, 
Hu Shih (McRae 2003, 120)—as subscribing to a “romanticized image.” One 
wonders at the fairness of depicting the previous generation of scholars as naive 
and romantic simply because they did not share the outlook which more recent 
historical research makes possible. 

Scholarship in Zen studies since the publication of Dumoulin’s A History has 
moved in an increasingly critical direction. First, the recent scholarship has con¬ 
structed an alternate view of the history of early Zen, so that today we can speak 
of two competing versions of Zen history, an insider’s view and an outsider’s view. 
In addition, some scholars have also charged that central Zen concepts, such as 
non-duality and the experience of awakening, are not so much the focus of spir¬ 
itual practice as tools used for ideological and even nationalist purpose. The situ¬ 
ation today is quite unlike that of Dumoulin’s day. At least in his day, Ch’an/Zen 
was more or less one phenomenon. Today, depending on one’s standpoint, either 
Ch an/Zen is an authentic spiritual practice whose goal is awakened mind, or it is 
a cultic practice built around a mythic state of mind called enlightenment, whose 
followers in the past willingly twisted the principles of Buddhism to serve the mili¬ 
taristic nationalism of the day. How has this happened? 

McRae identifies the starting point, but we need to go far beyond McRae to 
understand the logic of recent scholarship. McRae mentions two standpoints for 
seeing Zen history: “What from the standpoint of Chan religious practice may 
be absolutely essential becomes, from the standpoint of intellectual analysis, the 
passive submission to a hegemony, the unwitting construction of an intellects 
a pat o ogy (McRae 2003, 10). McRae himself does not reflect upon what is 
involved in “intellectual analysis,” but the standard claim for its superiority is that 
it is o jective, impartial, and unbiased by religious commitments. In the two stand¬ 
points—t at o an religious practice and that of intellectual analysis—we have 
v^inf^ 61 ? 0 ?^ eS ) tW ° ^ om P et ^ n 8 methods of knowing the truth: Zen experience 
exisrpnr CC y sis ‘Notice the parity. If there are scholars who doubt the very 
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merit is not psychological, to distinguish states of awareness, but ideological, to 
confer authority on a particular group of people, so also one can argue that the 
primary function of the concept of “intellectual analysis” is not epistemological, to 
distinguish a mode of knowledge, but ideological, to confer authority on a particu¬ 
lar group of people—scholars. Scholarship, too, can be said to be a world, with its 
own “inside” and “outside”, and it, too, is intent on promoting its own version of 
a self-serving hegemony. McRae’s warning that for would-be scholars to adopt the 
Zen view is to contract an intellectual pathology, a kind of disease of the mind, is 
a mirror reflection of the Zen monk’s traditional warning that intellectual analysis 
mistakes the finger for the moon. 

This is an example of what Bernard Faure calls “discursive affinities between 
the tradition and its scholarly study” (Faure 1991, 3), where the scholarship takes 
on some of the characteristics of the object of study. In other words, contempo¬ 
rary Zen scholars seem unwittingly to be mimicking the very tradition they study. 
The Zen tradition, who tell the story of Zen from the viewpoint of an insider to 
the religion, and the Zen scholars, who recount the history of Zen from the out¬ 
sider’s point of view, are vying for the authority to proclaim their different truths 
about Zen. They are thus like the two monks in Hui-neng’s monastery arguing 
over the waving flag, one insisting that the flag is moving, the other that the wind 
is moving. As with the cat in Nan-ch’uan’s monastery, their mutual intransigence 
causes the throbbing life of Zen to be cut into two. 

Because historical research is constantly bringing the story of persons and 
events in history into sharper and sharper focus, Heinrich Dumoulin’s two-volume, 
Zen Buddhism: A History, is now starting to look a little blurred and imprecise. Yet 
a surprising amount of the present volume on Japan still constitutes a good starting 
point for research. This is partly because Dumoulin expended the major part of his 
effort not so much in promoting a romantic image of Zen but in summarizing the 
most recent historical research on Zen in English, German, French and Japanese. 
Also, unlike the case in the first volume on China, recent research on the history 
of Zen in Japan has overthrown no large-scale paradigms and instead has filled in 
details and made gradual incremental adjustments. For example, since Dumoulin 
wrote, Kenneth Kraft has published Eloquent Zen, a major study of Daito Kokushi 
and the founding of the O-To-Kan school of Rinzai Zen in Japan (Kraft 1992). 
However, because there has been so little other research in this area, Dumoulin s 
account in his History of “The Rinzai School in the Kamakura Period still is use¬ 
ful in giving an overall account of this complicated period with its Chinese 6migr6 
monks, Japanese government sponsorship and interference, and strong personali¬ 
ties all interacting together. 

In research on Dogen, there have been quite a few publications over the past 
few years which have clarified different aspects of Dogen’s life and the texts he 
wrote. Nevertheless, Dumoulin’s 70-page chapter on Dogen is still a strong essay 
which brings together an account of Dogen’s life and career with an analysis of 
the Shdbdgenzd and a critical evaluation of Dogen as a religious thinker. Much the 
same can be said for many of the other figures or events Dumoulin treats: Muso 
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Kokushi, Ikkyu Sojun, the history of the Soto school after Dogen, the Obaku 
Look even Hakuin: although there have been important stud.es which now 
provide much mote detail, for an overall contextual picture of that figure or event 
summarizing recent historical research in both Western languages and Japanese. 

Dumoulin’s A History is still essential reading. 

When Dumoulin’s history books were first published and being read, they 
had the reputation for being full of historical detail but somewhat dull and boring 
to read. When Zen was an object of romantic and faddish adulation, Dumoulin’s 
scholarship provided solid historical content and also religious reflection to those 
people who wanted something more substantial. But now in the earlytwenty-first 
century, the fashion of the times has veered to the opposite extreme and he is 
described as subscribing to a romantic and naive vision of Zen and helping Zen 


promote its self-serving image. Now, Zen scholars warn themselves not to con¬ 
tract the “intellectual pathology’’ of accepting traditional Zen claims as gospel 
truth, and some of them even explain away the core religious ideas of Zen as ideo¬ 
logical manipulation. In such a climate, it is good to remind ourselves that there is 
still the study of religion which is neither a disease of the intellect nor an ideologi¬ 
cal front for self-serving interests. Heinrich Dumoulin, it seems, was one of the 
last Zen scholars to have realized that. His two-volume Zen Buddhism: A History 
was the last substantial work to attempt the Middle Way, embodying a scholar’s 
respect for historical research and a monk’s respect for Zen as a religion. 
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Section 1 


The Planting of Zen in Japan 


lananese historians of Buddhism are fond of speaking of “Buddhism in the three 
!nds* namely, India, China, and japan. The phrase not only points to the 
extent of Buddhist presence in Asia but implies a development that P eaked 
lanan I also applies to the way of Zen, the meditation school of Mahayana 
{f p jj ’ 1 vvm rKe roots 0 f Zen reach back to India and came into being in 
SSTthTflow rUrfadSincrively Chinese spirit, Zen underwent new 
Soplnts inland achieved a maturity that made it po*,ble to open 

“ ^ As Vrt we“'an tell ftom its early history, East Asian cultute one of the 

merous influences streamed to J p .. . Buddhism exercised an 

sorts of cultural developments. In the realm ° Japan. 

enduring influence and eventua y <■““ spiritual and cultural identity in 

a fee. which IS of great importance for 

the history of Zen. < . rtm _i. fp i v : n t he mold of Chinese 

that continues strong and tangible to this day. 








The Rinzai School 
in the Kamakura Period 


EARLY HISTORY 

The arrival ot Buddhism in Japan from the Asian continent took place shortly 
after Japan entered the annals of history. As the ancient chronicles of Japan 
report, it was in the year 552, during the reign of Emperor Kinmet, that the 
first image of Buddha reached the imperial court of the tenno ("emperor ) from 
Kudara in Korea. After a brief period of intense conflict, the new religion too 
root and for centuries played a leading role in the spiritual life of the Japanese 
people, dominating the primitive kami cults of Shinto. The pnnce-regent Shoto u 
Taishi (572-621), the first major figure of Japanese history and creator of t e 
tenno state, was a zealous devotee of the teachings of the Buddha. H.s deeply 
religious temperament led him to trust in the protection o(Hotoke-*s the Buddha 
was called in Japanese—and his political insight recognized that the aw of the 
Buddha would provide an effective means of securing a sounder moral base and 
a higher quality of life for his people. Among the three surras that he was par¬ 
ticularly fond of, and on which he lectured to a circle of P-ous fnends, wasthe 
Vi malakirti Sutra, whose considerable influence on t e tstory , . . . 

in the first volume. We may suppose that the practice of meditation which* 
so essential to Buddhism, also played a role in the spiritual life of Japanese 

Buddhists from the very beginning. f , 

The first reliable reports concerning Zen in Japan come already 
earliest period of recorded Japanese history.' The eminent Japanese Buddhist 
monk DoshS (628-670). who numberaamong the founder^Bu^mjapan, 

learned of Zen during his visit to China in 653 from Yogacara'phi- 

famous Indian pilgrim Hsuan-tsang, with whom he had P 

losoohv This philosophy formed the central doctrine of the Hosso school that 
D6sho introduced to Japan. 2 Dosho studied Zen meditation with Hui-man, 
Se o^he second Chinese patriarch Hui-k'o. and also came to know the 
Fourth Patriarch, Tao-hsin. After his return from China, he lived in the m 
astery of Gang6-ji in Nara, where he opened the first Zen meditation hall in 
llpan During hil travels across the countty, DSsho became deep y involved in 
practical mattL like digging wells, building bridge and setting up feny crossings. 
An imposing figuie held in high esteem, he is ranked today as one of the Buddhut 
monks of the early period to whom Japanese civilization is most indebted. Al¬ 
though he did not establish a line of tradition within Zen, he contributed much 
to the teaching of Zen meditation. In his declining years he devoted himself 
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with renewed zeal to Zen practice and died seated cross-legged. At his request, 
the body was cremated, the first known instance in Japan. 

During the Tempyo period (722-748), the first Chinese Zen master arrived 
in Japan . 4 Tao-hsuan (702-760), who belonged to the Vinaya tradition and was 
well versed in the teachings of Tendai and Kegon, had embraced Zen under the 
direction of P’u-chi (651-739) of the Northern school. Arriving in Japan at the 
age of thirty-five, Tao-hsuan taught Vinaya and maintained contacts with the 
Japanese Kegon school. He taught the practice of Zen meditation to the Japanese 
monk Gyohyo (722-797), who in turn transmitted it to Saicho, better known 
as Dengyo Daishi (767-822), the founder of Japanese Tendai. 5 During what was 
probably a short stay in China (804-805), Saicho became familiar with the 
extensive teachings as well as the esoteric rituals of Tendai—the so-called mikkyd. 
He also became familiar with Zen. He had two encounters with Zen personalities: 
Tao-sui (Jpn., Dosui), who taught a mixture of Tendai and Zen meditation, 6 
and Hsiao-jan (Jpn., Yuzen), who taught him the kind of meditation practiced 
in the Gozu school. 7 Still, it seems that Saicho kept his distance from Zen, 
content with the significant contemplative element preserved in the Tendai 
school. To be sure, Tendai meditation was reinforced in China and Japan through 
its contact with Zen, but it still maintained its own distinctive identity. It is 
going too far to speak of a “Tendai Zen,” since authentic Zen requires some 
kind of connection with the school of Bodhidharma. 8 


A further stage in preparing the Japanese soil for the planting of Zen came 
in the following century when I-k’ung (Jpn., Giku), a disciple of Yen-kuan Ch’i- 
an (750.—842) from the line of Ma-tsu, visited Japan at the invitation of the 
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’ i ' :> ‘ lin 8 on had built up positions of 
mes that were incomprehensible to the com¬ 
over increasingly to the practice of magical 
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In the face of this situation, new tendencies arose within Buddhism in 
" teS nse to the pressing religious needs of the people. Aroused by the call for 
[T that to use the image of the Lotus Sutra, came like "a cry from a burning 
house " religious personages undertook the task of saving human beings m the 

nnoca'lvptic atmosphere of the Final Dharma ( mappo). 

*H6nen (1133-1212) and Shinran (1173-1262), founders of the Japanese 
Amida (Pure Land) schools, preached a message readily understood by the mass- 
es-salvation at the hands of a Buddha of light and great compassion. N.chiren 
(1222-1282) raised the voice of a wrathful but consoling prophet preaching 
^ Lotus Sutra to lift the hopes of the people. The rising class of knights found 
the intellectually simple yet practical and aristocratic Zen religion suited to their 
( life The leaders of the Buddhist movement at this time all stemme 

century, a 

and Chinese monks had come VcomemporaiY of Ei»i. traveled 

period an entry into Japan. Kakua^ ^ ticed faithfully and attained 
to China in 1171 as a young man. (1103-1176, known by his 

the seal of enlightenment in 117 un er u Rinzai school, 

title as Fo-hai Ofan-shih). a master of h = Va "f bega „ to propagate 

Well before the time of Eisai, Ka “V . SUCCKS among his fellow Japanese. 
Zen meditation, though meeting wi ^ to | d Q f Kakua that 

As an indication of his genuinely Zen ma j™ ' h Q f Zen, Kakua surprised 
when Emperor Takakura questioned ^miR^^ned to his lot. Kakua 
the entire court by P ,3 Y in . g *} 1S “ Hi . whe ^ he continued to practice Zen to 
withdrew to the solitude of Mou 
the end of his life. 

DA1N ,CH1 nonin and™ EDA o RU | A ™ gof Zen in 

Historians of Japanese Zen usuallyf begin the o Qne 0 f his elder 

Japan with the travels to China of My® 3 " ^ time earlier established 

contemporaries, Dainichi Nonin (n. d.), a 3 f h has been given little 
a not unimportant role for himself as a en (jfe and work were not ac- 

attention since the source materials relateo ^ N onin were uncovered 

cessible. Recently, writings of the teXts j n t he Kanazawa Bunko 

among the rich collection of ancient japan ^ scho0 , in the history 

library. 15 Important contributions have e SC hool precedes Eisai, a brief 

of Japanese Zen. 16 Because the ° n ts, is introduced here, 

account, necessarily colored by 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF NONIN . . including the dates of his 

Much of the course of Nonin's life rcmarns ^ ^ w h' v ch he dispatched 

birth and death. The only certain date ,s ’ . a biographical notice in 

two disciples to China. This date is provi 
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the Honchd kosoden, an extensive seventy-six-volume historical collection that 
treats more than 1,600 Buddhist monks. The work was compiled by Mangen 
Shiban (1626-1710) of the Rinzai school.’ 7 According to a brief passage in book 
19, Nonin studied Buddhist texts as a young man and “felt drawn to Zen med¬ 
itation by natural disposition.” After assiduous practice he achieved enlight¬ 
enment and founded the monastery of Sambo-ji in the region of Settsu. Since 
he had not received recognition as a Zen master, he sent two of his disciples, 
Renchu and Shoben, to China in the year 1189 with a letter and gifts, that 
they might visit the Zen master Cho-an Te-kuang (1121—1203), a disciple of 
the famous Ta-hui Tsung-kao (1080-1163), and request recognition for their 
master. Te-kuang not only supplied the desired certificate of enlightenment but 
also arranged for the envoys to return with gifts: a Dharma robe, an inscribed 
portrait of himself (commissioned at the request of the two disciples), and a 
picture of Bodhidharma. After the disciples had returned home, the biographical 
note continues, the name of Nonin spread far and wide. There follows mention 
of his disciple Kakuan and his works in the Buddhist center of Tonomine in 
the region of Yamato. The notice closes with a report that Nonin’s nephew 
Kagekiyo of the Taira clan struck his uncle down with a sword during a visit, 
a detail that Japanese historians do not find credible. Kagekiyo died in 1196 
and the probable date of Nonin’s death is 1194 or 1195. 

Mention of Nonin and his effectiveness in early writings of various origin 
require some enlargement on this sparse account. The learned Tendai monk 
Shoshin of Mount Hiei (n. d.) refers several times to the Daruma school in a 
comparative study of Tendai and Shingon, Tendai shingon nishu doi'sho, dated 
1188, where he treats the school as bound to Tendai in the same way that 
Shingon is and acknowledges it as an independent school. 18 In other passages 
he takes the Daruma school to mean a form of Zen, the sense that it often has 
in verbal usage. This is also the case with the Kegon monk Myoe (1173-1232), 
an acquaintance of Eisai who carried on a strong interest in Zen and frequently 
referred in general to the “Daruma school." 19 

Nichiren, the founder of the school that bears his name, places Nonin 
alongside Honen, the founder of the Pure Land school (Jodoshu.) in his work 
Kaimokusho (1 272). In his view, both diverge from true Buddhism but deserve 
neVert ^ e * CSS ‘ any case ’ Nichiren gave importance to the school 


• ^ DamT ™ “bool is also used to designate the Zen school of Nonin 

n recently discovered writings of the school. It would appear that Nonin himself 
d so named his school, though this is not certain. The name Daruma school 
for 7en m rem * m ^ rance Bodhidharma in China and then again in Japan 
nowned rv!T S ° rtS ' ! n order to avoid con fosion, Okubo DoshG, the re- 
the name "lana^ ° n *f ime pres ^ ent °f Komazawa University, adopted 

«*«*; f f r « l *>> ~«<lon did no, offer an V sup- 

Aeless argues for rhe^OTOncWme. ’ ' S ‘ yl ' pr0pa8a,ed b V N6ni " none ' 
We owe rhe most imporranr report on Nonin and his school in rhe early 
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period to Eisai whose principal work, Kozen gokokuron (1198) contains harsh 
criticisms. 22 In the third book, entitled Seijin ketsugiron, Eisai writes: 


Someone asked: “Some people recklessly call the Daruma-shu the Zen 
sect. But they [the Daruma-shu adepts] themselves say that there are no 
precepts to follow, no practices to engage in. From the outset there are no 
passions; from the beginning we are enlightened. Therefore do not practice, 
do not follow the precepts, eat when hungry, rest when tired. Why practice 
n embutsu, why give maigre feasts, why curtail eating? How can this be? 

Eisai replied that the adherents of the Daruma-shu are those who are 
described in the sutras as having a false view of emptiness. One must not 
speak with them or associate with them, and must keep as far away as 
possible. 21 


This passage, which Japanese historians see as referring to the school of Nonin, 
voices serious complaints against the Daruma school. 24 The doctrine of emptiness 
(Skt., iunyatd; Jpn., kil) announced in the Wisdom sutras is one of the fun¬ 
damental views of Mahayana. Taken over from the philosophical school of the 
“Middle Way" (Skt., Madhyamika), it became a basic principle in China, above 
all in the school of the “Three Treatises” (Chin., San-lun; Jpn., Sanron). An¬ 
cient tradition has also handed down the two sayings, that there is m the be- 
ginning no darkening of the mind and that all living eings are origina y ^ 
lightened. Yanagida sees here signs of the earl, Chinese Zen of the Tang gened 
eL's critique is principally concerned with an insufficient <««»»»*« 
ptecepts and a lack of real fot the ptactice on the pan of the 

Nonin’s spirituality had, like that of Eisai, led beyon 0 ’ in , Heian 

religious quest had declined noticeably during the second half of theHeian 
period. In theory and ptarris he subscribed to a See interpretation of the monastic 
rule. In contrast, Eisai strove earnestly for worka e re or ™ s _ , ■ ools 

The confrontation of the masters gave rise to a 
witnessed in the low esteem in which Nonin an is 1 (1278—1346). 26 

the influential work Genka shakusho (1322) o ° an . ^ool, set0 ut to 
Shiren, who belonged to one of the main lines o t e sch( J ol 0 f Eisai 

safeguard within Japanese Zen ^preeminence ^ reason h e insisted 

that had been brought over directly from Chi J • ^ ^^ion to transplant 
emphatically that Eisai was the first in a dir ^ confirmation c f his 

the way of Zen from China. In contrast, N Dharma inheritance of a 

enlightenment experience and acceptance , tw0 disciples that he 

Chinese Rinzai line indirectly through the me succeS sion as the starting 

sent to China. Shiren takes this absence of genera precepts and 

point of a forceful critique aimed at NCnin's It.s^haTended 

rules. In addition, he reports of disputes between the two ma 

in Nonin’s defeat. kimself travel to China and 

One may well wonder why Nonin di " contempora ries did. Perhaps 
practice under a Chinese master as so many o , having been self- 

it was only in advanced age that he felt the Q 
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taught, or perhaps his position of leadership in the Sanbo-ji monastery prohibited 
him from taking the long and dangerous voyage. In the absence of further 
information the question must rest moot. In any event, personal experience of 
Zen practice under a recognized Chinese master was seen as indispensable in 
Japan at the time. 

It seems that we may attribute the little attention given the Daruma school 
in Japanese historiography above all to the critical passage in the Genko shakusho. 
The favorable notice given Nonin later by Mangen Shiban was unable to 
alter the historical image that had been spread. The few scanty details known 
at the time about the Daruma school were unable to lend any 3 force to the 
biographical report of Shiban. In our own day, the verification of writings 
from the Daruma school has wrought a change in our understanding of the 
school. 


THE WRITINGS OF THE DARUMA SCHOOL 

The three texts of the Daruma school appear in the first sourcebook of the 
Kanazawa Bunko collection. They are put together in the following order with 
no indication of the compiler or date: (1) Kensho jobutsuron (pp. 174-98), (2) 
Jotoshogakuron (pp. 201-207), (3) Hdmon taiko (pp. 211-20). These relatively 
brief texts provide important information on the Daruma school. After pains¬ 
taking research scholars were able to determine that the first two treatises orig¬ 
inated from witnin the Daruma school itself. There is good cause to argue for 
an early draft that gave Eisai support for the criticisms of the Kozen gokokuron 
of 1198. The third text is later; because of its similarity with the two previous 
texts as well as certain data it contains on the history of the Daruma school, it 
is also to be counted as the writing of the school. 

All three texts clearly support the claim that the school can be traced back 
to the first Chinese Zen patriarch, Bodhidharma, and his spiritual legacy. The 
Jotoshogakuron expressly refers to Nonin’s school, which carries on the genera¬ 
tional line of Bodhidharma, as the Daruma-shu. The designation does not appear 
' m e ,? t ^ er two tracts * but the Kensho jobutsuron relies on the “Three Treatises 
o Bodhidharma (Jpn., Daruma sanron) as a doctrinal foundation. 28 Like all 
wors attributed to Bodhidharma, the treatises have since been proven apoc- 
jyp a , ut right up to modern times they enjoyed high esteem. Moreover, the 
arumasc oo ases itself on the Suramgama Sutra, whence the expression ikkyo 
sanron, one sutra and three treatises.” 29 

, due f fteatises of Bodhidharma, the underpinning of the Kensho jo- 

bwsuron no doubt date back to the early years of Zen history. The Hasdron 

Ls 'iu ° e, g Un L } has ^ een identified as the Kanshinron (Chin., Kuan-hsin 
M of Master Shen-hsiu of the Northern school. The GoshOron (Chin., Wu- 

Keuum'Lt reStS rr'L.- CV ^*? tS ° n C ^ e doctrine of the Northern school, while the 

andenrViT" (Ch,n,Hs “ efl ' mo M * close to the Oxhead school. 10 In these 

cSSr e ^ diSCipUne 3nd Practice retreat into background. The 

Buddha" (kemh- -k TT” ^ a * ces <see,n g into one’s nature and becoming a 
Buddha (kensho jobutsu) the dominant axiom of the Zen of the T’ang period. 
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T u 6 S ^° 01 St L rai8 , hcf0rWardly CalIs itself the “ Zen school” or the “Buddha mind 
school (Busshinshu). It takes as its main concern the transmission of the Buddha 
mind. 

Ishii Shudo, the editor of the texts of the Daruma school, considers the 
Jotoshogakuron as the most important. He researched the text, which he took 
to be a transcript of a programmatic talk delivered by a young disciple on the 
occasion of a celebration in honor of Bodhidharma, and devoted a long study 
to it. After demonstrating its authorship in the Daruma school, he clarifies the 
structure of its composition. A first section presents a treatment of historical 
succession of generations similar to that found in the Zen chronicles. Printing 
the texts synoptically, he draws attention to the similarities to and differences 
with the Chinese sources. Some strong elements of the Bodhidharma legend, 
such as the six years the patriarch spent seated in meditation before a wall, are 
omitted; no mention is made of diligent, prolonged sitting in meditation, while 
the altogether unbelievable detail of Bodhidharma’s crossing over to Japan is 
mentioned. 

The second section introduces the main point of the talk as captured in 
the phrase jishin sokubutsu , a formula used in the T'ang period to express the 
doctrine of the unity of all things. Through the identification of the self with 
the Buddha all of reality is acknowledged as Buddha reality. All living beings, 
and in increasing measure all nonliving beings, are mind and Buddha, or Buddha 
nature. The chronicles and koan collections of the Sung period attribute the 
words particularly to Ma-tsu. The train of thought of the Jotoshogakuron, as 
Ishii demonstrates, is similar to that of the Sugydroku (Chin., Tsung-ching lu) 
of Yung-ming Yen-shou (904-975).” This extensive work, widely circulated in 
Japan, had considerable influence on the Daruma school. The saying regarding 
the identity of mind and Buddha allowed for wider interpretations such as those 
that Eisai singled out for reproach in the passage cited above. 11 The identity of 
mind and Buddha was taken over into the Daruma school (similar to what we 
see in the Sugydroku), whose motif was the identity of mind and Buddha or 
even the Buddha nature of all living beings. 

The third section of the Jotoshogakuron returns from the heights of enlight¬ 
enment to the everyday world. It treats the good fortune that befalls the en¬ 
lightened in this life. Its title reads “What is searched for is obtained." What 
is longed for is protection from natural catastrophes, sickness, and all harm; 
what is achieved is every imaginable good fortune. Here we see the efficacy of 
the school at work through the recitation of magical formulas and the carrying 
out of esoteric rites. Magical practices procure merit which in turn bring worldly 
gain and ward off bad fortune. In this section, too, the text relies heavily on 
the Sugydroku, which gives ample room for the esoteric and teaches a rite for 
the praise of Bodhidharma (Daruma'koshiki), the essence of the cult of the Daruma 
school. The esoteric element, however, reaches back to a much earlier time 
and in the course of the unfolding of the history of Zen came to assume an 
important role. 14 

The third text, Homon taiko, also a product of the Daruma school, is 
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particularly difficult to approach since all .nformation regard.ng date and com¬ 
position are lacking. Adopting the powerful manner of expression of early Zen 
history it recounts the conversation that Bodhidharma had with his disciples 
when taking his leave of them. As in the first two texts, the proximity to the 
old masters of the T’ang period is striking. The writings of the Daruma 
school offer direct contact with the early period of Chinese Zen. This signifi¬ 
cant particularity raises the difficult question of how the Daruma school 
understood these texts and applied them to life at the end of the Heian pe¬ 
riod. That there is a considerable distance from the methodically cultivated 
style of Zen in the Sung period is clear. It remains only to lay out, in rath¬ 
er loosely ordered fashion, what remained of the Daruma school at the time 
that the new Buddhism broke on the scene at the start of the Kamakura 
period. 


THE DARUMA SCHOOL WITHIN THE JAPANESE ZEN MOVEMENT 
The origin and fate of the Dharma school are imbedded in the process of the 
transplanting of Zen from the Chinese motherland into Japan. Dainichi Nonin, 
as already mentioned, dispatched two disciples to the Chinese Zen master Te- 
kuang and secured a certification of enlightenment together with recognition 
as the fifty-first Dharma heir (Te-kuang served as the fiftieth) in a line of tradition 
reaching back to Sakyamuni. Te-kuapg carried on as a disciple of Ta-hui, who 
belonged to a line of Zen that devoted all its energies to the practice of the 
koan and, because it was aimed at sudden enlightenment, was also known as 
taigo-?en or “the Zen that awaits enlightenment." 15 

Nonin did not adopt Ta-hui’s form of Zen. His own style came from the 
Zen meditation practiced in Tendai, which resonates with the early Zen of the 
Northern school first introduced from China by its founder Saicho. He drew 


copiously from the Sugydroku, which was studied zealously on Mount Hiei. In 
this way he fused Zen and the teachings of the sutras (zenkyo itchi). He also 
incorporated into his doctrine and practice elements of Tendai esotericism 
(taimitsu). He did not engage in the practice of koan. The Zen of the Daruma 
school, as its texts show, distinguished itself in this way from the Rinzai Zen of 
the Sung period in the line of Ta-hui. 16 

m actual significance of Nonin is hard to assess. Shiban praises his deeds 

far and wide ’ in the biographical notice referred to above, but there is a lack 
of concrete data regarding times and places. In the light of Eisai’s critique in 
t e ozen gokokukuron, possibly occasioned by Nonin’s success, we may reckon 
t e ast decade of the twelfth century as a temporal point of reference and the 
area surroun ing Kyoto as the geographical locale. Around the same time and 
m t e same region Eisais speedy rise began. Though not free of weaknesses, 
bisai proved strong enough to overcome his rivals. 37 Not only was he unmarked 
y t e emis of having been self-taught—personal encounter with the master, 
t e menju, was held to be an essential element in spiritual transmission—but 
a ter returning rom his two trips to China Eisai developed an impressive range 
o re igious an cultural activities. The Daruma school had nothing comparable 
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to t he three large monasteries Eisai founded in Hakata (Shofuku-ji), Kyoto 
(Kennin-ji), and Kamakura (Jufuku-ji). y 

a rkn? k | Ub |° D °u hQ ’ W . h ° rx, ' n thC PaSt Crit ' Cal ° f tHe DarUma school, 
acknowledges the works of Nonin, who, he says, "as a Zen adept was an out- 

standing personal,ty. “ He may be right. The fact that Nonin achieved en¬ 
lightenment without the aid of a master supports it. Of course, the portrait we 
are able to piece togetner of him from the sources at our disposal lacks clear 
contours; the same can be said of his school as a whole. 39 

The uncertainty begins with the erection of the first monastery, Sambo- 
ji, and carries through to the end of the school. Nonin himself, according to 
the biographical note in the Honcho kosoden, founded Sambo-ji in Settsu; the 
year is not known. The property was an annex of the Tendai center of Mount 
Hiei. Nonin had a second domicile on the East Mountain in Kyoto. After his 
death his disciple Kakuan there instructed Ejo, later to become the main disciple 
of Dogen, until he transferred to Tonomine with him and perhaps other disciples. 
The place was a center of Tendai Buddhism in the Yamato region, but some 
time later (1228) was destroyed by enemy monks from the monastery of Kofuku- 
ji in Nara. Ejo bound himself to Dogen, who was staying in Fukakusa near 
Kyoto in 1234. A group of adherents of the Daruma school were living at the 
time with Kakuan in the area around Kyoto. After Kakuan’s death, the group 
moved, under the leadership of Ekan, to the monastery of Hajaku-ji in the 
Echizen region. In 1241 Ekan and some of his associates entered the monastic 
community of Dogen. The story of what took place there and Dogen’s relation 
to the Daruma school will be taken up in the following chapter. 

The main seat of the Daruma school was clearly in Sambo-ji. Why Kakuan 
left the monastery and transferred to Tonomine is a mystery. The temple property 
remained until the Onin War (1467-1477). It served to store the greater part 
of the rich reliquary (Skt., Sarira) brought over from China, which the monks 
esteemed highly and went to great pains to safeguard. The custodian of the 
Kanazawa Bunko collection almost by accident recently discovered these trea¬ 
sures, preserved down to the present, in an exhibit of temple art. 40 They contain 
“relics” of the bodhisattva Samantabhadra (Jpn., Fugen) and the first six Chinese 
patriarchs (whose authenticity is of course out of the question) as well as the 
Dharma robe of Ta-hui and the portrait of Te-kuang. The individual pieces 
contain certificates with dates and explanations. These expensive pieces were 
not lost in the flames that destroyed Sambo-ji because shortly before that they 
had been committed to the friendly Jodo monastery of Shobo-ji in Kyoto, where 
they remained unnoticed, but carefully guarded, until they attracted the eyes 
of the Buddhist historian. The wealth of the relics guarded at Sambo-ji indicate 
the place of preeminence of the monastery. The branch line of Hajaku-ji was 
in possession of only one such memorial piece. 

On the papers found with the relics the names of some monks, particularly 
from the first decades after Nonin, are registered. Reports of activities among 
the people are lacking. Esoteric writings of the temple lead one to suppose that 
ceremonies in the style of Tendai (caimitsu) or Shingon (tomitsu) were carried 
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out. 41 The monastery understood itself as a Zen temple of the Daruma school, 
where more weight was placed on practice (gyo) than on study (gaku). in the 
absence of further facts the details can only be left to the imagination. Nonin’s 
creation clearly proved no match for the Kamakura Zen of the new era, with 
its numerous eminent personalities from Japan and China. One may agree with 
a young Japanese Buddhist scholar who concentrated his attentions for a time 
on the study of the Daruma school, when he tells us that he holds it in high 
esteem as one of the factors that challenged the new Kamakura Buddhism. 43 As 
an independent Zen school it could not prevail. 


E1SA1 

The honor of having founded Zen in Japan is ascribed to the Buddhist monk 
Myoan Eisai, 44 though the statement cannot be used without certain reservations. 
One can say that Eisai took the first decisive steps leading to the formation of 
the Rinzai school of Zen Buddhism in Japan. But his efforts did not suffice to 
lay a solid foundation for the new school. The founding of the Japanese Rinzai 
school was a many-faceted process and extended over a long period of time, as 
we shall see presently. The honor of being named the founder of Zen in Japan 
fell to Eisai only because he stood at the beginning of an important development 
that proved strong enough to carry into the future. One cannot rank him among 
the influential founding figures in the history of Japanese Buddhism. It is more 
correct to say with Miura and Sasaki that "Eisai. . . later came to be considered 
the founder of Zen in Japan." 45 


YOUTH AND TRAVELS IN CHINA 

Eisai was bom into the priestly house of the Shinto shrine at Kibitsu in the 
province of Bitchu, present day Okayama. Early on his father entrusted the 
education of his son to a Buddhist friend who headed a nearby temple. From 
this Buddhist monk the young man learned the basics of Tendai Buddhism. At 
age fourteen, Eisai entered the monastic life at the main Tendai temple on 
Mount Hiei near Kyoto, had his head shaved, and was ordained as monk. He 
concentrated himself energetically to the study of the comprehensive Tendai 
system. He^was also introduced into its secret doctrines, underwent esoteric 
or ination, and went on to specialize in the esoteric doctrines of Tendai (tui- 
mitsu), mastering its theory and practice. 

The well educated Tendai monk set out for China to broaden and round 
out is nowege a bold venture for those times. For more than a century 
no Japanese Buddhist monk had visited China. But Eisai was determined, hoping 

f R'j jl* 6 'i° U e , am * n ^’ na m ight help him revitalize the failing religion 
of Buddha in Japam In April of 1168 he arrived in the land of Sung and met 
wuh the Japanese Shmgon monk Chogen (1121-1206). Together they made 
pilgrimages to Mount Tien-t’ai and Mount Asoka (Chin., A-yu-wang shan), 

ma e rie excursions to holy places so that by September of that same year 
he was able to return to Japan. During this first of Eisai’s visits to China he met 
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with many Zen Buddhists and was struck by how widely Zen had spread through¬ 
out the Middle Kingdom. A further fruit of the trip were the Tendai writings 
he carried back with him to Japan. In the twenty rather uneventful years that 
followed, Eisai devoted himself tirelessly to the doctrinal study and the practice 
of esoteric Tendai rituals. He founded the Yojo line within Tendai mikkyo and 
was soon declared patriarch of this line with the title of Yojobo. During the 
lengthy interlude before his second trip to China, he was also active in his home 
province and in Kyushu. 47 

Eisai set out for China a second time on April 2, 1187, a trip that was to 
change his life. In a terse, direct style, he reported on this visit in his important 
work Kozen gokokuron (Treatise on the Spread of Zen for the Protection of the Na¬ 
tion). Composed amidst the pressures of the dramatic and painful events that 
followed Eisai’s return to Japan, the work reflects on the foundational ex¬ 
periences of his trip. From the start, the purpose of this second journey to the 
West was to follow the stream of Buddhism back to its fountainhead in India. 
He states his intention in so many words, noting that he had hoped to visit the 
eight holy sites of Sakyamuni in India, especially the site of his enlightenment. 49 
Immediately upon his arrival in China he went to the military and civilian 
authorities but was unable to procure the necessary permission to travel on to 
India. 50 

He therefore resorted to his original plan of studying Zen at its sources in 
China. He persevered in his conviction that the Zen that was flourishing so 
markedly in the land of Sung would also be able to heal the ailing state of 
Buddhism in Japan. He went to Mount T’ien-t’ai, where Zen was practiced in 
the monastery of Wan-nien-ssu (Jpn., Mannen-ji). Under the direction of Master 
Hsu-an Huai-ch’ang (Jpn., Koan Esho; n. d.) he devoted himself to sitting cross- 
legged in meditation and to the practice of the koan, “totally in the style of 
the Rinzai school," as he himself remarks. 51 When Hsu-an, who belonged to 
the eighth generation of the Huang-lung (Jpn., Oryo) line of Rinzai, moved to 
Mount T’ien-t'ung, Eisai followed him. There, before departing for Japan, he 
received the insignia of succession. As the Dharma heir of Hsii-an, he was now 
authorized to transplant the Rinzai Zen of the Huang-lung line in his Japanese 
homeland. 

Unfortunately Eisai does not include much about his personal experiences 
in his short report—nothing to reveal the relationship he had to his Chinese 
master. Instead, he adds the full text of his certificate of enlightenment, which 
is full of exuberant praise for the Japanese disciple who left his home in an effort 
to get a deeper understanding of the spirit of Rinzai in China. 52 Hsii-an also 
lauds his student’s diligence in the devotional practices of Buddhism and closes 
the text with a statement of the authenticity of the transmission of mind from 
Sakyamuni up to the present time. Other reports passed down about Eisai’s stay 
in China are embellished with legend. For example, he is extolled for using 
magical prayers and rituals to rid a certain region of a contagious disease and 
for having brought rain to an area suffering from drought. 5 ’ As these stories 
would have it, the Zen disciple Eisai was gifted with wondrous powers that he 
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owed to esoteric Tendai Buddhism. This raises the whole problem of the mixture 
of Zen and Tendai—a problem that was to accompany and often unsettle him 
during the course of his life. 

Before continuing with our review of Eisai’s life, we would do well to reflect 
on the motives and aims of his second trip to China. Eisai was part of a reform 
movement made up of Buddhists who were deeply disturbed by the decadence 
and pessimism that they saw as marking the final days of the “Last Dharma" 
( mappo) and set out accordingly to effect a radical renewal within Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism.” His desire to go to India arose not only out of a great devotion to 
the Buddha as founder but more particularly out of a desire to know the original 
"true Dharma” (Jpn. shobo )—that is, the true teachings of the Buddha and the 
true fulfillment of the precepts. It was said that during the final days in Japan 
the Buddha-Dharma had disappeared from India and China and was flourishing 
only in Japan. 55 Eisai quotes the saying and explains it without expressly accepting 
it. While he knew only too well the abuses of Japanese Buddhism, everything 
he knew about India was hearsay. He had heard that most of the Indian Buddhist 
monks were following the dictates of the law faithfully. 56 If there was any place 
that the “true Dharma" was to be found, surely it was in the land of its origins. 
It was this conviction that distinguished Eisai as a true reformer: the most im¬ 
portant thing in a time of religious decay was a return to origins. 

Eisai’s determination to bring about reform was an important factor in his 
turn to Zen Buddhism, convinced as he was that the renewal of Buddhism in 
Japan would have to rest on a strict observance of rules and precepts (Jpn., 
fejiritsu). At the time of the “true Dharma" the Buddhist way of life had been 
marked by faithful observance of the rules of the order (Skt., sang/ui) as laid out 
in the Vinaya; Eisai saw this way of life reflected in the Zen school of China, 
n the beginning of his Treatise on the Spread of Zen for the Protection of the Nation 
he states that only a sound moral life can assure the endurance of the Dharma. 57 
In the same section he speaks of the observance of rules and precepts in Zen. 

m ° r * | C \ Cn SC °,- 0 ’ remar ^ s ' n another section of the Treatise, “precepts 
(Jpn., feu) come first and meditation (zen) at the end." 58 He finds this same 
great esteem for the precepts within all of Mahayana Buddhism: “When con¬ 
sciousness is still, the precepts arise, and thus enlightenment is achieved." 59 His 

he P admi r ed° ° J * pan the strict obse ™ance of the precepts that 

and th,s was what impe,ied hi - to rake up ufc 
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way of Zen. After securing a small number of followers, he set about laying the 
pillars for the future of the Zen movement. 60 Already during this period in Kyu¬ 
shu, his sights were set on the capital city of Kyoto where he hoped one day to 
erect a Zen temple at the nation’s center. But before he could even begin to 
realize these plans, Eisai discovered that his success in promoting the cause of 
Zen had aroused a mounting storm of protest from the powerful Tendai monb 
who had been incited against him by the complaints of Roben, a monk from 
Hakosaki in Kyushu. In 1194 the monks persuaded the court to issue an interdict 
against this new sect ’ of “the Dharma school." Eisai replied that Zen was nothing 
new. Saicho, the patriarch of the Tendai school, has already taught Zen; if 
the Zen school is void, then so is Saicho, and the Tendai school has no mean¬ 
ing.’’ 61 

This same line of thought reappears in the Kozen gokokuron. Later we will 
consider how Eisai developed these views and how they led him to self-contra¬ 
dictions. As the animosity of his opponents grew fiercer, he returned to Kyushu 
where, with the protection and aid of the shogun Minamoto Yoritomo, he 
founded the monastery of Shofuku-ji in Hakata in 1195, which history records 
as the first Japanese Zen monastery. It is not clear just how long Eisai remained 
in the south, nor do we have much information on how he carried out his role 
as Zen master in Shofuku-ji. What we do know is that in this new monastery, 
as in the other temples founded by Eisai, Zen was practiced side by side with 
esoteric rituals. 62 

The next entry in Eisai’s biography is his Kozen gokokuron, dated U98. 61 
Printed in three books, the text consists of ten sections of unequal length, each 
of which is written from a different perspective. Section 3 is the longest, making 
up the major portion of the first book and extending into the second. In this 
section Eisai takes up a number of questions that he most likely encountered 
from his opponents during earlier controversies. Many of his responses consist 
of citations from Buddhists scriptures, which Eisai interprets according to his 
own purposes. Incoherencies in composition, together with complicated argu¬ 
mentation, make the Treatise difficult reading. During the Edo period (1603— 
1868), doubts were raised about Eisai’s authorship of the text. 64 The controversy 
lasted for some time, but the case has since been closed. The work is now held 
to be Eisai’s most important work and the clearest statement of his thought. 

The Kozen gokokuron resounds a clear apologetic tone. Eisai was defending 
himself against the many attacks of the Tendai monks who ever since his return 
from China had been accusing him of introducing a “new sect” into japan— 
namely, the Chinese school of Zen—and trying to give it a higher place than 
traditional Buddhism, represented chiefly by Tendai and Shingon. The monks 
were not at all pleased with Eisai’s propaganda, first in Kyushu and then before 
their very eyes in the capital city of Kyoto. The fact that he was referring to 
this new Zen movement as the "school of the Buddha mind" was for them 
tantamount to the conviction that it possessed the Buddha mind in a unique 
way. What is more, Eisai was actively establishing Zen monasteries to serve as 
the centers of this new movement. All of this excited the wrath of the Tendai 
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monks, who in their own way were also concerned with reviving the "true Dhar- 
ma.” Even though there was general agreement at the time that Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism was ripe for reform, the monks could not accept Eisai’s apparent attempts 
to identify the "true Dharma” with the one school of Rinzai Zen and to slight 
more traditional forms of Buddhism in Japan. Thus the question became, Was 
Eisai really trying to introduce Rinzai Zen as a new school for Japan and did he 
see Rinzai as the sole embodiment of the “true Dharma”? 


THE TEN DAI TRADITION AND CHINESE ZEN 


This central question is not really given a clear answer in the Kozen gokokuron. 
Although Eisai defends himself with a barrage of counter-arguments, his final 
position is ambiguous. On the one hand, he does not reject traditional Buddhism. 
Not only did he remain a Tendai monk in the school in which he was first 
ordained, but he stresses that Zen is in line with Tendai, that it corresponds to 
the spirit of Tendai, and that it can contribute significantly to the renewal of 
Tendai. This is one wall of his argument, behind which he retreats when attacked 
by his determined opponents. On the other hand, he is aware of being the 
Dharma heir of a Chinese Rinzai master from whom he learned that only Rinzai 
represents the quintessence of the Buddhism and embodies the “true Dharma." 


This true dharma” is of inestimable value and provides for the self-defense of 
the nation. 6 It is therefore in the national interest to promote Chinese Zen. 

In the Kozen gokokuron Eisai develops both sides of the argument from 
several angles. He rejects the accusation that he is unfaithful to his school of 
origin and points out how loyal he is to Saicho (Dengyo Daishi), the founder 
of Japanese Tendai Buddhism, who recognized the great value of meditation 
and practiced it zealously. Nothing could be more misleading than to sever Tendai 
from meditation. Together with the “perfect teaching" (Jpn., en, engjd), the 
,™ and the precepts (hi), meditation (Skt., dhydm; Jpn., ten) 

ZiZ , 1 'rT" 11 elements °fTendai as expressed in the formula en- 
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to Rinzai Zen only in an effort to reestablish the traditional “Zen of the Patriarchs” 
and the masters of Mount Hiei. 

Is it possible to reconcile Eisai’s support of the Tendai tradition with the 
concern for Chinese Zen so predominant in the Kozen gokokuron ? We have 
already mentioned his account of his close contacts with the Rinzai school during 
his second journey to China. In addition to these personal recollections, he also 
supplies us with detailed explanations of the nature of the Zen school, revealing 
a profound knowledge of Zen. He repeats formulas that were current in Zen, 
especially the claim that “the school of the Buddha mind" “does not rely on 
words or letters but represents a special tradition outside the teaching (of the 
sutras)." 69 Buddhahood was to be achieved through spiritual experience. Eisai 
supplies proof for this claim by citing numerous passages from a variety of sutras 
(thus remaining faithful to his method of appealing to history and tradition), 
but also recognizes the special, direct transmission of mind (ishin denshin) of the 
Zen patriarchs, who passed on the ineffable core of their experience and evinced 
the Buddha nature in their daily lives—in “walking, standing, sitting, and lying” 
(gyojuzaga )■ 70 He treats the generational line of Zen tradition in detail, beginning 
with the seven Buddhas and the twenty-eight Indian Zen patriarchs up to Bo- 
dhidharma and proceeding to the lineage in China from Bodhidharma to the 
Sixth Patriarch, Hui-neng. Lin-chi (Rinzai) is named as the thirty-eighth trans¬ 
mitter of the Buddha mind, from whom the line passes through Huang-lung to 
Eisai’s Chinese master Hsii-an Huai-ch’ang, the fifty-second name in the tra¬ 
ditional lineage. Eisai expressly mentions himself as the fifty-third member of 
this unbroken chain. 71 

His consciousness teeming with all these things, could Eisai have done 
other than cherish the hope of carrying on in Japan the tradition of Chinese 
Rinzai in which he felt so much at home? For him, Rinzai meant the “quin¬ 
tessence of all teachings and the summation of the Buddha-Dharma. Yet de¬ 
spite his convictions, Eisai lacked both the ability and the will to carry out his 
dream of founding an independent Japanese Rinzai school. He was hindered not 
only by his outward and inward ties to Tendai, but also by his propensity to 
syncretize and harmonize, which became more of an obstacle as he advanced 
in years. 

LAST YEARS AND DEATH 

Eisai’s Kozen gokokuron did not lead to any kind of resolution. On the contrary, 
his opponents grew still more bitter. He therefore decided in 1199 to leave the 
capital city of Kyoto, where he had lived for some time, and move to Kamakura. 
There he was well received by the Minamoto clan and became the founding 
abbot of Jufuku-ji, which Hojo Masako, the widow of the shogun Minamoto 
Yoritomo (d. 1199) built in the year 1200 in memory of her husband and his 
father. The temple ranks third among the “Five Mountains" (gozan) of Ka¬ 
makura. 73 Shortly thereafter, the capital city once again opened its doors to 
Eisai. At the behest of the shogun Minamoto Yoriie, he agreed in 1202 to become 
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the first abbot of Kennin-ji, a Zen monastery built in Kyoto by the emperor 
There the early Zen movement of Japan found its center. Meantime, the nearby 
headquarters of Tendai and Shingon demanded concessions. By imperial decree 
Kennin-ji was obliged to erect, in addition to the meditation hall (Zen-in) 
shrines honoring Tendai (Tendai-in) and Shingon (Shingon-in). 

During his final years, Eisai’s activity centered around the two temples he 
headed in Kamakura and Kyoto. In general, he enjoyed a position of respect 
and the favor of the court and important offices in the Buddhist world were 
entrusted to him. But his interest in Zen meditation diminished. Was he ad¬ 
mitting to himself that Zen’s time had not yet come for Japan? He himself had 
remarked that it would take fully fifty years after his death for Zen to flower. 74 
Esoteric rites become the focal point of his activities. Because of his expertise 
m this area he was frequently invited to important events. No longer did he 
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a sudden shift from the highly ceremonial type of Buddhism represented by Tendai 
and Shingon to a new and strange school of meditation from China. Eisai must 
have come to realize the impossibility of an abrupt and radical change and there¬ 
fore contented himself with a mixture of Tendai and Zen—which in any case 
suited his syncretistic inclinations. Although some aspects of his life story require 
further examination, his personality and his work, minus the occasional shadow, 
are entirely worthy of the positive esteem that no less a figure than Dogen ac¬ 
corded him, according to reliable reports. The renewal of Japanese Buddhism 
in the light of the “true Dharma" owes much to this man whose endeavors 
belonged to all of Buddhism. 77 


EISAl’S DISCIPLES 

Eisai attracted numerous disciples eager to receive instruction at the hands of 
the renowned and gifted master so well versed in both Tendai and Zen. Par¬ 
ticularly worthy of mention are Ryonen Myozen (1184-1225), Taiko Gyoyu 
(1162-1241), and Shakuen Eicho (d. 1247). 78 These three most important of 
Eisai’s disciples represent very distinct personalities, whose life stories give us 
an insight into the complex situation that marked the outset of the Kamakura 
period. 

Among Eisai’s disciples, Myozen, who succeeded him in Kennin-ji, was 
the most devoted to Zen. w The history of Zen remembers him chiefly as the 
teacher of Dogen. Bom in Ise (the district of Mie), he was orphaned at the age 
of eight and brought to Mount Hiei with its temples crowding in on one another. 
There he studied the teachings of Tendai Buddhism under the direction of the 
monk Myoyu. At sixteen, he received the Hinayana precepts on the ordination 
platform of Todai-ji in Nara (1199), and later in the Tendai monastery of En- 
ryaku-ji he received the bodhisattva precepts of Mahayana. He learned Zen 
meditation from Eisai in the Kennin-ji temple and received the Dharma there. 
Had Eisai founded an independent Zen school instead of remaining with Tendai, 
Myozen would have been his Dharma heir in the ninth generation of the Huang- 
lung line of the Rinzai school and Dogen, who studied under Myozen, would 

have also been counted in this tradition. 

Dogen remained with Myozen in Kennin-ji for the six years from 1217 to 
1223. In the chapter on practice (Bendowa) of his major work, the Shobogetuo, 
Dogen recounts how he began his search by visiting many teachers throughout 
the land until finally he came to the feet of the monk Myozen in Kennin-ji. 

During that time 1 learned something of the manner of the Rinzai school. 
Myozen, the chief disciple of the patriarch Eisai, was the only of Eisai’s 
disciples who genuinely transmitted the supreme Buddha-Dharma. None 
of the others could compare with him. 80 

A happy master-student relationship developed between Myozen and Dogen. 
In both of them the zeal for Zen meditation soon kindled the desire to travel 
to China, but no sooner had they made up their minds to go than difficulties 
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arose. Myozen’s aged teacher, ajari Myoyu, lay on his deathbed and called for 
Myozen to come and be with him to the end. A report on how this news was 
received is given us in the Shdbdgenzd zuimonki, a collection of stories and sayings 
from the life of Master Dogen compiled by his disciple Ejo. Myozen called all 
the monks together and asked for their advice. After describing to them all the 
good things that his master Myoyu had done for him he said, “It is difficult to 
disobey a teacher’s request, 81 but my going to China now at the risk of my life 
to seek the Way also derives from the great compassion of the bodhisattva and 
the desire to benefit all beings.” 82 Those present all advised him to put off the 
voyage for six months or a year. Only the young pupil Dogen, “the least ex¬ 
perienced of the monks,” endorsed the plan. His advice carried the day and 
Myozen announced his decision to begin the trip, explaining that his presence 

could not rally Kelp his sick teacher and would be of no help to those seek'ine 
to abandon the world and follow the Way. ng 
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Eisai s disciples Gyoyu and Eicho surpassed their master in their syncretistic 
tendencies. In a sense, they represent the consequences of what he taught and 
practiced. Although neither of them represent Zen strictly speaking, they are 
important for understanding the Zen movement inasmuch as some of their dis¬ 
ciples were to become authentic and important Zen figures. Historical records 
mention the names of a large number of Shingon, Tendai, and Zen monks who 
were in contact with Gyoyu and Eicho. 

Gyoyu came from around Kamakura (the district of Kanagawa). Having 
decided at an early age to become a Buddhist monk, he applied himself to the 
study of the esoteric teachings of Shingon. On orders from the shogun Minamoto 
Yoritomo, the young Shingon monk took up the post of monastic assistant at 
the Hachiman shrine of Tsurugaoka in Kamakura, at the same time as he served 
as overseer of two Buddhist temples, Eifuku-ji and Daiji-ji. M When Eisai took 
up residence in Kamakura in 1200, the aging Gyoyu was his disciple and went 
on to succeed his master as abbot of the Jufuku-ji. 

Gyoyu was active mainly in the Kamakura region, the residence of Mina¬ 
moto, whose respect and trust he enjoyed. The shogun’s widow, Masako, re¬ 
quested Gyoyu’s spiritual guidance and received ordination at his hands as a 
Buddhist nun. Gyoyu also had a close friend in Sanetomo, the third shogun of 
the Minamoto clan. Sanetomo was a devoted follower of Buddhism and a com¬ 
poser of songs in the Man’ydshu style, which earned him a place in the history 
of Japanese literature. 4,5 Gyoyu was deeply disturbed when the young prince was 
assassinated in 1219, which may account for his retreat for a time to Kyoto and 
Mount Koya. There, upon the intervention of the still influential Masako, he 
became head of the Kongozammai-in temple complex, where he devoted himself 
both to the practice of Shingon and the study of Zen.* 16 It was at this time, too, 
that the well-known Shinchi Kakushin (1207-1298) studied Zen meditation 
with him. Kakushin accompanied him on his return to Kamakura and served 
him faithfully until his death. During this last period of his life, a circle of 
influential figures gathered around Gyoyu, who, in addition to his regular duties, 
had also assumed direction of Jomyo-ji. This monastery had originally been built 
in 1188 by Ashikaga Yoshikane as a Shingon temple but was later converted 
into a Zen temple by his son, Yoshiuji. In time, Jomyo-ji would be elevated 
formally to the rank of one of the “Five Mountains” of Kamakura (1386). 7 
Gyoyu passed away in Jufuku-ji at a ripe old age. 

It is not known where or when the disciple Eicho was bom. In his youth 
he too immersed himself in the exoteric and esoteric teachings of the Tendai 
system. In Kamakura he became a student of Rinzai Zen under Eisai (1199), 
and was so zealous and successful in his practice of Zen meditation that Eisai 
eventually recognized him as having the marks of his successor in the Huang- 
lung line. But through and through the syncretist that he was, Eicho never really 
sought to carry on the Zen tradition in this manner. Under him Zen was absorbed, 
without its own identity, into the general structure of Mahayana Buddhism. 
Personally, Eicho’s chief interest lay in esoteric Tendai. At the beginning of 
the Joo period (1222 or 1223), he founded and became the first abbot of the 
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Choraku-ji in the district of Gumma, where he attracted a number of notable 
disciples, among them Jinshi Eison and Enni Ben’en who later visited China 
and returned to Japan to play an important role in the establishment of Rinzai 
Zen. Eicho’s disciple Zoso Royo (1193-1276) succeeded him as head of Choraku- 
ji, which was considered a Tendai temple. 88 Eicho’s disciples made his name 
known and secured for him a place in the history of Japanese Zen. 

Eisai’s disciples were not able to provide for the survival of Rinzai Zen in 
Japan. After the early death of Myozen, a man truly animated by the spirit of 
Zen, only Gyoyu and Eicho remained, but neither of them succeeded any better 
than their master Eisai in passing the Rinzai tradition on to future generations. 
In the years that followed, however, the picture of Zen in Japan was to change. 
Contacts with China, the motherland of Zen, had not been broken off, and 
soon strong and life-giving winds were to blow across the seas from the Land 
of the Sung, helping Rinzai Zen to sink lasting roots. 


ENNI BEN’EN 

Enni Ben’en (1201-1280) is the pivotal figure in the history of Rinzai Zen in 
Japan during the thirteenth century. 89 Not as well known as other Zen master*- 
mdeed often hardly known at all—Enni Ben’en spent most of his long life in 
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In his later years, as he went about his different activities in Kyoto, he was in 
fact reputed to be one of the most learned persons of his time. While his immense 
knowledge assured him of great respect, even more important for the promotion 
of Zen than all his learning was his profound experience of enlightenment, the 
fruit of his intense discipline in China. 

The success of Enni’s stay in China (1235—1241) turned out to be of ex¬ 
traordinary significance. He had the good fortune to be accepted as a student 
of the prestigious Zen master Wu-chun Shih-fan, who practiced in Manjuzen- 
ji (Chin., Wan-shou ch’an-ssu) on Mount Ching in the province of Chekiang, 
one of the “Five Mountains” of the Sung period. 91 Having practiced in his early 
years under well-known masters, Wu-chun became the Dharma heir of P’o-an 
Tsu-hsien (1136-1211). The esteemed Chinese master held his Japanese student 
in high regard and after an intense but short period of practice awarded him 
the seal of enlightenment (1237). To honor the occasion, Wu-chun presented 
his disciple with the precious gift of a portrait of himself, bearing a personally 
inscribed dedication dated 1238—a choice piece of art of the highest quality. 
In the words of one art historian, the painting “enables one to feel the presence 
of the enlightened Ch'an master. From the master’s countenance, aglow with 
the personal qualities of his imposing personality, there emanates the power of 
this truly great portrait.” 92 Enni was permitted to take this remembrance of 
his master home with him, and to this day it is preserved and revered in To- 
fuku-ji. 

His seven years on Mount Ching afforded Enni the incomparable opportunity 
of steeping himself in the Zen that was in full flower in China at the time. The 
Chinese monastery of Wan-shou ch’an-ssu became one of the mainstays of the 
bridge across which Zen travelled to Japan. Many of the Chinese Buddhists who 
played crucial roles in spreading Zen in Japan had practiced on Mount Ching 
under Wu-chun, among them Wu-hsileh Tsu-yiian (Jpn., Mugaku Sogen, 1226— 
1286), the founder of Engaku-ji (Kamakura), and Wu-an P’u-ning (Jpn., Gottan 
Funei, 1197-1276), the second abbot of Kencho-ji (Kamakura). Many other 
Japanese monks, following the example of their countryman Enni, visited Mount 
Ching and studied under Wu-chun and his successors. 

In addition to the portrait of his master, Wu-chun, and Buddhist and Con- 
fucian texts, Enni also returned to Japan with monastic rules and meditation 
texts. He remained first in Kyushu, establishing a number of monasteries in the 
region around Hakata and propagating the school of the Buddha mind in the 
north part of the island. Despite the opposition mounting among local Tendai 
groups, Enni’s reputation grew and attracted the attention of many prominent 
contemporaries. 

In 1243 Fujiwara Michiie (1192-1252), who had withdrawn into privacy 
after an illustrious life of activity, summoned the good monk who had recently 
returned from China and whose fame was spreading in his homeland. Already 
for some years Michiie had nurtured the idea of erecting a grand temple to 
Buddha in the capital, one that would rank in splendor with the great temples 
of Todai-ji and Kofuku-ji in Nara. In the person of Enni he had discovered his 
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founding abbot. Although the project advanced slowly, Enni now had a powerful 
patron on whose effective protection he could rely. He took up residence in 
Fumon-in, a building put up in 1246 alongside what would one day be the 
completed temple complex of Tofuku-ji. 93 It was Michiie’s dream that the 
Buddhist tradition would find a home in the new temple, which, in addition 
to a Zen hall, would also include quarters for Shingon and Tendai rites. 

From the start, Enni’s abilities lay in this line. He presided over Shingon 
and Tendai rituals, lectured on the Dainichi-kyo, the main sutra of Shingon 
Buddhism, and on the popular syncretistic treatises, the Sugyoroku and Buppo- 
daimei'Toku. Still, Zen meditation took first place and the spiritual life of the 
Zen monks on Mount Ching remained his ideal. And so Zen grew in popularity, 
largely through the efforts of this spirited, balanced, and effective monk and 
the assistance of his influential patrons. Enni rejoiced as opposition weakened 
and Zen meditation became better known and practiced. During the decade he 
spent working in the capital city of Kyoto, there was a clear shift in the popular 
attitude toward this new school from China—not a sudden and dramatic change, 
but clearly an advance over the state of affairs under Eisai and his successors. 

Tofuku-ji, which later became one of the Five Mountains of Zen in Kyoto, 

developed into the center of the Zen movement in the capital. It was only 

completed after the death of Fujiwara Michiie. At the request of Ichijo Sanetsune, 

Michiie s third son and founder of the Ichijo clan, Enni consecrated the monastery 
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Zen is the Buddha mind. The precepts (morality) are its external form; the 
teachings are its explanation in words; the invocation of the name (nem- 
bucsu) is an expedient means (Skt., updya; Jpn., hoben). Because these 
three proceed from the Buddha mind, this school represents the founda¬ 
tion. 96 

The value of Zen is seen in its universal character. All things and all forms, 
it is said, take their origin from Zen and return to Zen, the "Way of Great 
Liberation.” "When one comprehends this way, all teachings, open and secret, 
are fulfilled." 97 Through Zen practice, one attains the Buddha mind, which is 
identical with one’s own mind. 

When someone who has not yet attained the Way practices Zen for a time, 
that person is Buddha for the duration; if one practices Zen for a day, one 
is Buddha for a day; if one practices Zen for one’s entire lifetime, one is 
Buddha for a lifetime. And whoever fosters this faith is a person of great 
capacity and is a receptacle for the Dharma. 98 

The Rinzai Zen that Enni learned in China corresponds to the teachings 
of the Sixth Patriarch. "The Buddha mind is without form and without attach¬ 
ment (muso mujaku),” and correct practice is that of “no-mind and no-thinking 
(mushin munen),” 99 which transcends all discriminating thought. Enni repeats 
the words of the Platform Sutra: "Do not think good, do not think evil!" The 
person of the Tao of no-mind goes beyond all differentiation, including the 
difference between passion and enlightenment. Clearly, this is pure Zen, the 
unadulterated teaching of the Zen patriarchs. Miraculous powers are insignificant. 
Nothing matters but “to see into one's nature and to become the Buddha" (kensho 
jobutsu ). 100 The questioning persists: 

With what knowledge can one grasp what it means to see into one’s nature 
and become Buddha? 

The answer goes to the heart of the matter: 

The knowledge that one attains through learning the sutras and sastras is 
called seeing, hearing, perceiving, understanding. This is the knowledge 
of ordinary, ignorant people (Skt., prthagjana; Jpn., bombu ); it is not true 
understanding. The one who directs the light and allows the light to reflect 
back, such a one grasps the original Buddha nature. This is what is called 
the Eye of Wisdom. With this eye one sees one’s nature and becomes Bud¬ 
dha. 101 

Toward the end of his treatise, Enni touches on the meaning of life and 
death. Once released from the cycle of rebirth, the enlightened person transcends 
the difference between life and death. "No-mind and no-thinking know neither 
birth nor destruction." The condition of an enlightened one is that of the great 
nirvana. 107 
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Enni’s Dharma words communicate pure, undiluted Zen, the Zen that he 
himself strived to communicate to his disciples. How far he succeeded in particular 
cases is, of course, uncertain. His lectures reached very diverse audiences. 

Because of the large number of Enni’s disciples, the Shoichi-ha movement 
ramified in several directions. 101 In his History of Buddhism, Akamatsu lists fifteen 
disciples of Enni, some of whom founded their own lines of tradition. Several 
of them were abbots of Tofuku-ji: Tozan Tansho (1231-1291), Enni’s immediate 
successor; Mukan Gengo (also, Mukan Fumon, 1212-1291), the third abbot of 
Tofuku-ji and well-known as the founding abbot of the prominent Zen temple 
at Nanzen-ji; Hakuun Egyo, the fourth abbot of Tofuku-ji; Sanso E’un (1231- 
1301) and Zosan Junku (1233-1308), the fifth and sixth in the succession of 
abbots; and finally,,the ninth and tenth abbots of Tofuku-ji, Chigotsu Daie 
(1229-1312) and Jikio Chikan (1245-1322). Muju Dogyo (1226-1313), dis¬ 
tinguished for his broad knowledge of the Mahayana teachings, was especially 
interested in the syncretistic mixture of mikkyo. He is the author of numerous 
works, notably a collection known as the Shasekishii. Soho Sogen (1262-1335), 
who lived in both Tofuku-ji and Nanzen-ji, was asked by Emperor Go-Uda to 
elucidate the way of Zen in the imperial palace; he was the first of his time to 
receive the honorary title of "Zen Master” (zenji). To deepen their formation, 
most of Ennis disciples visited China where for the most part they gained a 
sound knowledge of Zen teaching and practice. Some of them remained attached 
to esoteric forms of Buddhism. 104 Jinshi Eison (1195-1272), who studied with 
Enm at the feet of Gyoyu, is also listed in the line of Shoichi. 
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remains an undeniable difference between Enni and Eicho in Enni's greater 
esteem for Zen than for Tendai or mikkyo . 106 

In this way, Furuta seeks to substantiate his argument that although Enni, who 
taught the Zen of his Chinese master Wu-chun, did not himself actually establish 
a fully independent Zen school in Japan, he did “set Zen firmly on its way to 
full independence." 107 

Enni Ben en was nearly eighty when he died in his monastery of Tofuku- 
ji in 1280. His departing verses express the satisfaction that he felt after a lifetime 
of dedicated labors in a rapidly changing society. Called “the greatest and most 
active propagator of the Zen of his Chinese master," 108 he holds a lasting place 
in the history of Japanese Zen. At the time of his death, Rinzai Zen had already 
moved into the second phase of its development in Japan. That it had so quickly 
advanced on its way to independence was due to the dedicated efforts of Chinese 
Zen masters on Japanese soil. 


SHINCHI KAKUSHIN 

Despite his great gifts, Shinchi Kakushin (or Muhon Kakushin (1207-1298), a 
contemporary of Enni, did not play as important a role in Japanese Zen history, 
for. he loved solitude and after an exciting apprenticeship took up permanent 
residence on a remote piece of land in his native region. 109 Bom in a village of 
what is today the district of Nagano, he began his spiritual journey at the age 
of fourteen; at eighteen he received the tonsure, and at twenty-eight was ordained 
a monk on the platform of Todai-ji at Nara. From there he took up the study 
of Tantric teachings and rituals in the Shingon monasteries of Mount Koya. It 
was there that he met his first Zen teacher—Gyoyu, a disciple of Eisai whom 
Shinchi was to accompany in Kamakura from 1239 to 1241. Under Dogen he 
took the bodhisattva vows. After further study under several Japanese Zen masters 
he decided to go to China, where he remained for about six years between 1249 
and 1254. 

Like so many of his compatriots, Kakushin looked forward to studying with 
Master Wu-chun Shih-fang, who was known to be amicably disposed toward 
the Japanese, only to discover upon arriving in China that the famous master 
had died. Disappointed, Kakushin set out on a pilgrimage to the best known 
centers of Buddhism in China until a fellow Japanese named Genshin directed 
him to the’ most prominent Chinese Zen master of the time—Wu-men Hui- 
k’ai (1183-1260), the fifth-generation Dharma heir of Wu-tsu Fa-yen (1024?- 
1104). From the first day the relationship between the master and his Japanese 
disciple was uncommonly close. At their first meeting Hui-k’ai asked the new¬ 
comer, "There is no gate for getting in here. Where did you come in from?" 
Kakushin replied, “I came in by the non-gate (mumon )." “What is your name?” 
the master inquired. “My name is Kakushin (i.e., “enlightened mind")." At 
that Hui-k’ai composed the following spontaneous verse: 
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Mind is the Buddha. 

The Buddha is mind. 

Mind and Buddha, such as they are, 
Are the same in past and future. 


After a mere six months of practice Kakushin received the seal of succession 
from Hui-k’ai. At his departure the master presented him with three gifts: a 
robe, a portrait of himself, and a copy of the Mumonkan written in his own 
hand. Kakushin treasured these gifts as the invaluable fruit of his stay in China. 
The Mumonkan was to become the keystone of his teachings in Japan. It is said 
that there was a further exchange of letters across the sea in which Hui-k’ai 
sent his final gifts—another robe and seven portraits of the Zen masters of his 
line, beginning with Wu-tsu Fa-yen (whom Hui-k’ai held in special regard) 
passing down to Hui-k’ai himself, and ending with Kakushin. 

Upon retur ning to Japan, Kakushin built the small monastery of Saiho-ii 
*' a '" k T' n as Kuk<lk , u ' ,l) ln ,h ' hilly terrain of Yura (in the district of Waka- 
vama). where he stayed for some forty years. He was frequently invited to Kyoto 
to give lectures for the retired emperots Katneyama and Oo-Fukakusa andTr 
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Not long after, another important koan collection of the Rinzai school, the 
Hekiganroku, would arrive. 112 Thus at the time of its initial introduction into 
japan, Rinzai Zen was already assured of the two works that would prove nor¬ 
mative for its practice. 


CHINESE MASTERS 

During the first half of the Kamakura period, despite numerous excursions to 
China by Japanese monks for study, the Zen of the Rinzai school was able to 
take root in Japan only in syncretistic form, that is, mixed with other Buddhist 
schools, especially Tendai and Shingon. This was due mainly to the cultural 
and religious climate of the times. The religious revival that was taking shape 
among the Japanese people could not simply break abruptly with widespread, 
indigenous customs. The esoteric rites that accounted for the dominant form of 
religious practice during the middle ages were deeply rooted in the feudal society 
of the time. New attitudes and practices could only slowly hope to replace the 
people s faith in the magical powers of special ceremonies and incantations. 
During the first half of the Kamakura period, contacts with influential figures 
both from the Minamoto clan as well as from the ruling family of the Hojo were 
limited by the dominant social attitudes of the time. 

During the Kamakura period, Zen received its warmest reception among 
the warrior class—the samurai. According to a popular saying of the time, “Ten¬ 
dai is for the imperial court, Shingon for the nobility, Zen for the warrior class, 
and Pure Land for the masses.” We get an insight into this connection between 
warriors and monks from the admonition that Sasaki Sadatsuna, a vassal of 
Minamoto, offered his son: “The duty of a warrior, like that of a monk, is to 
obey orders. ... He must consider his life not his own but a gift offered to his 
lord." No doubt there were also ethical reasons for why the samurai turned to 
Zen, with its teaching of loyalty, courage, and fearlessness even to the point of 
facing death. But it was not the implications for military training that account 
above all for Zen's popularity among the warriors. Nor do sociological factors 
alone suffice to explain the close relation between the samurai and Zen. Equally 
important were certain essential aspects of Zen that came to light during this 
period, especially with the Mongolian invasions. 113 

It was under the fourth regent, Hojo Tokiyori (1227-1263), that the military 
regime (bakufu) of Kamakura became seriously interested in Zen. Tokiyori, who 
has been called "one of the great politicians of Japan,” 114 was strongly attracted 
to Zen meditation, practicing it conscientiously and finally attaining enlight¬ 
enment under a Chinese master. In 1246 he assumed the office of shikken, a 
Japanese practice whereby just as the shogun took the place of the tenno, so 
would the shikken act in the name and place of the shbgun (in cases where the 
latter was either too young or unable to exercise his office), and in effect was 
fully empowered to run the government. Tokiyori, as well as his two successors, 
Tokimune (1251-1284, ruled 1256-1284) and Sadatoki (1271-1311), were 
powerful, generous, and intelligent patrons who fostered the growth of the Zen 
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of the Chinese masters in the Kamakura. The circle of Zen followers spread 
from the upper strata of society among the warrior class. In the city of Kamakura, 
which had been transformed from an impoverished fishing village into the second 
most important center of the nation, Japanese Rinzai Zen moved into a new 
phase. 

The Japanese Zen monk Muzo Josho (1234-1306), 115 who during a fourteen- 
year stay in phina (1252-1264) attained enlightenment under Master Shi-hsi 
Hsin-yueh of the line of Sung-yiian Ch’ung-yiieh (1139-1209) and surpassed 
all others in his close relations with the Chinese masters of the time, reports 
as follows in his informative work Kozenki: 


Of late, one can find there the Zen masters Daikaku, Gottan, Mugaku, 
and Daikyu, all of them outstanding men from the Land of Sung, pillars 
of the Dharma school. Outwardly, they show goodness and wisdom; in¬ 
wardly, they are full of marvelous powers. Their mission is to propagate 
the Dharma, their heart’s desire to save sentient beings. Without fear of 
turbulent seas, they came to this land from afar. . . . They make the Bud¬ 
dha s sun to shine and radiate their own deep learning widely. 116 


In this passage, Muzo mentions the four most prominent Chinese Zen masters 
who came to Japan during this period: Lan-hsi Tao-lung (Jpn., Rankei Doryu, 
whose posthumous title is Daikaku, 1213-1278); Wu-an P’u-ning (Gottan Funei); 

iu l c n8 ; n c n (DaikyQ Sh6nen > 121 4-1289); and Wu-hsiieh Tsu-yuan 
(Mugaku Sogen). Spiritual leaders of imposing stature, these four masters taught 
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small to accommodate the increase in students, and before long the number of 
practitioners at this center of pure Zen surpassed that of the syncretistic Zen 
center at Jufuku-ji. 

Hojo Tokiyori conceived a plan to establish a representative Zen monastery 
in Kamakura. When the monastery complex was completed in 1253 it was named 
after the Kencho era and Lan-hsi was called upon to be its founding abbot. 
Modeled after Mount Ching in China, the buildings of Kencho-ji constituted 
the first full-fledged Rinzai monastery in Japan. We shall have more to say about 
its structure and organization in connection with the system of the “Five Moun¬ 
tains. From the very first day, Lan-hsi established the strict observance of a 
Chinese Zen monastery at Kencho-ji. Its influence across the country was enor¬ 
mous and the name of its Chinese founding abbot grew famous. Thus when 
Tokiyori invited Wu-an Pu-ning to Kamakura, Lan-hsi was able to turn over 
the leadership of Kencho-ji to his countryman, while he himself moved on to 
Kyoto to continue his efforts for the spread of authentic Zen. Lan-hsi became 
the eleventh abbot of Kennin-ji (1259-1261), which Enni had rebuilt and en¬ 
larged with a monk's hall after it had been damaged by fire. Ever since the time 
of Eisai, Zen had been practiced at Kennin-ji together with the esoteric Tendai 
and Shingon rites. Lan-hsi changed all that, insisting on the practice of pure 
Zen, and in so doing accomplished the reform that Enni had hoped for but never 
succeeded in bringing about. When the emperor Go-Saga (1220-1272, ruled 
1243—1246) returned from a journey on official business, Lan-hsi accepted his 
invitation to lecture on Zen at the imperial court; he also instructed the former 
emperor in Zen meditation. 

Meanwhile P’u-ning 119 had matters firmly in hand in Kamakura. This highly 
gifted monk, one of Wu-chun’s most outstanding disciples, had already made a 
name for himself in China before coming to Japan in 1260. At Kencho-ji he 
carried on the work of his predecessor Lan-hsi energetically. Tokiyori entrusted 
himself to P’u-ning’s spiritual guidance and attained enlightenment. Although 
already advanced in years, this highly original master gathered a circle of select 
disciples about himself. Many stories are told about him, perhaps the best known 
of which is how he once refused to pay respect to the bodhisattva Jizo (Skt., 
Kfitigarbha) whose picture was the main object of devotion in the Buddha hall 
of Kencho-ji, claiming that he himself was a Buddha in no way inferior to the 
bodhisattva. P’u-ning’s style was pure Rinzai. Had not Lin-chi (Rinzai) impressed 
on his disciples that they were all—each and every one of them sitting in front 
of him—Buddhas? It was hard for such a capricious personality, so full of mischief, 
to be at home in Japan, and after Tokiyori died in 1263 P’u-ning returned to 
China. The tradition that developed from him was named the line of Sokaku, 
after his title, Sokaku Zenji. Among his disciples was the belligerent Togan E’an 
(1225-1277), whose reckless methods in promoting pure Zen brought him into 
conflict with the monks of Mount Hiei. 120 After him, the Sokaku line died out. 

When Lan-hsi returned to Kamakura, Tokiyori made him superior of the 
newly founded Zen monastery of Zenko-ji, a position he held until he returned 
to the post of abbot of Kencho-ji. Unfortunately, in 1265 he became the object 
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of defamatory rumors accusing him of being a spy for the Mongol regime in 
China. Twice he was forced into exile. After repeated admonitions, he was 
permitted to live for a while in Jufuku-ji. It was only shortly before his death 
that he was called back to Kencho-ji where, together with the regent Hojo 
Tokimune, he selected a site for Engaku-ji, which had already been planned 
as the second largest Zen temple. Lan-hsi is remembered in history as the 
“Zen Master of the Great Enlightenment” (Daikaku Zenji). The line of his 
disciples (Daikaku-ha) formed a numerically strong and significant force within 
the Rinzai Zen of that time. The master also left his followers a collection of say- 

ings (Daikaku zenji goroku) as well as a short introduction to Zen meditation 
(Zazenron). 

Among the well-known Zen masters who came to Japan during this early 
period, Ta-hsiu (Daikyu) played a somewhat modest role while filling various 
positions of leadership in a number of Kamakura monasteries. 121 Ta-hsiu was 
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“The greatest event of my life is at last here." 

Bukko asked, “How would you face it?" 

Tokimune uttered, *' Katsu!” as if he were frightening away all his enemies 
actually before him. 

Bukko was pleased and said, “Truly, a lion’s child roars like a lion.” u ’ 

When the Mongols launched their second invasion in 1281 the dangers were 
even greater. Only with great difficulty were the Japanese able to mount a defense 
against the enemy, who were landing in Kyushu in even larger numbers. On 
14 August, the Japanese were aided by a powerful typhoon. This “wind of the 
gods” (kamikaze)' 1 * inflicted serious damages on the Mongol ships; thousands 
drowned and those that survived were killed by the Japanese. The debacle was 
complete. 

The following year witnessed the completion of Engaku-ji where, as we 
said, Wu-hsiieh became the first abbot. Two years later, in 1284, Tokimune 
suddenly took ill and decided to take the tonsure and assume the monastic robes. 
After the early death of the regent, who had taken the monastic name of Doko, 
his wife withdrew to the convent of Tokei-ji, which she had erected in 1285 
on a hill facing Engaku-ji. 125 This little convent, decked out entirely in green, 
was popularly known as Enkiri-dera (Temple of Divorce) or Kakekomi-dera 
(Temple of Runaways) since it had become a refuge for women who had been 
dismissed or mistreated by their husbands. Today the buildings of Tokei-ji, like 
so many others, are completely new (the original wood structures having proved 
easy prey to the devastation of fire) and there are no longer any nuns to preserve 
the memory of their noble foundress. Only a beautiful bronze bust of Amida 
from the Muromachi period bears witness to the devotion to the Buddha of 
Compassion that these pious women combined with the strict practice of Zen. 

With his combination of great knowledge, pedagogical know-how, and 
genuine friendliness, Wu-hsiieh (Mugaku) attracted many disciples. During a 
short but illustrious period of activity, he also directed his attentions to the 
court and the larger circle of Kamakura warriors. His posthumous title, “Zen 
Master of the Buddha-Light," also identified his successors as the Bukko-ha. 
There is no doubt that this master taught the same authentic Zen he had learned 
so well in the monastic halls of Wu-chun. This same spirit of faithfulness was 
carried on by his elderly disciple Ichio Inko (1210-1281), who lent support to 
the Zen movement in northeastern Japan from the Choraku-ji. Another of his 
pupils, Kian Soen (1261-1313) exercised considerable influence as the second 
abbot of Nanzen-ji in Kyoto; we will have more to say about him later. The 
most famous name in this circle of early disciples, however, is that of Koho 
Kennichi (1241-1316), the eldest son of emperor Go-Saga. After studying with 
Enni and P’u-ning, Koho entered the school of Wu-hsiieh. He is clearly re¬ 
sponsible for an influx of syncretistic Zen. 126 He transformed the monastery of 
Ungan-ji in Nasu from a center for the practice of the Shugendo branch of 
Shingon into a Zen temple. There he set himself up as abbot, practicing and 
passing on to his disciples an adulterant of Zen. 
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The success of these four great Chinese Zen masters assured the implantation 
of an independent Rinzai school in Japan modeled after the Chinese Rinzai 
tradition. A total of sixteen Chinese Zen missionaries are said to have come 
over from the continent to spread Zen in the islands of Japan. While not all of 
them were of the same quality or achieved the same fame, the Zen they all 
brought with them was authentic. The number of Japanese monks who visited 
China was larger—fifteen for the time of the Southern Sung dynasty (1127- 
1279) and another fifteen for the Yuan period (1271-1368). From these Chinese 
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and scientific activities much in the style of later Chinese Rinzai masters. The 
first, Tung-mmg Hui-jih (Tomyo E’nichi, 1272-1340), 129 was appointed to sue- 
cessive posts as abbot m the most important Zen temples of Kamakura beginning 
soon after his arrival in 1309. He belonged to the tradition of the Soto school 

MSx fl l, L generatl0n after Hun 8<hih Cheng-chueh (Wanshi Shogaku, 1091- 
1157). Although he taught Soto doctrine in the monastic halls, his artistic 
inclinations drew him much more in the direction of the culturally-oriented 
form of Zen inspired by I-shan and the regent Sadatoki. At the invitation of 
Emperor Go-Daigo (1287-1338) he came to the capital city of Kyoto and served 
as the superior of the Kennin-ji monastery. His artistic accomplishments were 
held in regard among the Rinzai circles of Kamakura and Kyoto, where he was 
in no way considered an intruder. 

The same may be said of the second master from the Soto school, Tung- 
ling Yung-yu (Toryo Eiyo, d. 1365), 130 who belonged to the same line as Tung- 
ming and arrived in Kamakura in 1351, the last Chinese master of the period. 
Also warmly received by adherents of the Rinzai school, he became close friends 
with the famous contemporary Zen master and artist Muso Soseki. The line that 
developed from these two Chinese Soto masters (Wanshi-ha) enjoyed the support 
of powerful patrons, particularly from the house of Asakura. After flourishing 
for a time in eastern Japan, it disappeared with the defeat of the Asakura warriore 
under Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582). “The style of this school is completely dif¬ 
ferent from the Soto Zen of the Eihei-ji school," 131 the school that originated 
with Dogen and his disciples and is still active in Japan. 

Takatoki (1303-1333, ruled from 1316), the last ruler of the Hojo clan, 
could still be counted among the patrons of Zen inasmuch as he kept up relations 
with the various Zen temples and occasionally offered them assistance. But the 
real interests of this degenerate, brutal, and weak-willed ruler were cockfighting 
and dancing. His corrupt government brought great unrest across the country. 
The intent of the decrees he issued on Zen temples was mainly to strengthen 
discipline and thus keep them under his control. He gave a friendly reception 
to the three Chinese masters Ch’ing-cho Cheng-ch’eng (Seisetsu Shocho, 1274— 
1339), Ming-chi Ch’u-chun (Minki Soshun, 1262-1336), and Chu-hsien Fan- 
hsien (Jikusen Bonsen, 1292-1348), to each of whom he granted a prominent 
post in one of the Zen temples of Kamakura. 132 

The Zen master Ch’ing-cho, 133 an illustrious figure closely related to the 
line of Wu-chun, arrived in Japan in 1326. His abilities were given the full 
recognition they deserved. He became the superior of a number of prominent 
monasteries in Kamakura and Kyoto—Kencho-ji, Engaku-ji, Kennin-ji, and 
Nanzen-ji. A devotee of the great T’ang master Pai-chang, he worked to adapt 
Chinese monastic rules to Japanese customs. He composed the Daikon shingi, a 
monastic rule whose strict observance Takatoki enjoined on the Zen monasteries. 
The powerful Ogasawara Sadamune (1294-1350), who was entrusted with the 
governance of a number of provinces, invited him to the land of Shinano to 
become founding abbot of Kaizen-ji. The rules of the Daikon shingi were incor¬ 
porated into the rules of etiquette of the Ogasawara school (Ogasawara-ryu), 
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which Sadamune’s uncle Nagahide among others had composed and which were 
still in use during the Tokugawa period. Ch’ing-cho’s disciples form what ' 
known as the Daikan-ha, after the posthumous title of their master, Daika 
Zenji. ’ n 

The contribution of these Chinese masters to the formation of Zen Buddhism 
in Japan is considerable. During the second half of the thirteenth century the 
center of the Zen movement shifted for a time to Kamakura. The five monasteries 
known as the “Five Mountains" (gozan) of Kamakura, already mentioned severally 
in relation to their founding abbots, were Kencho-ji (Lan-hsi Tao-lung 1253) 
Tsu-yuan, 1282), Jufuku-ji (Myoan Eisai, 1200),’Jomyo- 
Gyoyu, 1212), and Jochi-ji (Ta-hsiu Cheng-nien, 1283). Whether 

j ' S ! S J 7 a ' r Q ead J existed u dur , in g the Kamakura period is not clear. An early report 
dated 1299 refers to the elevation of Jochi-ji to the tank of the gozan, leading 
one to surmise that the establishment of the Five Mountains extends back to 
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in detail later—the names of many significant Zen masters up to Hakuin Ekaku 
t e most influential leader of Rinzai Zen during the modem period, appear in 

Japant'RSSn.'"'” qUaliti ' S ^ UnlqUe P ' a “ h th ' T <* 

Nampo, who like Enni Ben’en came from Suruga (in the region of Shizuoka) 
and was said to be Enn.’s nephew, began his spiritual path like many other 
Buddhist monks in a local temple near his home. At eighteen he visited Kencho- 
ymKamdcur. and studied Zen meditation under Lan-hsi. Soon afterward, in 

, ’ i e , traveIled to China and Practiced under the renowned master Hsii- 

t ang Chih-yu (Kido Chigu, 1185-1269) on Mount Hsueh-tou in Chekiang. He 
followed his master first to the Ching-tz’u temple and then to Mount Ching, 
the thriving center of Chinese Zen at the time. In late summer of 1265 he 
experienced enlightenment and received the seal of discipleship from Hsii-t’ang 
in the tenth generational line of Yang-ch'i. Before his return to Japan, the master 
gave him a gift of some parting verses that express both the master’s deep love 
for his Japanese pupil as well as the high hopes he held for him: 


To knock on the door and search with care, 

To walk broad streets and search the more: 

Old Hsii-t'ang taught so clear and bright, 

And many are the grandchildren on the eastern sea who received Ithis 
dharma]. 157 


Having knocked bravely at the high door of a demanding master, Nampo 
received of the master's best. Once home, Nampo spent a number of years with 
his previous teacher Lan-hsi and then went to the southern island of Kyushu 
to take over the direction first of Kotoku-ji in Fukuoka and three years later of 
the nearby monastery of Sofuku-ji. This temple, where Nampo spent thirty years, 
pales in comparison with the great complexes of Kyoto and Kamakura, yet one 
cannot really speak of a life spent in seclusion. Subordinate to the Dazaifu, the 
old regional government in Kyushu, Sofuku-ji served the Zen movement as a 
bridgehead to China. Many a Japanese and Chinese monk passed through on 
his travels. Nampo himself attracted many disciples and Sofuku-ji became the 
site of his dedicated and successful efforts on behalf of Zen. 

Details on Nampo’s talks and his practice of Zen in Kotoku-ji and Sofuku- 
ji are to be found in two collections of sayings, Kotoku-ji goroku and Sofuku-ji 
goroku. Together with other reports on his activity in the monasteries of Manju- 
ji (Kyoto) and Kencho-ji (Kamakura), these works form a representative work 
known as the Collection of Sayings of the National Master En?u Daio (Enzu Daio 
kokushi goroku), which was later incorporated into the Sino-Japanese Buddhist 
canon.' 38 During his days in Sofuku-ji, Nampo developed a sense of national 
responsibility disclosed in such expressions as “the Great Nation of Nippon" or 
“the Great Country of Nippon" (Dainipponkoku). 139 Although the Zen school 
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certainly originated in China and was brought over to Japan, he taught, Zen 
as such is not “Chinese” but transcends history. The Buddha manifests himself 
day after day; Bodhidharma comes from the West again and again. The char- 
acteristic events of Zen tradition, like the smile of Kasyapa or the nine-year 
meditation of Bodhidharma, are timeless. The disciples practicing in Sofuku-ji 
were told to live in the here and now; the Zen that was brought to Japan is the 
Zen of the present moment in Japan. The information available shows how 
deeply Nampo’s insight penetrated during the time of his activity in Sofuku-ji. 

In 1304, at the invitation of the retired emperor Kameyama, Nampo came 
to Kyoto and the following year was named abbot of Manju-ji in Kyoto, where 
Shuho Myocho (1282-1338) became his disciple. 140 The collection of sayings 
from this period (Manju-ji goroku) show the Japanese character that Rinzai Zen 
was assuming. At the time the Tendai monks of Mount Hiei, who were not at 
all happy about Nampo’s unadulterated style of Zen, prevented him from taking 
over Kagen-ji, which the former emperor Go-Uda had erected for him. Nampo 
moved to Kamakura, where for a short time he directed Shokan-ji. Shuho fol¬ 
lowed him. At last he was called to take over as abbot of Kencho-ji. m For 
exactly one year Nampo occupied the highest office of the nation’s most venerable 
Zen temple. As he predicted, he died on the twenty-ninth day of the twelfth 
month—one year to the day after he had been enthroned as abbot. According 
to tradition, he stated at the installation ceremony, "On the twenty-ninth day 
of the twelfth month of next year, my going will be going to nowhere.”' 42 Before 
he died he composed these parting verses: 


1 rebuke the wind and revile the rain, 

1 do not know the Buddhas and patriarchs; 

My single activity turns in the twinkling of an eye 
Swifter even than a lightning flash. 141 
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first abbot of the Myoshirvji, which was completed ten years later. The Daio 
line formed by Nampo’s disciples developed into the Daitoku-ji-ha and the 
Myoshin-ji-ha, both of which are still influential today, and bring us to the next 
period. Before the end of the Kamakura period, the implantation of the Rinzai 
school in Japan was complete. 


NOTES 

1. The story of Bodhidharma’s passage to Japan and his meeting with Prince Shotoku 
(572-621) in the twenty-first year of the reign of Emperor Suiko (ruled 593-628) is 
legendary. Kinomiya Yasuhiko describes the sources and contents of the legend in his 
book on Eisai, Eisai Zenji, pp. lOfF. 

2. According to Gundert, Dosho was the first Japanese monk of importance (Japanische 
Religionsgeschichte, p. 36). He is renowned as the first known meditation teacher in Japan 
(Miura and Sasaki, Zen Dust, p. 17) and as such stands at the beginning of the pre¬ 
history of the Zen movement in Japan. 

3. M. Eder, Ceschichce der japanischen Religion, vol. 2, p. 5. Cf. Kinomiya, EisaiZenji, 
p. 15. 

4. On Tao-hsuan Lu'shih see Zen Dust, pp. 17-18. Cf. Ui, Zenshushi I, pp. 307- 
308. 

5. Gundert provides the most important dates, events, and writings of Saicho (/a- 
panische Rehgionsgeschichte, pp. 54ff). AH works on Japanese Buddhism and relevant lexicons 
treat this famous monk from the Heian period (794-1192). 

6. See Kinomiya, EisaiZenji, pp. 17-18. 

7. Ibid. 

8. It is not clear whether Kukai (774-835), the founder of Shingon Buddhism, had 
contact with the Zen school during his stay in China, but we may suppose that he knew 
of it. In later years a place for meditation would be established on Mount Kdya. See 
Kinomiya, Eisai Zenji, pp. 17ff. 

9. l-kung was the first to introduce the Zen of the Sixth Patriarch, Hui-neng, into 
Japan. See Zen Dust, p. 295. On the invitation of l-k’ung to Japan see Y. H. Ku, History 
of Zen, p. 156. Cf. Kinomiya, EisaiZenji, pp. 21-22. 

10. See Zen Dust, p. 295; Ku, History of Zen, pp. 156-57. 

11. The dating of the Kamakura period varies. If one takes the decisive defeat of the 
Taira clan at Dan no Ura as its beginning, it begins as early as 1185. In 1192 Minamoto 
Yoritomo was ceremoniously introduced into the service of the shogun. 

12. Apparently Kakua was the first Japanese Buddhist monk to have traveled to China 
with the express purpose of searching for Zen. See M. Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 38. 
The anecdote is mentioned in M. and A. Matsunaga, Foundation of Japanese Buddhism, 
vol. 2, p. 187. See also Ku, History of Zen, p. 160, and Zengaku daijiten, vol. I, p. 149. 

13. See the brief biographies in Zen Dust, pp. 195-96 and Zengaku daijiten , vol. 1 , p. 
82 b,c. 

14. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten, vol. 2, p. 1008; cf. vol. 1, p. 149. 
See also Washio Junkei, Nihon zenshushi no kenkyu, pp. 106-121); Okubo Doshu, Ddgen 
Zenji-den no kenkyu, pp. 406-68; Kinomiya Yasuhiko, Eisai Zenji, p. 25. 
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15. Ed. by Ishii Shudo in Kanazawa bunko shiryo zensho, vol. 1, pp. 174-220. 

16. Above all see Ishii Shuda, "Bussho Tokko to Nihon Daruma-shu," Kanazawa 
bunko kenkyu 222, 223 (1984); Nakao Ryoshin, “Dainichi Nonin no zen," Shugaku kenkya 
26 (1984): 221-35, and '‘Nonin botsugo no Daruma-shu," Shugaku kenkyu 27 (1985): 
209-21; Funaoka Makoto, “Nihon zenshushi ni okeru Daruma-shu no ichi," Shugaku 
kenkyu 26 (1984): 103-108; Niikura Kazufumi, “Dogen no Daruma-shu hihan,” Indogaku 
bukkydgaku kenkyu 32 (1984): 124-25. See also the summary article in English by Bernard 
Faure, “The Daruma-shu, Dogen, and S5to Zen,” MN 42.1 (1987): 25-55. 

17. Dainihon bukkyo zensho, 63, p. 273. For a brief life of Mangen Shiban, see Z engaku 
daijiten, vol. 1, p. 460b. 

18. See Funaoka, “Nihon zenshushi ni okeru Daruma-shu no ichi,” p. 105. 

19. Ibid. Cf. B. Faure, "The Daruma-shu, Dogen, and Soto Zen," p. 29 and n. 13. 
The Daruma school is also mentioned in the Japanese literature of the day, for example 
by Kamo no Chomei in the Mumyosho (see Faure, p. 29 and n. 14) and in the Tengu 
soshiki (see Yanagida Seizan, "Dfigen to Chugoku bukkyo,” Zen bunka kenkyusho kiyd 13 
(1984): 15). This latter work, a famous literary work from the end of the Kamakura 
period (1296), criticizes the Daruma school. Yanagida notes, “The progress of the Daruma 
school was a social problem already around the end of the Heian period" (p. 15). 

20. T.2689, vol. 84. NSnin and Honen were contemporaries and represent the uprising 
at the start of the Kamakura period. 

21 • O kul » Doshu, Dogen Zenji-den no kenkyu, p. 408. Cf. Nakao, Dainichi Nonin no 
zen, P- 222 Nakao discusses the reafons for and against the propriety of the designation, 

pp. 226—27. 


22. T.2543, vol. 80. For an annotated edition with translation into modem Japanese, 
see Yanagida Seizan, Chusei zenka no shisd, vol. 16 of the collection Nihon Shiso Taikei. 
thave used this edition in the preparation of the remarks in the text. Furuta Shokin has 

edited, translated, and commented on this important text in the first volume of Nihon 
no zen-goroku. 

shQ I* tr ? nslati0n by Yampokky. cited in Faure, “The Daruma- 

shu, Dogen, and Soto Zen,” p. 39. 

(ii “t'r 1 ” P ' 4 ‘.‘ "• Y *nagid» a»d Furuta 

both Me m their commentaries that ,he tea, refers ,o ,he Daruma school of Nonin. 
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stress on the relationship rf thl'toro^hoS? 86 ', 3 ‘‘.“'P 1 ' ° f D6e ' n ' lays partkular 
* C no 0^,“;^'" ° f B0dhldhanPa ' 

30. On the three treatises, extracreH 

rokumon), see vol. 1, chap. 6 n li rv v he six treatises of Bodhidharma (Shoshitsu 
20, and "Kubyo no mondai” pp. 78Qff ana i ,d a. "Dogen to Chugoku bukkyo," p. 
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31. See for example, M umonkan, case 30. On Ma-tsu, see vol. 1, chap. 9. 

32. See vol. 1, chap. 11. 

33. Like Eisai, Dogen censures the Daruma school, albeit indirectly. On this point 
see the following chapter. 

34. B. Faure treats the esoteric element in his study of the Northern school of Chinese 
Zen. See “The Damma-shu, Dogen, and Soto Zen," p. 35. 

35. On Ta-hui and his style of Zen, see vol. I, chap. 12. 

36. In his study lshii investigates the similarities and differences between the style of 
Zen practiced in the Daruma school and that of Te-kuang. Both stress sitting in meditation 
and the enlightenment experience, but the Daruma school does not aspire to sudden 
enlightenment as the kcmna-zen of Ta-hui does, lshii also laid out other peculiarities of 
the Daruma School and arrives at the conclusion that the Zen of the Japanese Daruma 
school is very different from that of the line of Ta-hui (Kanazawa bunko shiryO zensho, 
223, p. 13b). 

37. See part 2 of Yanagida Seizan, Chusei zenka no shisO, 439 

38. Dogen zenji'den no kenkyu, p. 410. 

39. See Yanagida Seizan, Chusei zenka no shisti, p. 467. 

40. See Takahashi Shuhei, “Sambo-ji no Daruma shumon to rokuso fugen shari,” 
Shugaku kenkyu 26 (1984): 116-21. The author, director of the collection, recounts how 
in 197$ he happened on the occasion of an art exhibit in Nara to find objects from 
Sambo-ji, seventeen of which he describes. See also the article by Ishikawa Rikisan in 
the same issue of the journal, “Damma-shu no sojobutsu ni tsuite,” pp. 109-15. 

41. See Nakao, “Dainichi Nonin no zen," p. 229. 

42. See Funaoka, “Nihon zenshushi ni okeru Daruma~shu no ichi,” p. 108. 

43. Nakao, “Dainichi Nonin no zen,” p. 233. 

44. See note 13 and also Collcutt, Matsunaga, Gundert, Eder, and Yampolsky, all of 
whose works are cited in the foregoing notes. Among the wealth of Japanese materials 
the following may be singled out: Furuta Shokin’s two essays “Zen no shisdron—Nihonzen” 
and “Nihon zenshushi—Rinzaishu” which appear in vol. 4 of a collection of works on 
Zen entitled Zen no rekishi—Nihon; Yanagida Seizan, Rm&zi no kaju ; lenaga Saburo, et 
al., eds., Nihon bukkyoshi 11 —Chusei, the third chapter of which, “Chusei bukkyo no 
tenkai" (pp. 153-221), has been edited by Imaeda Aishin and is accordingly cited hereafter 
as Imaeda II; Imaeda Aishin, Chusei zenshushi no kenkyu and also his “Kamakura zen no 
seiritsu" in Ajia bukkydshi, vol. 4, part 2. 

The name can also be read (with equal validity) as Yosai, although Eisai is the usual 
form of pronunciation. 

45. Zen Dust , p. 196. Similarly, Collcutt notes (Five Mountains , p, 36) that Myoan 
Eisai is revered as the founder of the Japanese Rinzai school; see also Yampolsky, The 
Zen Master Hakuin t . p. 2. 

46. Eisai, it seems, left Mount Hiei for a period. 

47. Compare the condensed biographical sketch, “My6an Eisai, Founder of Kennin- 
jj" in Nihon bukkyd kiso ktiza, vol. 6, pp. 247ff. The volume falls into two parts, dealing 
respectively with the Soto and Rinzai schools. The latter half has been edited by Nishimura 
Eshin and Katd Masatoshi. 

48. T. 2543, vol. 80. See note 22. I have used the edition prepared by Yanagida 
Seizan. 
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49. See section 5 of Kozen gokokuron in the edition of Yanagida, p. 54. 

50. Ibid. 

51. Ibid., p. 55. 

52. The master speaks of the great Dharma joy that his disciple experienced. No doubt 
he was pleased with his Japanese students, perhaps also because he shared his esoteric 
inclinations. See Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 37. See also Yanagida’s translation of the 
rather lengthy text from the fifth section of Kozen gokokuron, pp. 55-56. 

53. See Kinomiya, Eisai Zenji, p. 34. 

54. On the following, see Furuta, Zenshisoshi-nm—Nihon zen, pp. 71-72. 

55. See Kdzen gokokuron, section 9, in Yanagida’s edition, p. 89. 

56. According to Furuta, Eisai knew from hearsay that five thousand monks were 
living in the center at Nalanda (ibid.). The figure does not make sense. What is more, 
the time of NSlandSY flourishing had long since passed. 

57. Kozen gokokuron, section 1, Yanagida edition, p. 11; see also Furuta, Zenshisoshi- 
ron—Nihon zen, p. 72, and also his essay “Eisai ni okeru jikai jiritsu shiso no igi," which 
includes numerous citations from Eisai’s works. The essay is printed in the collection 
Nihon bukkyo shiso no shomondai, pp. 18-35. The disciplined life of the monk that so 
impressed Eisai in the Chinese Rinzai monasteries reaches back to the T’ang period and 
is attributed in Zen tradition above all to the efforts of Pai-chang. The earliest available 
collection of monastic rules for the Zen school, Zen'on shingi (Chin., Ch'an-ymn ch’ing- 
kuei), from the Sung period (1103), was brought to Japan by Japanese Zen monks and 

a nfluential during the Kamakura period, when the monastic life of Zen was taking 
shape. Eisai cites from this work. Collcutt (Five Mountains, pp. 141ff. 147) gives an 

° n *!* basis 0f the Yakucha zen ' on an annotated Japanese 
emon prepared by Kagamishima Genryu, Sato Tatsugen, and Kosaka Kiyu. 

58. Section 3, p. 37. 

59. Ibid., p. 38. 

of the temple of ^ en]i ’ p ' ^7. Matsunaga reports on the erection 

vol. 2, p. 186 n ji in t e province of Chikuzen, Foundation of Japanese Buddhism, 

taught Tendai as^four-Dm 30 ^ 3 ^’ ^iso koza, vol. 6, p. 248. Saicho 

naya). See Matsunaea Fn OH* ■ tra ' t,on ’ u '^en~kai (teaching-arcanum-Zen-Vi- 

62. Kinomiya offers an account of this, Eisai Zenji, pp. 38-39. 

64 A A n °T A* 3bOVe f ° r fUFther infontiati °n on this text. 

is given by Yanagida^rTan'an tbe , edlll0 ^ s °^ e ^ozengokokuron during the Edo period 
gokokuron,” PP . «9-86. *° !“ , trans,ation entitled “Problems of the Kozen 

the authenticity of the text F * ™ onk Gitai ar e ued strongly against 

no basis to doubt the authenticity ofthe3c eMer^d^'^ ^n. p. 69) finds 
text and the critique of Gitai i„ .k • ■ k e ther ’ a °d treats the transmission of the 

65. nis asoJTnl , , ,r,,roducti0 " ® hb smsbtaton, pp. 56-60. 
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66. Kozen gokokuron, section 9. Yanagida edition, p. 92. 

67. Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

68. This is treated in section 4, pp. 48ff. 

69. Section 6, p. 56; see also section 7, p. 62. 

70. Ibid., p. 63. 

71. This ends the line of tradition in section 5; see p. 53. 

72. This famous and oft-cited saying appears in Furuta, Zen shisoshiron—Nihon zen, 
p. 74, and in Nishimura and Kato, Nihon bukkyo kiso koza, vol. 6, p. 248. 

73. The ranking of the Five Mountains of Kamakura and Kyoto was only fixed much 
later. 

74. This appears in the so-called Miraiki (Annals on the Future), dated 1197. The text 
appears in the Yanagida edition on pp. 96 and 97, after the treatise. 

75. On this text see Zen Dusr, p. 196. 

76. See Zen Dust, p. 197. Regarding the death of Eisai see Nishimura and Kato, Nihon 
bukkyo kiso koza, vol. 6, p. 249. 

77. Eisai maintained strict ties to the imperial household and the shogunate. Matsunaga 
(Foundation of Japanese Buddhism, vol. 2, pp. 190-91) reports the completion of the 
reconstruction of Todai-ji through the efforts of Eisai. With the consecration of Hosshd- 
ji he is said to have requested of the emperor to be awarded the title of “Great Master” 
(daishi). On the close ties between Eisai and the bakufu see Collcutt, Five Mountains , 
p. 309, n. 26. Both reports cast a shadow over the personality of Eisai. 

78. For a treatment of Eisai’s disciples, see Furuta, Zen shisoshiron—Nihon zen , pp. 
53ff. See also Kinomiya *s two chapters on the Dharma inheritance of Eisai, Eisai Zenji, 
pp. 119-43. 

79. The best introduction we have to Myozen we owe to Dogen, in whose writings 
Myozen appears frequently. See the biographical chapter by Hee-Jin Kim in Dogen Kigen: 
Mystical Realist, esp. pp. 28ff; and Takashi James Kodera, Dogen’s Formative Years in 
China, pp. 29ff, 36-37, 57-58. 

80. Bendowa, Iwanami edition, p. 55, DZZ I, p. 729; English translation by M. Abe 
and N. Waddell, EB 4-1 (1971): 130. Regarding the editions of the Shobogenzo see chap. 
15. 

81. ShobogenzO zuimonki 5:12; Iwanami edition, vol. 1, pp. 93ff; DZZ II, p. 486. English 
translation by Reiho Masunaga, A Primer of Soto Zen, p. 86. On this work see note 19 
of chap. 2. 

82. Ibid . Note how these words express the “longing for the Dharma and journey into 
the Kingdom of the Sung” in inverse order; cf. the epilogue to vol. 1. 

83. Ibid. Iwanami edition, pp. 95-96; DZZ 11, pp. 486-87; English trans., p. 87. 

84. See Ku, History of Zen, p. 160; Kinomiya, Eisai Zenji, p. 120. 

85. See also the section on Minamoto Sanetomo in my essay on the history of Japanese 
research on the Man’yos/m, MN 8 (1952): 67-98. Included are some German translations 
of the poems of Sanetomo in the M anydshu style (pp. 78-79). 

86. On Kongd^ammawn see Kinomiya, Eisai Zenji , pp. 125-26. There are several hy¬ 
potheses regarding its origins. 

87. On the foregoing see also the entry on “Gyoyu” in the Zengaku daijiten, vol, 1, 
p. 230. 
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88 . See Ku, History of Zen, p. 160, and the entry on "Eicho” in the Zengaku daijtten 
I, p. 84. 

89. Almost all the literature dealing with the history of Japanese Zen Buddhism treats 
Enni Ben’en. See especially Furuta, Zen shisoshiron—Nihon zen, pp. 122-31; Furuta, Zen 
no rekishi—Nihon, pp. 25-34; Imaeda, Kamakura zen no seiriuu, pp. 164-75; Imaeda II 
pp. 154ff; Nishimura and Kato, Nihon bukkyd kiso koza, vol. 6 , pp. 249ff; the entry in 
the Zengaku daijiten, vol. 1 , p. 115; Collcutt, Five Mountains, pp. 41 - 48 ; Matsunaga, 
Foundation of Japanese Buddhism, vol. 2, p. 217. 
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Dogen 


No other religious personality in the history of Japan has so stirred contemporary 
interest and admiration as the Zen master Dogen Kigen (1200-1253). Bud¬ 
dhists—members of the Soto school and numerous members from the various 
other Buddhists schools alike—hold him in reverence. Philosophers are attracted 
to “the depth and precision of his thought . . . which early on perceived and 
penetrated what is the starting point for the systematic thought of contemporary 
philosophy." They regard Dogen as a “religious person.”' During the first half 
of this century in Japan this unique blend of lofty religious achievement and 
uncommon intellectual gifts awakened a strong interest in this Zen master, whom 
not a few Japanese take to be one of their strongest and most spirited intellectual 
figures. At the same time, Dogen is not without his critics. Researchers are 
turning up new data that makes a definitive judgment impossible at this time. 
Yet the two main components of his personality—a religious expression inspired 
by genuine inner experience and his early contribution to a Japanese philosophy 
grounded in Mahayana Buddhism—assure him an important place in the religious 
and intellectual history of his country. 

LIFE AND WORK 


DOGEN’S YOUTH 

Like all Zen masters, Dogen is known in history by his monastic name. 2 His 
family is known to have been court nobility but the question of his genealogical 
origins is rather complex. It may be assumed that his father was Koga (or Min- 
amoto) Michichika (d. 1202), although recent research indicates that it may 
have been Minamoto Michitomo (1170-1227). 3 His mother came from a highly 
esteemed aristocratic family.' 1 As was the case with all noble families, their tal¬ 
ented son was given an exacting literary education. He was a mere four years 
old when he read his first Chinese poem! Though Chinese was a central part 
of his continuing education, it does not seem to have had much influence on 
his later religious development. His works show only slight traces of his earlier 
study of Chinese literature, which was for him, evidently, more a study of form 
than of content. 

His father (Michichika) died when he was two, his mother when he was 
seven. Exceptionally sensitive child that he was, this was his first religious shock. 
Through the pain and loneliness he realized the passing nature of all worldly 
realities. His biography reports: 
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The loss of his beloved mother when he was only seven threw him inr 
deep sorrow. As he watched the clouds of incense rise in the Takao Tem 1 ° 
he. understood the coming-to-be and passing away of all things. The Ion*!™ 
for enlightenment was awakened in his breast. 5 8 8 

His pious mother had called him to her deathbed and urged him to become a 
monk to follow the precepts, ana to pray faithfully for his dead parents and for 
the welfare of all living beings. These experiences penetrated his heart fnXi u 
and confirmed his resolve to renounce the world. lb v 

After his mother's death, Dogen moved to the house of an uncle 6 amu ,^i 
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resolve Dogen s doubts, Koin referred him to Eisai, who was held in high regard 
afterhis travels to China. It is not certain whether Eisai and Dogen actually 
met^ but at the time Dogen would have visited him, Eisai was no longer living 
in Kennin-ji in Kyoto. Although Dogen frequently mentions Eisai in his dis¬ 
courses, he never states that they had met. In any event, it is clear that Dogen 
considered Eisai a very important Buddhist monk, especially because of his two 
trips to China. 

After traveling through the land and visiting a number of monasteries, 
Dogen finally entered the Kennin-ji monastery in 1217 and enrolled in the 
school of Myozen, who had succeeded Eisai as superior. Zen at Kennin-ji was 
mixed with Tendai and Shingon. As it is stated in the chronicles, Myozen taught 
“the three religions of open doctrine, secret doctrine, and the mind”—namely, 
the sutras, the Tantric rites, and Zen. 9 On Mount Hiei, Dogen had already 
immersed himself in the study of the sacred scriptures and became familiar with 
popular esoteric rites. 10 Myozen, who was himself committed to Zen, permitted 
his disciples to practice according to the strict rules of the Rinzai school. Dogen 
recognized Myozen as a genuine master, yet his deep religious desires remained 
unsatisfied and he longed ever more to go to China, the birthplace of Zen, 
where able masters of the tradition of the Sixth Patriarch would be able to show 
him the way to enlightenment. Myozen, who shared in this dream, not only 
readily granted his disciple permission to travel, but decided to go with him, 
after removing some final obstacles. In the spring of 1223, they set out together 
for the Middle Kingdom. 

THE VOYAGE TO CHINA 

The fellow-travellers set sail from Hakata and after a difficult crossing landed 
in a harbor in central China in April. Perhaps because of difficulties with im¬ 
migration officials, Dogen remained on the ship for three months and was thus 
able to take his time adjusting to the new world around him. His first deeper 
impressions of Chinese Zen came from the head cook of the monastery on Mount 
A-yii-wang, who most likely sought him out, in order to buy a kind of Japanese 
mushroom known as shiitake. Dogen implored the worthy monk to stay aboard 
a while but he declined because he had to return to his work in the monastery. 
When Dogen asked what was so pressing about his work, the monk explained 
that kitchen work was his form of Zen practice. Surprised, Dogen inquired why 
in his advanced years he did not prefer to devote himself to meditation and 
koan practice. At that the old monk laughed out loud. "My good fellow from 
a foreign land," he said, “you do not yet know what practice (Chin., pan-tao; 
Jpn., bendo) means, nor do you yet understand words and scriptures (Chin., 
ttien-ttu; Jpn., monji)." Abruptly bidding good-bye he vanished into the dusk. 
Later that year, Dogen was to meet the cook a second time when the old man 
paid him a visit in the monastery on Mount Tien-t’ung, where Dogen was living 
after the summer retreat (Jpn., geango). Taking up where they had left off, Dogen 
asked him what he meant by "practice” and "words and scriptures." The monk 
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replied, "Words and scriptures are: one, two, three, four, five. Practice means: 
nothing in the universe is hidden." 

Far from being a trivial episode, this meeting with the aged cook had a 
lasting impact on Dogen. Fourteen years later he would recount it in his work 
The Lesson from the Monk-Cook (Tenzo kyokun), 11 indicating how deeply he had 
been moved. His biographers see the event as "an extremely important turn” 12 ' 

or even “a personal transformation." 15 This old cook—this “man of the Tao”_ 

had shown him how daily work that flows out of enlightenment is actually re¬ 
ligious practice and brought him to understand how any activity can be Zen 
practice. It was an insight that Dogen would express in many different ways 
throughout the rest of his life. The cook embodied the living tradition of Chinese 
Zen from the time of the fourth and fifth patriarchs and Master Pai-chang, 
which taught that Zen is practiced not only by sitting cross-legged in meditation 
or reading the sutras but just as much in daily service to the community. 

After Dogen was finally allowed to disembark, he went at once to the 
monastery of Ching-te-ssu, located on Mount T’ien-t’ung, where the eminent 
master Wu-chi Liao-p’ai was in charge and where, according to sources dating 
from that time, some five hundred monks were quartered. Dogen zealously took 
up his own daily practice, deeply impressed by the monastic life of Chinese Zen. 
He was particularly astonished at the strict discipline of the monks, which had 
already struck him during his first meeting with the cook from Mount A-yii- 
wang. He was less happy with his position in the community, since as a young 
foreigner he was subordinate even to the novices. He protested but to no avail. M 
The complaint seems to have caused something of a stir in the community, but 
i did not keep Dogen from continuing his practice faithfully. Yet for all his 
determination, the experience of enlightenment eluded him. 

*Tu d ° n0t teU US just how lo "g Dogen remained at the mon- 
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men and Fa-yen. Dogen’s historical consciousness, one of the hallmarks of his 
personality, was richly nourished by this travel to China. 16 

A few months later, as he was preparing for the trip home, he made plans 
to return to Mount T’ien-t’ung. One source has it that it was then that he heard 
of the death of Wu-chi; disappointed, he was about to board the ship for Japan 
when an old monk told him that a famous and incomparable master named Ju- 
ching (Jpn., Nyojo, 1163—1228) had, at the request of the imperial court and 
the monastic community, been named abbot of Mount T’ien’-t’ung. On 1 May, 
1225, Dogen met his new master for the first time. At once he felt his spirit 
soar. At last he had found the “authentic teacher" (Jpn., shoshi). Ju-ching re¬ 
ceived the Japanese novice warmly and readily gave him permission to visit him 
at any time, regardless of the normal regulations. 

T’len-t’ung Ju-ching was the Dharma heir of Tsu-an Chih-chien of the 
House of Ts'ao-tung (Jpn., Soto), which had lain dormant for a spell but, due 
mainly to the two great masters Fu-jung Tao-k’ai (1043-1118) and Hung-chih 
Cheng-chueh (1091-1157), had been reawakened. During the late Sung period, 
Ju-ching again brought forth the best of the Ts’ao-tung house. From his 
two eminent masters he inherited a monastic lifestyle and a great zeal for 
seated meditation, two characteristics we will meet again in Dogen. Although 
Ju-ching’s achievements are significant in themselves (he left us a collection of 
sayings), 17 he is remembered mainly as the "authentic teacher" for whom Dogen 
had sought. Ju-ching’s personality comes across clearly in the writings of his 
famous disciple. 

An impressive figure of imposing stature, Ju-ching devoted a life of distin¬ 
guished service to Zen, m and even in old age continued to labor energetically. 
His was a strict ascetic life, simple and unpretentious. He was fond of the crude 
monastic diet and the rough monk's robes and, because he eyed honors and 
decorations with enmity, kept aloof from court life. He devoted himself unre¬ 
servedly to the training of young monks, before whom he combined rigor with 
geniality. Dogen tells us how he conducted Zen practice: 

My former teacher Ju-ching, when he was priest of the temple at Mount 
T’ien-t’ung, would strike the monks with his slipper to keep them from 
dozing during wen sessions in the meditation hall and would revile and 
scold them. Yet the assembled monks were glad to be hit, and praised him 
for it. 

Once, after having delivered a lecture, he said: “l have grown old, retired 
from the assembly, and now live in a small temple and nourish this old 
body of mine. Yet, being the teacher to the assembly, 1 serve as the head 
priest of this small temple so that 1 may destroy the delusions of each one 
of you and teach you the Way. That’s why I sometimes use words of rebuke, 
and I sometimes strike you with my bamboo rod. But l really have no heart 
for it. Nevertheless, 1 use these instruction methods standing in the place 
of the Buddha. Monks, permit this with compassion.” When Ju-ching fin¬ 
ished, the assembled monks all wept. 19 
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As Dogen tells us, Ju-ching practiced until eleven o’clock in the evening 
and then arose at three in the morning or earlier in order to resume his practice. 
He followed this routine every night. 20 In his monastery the monks meditated 
literally day and night, the aged master setting the example. Striking the drowsy, 
he would remind them of the hardships endured by people in the world, the 
dangers faced by soldiers, and the sweat poured out by the peasants. How dis¬ 
graceful that monks should fall asleep during their sacred pursuits! He would 
hear nothing of shortening meditation periods, and complained rather that be¬ 
cause of old age he was losing strength in his arm and his energies were waning. 

It is the time of summer retreat (geango), from mid-April to mid-July, a 
time conducive to strenuous effort. Dogen is exerting all his energies to make 
the most of the opportunity. He hears of the death of his Japanese teacher and 
friend, Myozen, who had passed away at the T’ien-t’ung Monastery after a serious 
illness. Suitable funeral services are held in the temple and Dogen mourns 
deeply, but soon afterward is back at his practice. The matchless zeal of this 
temple is an exception in China at the time. In this atmosphere, Dogen gives 
his utmost and soon is ready for the great enlightenment. Once again the monks 
are seated in midnight meditation. One of them falls asleep. Noticing it, Ju- 
c mg remarks, "In Zen, body and mind are cast off. Why do you sleep?” On 
earing this, Dogen suddenly experiences enlightenment. He rushes to the 
arma hall, lights some incense, and gives thanks to the Buddha. Convinced 

L^ e a ir» entlC,tV n 068605 enlightenment > J u ' c hing rejoices. Dogen, liberated 
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He realized the need for deepening his experience. Ju-ching offered him the 
position of assistant in the monastery, but Dogen turned it down. 25 In 1227 

Jlrnha ’ ir u S j0Umey home - Aside from -astefsto 
gifts the Dharma robe of the old master Fu-jung Tao-k’ai that symbolized his 

line of tradition and a portrait of Ju-ching that would serve him as a personal 
memory-he brought back nothing with him to Japan, none of the scriptural 
scrolls cultic pictures, art work, or liturgical utensils that Zen monks returning 
from China usually bore. The great nation of the Sung had fulfilled its promise 
to him and stilled his longing for the Dharma. The sketchy report on his pil¬ 
grimage that he gives us in the Bendowa ends simply: “Ultimately, 1 went to 
1 ai-pai peak and engaged in religious practice under the Zen master Ju-ching 
until I had resolved the one great matter of Zen practice for mv entire life (issht 
sangaku no daiji). After that ... 1 returned home.” 26 


FOUNDATION AND EXPANSION IN JAPAN 

From Kenning to Koshd-ji. In Japan, Dogen repaired to Kennin-ji in Kyoto 
where he laid the bones of his departed travel companion Myozen to rest. He 
found the temple in the same disappointing state he had left it when he set out 
for China. Indeed, in the meantime things had worsened due to the moral de¬ 
generation and restlessness of the times. The monks went about securing their 
livelihood but there was little to be seen in the way of serious religious striving. 

Dogen wished only to devote his life to the realization of the true Dharma 
and in so doing to help as many others as possible. Thus already in the first 
year of his stay in Kennin-ji he wrote a brief primer of less than a thousand 
Chinese characters on the practice of meditation, the Fukanzazengi (General 
Teachings for the Promotion of Zazen).^ The text opens with the question that 
had disturbed him during his youth and that he did not let go of for the rest of 
his life: 

The Way is basically perfect and all-pervading. How could it be contingent 
upon practice and realization? The Dharma vehicle is free and untrammeled. 
What need is there for man’s concentrated effort? 28 

He does not pursue the question any further, however. His brief instruction was 
intended for a wider circle and focused on promoting concrete practice. 

Dogen did not feel at home in Kennin-ji. Hostilities plagued him within 
the monastery and persecution by the monks from Mount Hiei pressed from 
without. He did not feel called to the role of reformer for a community that 
had gone to seed. Accordingly, in 1230 he chose to transfer his residence to 
Fukakusa (in the region of Fushimi near Kyoto). There, in the country temple 
of An’yo-in, he was able to teach seated meditation and realization of the Buddha 
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nature through meditation to a growing number of listeners. People of all ages, 
men and women alike, from all social classes, flooded to hear his lectures and 
practice with him. He turned no one back and instilled in all the confidence 
that even in the degenerate age of mappo people could find peace of heart by 
attending to the true law of the Buddha. Many earnest pilgrims from the area 
around Kyoto came to Fukakusa, which became a focal point of Zen practice. 

Fleeing from the inconveniences of life in the city Dogen developed his 
spiritual strength in the poor country temple. With the impressions of his trip 
to China still fresh, in 1233 he wrote his first important book, Bendowa (Discourse 
on Practice), dealing mainly with practical questions and aimed at instructing 
and stimulating his growing audience. 29 To the attentive reader the spiritual 
maturity of the young master shines through. This book of practice, which today 
forms the first chapter of his great work, the Shobogenzo (The Treasure of the 
Eye of the True Dharma), is an important testament from Dogen’s earlier period 
and both contains in germ the whole of his written work and offers a relatively 
easy introduction to it. The main motifs that resound in this youthful work will 
be taken up later, but it may be helpful here to single out a few points to give 
a sense of the spiritual atmosphere of his early work. 

The book is dominated throughout by a conviction of the incomparable 
value of seated meditation, or zazen. This position of all the Buddhas and pa¬ 
triarchs is the unequaled and irreplaceable gate of entry to enlightenment. Dogen 
undertook to communicate this conviction to his hearers. Many were attracted 
V the openness that he exuded. The practice of zazen, as he taught tirelessly, 

affair?^ ^ f* aU ’ eVen for the la *y *>r women. Worldly 
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uncommonly they reached the height of their effectiveness at the age of seventy 
or eighty, even ninety—ten years make but a brief interlude. Moreover, Dogen 
did not reach the heights all at once and the descent during his final years was 
considerable. Nevertheless, in the ten years he was at Kosho-ji Dogen undoubt¬ 
edly completed the best part of his work. 

At first, of course, the construction of the temple facilities took a great 
deal of time. The culmination of the building was neither the Buddha hall nor 
the Dharma hall but rather a detached monks’ hall (sodo), the heart and center 
of the Zen temple-complex. It was consecrated in October of 1236, at which 
time it was named Koshohorin-ji (Kosho-ji for short). One year later the Dharma 
hall (hand) was completed and shortly thereafter an annex (juundo) was added 
to the monks hall. Dogen s idea of a total Zen center with the three main 
buildings of a Buddha temple, a Dharma hall, and a monks’ hall, had become 
a reality. The monks hall was the first of its kind in Japan; the practice and 
ritual that were carried on there were pure, unadulterated Zen. 

Meantime, inner development kept pace with the outer construction. Dogen 
was in the prime of his life. In addition to the many capable disciples that came 
to him, a large number of laity, both men and women, entrusted themselves to 
his guidance. The size of the complex was sufficient to accommodate a large 
quantity of religious seekers. The increasing envy and animosity of the Tendai 
monks were only further proof of the far from trifling importance that was being 
attributed to Dogen's Zen movement. 

Naturally, the most important thing of all was the recruiting of suitable 
disciples. There was no lack of young men in the region around Kyoto interested 
in the new method of mediation, but it was no easy matter to sift out the wheat 
from the chaff. This only made a second meeting with Ejo, who had already 
visited Dogen in Kennin-ji, all the more a joy. On this occasion, in 1234, Ejo 
took the decisive step and asked to be accepted into the circle of Dogen’s disciples. 
His loyal assistance was to prove invaluable for Dogen and his community. 

Koun Ejo (1198-1280), 11 a personality of stature, had decided after in- 
depth study of Buddhism to enter the previously mentioned Japanese Daruma 
school of Dainichi Nonin, where he practiced Zen under Nonin’s disciple Ka- 
kuan. Ejo was two years Dogen’s senior. When he came to visit Dogen it was 
not immediately clear which one of them was to be “junior." But Dogen’s per¬ 
sonality was convincing and Ejo decided to enter into his discipleship. The 
relationship of the master to his first real disciple, whom he named head of the 
monks’ hall in 1236, developed into a warm friendship. Together they discussed 
future plans, in particular literary ventures. 

Dogen composed the largest and most significant section of the Shobogenzo, 
his magnum opus, written in Japanese, during the ten years he was at Kosho-ji. 
•Although now comprising a collection of no less than ninety-two books of dif¬ 
fering length, the work was not originally conceived as a single whole but brings 
together a number of individual pieces that in the view of the author form a 
unity. The books treat a variety of themes and are of varying quality. This latter 
fact has given cause for controversies that are far from resolved even today. 
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The short and typical Bendowa book on practice referred to earlier may be 
taken as the first foundational section of the work, although not included in an 
early redaction of the Shobogenzo. In it Dogen sets out the new style and char¬ 
acteristics of zazen meditation and offers a forceful invitation to serious practice^ 
Another important book from this initial period is the collection of saying! 
Shobogenzo zuimonki, composed between 1235 and 1238. Yanagida Seizan writes’ 


The Shobogenzo zuimonki represents Dogen’s collected sayings. The tradition 
of such goroku as the direct transcription of Zen sayings began in Chinese 
Buddhism. One might say that the achievement of the Shobogenzo zuimonki 
symbolizes the era of Kamakura Buddhism 52 * 


The import of this literary genre is familiar from Chinese Buddhism. The goroku 
expresses most forcefully the Zen style of a master. In the Shobogenzo zuimZh 
however, we see the combined work of two hapless masters, Dogen and Eio 

'Y Cm * C0 " eCti0n bm subsIa "« of all its elementswas 
drawn fan his master. Through and through, this little book, with its directness 
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from its own inner natu«. A Sin ”" 8 ' “• '° * ^ tha ' shi "“ 

work. Nyorai «nsAi„ (Tke Wh* £2rflTT f™* in the m « h >■«, 
As the title suggests, the w«kT™!k l completed in 1244.“ 

of reality. Dogen sees in everything theV ' ° nen “ s of the Ta 'haeata with all 
Perfected One. ^ m8 <he living practice of the whole body of the 

us -h:X k “r„Srent,tTdSd^ 

Dogen. Literally, loWi m eans “to attain the ^rZ^ThThrka'llT" °' 

famous episode, practiced as a lmar. ^ #.u n jl ji * 1 he tir e a ^ U( ^ es to a 

patriarch, who dispenses his gifts to hisV • ! 311X12 egend,4 ° de Parting 
development of each, slys tol *”.*** 
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important document for the place of women in Zen Buddhism. 

r . , C 7°^ \ e d ' d m K6sh6 ' ji shows Dogen at the peak of his life. Toward 
end of the decade we see signs of a change in the making. The monastic 
community went through a remarkable period of expansion with the entry of a 
g oup of monks from the Japanese Daruma school, who came to Dogen under 
rhe leadership of Ekan (d. 1251). Increase signifies enrichment buTcan jso 
prove a ur en. oreover, dark clouds of enmity were gathering over Kyoto. 

ltenZ y K°-1'-" , , InJuly ° fl243 « not unprepared and without hesitating, 

g left Kosho-j, , n Uji with his community in order to take up the residence 
the region of Echizen, on the inhospitable northern coast of Japan, at the 
invitation of his friend and disciple Hatano Yoshishige. There the wealthy land- 
owner generously offered him a large plot of land and an ample work force. The 
resolve and speed with which he carried out the move were remarkable. Japanese 
istorians are agreed that there is no fully convincing explanation of what motives 
prompted this action. Dogen’s successful work in the region of the capital had 
previously been a thom in the side of the Tendai monks on Mount Hiei Even 
in his immediate surroundings there was no lack of antagonistic neighbors who 
wanted to do away with the new Zen center. Dogen did not work only for the 
common people but carried on friendly relations with the nobility and the mil¬ 
iary. He was successful and had earned general recognition. Why the sudden 
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The most plausible explanation seems to be that of the distinguished Jap¬ 
anese Zen historian Furuta Shokin, who considers the question in the light of 
the overall situation of the Zen movement in the country, particular in Kyoto 
and surrounding areas/ 2 After the death of Eisai, Rinzai Zen secured a strong 
foothold in Kamakura and Kyoto, as well as on the southern island of Kyushu. 
The current was running against Dogen. The pressure turned into a threat after 
the return of Enni Ben’en from China in July of 1241. Through his imposing 
personality this Rinzai master quickly won a following and spread his influence. 
The monastery ofTofuku-ji was built for him not far from Dogen’s center. This 
aggravated matters for Dogen. Should he take up the struggle with his powerful 
rival or should he withdraw to the countryside? Compelled by outer circum¬ 
stances, he gave way. One may call it as well a defeat as a renunciation. 

Other circumstances strengthened him in his resolve. The monks of the 
Daruma school who had joined Dogen had lived before in the Tendai monastery 
of Hajaku-ji not far from the estate of Hatano Yoshishige. Many of them came 
originally from the region. Their encouragement must have had something to 
do with the transfer. Later idealized descriptions of the Soto school recall the 
admonition that Master Ju-ching had given to his disciple at his departure: that 
after returning to his country he should shun large cities, dwell deep in the 
mountains and valleys, and realize his inner nature. 

In any case Dogen’s retreat to the country marks a turning-point in his 
i e. In Echizen he had first of all to put up with the small country temple of 
Kippo-,.. It goes without saying that he was not troubled by poverty and want. 
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Kf*°S ,mportant J P° ints his standpoint differed from the dominant Rinzai 

U6V l l l g n r ely from the st V*e of Ta-hui Tsung-kao (S- 

Th 6 e 3 si' n thC Carly L b0 ° ,<S of the S ^bdgenz6 Ta-hui is mentioned favorably 
The Shobogenzo zumonki accords him high recognition 46 V 

Dogen’s attacks against Ta-hui begin after his move to Echizen. In his Sesshm 

thatfll ^ '"? Mlnd i Expkinmg Nature > 12 «) he launches a confrontation 

hat flows over from the issues into a personal affront. Ta-hui’s promotion of 

te emptying and quieting of mental activity are said to accord ill with the 

ie B.'ddh ' d ^ ^ T Ure - Ta ' hui “ did not yet know the writings of 

R S 3n d Patr,arC L hS ' n ° r had he heard o{ the splendor of the gems of 

t ££?* W " h ** "* ^ W • view of 

The Jitaamwf fTk SamMi of which Dogen presented 

is disciples at the beginning of the following year in Kippo-ji, contains lengthy 
passages aimed against Ta-hui. The books as such treats the transmission of 
""™P ro P^t generational succession. He cites classical examples from 
early Buddhism—Sakyamum’s transmission of the Buddha mind to Mahakasyapa 
and the scene from the Bodhidharma legend in which Hui-k’o severs his arm- 
m order to clarify the necessity of the master-disciple relationship. 48 “Yet foolish 
people, when hearing of self-awakening and self-enlightenment think that it is 
sufficient to study by themselves without receiving the transmission from a master. 
This is a grave error." Dogen was convinced that the great way of the Buddhas 
and P^ narc " s was not accessible without proper succession and inheritance. 

The example of Ta-hui, who did not receive the seal of enlightenment 
from any of the masters he approached, is offered by way of warning. 50 Dogen 
reports three such attempts. The first master he approached taught the way of 
enlightenment basing himself on the writings of Yun-men. Failing to attain 
certincation from him, Ta-hui next turned to Tao-wei (Jpn., Dobi), a master 
o the Chinese Ts ao-tung school. Here, Ta-hui’s request for certification of 
en ightenment was rather direct and the master refused, admonishing him to 
further practice. Undaunted, Ta-hui went to yet a third master, a monk by the 
name of Chan-t’ang Wen-chun (Jpn., Tando Bunjun, 1061-1115) of the Huang- 
lung line of the Rinzai school. He spent a longer time with the master and had 
koan-type conversations with him. Before he could confirm his disciple’s en¬ 
lightenment, Wen-chun took fatally ill. According to Dogen's report, Tai-hui 
finally repaired to the highly reputed master Yiian-wu K’o-ch’in (1063-1135), 
under whom he gained no new insight. Dogen deviates here from the historical 
course of events. In the collection of sayings of Ta-hui there is also a detailed 
description of the enlightenment of Ta-hui. 51 

Dogen attributes Ta-hui’s failure to a lack of serious practice and of genuine 
understanding of the Buddha way. The great doubt did not awaken in him nor 
did he experience the liberation of the dropping off of body and mind, yet still 
he had the arrogance to seek certification of Dharma succession. "He was not 
able to grasp the Buddha-Dharma.” 52 Dogen extended his critique in excessively 
sharp terms to the followers and disciples of Ta-hui. This merits mention because 
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it includes Te-kuang, the Chinese master who certified the enlightenment ex¬ 
perience of Dainichi Nonin, the founder of the Japanese Daruma school. 53 It 
may be that Dogen intended his harsh judgment of Ta-hui to express to those 
among his disciples who had previously belonged to the Daruma school his basic 
disgust for that style of Zen and to wipe away any trace of dependence on Ta- 
hui they still carried with them. This may also have had a part to play in the 
strong invective he aimed at the adherents of the Rinzai school. 

Ta-hui is frequently mentioned unfavorably in the final books of Shobogenzo 
In the Osakuserukba (The King's Wish, 1245), Dogen cited Master Ju-ching’s 
view that (in contrast to the widespread view) Hung-chih Cheng-chiieh, the 
protagonist of the Ts’ao-tung school, showed himself superior to Ta-hui in the 
famous controversy between kanna-zen and mokusho-zen . 54 He does not, however 
pronounce on this confrontation that was so critical for the relationship between 
Kinzai and Soto Zen. In the Jinshin inga (Belief in Causality, 1225) he tosses out 
some statements of Ta-hui that misinterpret the Buddhist karmic law of cause- 
and-etfect and show a tendency to naturalism. 55 
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those of'todav'" 1 " ' 1 ' 1 ^ ' ,I “ llent ones of that tlm ' hy far surpassed 
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Such comparisons and terse remarks show the animosity Dogen bore Lin- 
ch, after leaving the capital. Passages in the Kembutsu (Seeing Buddha, 1243) 
shed light on the deeper reasons for his outlook: 

Recently in the great Sung dynasty of China there are many who call 

r^R^k mast 5 s -" ™ey do not know the len 8* and breadth of 
the Buddha-Dharma. They have heard and seen but little. They memorize 

two or three sayings of Lin-chi and Yun-men and think that this is the 
whole of the way of the Buddha-Dharma. If the Dharma of the Buddha 
could be condensed in two or three sayings of Lin-chi and Yun-men, it 
would not have been transmitted to the present day. One can hardly say 
that Lin-chi and Yun-men are the Venerable Ones of the Buddha-Dharma. 66 

Dogen carries on with his reproof of the Rinzai disciples of the time for indis¬ 
criminately slandering the sQtras and abandoning practice. “They count among 
the non-believers; they are not the children and grandchildren of the Buddhas 
and patriarchs.’’ 67 

The passage articulates important aspects of Dogen’s critique of Rinzai. The 
reference to “two or three sayings” of the Chinese masters refers to the dialectical 
formulas that for Dogen do not express the true Buddha-Dharma. Intellectual 
games all too quickly land Zen in the realms of rational conceptuality. In the 
Butsudd (The Buddha Way, 1243) and Bukkyo (The Buddhist Sutras, 1243), he 
expressly rejects such formulas, not only those of Lin-chi—namely, shiryoken 
(the fourfold alternative), shishdyo (the fourfold before and after of light and 
action), sangen (the three mysteries), sanyo (the three essential principles), and 
*nku(the three statements)—but also the goi (five ranks) of the House ofTs’ao- 
tung. 68 “The way of Sakyamuni," he explains in the Butsudd, “does not consist 
of such small matters.’’ 69 

In the Bukkyo, Dogen recounts that his master Ju-ching had always laughed 
about formulas and weaves into the text comments sharply critical of Lin-chi. 
He heaps praise on Huang-po, whom he places higher than Ma-tsu and Pai- 
chang. He continues: 
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Lin-chi did not possess such excellent powers of mind. Why? Because he 
did not speak what he had heard, not even in his dreams. He seems to 
have understood many things but forgotten one, to have attained one thi n ° 
but forgotten many. He found the taste of the Way in formulas like s/u’ryok^ 
and so forth; how can they be made into a guide to the Dharma ? 70 3 


In the view of Yanagida Seizan, Dogen’s critique of Lin-chi peaks in the Bukkyo 71 
If Lin-chi, for want of higher capacity for the Dharma, lags behind his prede 
cessors, this also reflects on his qualification as a Zen master. This oft-repeated 
claim, climaxing in the passages cited, bespeaks an unblunted critique but does 
not touch on Lin-chi’s personal integrity or contradict Dogen’s previously an¬ 
nounced esteem. Yanagida concludes that “the point of Dogen’s critique does 
not for all its force touch the person of Lin-chi,” and indeed "if Lin-chi were 
pulled into the times of Dogen and allowed to speak, the manner of expression 
of the two figures, would at bottom be surprisingly the same.” 72 ? 

HohSr 1 S Cnt Tk 6 ° f L ' n ' Chi W3S a ' med princi P al| y at ^e patriarch of the 

a^ack ° a . b ° Ve fr ° m thC KembulSU d0SeS with a 

Ss ofSif^ S . S u , 3 nUmbef ° f b ° ob Written at different 

^ elrn Tin r ^ emS ** dedine of 1 ° ri g inal to which he wished 

nea/ogi'cal 124 n e TT C ° mp ‘ aint he voices in the Shhho ( The Ge- 

Dnon r U l ,, i 241) , whlch P° ints out abuses and thrashes them roundly. 7 ’ 

ofleir ah n^ ^ W - the demands 

^rdculari eLn^ n8 f ° Ut k C '***"*} f ° llowing of the House of Rinzai as 
plaints applied sDec fir \T * e ‘ nC7easm e S| gns of degeneration. His bitter com- 

hisstay in Kosho^i H Y ^ RmZ3i disciples who had harassed him durin g 
reasonable limits and 3gainSt ^ ecac * ent rnonks often extend beyond 

bothmorae text srnm7 u* ""T 5 unb ' c ° mi "8 * Zen master. The most 
tnersome text stems from the year of his stay in Kippo-ji." 

ScLlt ThC depa " Ure E ‘ b hen necessitated 

local inhabitants and Buddhi^^ST.^ whored ”7 

master. Onlv the narmume ^ \ e , capital who had come to listen to the 

the mountains. New followe!s C emergTd'fro aCC ° mpai Y ed him to his isolation in 
Dogen’s intention to concentrate life he m f am ° ng the countr y folk, but it was 
The monastic ideal proper to the r*|- • ° n tbe communi ty of monks. 

Buddhism was well suited to Do ^ akyamun ' from the time of early 

was a “monastic father." The ow" k - eSt inc,inations - Body and soul he 
with it wide-reaching changes mOO!? ° n , monast *cism in later years brought 
of the immediare fiction 

touches the core of Mahayana t0 mon ^ s ’ an important point that 

Ts'ao-tung. Dogen was fundam^ a ^ areness °f affiliation with the House of 
“houses" within Buddhism. Th tally ,°PP osed to the idea of “schools” and 
notes in the Bendowa stemmed ea a "Zen sect," the young Dogen 

China; it was unknown n Tdia IT 3 ™e ten/arose in 

India. Unaware of the transmission of Bodhidharma 
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unthinking laymen spoke loosely of a ‘xmsn sect.* ” 76 For Dogen, the true Dhar- 
ma of the Buddha is the only touchstone. Did this basic position conform to 
h,s growing emphasis that the true Dharma subsists only in the line of generation 

from Tung-shan and Ju-ching? Dogen’s most important remarks on this difficult 
question are to be found in the Butsudd. 


( k In nu' S W ° rk C ^ 8 ^ l appea s to his convicti ?n that the only true transmission 
of the Dharma in Buddhism consists of what Sakyamuni taught and passed on 
to his disciples. This is why he rejected the word "sect." In later ages people 
ignorant of the Eye and Treasury of the True Law" and the “serene mind of 
nirvana" adopted on their own the false designation of “Zen sect." They began 
to call patriarchs “Zen patriarchs" and masters “Zen masters." 77 


It never happened that the Buddhas and patriarchs used the term “Zen 
sect." One must know that “Zen sect” is the term of Mara. Those who use 
the devil s word belong to the devil; they are not the descendants of the 
Buddhas and patriarchs. 78 


Dogen goes on to apply this thesis to the history and current situation 
within Zen. Like Sakyamuni, Bodhidharma, the first Chinese patriarch, did not 
speak of a Zen sect, nor did any of the next five patriarchs use the term. In 
dealing with their followers, the important masters of the golden age of the 
T’ang period remained true to the transmission of early Buddhism. Then came 
false associates who brought the expression with them, as if there were a Dharma 
of the “Zen sect" parallel to the Dharma of the Buddhas and patriarchs. This 
claim leads one astray of the Buddhist way. 79 

This position lays the ground for Dogen’s confrontation with the subsequent 
history of Zen, which, toward the end of the T’ang period and throughout the 
period of the Five Dynasties, distinguished "Five Houses” within Zen Buddhism. 
He notes that his master Ju-ching had laid bare the false development and branded 
it a deviation from tradition that falsified the essence of Buddhism. He enumerates 
the Five Houses and then notes: “This is not the Buddha-Dharma; this is not 
the way of patriarchs.’’ 80 

Dogen reserves high praise for his master Ju-ching, who was unfortunately 
very little known and not given due recognition at the time. “Unfortunately, 
in the great kingdom of Sung they think that my late teacher was just another 
senior monk. . . . Some considered him equal to Lin-chi and Te-shan, but it 
must be said that they had never seen my late teacher, nor had they ever met 
Lin-chi. 81 Further praise is scattered throughout the book. Although Ju-ching 
appears but rarely in Dogen’s early work, he is cited abundantly in the later 
writings. This reappraisal would seem to be another sign of the change that 
resulted after Dogen’s departure for Echizen. Yanagida Seizan accords great sig¬ 
nificance to the arrival of the collected sayings (goroku) of Ju-ching, 82 which 
fell into Dogen’s hands in August of 1242. In Yanagida's view he was disap¬ 
pointed—to the point of anger—at this mediocre work and took it out on the 
Chinese disciples, to whom he ascribed an inferior transmission of the sayings 
of Ju-ching, sayings that had once moved him so deeply and that he had idealized 
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in memory and drawn inspiration from for long years. This in turn led hi 
esteem his Chinese master all the more and to appeal continually to his sum 

wisdom At the same time, it strengthened Dogen’s. awareness of belonging?' 
JU'Ching s line. to 

F . H PPCalin k g t0 k h * S master / then > dismisses the characterization of the 
Five Houses that had earlier been a normal part of his descriptions of the h.storv 
of Chinese Zen. Henceforth they are viewed as a sign of degeneration 1 7 

of a lack ^understanding of the Buddha-Dharma, “the confhsed state of 
The founders of the Five Houses, all reputed masters of the T’ang period w 
not conscious of this designation, which began only with their dilm ^' u 
sequent genetattons, particularly in the 

the Butsudo b^k'Xhe Stetegmso^utT “• °" e °l *' P " ncipal themes of 
F-*. on die ttansmlsiSX Dh f7h ' ha ' “*"* ip 

ssu, a line earned on though hisheir^k °f Ch'mg-yuan Hsing. 

and Ju-ching up to Dogen himself rv\o„ T ^ tl ’ rou 8 1 ’ Tung-shan 
to this line of tradition over others g " ° P 1 n . V assigns a P lace of preeminence 
elevate, the placeofa.hZ, , ,: part,c “ larl V °vet the line of Lin-chi. He 

Shih-t'ou, the successor of Ch ^anTi" ‘UeT Wu - chl >- 

triarch Ch’ing-yuan and rhe J? ’ S the true d,sc, P le of the high pa- 
ordained by Ts’ao-hsi (Hui-nene) ° t h! C ° receiv ^ b * s inner teaching. He was 
mission was passed to him alone ” 8 ’ 5 This 300 ' 6 *™ Bu k ddha> ' • • The right trans- 
Treasury of the True Law of the ancientTdT ^ "T* that “ the Eye and 

»£zt ch ch ’ ing ' yiian ’■ confirming s* ~ t , 

rightly transmitted theVre^ Ch’ing-yuan, 

The construchoi P of S tfcmme h- W 3 UTs ' ao ' tun g (Soto) sect." 

•s a later device that originated with ignor 0 ™^™ 8 ! 817 ^ 5 fr ° m the two names 

bright sun” even “driftingclouds blocking 

forms of Zen S^rOnlhe operand ^ ^ had with branch 

He is convinced that there are noS- ^. re r d , iat ,f SalIfbrmsofsec t a rianism. 
ut on y one Buddha-Dharma and one Buddb °° S ° F bouses in Buddhism, 
akyamum entrusted to his disciples On the ^ transmission of which 

he stands is narrowed to the lineThalTead ,7 ^ the * raditi ™ in "hich 

Shih-tou and Tung-shan to his own m^. T ^ Sixth Patriarch through 
and^hT UP ^ tWCen the general Buddhist Cle»ri y an opposition is 

rhp l e |] lp ^ asis on 0n e particular line rb ° n * knows no boundaries, 

rt n ar y b ^° ks of the Sh °tegen Z 6 Doeen ^ ? UrP r SSeS the others - Already in 
e Busso ( Buddhas and Patriarchs, 124H he P6akS ° f tH ‘ S Hne - For ex ample, in 

40 He enume rates the names,- and in the 
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neng, inscribed in the blood of the two patriarchs ^ A ^T 6 from Hu1 ' 
s/ioa:ammai (The Samadhi of Self,Enlightenment), this line of t^smTssion ofthe 
Dharma is known only to the followers of Tung-shan w ansm,ss,on ot the 

ficultIs e | n h p eiPr T ti0n u 0f thCSe aPParently contrad ‘«ory texts lands us in dif- 

asioned bv hel"'H ^7 ° f 06860,5 pers P e <*ve " a weakness oc- 
,. . Y , J d p de P ressi °n that came with his move to Echizen. His re- 
pudiatron of the designation “sect" remained unchanged. We should remember 
at this designation, as well as the notions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy are 
alien to the Far East. In the Western languages in which they originated the 
words refer to particular contents. 91 The idea of a generational line of succession 
is central to Zen Buddhism. For Dogen’s strong sensitivity to tradition the line 
of Dharma inheritance based on the master-disciple relationship was of decisive 
importance. This point is mentioned expressly also in the Butsudd. The great 
masters of golden antiquity did not speak of houses much less of sects in Zen 
but are bound to their ancestors and one another through a complex network 
ot connections among succeeding generations of disciples. This view of tradition 
is irrevocably valuable. The narrowing, which would seem to have come mainly 
from frictions with contemporary Rinzai followers, belongs to a later development 
of Buddhism and is to be regretted as a misunderstanding of the actual facts 
and the interference of personal emotions. Dogen retired to his monastic com¬ 
munity in Eihei-ji without making it into a “sect." He and his monks influenced 
one another in the solitude of the cloister. The community belonged to the line 
of tradition of Ts’aotung (Soto) Zen. 


Dogen and the Daruma School. The monks of the Japanese Daruma school of 
Datnichi Nonin no doubt had an impact on the development of Soto Zen in 
Japan, negligible during Dogen’s lifetime but highly successful after his death. 
Dogen s first contact with the Daruma school was through the disciple Ejo who 
provided him with valuable service. The monks from the Daruma school who 
later, in 1241, affixed themselves to Dogen’s community under the leadership 
of Ekan strengthened his resolve to move to Echizen and were extremely helpful 
in their home environment. 

Dogen does not mention the name of the Japanese Daruma school in his 
writings, but in several early books of the Shdbdgenzo we find remarks showing 
his attitude to this branch of Japanese Zen. Question sixteen and its corresponding 
answer in the Bendowa is to be read, it would seem, in relation to this school. 
The interlocutor suggests that theoretical knowledge of the identity of mind 
and Buddha is sufficient: “Is there, then, really any need to trouble oneself with 
negotiating the Way in ?a?en?" Dogen replies: 


Understand that the Buddha-Dharma consists, above all, in practice, quit¬ 
ting the view that differentiates between self and others. If the way were 
attained by knowing that “self is Buddha,” Sakyamuni long ago would not 
have undergone the hardships he did in guiding others to enlightenment. 
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He goes on to illustrate with an example and concludes: 

It is clear one cannot realize the Buddha-Dharma by understanding 
one’s self is Buddha. 92 at 

Like Eisai, Dogen underscores the importance of observing the precept 
and practicing zealously in order to reach the goal of the way of Zen. The neglect 
of these conditions was the main reproach leveled against Nonin and his school 
In his Jotdshdgakuron Nonin gives the well known Zen axiom “our mind is Bud’ 
dha (juhm sokubutsu or zeshin sokubutsu) a free interpretation injurious to the 
precepts and practice of Zen. We may assume that Dogen was familiar with 
Nontns writing. Whether the Sokushm zebutsu ( This M ind is Buddha, 1239) is 
directed against the false interpretation of the expression by Nonin cannot be 
etermined with certainty. Dogen’s warning against false understanding is worth 
r in f, n , h “ VK 7 when f °° ,ish People hear the words, ‘the mind is the Buddha ’ 
e V h,n ^ that [ he rat ‘ onal knowing of sentient beings who have not yet awak- 

uZ"? Tl BUd ? h ;- ThiS iS »—** have J m “e 
through “ °"' y b ' — 

the'min^devoted^r'h'^ 113 "l re ^ ers 10 a " the Budd >«t who have awakened 
nmem ta r l r^ r '° “ c « fc P***. *" d attained enlighr- 
are lacking awakening, practice, enlightenment, and nirvana 

are lackmg, one cannot say "the mind is the Buddha."" 

',h?m is''crklcirThirr 8 ' 5 ^ Daruma xh °° l “sen's P osition 
fluenced by those holding on P ossi bility ^ at he was in ' 

in the history of ideas His liste' 08 VieW f’ W | lic ^ is a common enough event 

historians have argu'd 'nro ' S m , the f c ° is «ta d isolation of Echiren, as 
his disciples from the Da,°ma 1"°5 ” v hiS Sayi " 8S ' “ his task to free 
and customs.” It may be that rh' °°l ^ mU ? b as Possible of their former views 
Rimai Zen. Noni” the found! r tT had 8 roie <° P la Y «" his critique of 
been accredited in the Rinzai line bv C 3panese Daruma school, had himself 
from the Chinese master Te kn ^ P rocu ring a certificate of enlightenment 
Yang-chi’i line. t s T’ T ?, the diSdp,es of Ta '^ the 

Rinzai. Perhaps Dogen’s forceful attar If 65 * 0n ® ec ^ to the generational line of 
his disciples from the Daruma school agains !' ^ ls Powerful school prejudiced 
The Menju (FacetoF^a^ ^^ Rinzai tuition, 
sofar as it stresses the indispensable nefessiri f 43 ]. lmp,lcit ly rebukes Nonin in- 
between master and disciple a relation k- a ^ ,rect > one-to-one, relationship 
c ould no, have £%£ St fenook ' °*« ‘ h ls lack 
While we cannot find a statement to th ° n,n 35 an authentic Zen master, 
of the master can be known through hk£ "! hiS writin 8 s > the standpoint 
J! $tron 8 terms the inner relationship h 'had 1?^^’ D ^ en p °rtrays 
is stay m China and runs the head of the Da WU maste r Ju-ching during 
picture. 96 nCad of the ^ruma school effectively out of the 
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• ThC w tU f' ' nfluence between master and monks in Eihei-ji is difficult to 
pinpoint. We do not even know the numerical composition of 

The names of eight monks from the Daruma schooLactually a con^rab e 
number-have been handed down Yet it is in no sense certain that they formed 

Theorh^ S c °mmon views. Ejo, we may surmise, followed Dogen entirely 
The other monks of the Daruma school, in transferring their allegiance to^ 

S^atrr 3 S °i. CO p n L. V,nC f J d ° f thC trustworthiness of their chosen master. 

school and c\ ** 1 ^ l',/ 251 *’ wh ° held succession ‘n the Daruma 

school, and Gikai, whom we shall treat later-held fast to their bonds to the 

Daruma school, perhaps with Dogen’s knowledge and consent. He gave the 

disciples of the Daruma school, particularly Ejo and Gikai, important tasks in 

t e administration of the temple. During the last years of his life the master no 

onger possessed the requisite strength to monitor closely all the activities of 

the monastery. Bn, he did watch over the monastic ,dea[ with an excessive care 

The zealous practice of seated meditation remained central and the daily order 

was regulated down to the smallest details. Dogen did not take over the style 

of the Daruma school in the life he decreed for the cloister 


FINAL YEARS AND DEATH 

The most important external event of Dogen’s final years was the erection and 
consecration of a new monastery, for which the lay disciple Hatano Yoshishige 
had provided a splendid piece of land. Construction began immediately after 
the arrival of Dogen and within two years after the move to Echizen the new 
buildings, at first called Daibutsu-ji, were open. In June of 1244 Dogen left the 
country temple of Kippo-ji; in the following month the great hall of Daibutsu- 
ji was dedicated. Two years later the complex was renamed Eihei-ji, the "Temple 
of Eternal Peace," a name that will forever be linked to the memory of Master 
Dogen and stand as a worthy tribute to him. 

Although Dogen was only to return to Eihei-ji for a few brief final years, 
it was for him a fitting crown to his life’s work. For it was there, in the vast 
temple complex, that his dream of an authentic monastic community finally 
came to life. While he busied himself with the development of rules and rituals, 
his fame was spreading far and wide. The shogun Hojo Tokiyori invited him to 
his residence in Kamakura, and in the winter of 1247—1248, Dogen accepted. 
In no time, however, he was happily back in his mountain solitude. By that 
time his health, which had always been rather fragile, was a cause of grave 
concern. Frequently he remained confined to his room. Inspired by the sutra 
of the last doctrines proclaimed by the Buddha, he wrote the final book of the 
Shobogenzo, The Eight Virtues a Bodhisattva Should Attain (Hachidainingaku). At 
the insistence of his friends he accompanied his trusted disciple Ejo to Kyoto 
to seek medical care, but his illness, apparently pulmonary, was already in an 
advanced stage. Dogen passed away on 28 August, 1253. 

Like a dark cloud, the painful awareness of the transitoriness of all things 
had overshadowed all of Dogen's life. Nature and poetry calmed his spirits. He 
had the gift of expressing rich and pure human sentiments in Chinese and Jap- 
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anese verse. Two Japanese poems written shortly before his death breathe th 
spirit. Nature, though subject to change and death, is beautifol even in its dec * 
when transfigured by the mind. Like the dew, the world and its people o ^ 
away and yet are mirrored for a moment in the mind like a drop of dew that 
reflects the moon before it evaporates into the air. His parting verses read- 


Asahi matsu 
kusa-ha no tsuyu no 
hodo naki ni 
isogi na tachi so 

nobe no akikaze 

Yo no naka uia 
nani ni t atoen 
nxizutori no 


kashi furu tsuyu ni 


yadoru tsukikage 


On leaf and grass 

Awaiting the morning sun 

The dew melts quickly away. 

Haste thee not, O autumn 
wind 

Who dost now stir in the 
fields! 

To what indeed shall I liken 

The world and human life? 

Ah, the shadow of the 
moon, 

When it touches in a 
dewdrop 

The beak of the waterfowl. 97 


THE SHOBdGENZO 

D6g ' n , kft P ° SKri * = T «* of ex- 
Zen lne ra ,llThe bes t w a v LT""”' Wi ' hout ^ ual in '*>' ^ 
down and carefully read throuph PpreC / ate tbe wor ' c would no doubt be to sit 
and the difficuConts languat and ^ 0ther - But give " *. «■* 

part of a lifetime. Alternatively one Woldd ta ^ e one the better 

the entire work, skimming a section here ancTth * instructive t0 P a § e through 
taking note of the quotations from the rv notlng the chapter titles, 

get the main idea of each of its books. In ^ aS ^ 3S P° ssib,e trying to 

at how in all books of the Shobnaml- n° °'? g ° ne cann °t fail to be surprised 
see all things “as the Buddha did" (hut ° gen bas tbe same thing in mind: to 
actualized in zazen. From this Buddhi ** n ° ^ ^ on ^’ 98 an accomplishment 
the ordinary things of everyday liflo 7 ^ 1 ^ 3Spe , Ct of Iife is seen—from 

the " achta8! "&S5Z t n :z:^7X 

O seventy-five books, followed by the ° ld manuscr ‘Pt” (kyuso) 

(shinso), and ends with an appendix ° f the " new manuscript" 
ninety-two books in all. Dogen intended th ° i, S 3 S ° com P OSed by Dogen— 
and hoped to work through the entire manusr^ C ° re3Ch ° ne hundred books 
e was able to do this for only the twelve book^ (T m ° re for 3 final revision - 

h ' alth fOT « d H™ loquit. ^ ^ ^e ' V n ^ anMCriPt " 

Y ive books remain in their 
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* *■ -»^ *»*. 

Doget, had more than ™ u l h ™! ?*' a f ndix ° f 'edition, 
health no, failed him 8 " reach °™ h""** boob had his 

be written! How m k h"do we'knotT'li *** b °° ks ' " s P ectiv ' l V. come to 

Shoboge „*J that we cossess in ,h 5°j '5' masKr! ” ay of “Orking! The 
compld in ,h ZST” *' s ‘ a " darf «»«<>" of Dogen’s wotb has been 

in some sections profnseTy^thTcoSToHhTr ***’*'** *ete. 

called W-s^gen^ for i B use oX,t^“ 

^"(°„"t S£ (or *=***»-*' *•» * a *2121 

WI L Shmjt-shobogenzo), still existent, which was the basis for the work 

a -r/H thC r J . apan u SC StylC (%vabuntai )'°° The Kambun-shdbdgenzd resemble 
also h ° fthre ! ^ n ^ red C3Ses ( $amb yakusoku) in the koan style, which has 
also been preserved Dogen gathered this material during his stay in China 

an particularly emphasized the discourses of Ju-ching in his collection. He found 
por ant passages in the wealth of Chinese Zen literature of the Sung period 102 

The titrSto^- 3 Preferen k Ce f ° r ep ' S ° des and s *V in & of the T’ang masters, 
he title Shobogenzo was not his own. The expression shdbd (literally, "the true 

pharma ). a translation of the early Sanskrit Buddhist term saddhalna, points 
o the essence of the Buddha way that Dogen strove to realize in his life Rec- 
ognizing no other goal for Buddhists, he was obliged to reject narrow structures 
ke Zen f C “ Wlth,n Buddhism. Like the word shobo, the compound Shobogenzo 
is also to be found in the Chinese Buddhism of the Sung period.In his dis¬ 
courses of the first years of his activity in Japan, Dogen drew mainly from this 

*Zl “ f thered together in 1235 ,n a collection entitled Shobogenzo 
mbyakusoku While there are grounds for seeing Kambun-shobogenzo as the 
oasis for the Japanese work, questions still remain regarding the relationship of 
the two works. Dogen research is faced here with an important historical and 
philosophical task yet to be carried out. 104 

The Japanese Shobogenzo shows a fluency of style of unmistakable uniqueness, 
gen s thought is branded with his own language. Even when he takes over 
expressions from colloquial Chinese of the Sung period, he renders them in 
Japanese constructions suited to his own style. He labored for special effects 
through the repetition of certain expressions and a liberality of grammar and 
syntax. In contrast both with the usage of his time and contemporary Japanese, 
pogen s language needs to be interpreted. Sometimes he will adopt a number 
of different expressions to communicate nuances, thus opening the way to a 
variety of interpretations. Dogen’s language and style pose obstacles of every 
sort to his translators. Not uncommonly, English and German translators simply 
throw up their hands on certain expressions and declare them “untranslatable.” 105 

The riches of the Shobogenzo offer a perspective on the world of Dogen— 
a world that we will later try to understand more fully. The formal aspect of 
the work is expressed in the Chinese character gen (“eye”) that appears in the 
title. It is this character that makes the title difficult to translate—or in the 
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opinion of Ohashi and Brockard, outright “untranslatable.” 106 Wilhelm Gundert 
paraphrases the title as a whole as “The Fullness of the Vision of Truth," and 
then simply translates the four characters one after the other, “Truth-Law-Eye- 
Treasure," adding the clarification: “all the precious things that fill the eye 
which beholds the real, true law of Buddha.” 107 Tsujimura Koichi concludes 
that the title Shobogenzo means “the eye of the authentic law (subjective and 
objective genitive) that contains in its vision the all—that is, everything in the 
entire world. 108 Clearly, the “eye” constitutes the central element in this difficult 
but rich combination of words. It is the eye of enlightenment, the Buddha eye 
that does not distinguish between objects but is pure seeing. For this seeing, all 
reality is Buddha or Buddha nature or Buddha mind, indissolubly one with the 
seeing eye itself. It is toward this insight into reality that the reader is constantly 
being led. Therein lies the formal unity of the work. 

n J 1 * t ‘ J tle ° fone o{ the cha P ters of *e Shobogenzo reads “Only between a 
Buddha and a Buddha” (Yuibutsu yobmu), meaning that “only between a Buddha 
and a Buddha is the true Dharma transmitted.” The term “true Dharma," the 

riTl thC i!?* Shd bogenzo, is a favorite expression in Buddhism for the 
Buddha-Dharma The notion of Dharma is broad and manifold. In the Mahayana 

a7of R ^ gCn lt K gnifieS Buddha 35 the essence of a11 reality, including 
frim the stand *? ?° ^ ^ booking at Buddhism 

mon SfferenH t° mt Dharma ’ D6gen was able to transcend the com- 

scrintureslnd t l ° nS ' H,s , hlgh " view P oin t helped him to affirm all the holy 
issue w th them H C r n “f judged them negatively and took 

a^ranscendenral Z ^ the of true Dharma, is 

UP in^a r u Ut ° f D6gen ’ S OWn opened 

dhism. In his work Dn^ embraces and surpasses all other realms of Bud- 

cQijtinually of the realmTf bring,wUhouTlimlt^ ^ 

to penetrate intellectually the Whole that he h d H “ 0 ^ n ' n V° dfid s P irit 
physical concerns are JL hat he had ex Penenced personally. Meta¬ 

addresses the realm of the Absolute ^line ^d °l ^ Shdb6genz<l W He 
duration and becomine_he i ( V n8 . an( ^ time » affirmation and negation, 

tology. For this reason his writin^on^ Hdk-** fu " damental categories of on- 
excited the interest of Western ohiln ** db,SI " and the hi story of religion have 
to that of Heidegger. Whatever the 1 S ° P ^ tbougbt bas been compared 

and through Buddhist and at the Val $Uch com P ar isons, Dogen is through 
The writings 3 full ' fledged Native mind, 

monastic schools. In addition m ^ m univer sity seminars as well as in 
above all ~ ° f Buddh * ““men- 

no less important body of literature nam.l 50(0 scBo ° 1, [ here is another 
with the translations of Western authors ui tB f c ° mmentaries * often connected 
philosophical or religious concerns.^The ^ turn to ^en's work out of 
today. The clarification of the historical ° ° ar y _ scr 'mmage is in full swing 

to our understanding of the widely divergent hn^ W ° rk contribute much 

8 ooks. In presenting the course of 
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Dogen’s life, it has often been possible to refer to rK. k i r , 

as a result of just such scholarly pursuit Next WP t b< f ^ ,° f the Shdi >°genzd 

of DOgen’s thought and religious way m “ * e characteristic trait, 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


ZAZEN 


SS: th,::: - t which i°' ™ 

devotion, hut he praised its^rits 

proper form of sitting cross-legged in meditatior, c^- * ‘s aisciples the 

and fulfillment of the whole law of the Buddha His aoDraadk ”1?* rea,,za ' ion 
dh ism as the religion of’W„ alone” 

return to the pure transmission of the Buddhas and oatriarrh, T 
the true Dharma of Sakyamuni himself. Nothing was as odious to Dogen aTthe 
sectarian divisions in Buddhism and within the Zen school itself, the disastrous 

Tnd l°oIsyfhl W had en > g ° f d' m '!fi ali ' nati ° n ands ' ubbomn '“. animosities 
m«tir lu eh no h . T m ’ h ^ 0Wn ev “ ln Sun ® China. From his 

r 7 J . ® h c e took over 3 epical attitude to the historical development 

wonT T 18 - hC SUng Peri ° d ' He considers the extreme rejection of the Buddha's 

TSZ^ST as f mistak t ^ to no sch001 ’ Zen was for him “ the wa y 

r L Qa - 7 U i_ aS patr ’ arc ^ s - ’’ is something of an irony of history that 
boto Zen that he planted in Japan has developed into one of the best or¬ 
ganized, strongest Japanese Zen schools. 

Zazen is meditation performed sitting upright with legs crossed. Dpgen found 
B ■^ n j °l med * tadon 35 part hallowed Buddhist tradition. Sitting meditation 
w°l - C . tde ^ as ‘ s ^ or f h e various types of concentration in early Indian and 
a ayana Buddhism. The example of Bodhidharma, the founder of Chinese 
en w o sat meditating in front of a wall for nine years, inspired his disciples 
to strive for perfection in seated meditation. In his early treatise entitled Fu- 
nzazengi, Dogen describes the correct posture for sitting in meditation and 
gives specific instructions for proper practice: 


If you wish to attain enlightenment, begin at once to practice zazen. For 
this meditation you need a quiet room; food and drink should be taken in 
moderation. Free yourself from all attachments and bring to rest the ten 
thousand things. Think not of good or evil; judge not on right or wrong; 
maintain the flow of mind, will, and consciousness; bring to an end all 
desire, all concepts and judgments! 

To sit properly, first lay down a thick pillow and on top of this a second 
(round) one. One may sit either in the full or half cross-legged position. 
In the full position one places the right foot on the left thigh and the left 
foot on the right thigh. In the half position, only the left foot is placed 
upon the right thigh. Robe and belt should be worn loosely, but in order, 
right hand rests on the left foot, while the back of the left hand rests 
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on the palm of the right. The two thumbs are placed in juxtaposition. Le t 
the body be kept upright, leaning neither to the left nor to the right, neither 
forward nor backward. Ears and shoulders, nose and navel must be aligned 
to one another. The tongue is to be kept against the palate, lips and teeth 
firmly closed, while the eyes should always be left open. 

Now that the bodily position is in order, regulate your breathing. If a 
wish arises, take note of it and then dismiss it! If you practice in this way 
for a long time, you will forget all attachments and concentration will come 
naturally. That is the art of zazen. Zazen is the Dharma gate of great rest 
and joy . 113 


The final word in this instruction, whose Chinese compound expresses re¬ 
pose and delight, is especially important for Dogen. Zazen is an easy way to 
enlightenment, not in the sense of the pious invocation of the name of Amida 
Buddha but because it is a natural position for one to assume. An Indian Ma- 
hayana text already stated that 

among all the manners of sitting, the full cross-legged position is the most 
restful and does not tire. Though the hands and feet are thereby disciplined, 
consciousness is not dissipated. Of the four positions which the body can 
assume, this is the most restful . 114 


In postured sitting the body finds itself in a state of relaxed attention in which 

T S * nd Tu d TT 3Wake and yet are relaxed. The room is kept in 
subdued dayhght, bright sunlight being just as detrimental to concentration as 

sham kl UCln ® ar ness - A monk walks through the hall continuously dealing 

uDrivhr ^ C ° & jf en a P d encoura S e those who grow drowsy. The disciple sits 

the senses a T^’ ^ **** ° pen and body at Mention, ftilly in control of 
the senses and yet not unnaturally straining. 

Breathine^whk 4 > y £ ° * n rest ^ u * attention . proper breathing is essential, 
movement f boH C 3 r ^l es * , e or S an * sm s life activities, is the basis for rest and 
the completely relrM p * If n ° * CSS important f° r zazen if one is to attain 
the breath flow? f m ? ' comes ^ rom an unconscious center. When 

fter** ^ is d-olved. Accordingly, 

upright posit ion f oraeHr ^ ***** their bodies ™o the proper 

finds its natural' rhvthm'TT breatbe dee P l Y and regularly until the body 
mean that *a*en is a breath' * * 0rganism rests in equilibrium. This does not 
which seeks to drive the bread? *° ^ PfaCtiCe of Indian Y ° g3 ’ 

For W ?en. the purpose of regulating one^h m ? Vement) from consciousness, 
consciousness but to nnt rhe • g ° ne S breatb ls not to eradicate it from 

Ancient Indian anthropolog^calTi^d a n a t C ° mpl ? elV rCSted State of equilibrium ‘ 
hand’s breadth below the navel in the S" 1 *? n0t ‘° nS ° f the mind lymg 3 
a true cenKr ° f ^ p,ay 

he *av« 
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meditation. In keeping with Indian tradition j 
a religious sense and attributed supernatural PO wers"t'd°H b ° di ' V P ° S “ re in 
the question why the recitation of the sut™ »J i ' He ° nce consid ered 
of Amida are not the most appropriate means to u mvOCa 5° n of the name 
“But to sit idly, doing nothing—how can that h<> fuV™' T ° tbe ^ uestion - 
replies: * C3n that be of he 'P in gaining salon?" he 

By picturing ... the unsurpassed great Dka™ j l 
Buddhas as sitting idly and doing' nothi * ^ ^ sam ^ hi of 

cle. . . . Thankfully. BuddhasTe a he 5 ^ Y ° U ^ the Great V ^' 
Does this not dSSS'jST 

pS In Thtdtr" TheXrSSt!,^ ^ 

* - ~ irx sas-s: 

?slreJ° StfeSSeS . 1S n0t hard ,;° under stand if one realizes that enlightenment 

he fum m T* itSClf - WhV Sh ° uld ° nC nurture desires or d ^am about 

ev^rvT , W n- n m C r e ^ m ° ment ° f sitting in Citation one already has 
everything. Dogen, of course, knew the experience of enlightenment well, but 

he also knew that it is no different from practice itself. He chides the unlearned 

no so wait for the big experience that they miss the present moment. Nothing 

more detrimental than the conscious intent to attain Buddhahood through 
practice. 6 

We read too, Dogen’s practical instructions on how conscious mental ac¬ 
tivities are to be brought to rest. First, thoughts spontaneously arising are to be 
rought into the light of consciousness and noted so that they may then be 
ismissed. Drowsiness and distractions are eliminated from the beginning. Dis- 
«P reacb the state of concentration in which they are aware of both their 
t inking and their nonthinking and yet cling to neither. In the Zazenshin Dogen 
exp ains a conversation recounted in the Chinese Zen C.ronicles: 

As the great master Yiieh-shan Hung-tao sat quietly, a monk asked him: 
Of what does one think while sitting?” The master replied: “One thinks 
of not-thinking.” To this the monk replied: “How does one think of not- 
thinking?” The master: “Without thinking." 116 

The final “without thinking" (hi'shiryo) transcends both thinking (shiryo) 
and not-thinking (fu-shiryo). The master concretely shows the way of negation, 
w hich, bound to concentration in completely unmoved sitting, brings about, 
°L- m0re correct, V ‘ s > realization. In this state one can know “without touching 
c mgs, that is, without making things into objects in one’s consciousness. In 
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this way, things are known as they are—not as objects in relation to the subject, 
but in their emptiness. 

In Dogen’s directives concerning the physical bearing and psychological 
processes of Zen one finds deep insights into the unity of body and mind in the 
human being. In a discourse from the Zuimonki he discusses whether “the Way 
is attained through the mind or through the body." 117 The Buddhism of the 
sutras solves the problem by pointing to the identity of body and mind. Dogen 
was not happy with this explanation since it fails to bring out clearly the role 
that the body has to play. He was convinced that the way of the Buddha cannot 
be followed only with the mind—not even if one were to ponder the Buddha- 
Dharma for ten thousand kalpas or through thousands of rebirths. 


Therefore, if you cast aside completely the thoughts and concepts of the 
mind and concentrate on zazen alone (shikan taza), you attain to an intimacy 
with the Way. The attainment of the Way is truly accomplished with the 
body. For this reason I urge you to concentrate on zazen. 1,8 


By no means does Dogen wish to deny the unity of body and mind, only to 
insist that a theoretical knowledge of this unity is not enough. One must realize 
it in *a*en. 

In the Bendowa Dogen emphasizes that “the Buddha-Dharma from the first 
preaches that body and mind are not two, that substance and form are not 
two. Immutability and transience are both predicated of mind and body in 
the same way. Like substance and form, mind and body are inseparable. When 
the body assumes the Buddha form in upright, motionless sitting, the mind 
comes the dwelling place of Buddha. The posture of sitting cross-legged, which 
allows the blood to flow freely through the body and which clams inner feelings— 
especially of anger, resentment and egoism—while collecting and emptying the 
min , is not a mere precondition for enlightenment. It is enlightenment itself, 
TrHjju tenment * s t ^ ie state ^e entire person, which in zazen is the state 
o . u dha. As an expression of the Buddha nature, sitting in meditation is an 
eminently religious act beyond price. 

For Ddgen the practice of zazen is permeated with high ethical concern. 

e soug t to insti in his disciples the taste for the ascetic life that had inspired 

im from early youth. In speaking to wider audiences he stressed the ethical 

are rlea^Tr''* S s “ np ^ e wr ' t ' n gs for the common people the ethical tones 

conti n hT* °r ife 3nd d€ath (Shd > i)ll ° doses with these words, which 

contam the essence of h.s practical wisdom and which counsel: 

dim? in e j° ^ come a Buddha: refraining from all evils, not 

beines resn ^ * k wor ^ in 8 in deep compassion for all sentient 

Sj? ,hose ov ' r 5 “ and piling those below you, without any 

Do not search ^60^"' * Umenrati °n-this is what is called Buddha. 
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RELIGIOUS METAPHYSIS 


t an r "r* 

At the same time, he was a thinker who ptobed the deptljrflealhy'aSd 
from an undemanding of uhimate things. The key to his exelusiv empE 

1S * f T d m J hlS u " derStandin 8 Of the identity of »«n™ dTn 
lightenment, an understanding that springs in turn from his metaphysical sp£ 
ulationson the Buddha nature^ Original enlightenment-,ha. is, innate BuSS, 
nature is the a pnon basis of all practice; practice is identical with the sole, 
ever-unfolding reality of enlightenment. Dogen elaborates: 


In the Buddha-Dharma, practice and realization are identical. Because one’s 
present practice is practice in realization, one’s initial negotiation of the 
Way in itself is the whole of original realization. Thus, even while one is 
directed to practice, he is told not to ancitipate realization apart from prac¬ 
tice, becauses practice points directly to original realization. As it is already 
realization in practice, realization is endless; as it is practice in realization, 
practice is beginningless. 122 


The unity of practice and enlightenment excludes all duality, especially 
that of means and end. This means that practice should not be construed as a 
means to a future enlightenment. This form of Zen, the so-called Zen of ex¬ 
pectation (taigo-zen), is explicitly rejected by Dogen. The Mahayana distinction 
between “original enlightenment” and “acquired enlightenment” is helpful for 
understanding what he has in mind here. Original enlightenment makes practice 
possible, in fact necessary, since without it, and without the enlightenment 
gained in it, one’s Buddha nature would not become manifest. Although practice 
and enlightenment are identical, the distinction between them, like the dis¬ 
tinction between original and acquired enlightenment, is significant. When 
practiced by an enlightened being, zazen is the self-development of original en¬ 
lightenment. Zen disciples who comprehend this do not seek an absolute outside 
of themselves; they do not gaze upward toward some supreme being or seek to 
bring the eternal down to earth. Rather, they seek in themselves the Buddha 
nature that is the ground of their very being. “Learn the backward step that 
turns your light inward to illuminate yourself,” admonishes Dogen. Then “body 
snd mind of themselves will drop away, and your original face will be manifest. 

The Doctrine of the B udd ha Nature . Dogen’s thought finds its focal point in his 
teaching on the universal Buddha nature, which in a unique way unites the 
religious drive with philosophical speculation. One can look on the doctrine of 
the Buddha nature within all sentient beings and in the whole of reality as a 
philosophical statement—that is, as a conceptual formulation for the absoluteness 
of the really real. Yet the teaching of the Buddha nature, the central doctrine 
of Mahayana Buddhism, is religiously inspired. Indeed, nowhere else do we so 
clearly encounter the religious character of Mahayana philosophy than in this 
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notion. Dogen’s religious devotion embraced belief in the Buddha nature and 
his philosophical mind penetrated its content. Here above all we see the special 
quality of his metaphysical powers at work. 124 

The Buddha Nature, one of the most important chapters of the Shobogenzo 
takes its starting point from a statement of the Buddha in the Nirvana Sutra 
that, rendered literally from the Chinese, reads: “All sentient beings without 
exception have the Buddha nature. Tathagata abides forever without change.” 
For Dogen, this statement contains the whole of the Buddha’s teachings. But 
in his Japanese translation, Dogen renders the sentence differently, to read that 
all sentient beings without exception are the Buddha nature. The meaning of 
the statement has shifted and the Buddha nature is extended to include all 
beings, so that "whole being is the Buddha-nature; I call one integral entity of 
whole being'sentient beings'.'"” It is wotth tecalling that the original season 
tor limiting Buddha nature to sentient beings was rooted in the soteriological 
character of the term "Buddha nature." According to Mahayana thought, Buddha 
nature achieves its full meaning in the attainment of Buddhahood, the goal of 
the way of salvation. If the attainment of salvation is limited to sentient beings, 
then naturally Buddha nature will be predicated only of sentient beings. Long 

araT d ' SPUKd 0< Whether inaniraaK beings can 

datnentally ol ^same^S ’ ' ° f ° neneSS a " modes ° f >*"* are fu "' 

nam^'r 1 """j “ Sem '' m being: beings ate all being Buddha 

iTl^tT' sta,esand fends, ate mind. Because they ate mind, 
R J,? nt u beingS ' Because the V are sentient beings, they are being 

especially in Yogacara DhUoso h* nature by standard Mahayana teaching; 

to act. Sentient beings possess Buddh 61 ™ 68 fr ° m ^ movement from potentiality 
to become the fullness of Buddh ° r emBryo thar is destined 

only potentially. Rejecting this limitation Wh ° k ' bU ' 

fe seeds of g,asses and 

shoot fa*. btanch“aS leaves "Tfl' 3 "’ ^ ? I™ 1 ** 1 » *■ 

fruits have seeds within them. erS 3nd fruits a PP ear > and these 

t U, ;' nligh ""« i «"• Even though 
truth that seed and flower and fruit S penetrate ,n Practice to the 
{BuddhaJ mind itself, h fruits rhf*^ after another > the unbared 

visible, roots, stem, and he es^rh" T ^ the seeds are " 0t 

rCSt 0f the P ,an t grow out. Though they are 
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not brought together [from elsewhere], still the twigs anH , • 

'*>' crank chickens. b y che.se,ves. „ ,s no, a qSu^hingtt 
cree oc someth,ng oucside the ccee I, is always so, a, any time of the pas! 
or present. Therefore even.chough men may accept che unenlightened 
mew mot stem, branch, and lea are still, without differentiation, pmduced 
and live the same life and die the same death and are Buddha-nature as 
the same whole being. 


Dogen is convinced that all beings, just as they are, are always and ever Buddha 
nature. 

Dogen expressly warns against viewing the Buddha nature as a substantial 
core in all things, a view found in Indian philosophy but inappropriate to Bud¬ 
dhism. Dogen himself explains this notion in several books, most extensively 
in the Sokushin zebutsu, where he notes that Buddha nature, as the core of all 
things, is often called Tao or mind-nature or simply spiritual knowledge. Ac¬ 
cording to this view, which Dogen rejects as false, mind-nature is given the 
characteristics of an absolute essence. In this view, all things arise and pass away 
in dependence on spiritual knowledge. Having no reality, the phenomenal world 
prevents one from seeing absolute essence, and only the enlightened one sees 
through the plurality of the phenomenal world to their essential nature. In the 
final part of his description, Dogen depicts the way of salvation in Indian phi¬ 
losophy: 


One calls it spiritual knowledge or true self, the ground of enlightenment 
or original nature or original substance. To grasp original nature in this 
way means to return to permanence. One who has done so is called "a 
great one returned. ” Thereafter, one no longer moves in the circle of rebirth, 
having entered the ocean of no-birth and no-death. There is no other true 
reality. 128 

In his book on practice (Bendowa) Dogen declares this a "false, non-Buddhist 
view" that it would be foolish to adopt as one’s own. 129 In the book on Buddha 
nature ( Bussho) he examines the relation of his viewpoint to the understanding 
of the self in Indian philosophy. Many people misunderstand Buddha nature 
and affirm a substantial ego because “they have not encountered their true self; 
they have not met with an authentic Buddhist teacher. ’ For his part, Dogen 
firmly rejects any identification of Buddha nature with an eternal, substantial 
self. 

If all being is Buddha nature, so are the ephemeral phenomena of the 
changing world, all changes of consciousness, and all defilements, veryt ing 
chat exists is Buddha nature without substance or form, whole and undivided, 
neither subject nor object. 

Buddha nature is always whole being t because whole being is the Buddha 
nature. Whole being does not mean a vast number of miscellaneous things, 
and it does not mean an undifferentiated, uniform oneness, t is t e raising 
of a balled fist, so it is not large or small. 
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In the Bussho Dogen develops his doctrine of the Buddha nature in three 
terms: "the being of Buddha nature” (u-bussho), the “no-Buddha-nature” (mu- 
bussho), and the “the impermanence of the Buddha nature" (mujd'busshd). Some 
commentators have seen a threefold dialectic here, but one can speak of dialectics 
in Dogen only in a very loose and general sense. The three terms stand alongside 
each other, each embracing the whole and giving it a definitive expression. The 
being or existentiality of the Buddha nature is maintained from beginning to 
end. For Dogen, Buddha nature is first, last, and always concrete existence— 
a “this." 


In the fourth section of the book, the “being of Buddha nature” is contrasted 
with "no-Buddha-nature.” This section contains comments on a discussion be¬ 
tween the Fourth Patriarch and the Fifth Patriarch, focused on the “name”: 

The patriarch asked him, “What is your name?” The boy replied, “There 

■ S >" a T’ b n ij? n0t 3n ordinar * name -’’ The master said, “What name 
is it? It is Buddha nature," said the boy. 132 

Thus Buddha nature is a "what," a concrete, real being. And yet the being of 

reason D62end S T"* k that Can be ex P ressed ^ in words. For this 

m™e\sZlZ * W ' th neg l tiVe eXpressions - Ju* as the name Buddha 

Zs nor ZZ ^ ° ne ' 50 t0 ° thC Buddha nature cannot be with the 

bLad nor nalr- P K V* ,ar8e nor smalI > neither 

Buddha nature is found 6 msi8bt ,nto c ^ e positive content of the 

of the book and attrih d* * e , pr0 ^ 0und words appearing in the seventh section 

of the Buddha nat U * ^ ^ * greaC ndian patriarcb Nagarjuna: “The meaning 
ha nature is vast emptiness, open, clear and bright." 133 

of reference'represents theTrst imnoT patr ' archs that we are usin g as our point 
a “what" and that it is called “Buddh Step ,' 1 n determinin 8 th at the name is 

tological realism that naJ ^hlexpLTon ' j^*™**? impl , i “ on ' 
are placed on this M whar” ^ u «i atl ° n ‘ ~° ma ^ e sure c ^ at no limitations 

nowmXtnf ““ natUre ’ *' F ° Urth ^ 

8 aspects as the conversation continues: 
e P atr iarch said, "You have no Buddha nature ” Tk k t. , „ v 
-V no [Buddha natutej because Buddha “ elptmtl"”' 

mation and negation"both of 0 ^^ 100 ’ P° 86n explains the meaning of affir- 
Buddha naturef^he'affirmation^^ ~ " ecessar V- The name is the 

Buddha nature” ( ze bussho) does nwexhausrtheTddV^^ 31 CXpreSSi ° n “ h i$ 
be contained in any ''it " fvwn ,u t buddha nature, which cannot 

« pending a |, "no-Buddha^u're"•• 

the Fourth Patriarch, who accrirHino i. * Ure ' D°gen showers praise on 
via negativa into Chinese Zen: ° tra ltion ’ Was tbe ^ rst to introduce the 

beyond the patt^h^^b^ p that reverberates far 

ambers of the Fourth Patriarch. It was seen and 
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heard in Huang-mei, circulated freely in Chao-chou, and 
Ta-kuei. 


was exalted in 


The passage highlights some of the main milestones of the negative wav in 
Chinese Zen Bnddham. The fourth and the fifth patriarchs resided in Huang- 
mei; Chao-chou is the name of the master who appears in the first koan of the 
Mumonkan in the celebrated case of the nothingness (Chin., wu; J pn . mu) of 
a dog’s Buddha nature; and Mount Ta-Kuei was the site of the activity of a 
certain Kuei-shan, about whom we will have more to say later. 

The word empty that appears in the final response of the conversation is 
fundamental. Dogen adds some important clarifications of the relationship be¬ 
tween nothingness and emptiness (sunyatd), the key concept in the philosophy 
of the Middle Way (madhyamika): 


Emptiness is not “no.” [But] in uttering “Buddha-nature-emptiness," 
one says “no." One does not say, “half a pound,” or “eight ounces." One 
does not say emptiness, because it is emptiness. One does not say no, because 
it is no. One says no because it is Buddha-nature-emptiness. 

Thus, each piece of no is a touchstone to articular emptiness; emptiness 
is the power articulating no. 137 


Far from being a tautology, this statement expresses a relationship moving in 
the direction of a final identity. At the end of this section of the book, Dogen 
lines up all three statements: “Buddha-nature-no” (bussho-mu), "Buddha-nature- 
emptiness" (bussho'ku), and “Buddha-nature-being” (bussho-u). Each of the three 
from its own perspective expresses one and the same Buddha nature. 

Dogen goes on to articulate the “no-Buddha-nature” in sharp relief and 
then to locate it alongside the “being-Buddha-nature. Next he comments on 
a conversation between the fifth and the sixth patriarchs from the Zen chronicles. 
Asked by the Fifth Patriarch where he had come from, the Sixth Patriarch 
answers, “I am a man of Ling-nan,” and adds that he has come to become a 
Buddha. The Fifth Patriarch responds: “People of Ling-nan have no Buddha 
nature. How could you attain Buddhahood?” Dogen's subtle explanation follows: 


This utterance does not mean that people of Ling-nan have no Buddha 
nature, or that they do have a Buddha nature; he means, man of Lmg- 
nan, you are no-Buddha-nature. " 


Just as he had done with the axiom from the Nirvdna Siitra, with which 
the book on the Buddha nature began, Dogen alters t e : sentence s 
and reads the character “to have” as "to be.” Having or “not favmg the Bu^ 
nature is not the point. Both of these notions contain ~ 

transcended. The “no-Buddha-nature” transcends having S 

In so speaking, Dogen articulates further the dynamo of Buddha nature 

He explains that one does not have th * ^ always knifes! 
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and acquiring the Buddha nature indicates, as Waddell and Abe note, 140 the 
“dynamic oneness” of both, a unity that transcends all conceptualization. Dogen 
himself explains the matter in reference to the conversation between the Fifth 
and Sixth Patriarch cited above: 

You should know, the very uttering and hearing of “no-Buddha-nature" 
was itself his immediate passage to Buddha-attainment. Since it was, right 
at the very time of “no-Buddha-nature" he became a Buddha. To have not 
yet experienced or articulated “no-Buddha-nature” is to have not vet attaint 

Buddhahood. 14 ' y d 

$ 

He further strengthens his argument by referring to the origins of the trans- 
mteion of mind in Zen. In the following passage, being-Buddha-nature (u-bussho) 
and nO'Buddha-'nature (mu~busshd) are juxtaposed: 

Buddhas such as KaSyapa Buddha and Sakyamuni Buddha . have the 
capacity when they attain Buddhahood and preach the Dharma to articulate 
the utterance who e-being-Buddha-nature" (shitsuu-bussho). So how could 
the bang of whole being not succeed to the nothingness of absolute noth- 

^ Th f ere / or f- the words “no-Buddha-nature" reverberate far 

from the chambers of the fourth and fifth patriarchs. 142 

Kuei-shan- “All* ^ sectl0n 15 ta * cen from the statement of 

V. shan. All sentient beings have no Buddha nature." 141 This seems to be 

'“AM? Cti0n u'° the , staKmen ' ° f Hsi-an «the beginning of the eighth 

N,S ^** ^ nature '.* ci[ ation from the 

the Dharma grandson TalT” & tbe Way his Dharma grandfather, 

wayofhLDh™afohe?',t e nr V ' S “ ^ °' d -J ■» the- 

The rntthTfaiuei's 1 Ye "- kua " “ sti " a “ llo » 

no Buddha nature." 14 * r s is the truth of “all sentient beings have 

The superiority of the negative way is given clear expression: 

understandably 6 arise Mm which uS ‘‘“k”"' in P rinci P le - Doubts will 

*• ^ay, “all sentient beings have no^'dT''"' However ’ in the Bud ' 
nent. 144 8 have no B^ha nature" alone is preemi- 

^His does not imply However fhar ^ 

out, affirmations can still make dedan^on*- * ose t ^ eir va lue. As already pointed 
case with transcendental negation. Afr^? *" 3 hmited Sense > whi ^ is not the 
the conclusion that all verbal statem^n C ? nsideration , Dogen comes to 

tements ate inadequate. He quotes Pai-chang: 
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To preach that sentient beings have Buddha nature is t0 disparage Buddha 
Dharma, and sangha. To preach that sentient beings have no rJI ’ 
is also to disparage Buddha, Dharma, and sangha. dH 

Dogen explains: 


Therefore, whether it is "have Buddha nature" o, "have no Buddha nature ■ 
both end up disparaging rhe Three Treasures.. . . Despite such dispara«. 
ment, however, you cannot go without making an utterance. 1 " 


For the rational intellect, there is no way out of this koan-like bottleneck, but 
in enlightenment the Buddha nature is experienced in all its ineffability. ’ 
Dogen s metaphysics also includes the world of becoming. An essential 
element of the Buddha nature is the “impermanence of the Buddha nature” 
(mujd'busshd). The sixth section of the Busshd opens with these words: 


The Sixth Patriarch taught his disciple Hsing-ch'ang: “Impermanence is in 
itself Buddha nature. Permanence is, as such, the (dualistic) mind that 
discriminates all dharmas, good or bad.” M8 


This statement from the chronicles contradicts the common view that the 
Buddha nature is permanent, the ground of the mind, while the activities of 
the mind are changing. Dogen explains it this way: “The preaching, practicing, 
and realization of impermanence by the impermanent themselves all must be 
impermanent.’’ 149 He takes seriously the Mahayana axiom about the identity of 
samsara and nirvana. “There is no permanence apart from impermanence. The 
world of becoming, with all its phenomena, is the Buddha nature.” This holds 
true even of the enlightened ones themselves: 

The “permanent” saint is impermanent; the “permanent unenlightened 
man is impermanent. Were saints and ignorant men permanently so, that 
would not be the Buddha-nature. 150 


. Holding such views, Dogen stands opposed to non-Buddhists and Buddhists 
of the Hlnayana tradition, as well as to many Mahayana schools. His concern 
is to reveal the Buddha nature in all of reality, and that includes the ever- 
changing psychological and physical world. He writes: 


Therefore, the very impermanency of grass and tree, thicket and forest, is 
the Buddha nature. The very impermanency of men and things, body and 
mind, is the Buddha nature. Nature and lands, mountains and rivers, are 
impermanent because they are Buddha nature. Supreme and complete en¬ 
lightenment, because it is the Buddha nature, is impermanent, reat lr 
varia, because it is impermanent, is the Buddha nature. 


This equivalence is carried through radically, necessitating someclarifiiration 
of the second part of the Sixth Patriarch’s statement mentioned above. Dogen 
explicitly rejects the views of the Chinese Zen master Ta-hu, (1089-1163) on 
the nature of mind (shmsho). Distinguishing between the essence and the fu 
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of the mind, Ta-hui proposed a “pure and calm mind-nature.” This turns en¬ 
lightenment into a static condition. Dogen undertakes a detailed criticism of 
this viewpoint, 157 arguing that there is no such thing as an unmoved center of 
the mind but that all beings are impermanent and are the Buddha nature. 

The quintessence of Dogen’s metaphysics, including his teaching on the 
Buddha nature, is contained in the short but difficult book known as the Gen- 
jokoan, even though the expression “Buddha nature" itself is not found there. 
The fruit of his intense intellectual efforts at the beginning of his teaching career 
as a master, this book remained to the end his deepest work, containing all that 
he sought to communicate. 1 ” The gateway to the book consists of four sentences 
that, in the view of many commentators, form its foundation. Together they 
express a manifold understanding of reality—that is to say, the reality of the 
Buddha nature. 

The first sentence asserts: i 

When all dharmas are the Buddha-Dharma, there is illusion and enlight¬ 
enment, practice, birth, death, Buddhas, and sentient beings. 

This statement corresponds to the claim about “being-Buddha-nature” developed 
in the Bussho book. 

The second sentence is expressed in negative terms: 

When myriad dharmas are without self, there is no illusion or enlightenment, 
no Buddhas or sentient beings, no generation or extinction. 

Reality is "no-Buddha-nature" (mu-bussho). 

character tf reality^ UP ^ ** *“*’ but articulates the transcendental 
The Buddha Way is originally beyond fullness and lack, and for this reason 

beinVandldZ,” eX ' inC ‘ i0 "' i " USi °" ^ "**««««• 

we live and in^wh*”* 1 ^ 6 tUmS t0 '^Permanent world of becoming in which 
we live and in whose impermanence we participate: 

in our chagrin 1 ” 0 "^ 5 ^ ^ Ways amic * our 8 ru dging, and weeds flourish 

our sadness^nd^i^an^r—are°actua 1 ly the^ W ° r,d ° f bec ° ming — as wel1 as 
ture” (mujd'busshd). V l ^ e ln ffi ermanen ce of the Buddha na- 

the Shdbdgenzd? '^ma^ctte^fanother chn» S * C * “ PKSen \ 3,1 the books ° f 

climactic passage from the Genjokoan : 

self is to for^efone's 1 self. 't? f' S t0 *“"1 one ’ s own self - To learn one’s 
dharmas. To be confirm^ U n j[ gCt ° ne s se ^ is to confimed by all 

own body and mind and ° ff ° f ^ 

°odies and minds of others as well. All traces 
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of enlightenment (then) disappear, 
tinued on and on endlessly. 


and this traceless enlightenment is con 


co learn the self are r^rhe^ 

play ."bringing about rhe arare of enlighrenmenr. And once chirr rrare la fully 
reahzed, there .s no trace of consciousness and knowledge, nor any clinging to 
enlightenment. The experience pervades everything and is lived out in everyday 


Mention of the cosmos leads to a consideration of nature, which, like the 
cosmos, is essentially the Buddha nature. Dogen's love of nature, which rests 
on a metaphysical foundation, is evident in many parts of the Shdbdgenzd and 
has inspired many of his Japanese songs (waka). Here we can touch no more 
than the fringes of his poetic accomplishments. To study his relationship to 
nature one needs not only to keep his metaphysics in mind but to appreciate 
his sense of the symbolic character of things (water, mountains, flowers, the 
moon) and the sensorial power of his poetry, which has earned Zen Master 
Dogen a place in Japanese literature. 


Being-Time (Uji). An essential element in Dogen's metaphysics is his unique 
notion of time, which surfaces in several of the boob of the Shdbdgenzd, including 
the Bussho and Genjdkoan. One book, entitled Uji (Being-Time) is dedicated 
especially to the topic. 156 Prefacing this short but difficult text are eight lines 
(hakku) portraying the reality of all being in its inexhaustible diversity and its 
dynamic becoming. Mountain heights and ocean depths, mythical figures as 
well as ordinary objects found in Zen monasteries, the decorations of temple 
buildings and gardens, together with the people who move about in them—all 
are “being-time. ” All the activities and qualities that appear in the never-ending 
flow of becoming are being-time. All reality, characterized by its dynamic and 
cosmic qualities and marked by its identity with continuing, is being-time. The 
self, one with the world and with the Buddha, is also being-time. 

After introducing his subject, Dogen gives us a clear and straightforward 
statement of the identity of being and time: “ ‘The time being' means time, just 
as it is, is being, and being is all time.” 157 This statement is then taken up and 
elaborated for different perspectives. He tells his disciples that they must learn 
to see the “glorious golden radiance" of time 

in the twelve hours of your day. . . . Although you have never measured 
the length or brevity of the twelve hours, their swiftness or slowness, you 
still call them the twelve hours. . . . Even though you don’t come to have 
doubts about them, that is not to say you know them. . . . Still, the doubts 
themselves are, after all, none other than time. 

The identity of being and time entails the unbreakable bond between space 
and time. Things, as they exist in space, are time. Even wondrous, superhuman 
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things like the demons (asura) or the bodies of the Buddha are time; and since 
time is not an abstract concept, the twelve hours of the day are also time. 
Because time is in motion, the unenlightened try to understand time in terms 
of its orientation to the future or its traces from the past. Spring and autumn 
point in a fixed direction and leave a visible trail behind them, there is no way 
really to doubt the passage of time. Yet doubting itself is one of the ever-changing 
processes of the psyche and thus is also time. 

The self unfolded in full array is the whole world. All the things of the 
world are being-time and do not obstruct one another any more than one time 
gets in the way of another: 

Because of this, there is an arising of mind at the same time, and it is the 
arising of time .of the same mind. So it is with practice and attainment of 
the Way, too. We set our self out in array and we see that. Such is the 
fundamental reason of the Way: that our self is time. 


The unfolding of the self corresponds to the unfolding of being in the man¬ 
ifold diversity of things, which is identical with the unfolding of the one time 
within the present moment. Given the unity of reality, the self and time are 
interwoven in the interpenetration of all things. This simultaneity of all things 
in t e now, this radical totality of reality, is what one aims at in practice and 
experiences in enlightenment. 

In a lengthy section, Dogen takes up the erroneous views of unenlightened 
persons who think that time flows in a movement from the past through the 
present and into the future. After having climbed a mountain or forded a stream, 
such people think that the mountain and the stream are behind them and belong 
to the past. It is as if a man thought that 

Tn!n t ^ C k VCr 3n< ^ mountainrna Y st >h exist I have now passed them by 
mounta- C 6 present reside in a fine vermilion palace. To him, the 
ntam and river and I are as far distant as heaven from earth. ,#0 

are reallv th^ ^ W3V t ^' n ^ s are at a ^- What we call yesterday and tomorrow 
n w2 alTthat iT' ^ ^ the °" e ^lute presence. 

unenStetd Zle reSe r “ ab,en j * as such The mismke that 

persons) as separate R**]* ' S C ° ^etstand things and times and the self (of 
unenlightened follow rff* *!r 1S 3 Wb ° e ' ^ gnorant of the oneness of reality, the 
while inte,,eCtS ^ separate being and time, 

whole. Whenever 1 ,n 1 e cosmos, in time, and in the self—to be a 

world or in thejT? * moment ’ be * »" the things of the 

the whole of reality: ^ ° r m reation to the self, I come in touch with 

time, an (indejLSem) ^ entire W ° rld ‘ S ’ each 

are my being-time. Being-time has ^ bein g' time ' they 

from today to tomorrow passes from °f seriatim passage: it passes 

m today to yesterday, passes from yesterday 
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ThL°l a L PaSSeS fr ° m t0daV IO t0daV ’ Passes from tom °rrow to tomorrow 
This is because pass.ng seriatim is a virtue of time. ... As self and othe 

realizadon are dme; —- ^ -25 

While the unenlightened man . . . learns that this tie, this being, is not 
the Dharma, he reckons the sixteen-foot golden Buddha body is not himself. 

is attempts to escape, saying “1 am not the sixteen-foot golden Buddha 
body, are, as such, portions of being-time too. It is the "Look! Look!" of 
“those who haven’t yet confirmed this."' 62 


Not only flying ahead but also lagging behind is a quality of time. The 
unenlightened who imagine that time is only a flowing from the past into the 
future do not understand this. Wishing to spare disciples the same error, Dogen 

admonishes them to Look! Look!’ at those who have not yet understood_a 

phrase that appears on exceptional occasions in the Record of Lin-chi. 161 

The reality of being-time embraces all being and all time, both what passes 
and what tarries, both the provisional phenomena arising according to the chain 
of causation and the self. For the enlightened and the unenlightened alike, there 
is but one and the same reality. The one Dharma contains all the errors of the 
persons; to escape its reality is simply impossible. 

For Dogen, being-time, or the whole reality, is dynamic, in constant move¬ 
ment. Dwelling in their Dharma positions (jiihdi), things and points in time 
come and go, “ascending and descending up and down. ,,IM In the Genjukoan, 
Dogen states that one cannot say that death becomes life or that life becomes 
death, since “Life is a stage of time, and death is a stage of time, like, for 
example, winter and spring,In the Uji we read: 


The times before and after one immediately manifests the blunder are both, 
together with it, dwelling positions of being-time. The sharp, vital quick 
itself of dharmas dwelling in their Dharma positions is being-time (uji). It ’ 6 

Dogen goes on to point out that persons notice only the passing of time, 
without realizing that time has not yet come; they see only the coming and 
going. Like all reality, being-time is essentially impenetrable. 

Faith. There are few key concepts of Mahayana Buddhism that appear in Ma¬ 
hayana texts as frequently and with so many different nuances as the word faith 
(Skt., sraddha; Chin., hsin; Jpn., shin). The same holds true in Dogen’s writings. 
Faith is among the essential elements in his religious metaphysics and occupies 
a well-defined place in it. though there are many passages in which the term is 
used in a more general sense. In order to appreciate the basic meaning of faith 
for Dogen, we need to return to the essential unity he posits between practice 
and enlightenment. In the passage cited above, enlightenment (or realization) 
is said to have no end and practice no beginning because it is grounded in 
original enlightenment. The same can be said of faith. Like practice, faith is 
grounded in original enlightenment and therefore participates in the simultaneity 
of practice and enlightenment. Dogen explains this in his important work, Advice 
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on Studying the Way (Gakuddydjinshu), 167 which like the Bendowa book of the 
Shobogenzo, is an introduction to the essentials of his thought. In this book, he 
speaks of the Buddha Way. A way must be walked; the Buddha Way must be 
practiced. But the Buddha Way must also be believed. Dogen writes: 

Those who would practice the Way should first of all believe in it. Those 
who believe in the Way should believe that they have been in the Way 
from the very beginning, subject to neither delusion, illusive thoughts, and 
confused ideas nor increase, decrease, and mistaken understanding. En¬ 
gendering belief like this, clarify the Way and practice it accordingly_this 

is the essence of studying the Way. 168 

Immediately thereafter he adds: 

In general, there are only a very few who believe they are in the Way. If 
only you believe that you are truly in the Way you will naturally be able 
to understand both how it functions as well as the true meaning of delusion 
and enlightenment. Make an attempt at cutting off the function of dis¬ 
criminating consciousness; then, suddenly, you will have almost realized 
the way. 


■ i 7!*/^ tha ' D6gen j 5 spring about here is not directed toward a specific 
object either outside or within the self; it is, rather, a basic sensitivity that^rises 

rrr‘r th Pra ;5 Ce and enIi gbtenment. In another passlge, Dogen 
speaks about the roots of faith: ® 

SLT , k n n0W ,' hat ,h ' roo ' s of **•> do no, grow M one’s self, or in 
entire h^d K Tu^ ” ^ can talk about faith when the 

wUK rhttrddhT ,' f [“"? at'^ Faith necessaril V grows together 

Zr. . Whe, U ‘L ' h ' drere. faith will no, ap- 

(Mnjilshktuhon Buddhas and P a "»rohs. 

fundamental eletwTln the^BaldT'l!' I" *°°’ faitt ' appears as a 

praises feith without clarifying its na“ure°t'“igThTwri,SJ* W ° rb ' D6g '" 

be^l!SttS , «l bUdd h. |S ‘^comprehensible. It is no, to 
man of disbelief or infe ^ S ° C „ C m ‘ nd; st ‘“ less can it be known by a 
based on rig^f^ “fc ^ a of great capacity 

given teachings of it h* ur^u** C \ ” ere ' ^ ven were a Person of disbelief 
Vulture PeakThere wemr en i ' J dlfflcult r '«ive them. Even on 
arises in your mind you should ' * , udd b a allowed to leave. If right faith 
a master. If it does . n0 £ • ^ Practice religious discipline and study under 

The connection between fajfk 1 

stated here. Dogen asserts that faith ariLshf ^ 1 enli ® ht L enm L ent is not expressly 

n the mind, but he does not say how 
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this comes about. If faith is to hf „ • . , , 

cannot really speak of its arising ngma Cn ‘8 htenment . then one 

issf i his * 

of Buddha-disciples. L is a ££&£% ££3£! " ‘ 

Momoocism. Buddhism began as a monastic religion, and this aspect came to 
f ° r V n Mahay ^ na Buddhism during the middle ages. Through and through 

? g f? h ^fn-° f h T C f a . a l T° nk 3nd many of his works were si g ned “Dogen 
the Monk (Dogen shaman). He lived the monastic life more totally than any 

of the other great Japanese Buddhist reformers of his time. Indeed, no small 
part of his work as a reformer was aimed at renewing the monastic orders in 
Japanese Buddhism. 


Entrance into Monastic Life. The path of a Buddhist monk begins with embracing 
homelessness. Like many young Japanese of his day, Dogen was barely out of 
childhood when he entered the monastic life. During the first years of his difficult 
search, he was conscious of his duties as a monk even if he did not clearly realize 
the full implications of the life he had chosen. Immediately after arriving in 
China, we recall, he was deeply impressed by the old monk-cook who found 
fulfillment in his daily monastic chores. During visits to various Chinese mon¬ 
asteries, he was repeatedly amazed at the strict observance he found there. It 
was this kind of monastic life that he hoped to cultivate when he returned to 
Japan, and the more he dedicated himself to the formation of his disciples, the 
more this hope became his life’s mission. Many of his works are wholly or in 
part concerned with promoting the monastic life. 

We may begin by mentioning two books of the Sh<5b5genj:d whose titles 
refer to entering the monastic life. 171 The short book Shukke opens with a lengthy 
passage from the Ch'an-ymn ch'ing-kuei (Jpn., Zen'on shingi) by the Chinese Zen 
master Chang-lu Tsung-i which begins: 

All the Buddhas of the past, present, and future taught home departure 
and achievement of the Way. All the twenty-eight Indian patriarch and 
the six Chinese patriarchs who have transmitted the seal of the Buddha- 
mind were sramanas. 

In his commentary, Dogen stresses the remark that “all of the Buddhas and 
Patriarchs have attained the Way by renouncing the world and receiving the 
precepts." This rule of life endures in Buddhism up to the present. 172 

Receiving the precepts and entering into homelessness are fundamental to 
the monastic state. In Buddhism there are two kinds of precepts: in the “Small 
Vehicle,” there are the “precepts of the hearer” ( irdvaka), and in the “Great 
Vehicle," the "precepts of the bodhisattva.” It is not enough for Zen disciples 
to commit themselves to observing the precepts of hearers, as commendable as 
this is. As the passage from the Ch'an-yuan ch'ing-kuei states: “If you have already 
received the Hlnayana precepts, strive to receive the precepts of the bodhisattva. 
This is the way to progress in the Dharma.” Dogen himself dedicates an entire 
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chapter to the subject of receiving the bodhisattva precepts' 7 ' in which he ex¬ 
plains the sixteen precepts: the three refuges (to the Buddha, the Dharma, and 
the safigha), the three “pure precepts” (to commit no evil, to do good, and to 
benefit all sentient beings), and the ten great precepts (which include the five 
foundational injunctions of Buddhist morality against killing, stealing, improper 
sexual relations, lying, and drinking intoxicating beverages, and five other norms 
governing monastic life). 

The receiving of the precepts is carried out in a ritual ceremony in which 
the disciples prostrate themselves devoutly three times and promise to observe 
the relevant precepts. Dogen provides a detailed description. We should note 
here that the observance of Buddhist morality is an integral part of all forms of 
Zen Buddhism. According to Dogen, the choice of the monastic life is to be 
recommended even if a monk or a nun does not fully observe all the precepts. 
He appeals to a saying of an ancient master: “Even though a monk breaks the 
ten grave prohibitions, he is superior to a lay person who observes the five lay 
precepts." Dogen notes that the sutras promote ordination, and goes on to stress 
the point that commitment to the Buddha in the monastic life and taking the 
precepts constitute a path that surpasses all others. 1 ^ 

Such statements may appear somewhat offensive at first glance. The 
impression is somewhat mitigated if one keeps in mind the notions of karma 
and rebirth that are part and parcel of Buddhist ethics and also influenced Dogen. 

r U {” a ? e is no . t . ® 0ne ' t *me matter; it is caught in a cycle of rebirths that can 
ro en m en ig tenment. In the same context Dogen recounts traditional 
stones of people who had led sinful lives entering the monastic life in a later 

r T nd ’ af T ^ Urther failures ’ final, Y a «ained salvation. We might 
derS a™ f PSyCh ° logic L al pro _ cesses in such stories and feel that we urn 
bevond H kT i ^^ ^° gen s thoroughly ethical concerns remain 
Buddha “A k IT 5 , k 00 ^’ Dogen reminds his monks of the words of 

called a monk m "a„d commtr " 0 W ' 0ne ' " h ' *“ h ' * n °‘ W °" hy ° f bei " 8 

as if nat | gre °^ a * s to ^ ave compassion for all sentient beings 

Tnd WhisTk h,S T u, ildren - That is ® say ' he should do no wrong 
merit will be great Weld.'”'“ P “ h ' S W ° rd ' ' f hedoes this ’ theresultin8 

wome A n l t°attendhb , |ecm r rhrd d T" °? ' he J ' aity and a " OWed ,ay men * nd 

laity and monastics can on- ’ i C3r y pre ^ erred the monastic life. While both 
latter easily. Since the laitv h° ^ Vatio1 }’ c ^ e ^ orme r do so with difficulty, the 
exclus,vel y ,„ *rwa; a „dlhe a nh' 0 "t f °' a if *<=V devote themselves 

and if they see only to rh**’ k C ^ ey neg * ect their family responsibilities, 

cannot dj ** ' a ™ ^ *• » a * ** 

worldly responsibilities worries a a* mUC . h eas,er for the monks - Free from 
to the way of the Buddha Such ’ ^ . ,stra ^ t,ons > they can dedicate themselves 
qf Renouncing the World (Shukk, the be8in " in S of his book Merits 

to the monastic life but ttanscenden, value^em* ? 
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n8S ° f ,h ' b n dhaS and «"“«• 

Bitlf the Kacl r ol al1 ’si: 

Buddhas. Because ,t „ the eternal Wa, of all the buddhas i, Is LIZ !elf 

del Jve’w.tuir V ” lf ' b ' V ° nd b ° dv a " d m ' nd ’ and b 'Y°" d the thtee 

It is for these reasons that entrance into the monkhood is the highest 
teaching of Buddhism. It is beyond "sudden” or "gradual," "etenj" or 
^temporary, coming or “going,” “stationary" or “moving," “wide" or 
narrow, large or “small,” and “doing" or “non-doing." There has never 
been a patriarch who has directly transmitted the true Law who has not 
entered the monkhood and received the precepts. 177 


With its lineup of negations, this passage harkens back to the prajmpdramitd 
sutras. For someone as committed to tradition as Dogen was, monasticism, Bud- 
dhahood, and the transmission of the Dharma formed a close-knit unity, and 
since this unity was lived in the Zen monasteries, they are to have a privileged 
place within Buddhism. The last lines of the book swell almost hymn-like: 


The correct transmission [of the fact] that all the Buddhas in the three 
stages of time have realized enlightenment after having entered the monk¬ 
hood is the most exalted teaching of all. There has never been a Buddha 
in the three stages of time who failed to enter the monkhook. This is because 
entering the monkhood is the true Law, the excellent mind of enlight¬ 
enment, and the supreme bodhi-wisdom, which the Buddhas and patriarchs 
have correctly transmitted. I7tl 


Rules for Monastic Life. The external structures of Buddhist monasticism came 
from the Indian motherland. As Buddhism spread through the regions of East 
Asia, it changed as it adapted to new customs and climates. In China, the First 
Zen disciples lived mainly in monasteries of the strict Vinaya school (Jpn., risshu). 
We have already studied the development of community living at the time of 
the Fourth and Fifth Chinese Patriarchs, as well as the contributions of Pai- 
chang to the formation of an independent Zen monasticism. Through his own 
experience during his years in China, Dogen became well acquainted with mon¬ 
astic living. The Zen monasticism that he promoted in Japan bears the clear 
stamp of his experience and personality. He strengthened the ancient discipline, 
clarifying its contemporary meaning and incorporating new features into it. As 
we have already noted, he attributed a unique significance to the monastic life. 
His appreciation for concrete details was extraordinary. A young monk who 
entrusted himself to Dogen’s direction was required from the very first day to 
observe a long list of rules, all of which, the master assured him, flowed from 
the basic practice of Zen and. guaranteed the efficacy of that practice. Upon 
entering the monastery, the monk was given three things: a haircut, a set of 
monastic robes, and a begging bowl. As Dogen explains: 
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In order to receive the precepts of home departure, you must supply your¬ 
selves with the three robes, bowl, eating utensils, cushion, and new un¬ 
derclothes. If you do not have new underclothes you may use some that 
have been washed, but when you enter the place where you are going to 
receive the precepts, you must not use someone else’s robes and bowl. 179 

Three symbolic gestures inaugurate the young aspirant into the life of the 
monastery. The bald head, shorn of its natural adornment, symbolizes renun¬ 
ciation of the world; the begging bowl witnesses to a life of poverty; while the 
robes mark an individual as a member of a community of monks. Zen monastic 
dress is made up of different robes. The most notable is the kesa (Skt., kasdya), 
which is worn somewhat like a tunic or sash. According to tradition it originated 
with the Buddha and signifies enlightenment. As Dogen explains in the Merits 
of Wearing the Kesa (Kesa kudoku), all the Buddhas and patriarchs wore this 
robe, which symbolizes the Dharma. 180 Sakyamuni gave it to Mahakasyapa, who 
was succeeded by the twenty-seven Indian patriarchs up to Bodhidharma, who 
brought the robe to China, where the Sixth Patriarch, Hui-neng, eventually 
received it. Dogen refers to this Zen tradition because his disciples need to know 
that they are part of an orthodox line of tradition, even though in later times 
.t was not limited to one particular line. The enlightenment robe became part 
of a ritual investiture undergone by every monk in a Zen monastery. Dogen 

zSXfrr *,' 1 the power of the robe ' specifying the kind ° f 

fo dX ° ' f u 3br h Can **• and what styles are permitted 

itr for 6a,den or f,e,d «*« “ y 

resDeIt he . C hJ e r n u °* inVe f titUre with the *** w replete with expressions of 

bestows the ro^rTh 1051 (T u remember that “ is Sakyamuni himself who 

floCs nd orosrrl is P ra «*cally a cultic act, using incense, 

flowers, and prostrations. The famous kasdya verse is recited: 

How wondrous this deliverance robe is, 

Like a field bestowing unlimited happiness! 

Now we unfold the Tathagata’s teachings, 

Making a vow to save all sentient beings. 181 

stay in China. H^onceM^ne^fo^ Ck**** 3 ex P erience from his 

homage to the kesa by placing it on K’ wh ° CVery morning paid 

the kasdya verses. Dogen recalls- "Ar f ° ding his hands ’ and reciting 

emotion and jov that I harl tbat tlme I was filled with the deepest 

tears of gratitude that my coll^ bec^m UnknowingI V- I shed so many 
resolve to return to Japan anri k T h Was then that he formed his 
fellow countrymen might have rbl' 08 IS people che true Dharma so that his 
been correctly transmitted togetherTirh'thIT t0 ^ xperien ce the Law that had 
monks who demonstrated great knowle^ He also describes two Korean 
kesa nor begging bowls: “How trapir ^ SUtFas but who had neither 

8 i is to be a monk in name but not in 
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came 


“ 8 ' n ^ -*»*. thev ... 

[he unity between practice"a^fentehrenL 1 ' 1 ' ' nl ' ehMnmem flows from 

life and work: . "the eve^Sl Lih^' ? PraCtk ? “ ""vday 
but drinking tea and eating rice " With th ^ as I f nd P am archs is nothing 
everyday life (Koiol ■« The ^en closes his book on 

represent life It ils fulJ-pm ^ eZL' 3 ' "*■£ ** «« 

informs the various particular rull A r ^ t '' Th “ “ ntral '* ° ! 
may be mentioned hT A ^ ° f ,hem “'“sed by Dogen 

are given that, when carried out, amount to a kind of spiritual drama When 
monks sit down to table together something essential and spirituals taking 

and thJnh b °° k Th"' W ‘ th 3 rCmi " der ab ° Ut the relationshi P between meals 
rhe nh Dh a ,‘ L COmm ° n mCal is 3 manif «tation of all things, including 
the Dharma and enlightenment. Mutual courtesy and regard require that thf 

monks avoid bumping into each other and that they eat neither too quickly nor 


i l /SlS e3ldy ^ Cn masters re P ort * the begging bowl can serve as an eating bowl. 
Like meals in general, the bowl from which rice is eaten is deeply significant! 
Uogen appeals to his master Ju-ching to tell the story of the great Pai-chang, 
who, when asked for an example of something that was truly worthy of wonder 
and praise, answered, “sitting alone in zazen on the top of Mount Ta-hsing." 

ogen comments that it is no less worthy of wonder and praise to “eat rice from 
ones begging bowl.” “To do zazen on the top of Mount Ta-hsing” is the same 
as drinking tea or eating rice. Dogen continues: “The function of the begging 
bowl is to eat rice. The function of eating rice is the begging bowl.” One who 
has eaten enough of it knows what rice is. 


What is this begging bowl. 7 I do not think that it is just something made 
of wood. Nor is it something made of black lacquer, nor something made 
of stone. It has no bottom and no opening. It can swallow the universe in 
a single mouthful and the whole universe receives it with folded hands. 186 


The begging bowl, which in later monastic practice did become an eating 
bowl, was thus elevated to a higher, wondrous realm in line with the metaphysical 
import that Dogen’s spirituality attributed to mealtimes. Dogen also gave clear 
directives for washing the eating utensiis, a fact that brings us to a second im¬ 
portant area of monastic life, the rules for bathing and cleanliness, the subject 
of two books in the Shobogenzo . 187 Dogen’s directives here, as with those for 
food and sustenance, are replete with metaphysical remarks. Bodily cleanliness 
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is a sign of the mind’s inner purity—that is, of emptiness. The “washing of the 
mind" takes place when it is emptied of concepts and images. 

Some of the ancient Indian traditions concerning cleansing and bathin 
were transmitted to China and passed on there. According to a directive from 
the Buddha himself, the purification of body and mind calls for a threefold 
ceremonial bathing and censing. 188 After the entire body is bathed in water fresh 
robes are put on, a small amount of incense is kindled, and the smoke made to 
waft through the clothes and the zazen seat. This procedure is repeated, in exactly 
the same order, three times. Then, one pays homage to the image of Buddha 
recites some sutra verses, and, after a final washing of the feet, returns to the 
practice of zazen. 


In the Buddha-Dharma the way of purification is clearly fixed: washing the 
body and washing the mind, washing the feet and washing the face, washing 
the eyes and washing the mouth, washing the two parts used for elimination, 
Zr** Al 'r k ' Wash , ing the be ^ in 8 bowl, washing the kesa, washing 

of trUe me ' h0d ° f a " ,he Buddhas and patriarchs 

servJutzl!! Chlna ' n0t ,° nly ,0 ° k a " interest in customs ob- 

h ? aCqUired a sound °f monastic 

as we know from nT"”"? of 1 El , hel ' 1 ' 1 was constructed on the Chinese model; 
tab in Cl, deta,led s P«iflcations, even the latrines (tosu) were 

o^ro£^' s u srj* t ,he proper • a - d ^ 

given in earlier Chinese codes " ,w In the descri P lions 

bathhouse (noka or LnLn\ > P° gen s monastery there was also a special 

his raXodeTijTlT “ the monb ' halE The master even directed 

a practice that had beenTn vZle "Ti" 8 a Pick 

provided two verses thar i-kp 8 l d ‘ a but ^ out °f use * n China — and 
of the verses assuring th h S ma ^ rec * te w bile cleaning their teeth, one 

DbgZX kot "I! Mrong tee,h ^ CheW - UP a “ ” 

a particular topic, as we sawftuh Tf*T^i !^ tbe monaster y' each treating 
Shurydshingi contains rules f w ^tdianpo s treatment of mealtimes. The 

so important for the intellectual 6 n? ^ shury6 ^ or monastery library, 

forbidden in the monks' hall l- 1 e,ng tbe mon ^s. While reading was 
of sitting meditation"!tonL Wa8 reSCrved lively for the practice 

reading room. The code known asriTn* StU< ® uc *dhi$t scriptures in the 
directives for practice durine the rl f/ eTU *°^° (Forms of Practice) offers concrete 
for community life. ^ ^f^ nt ^^‘he day as we ll as guideline 
monks with rules for treat in o * nc .A ' \ 1 aita iko-goge-jarihd, provides younger 

Proper order is imp "!, for I— ° f ** C °"™“"“V- 
among the monks. The various ff lnta,nin I a harmonious communal life 
are treated in the Chiii shiruri . P° siti °ns designed for this purpose 

their duties conscientiously and " * W ^°i b °* d °^ ice are instructed to carry out 

not to ook upon it as a disadvantage when 
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enlightenment experiences while fairhf, II mp es of monks wh « underwent 
aster V there were "only £^^£7™'°“’''*''**'*- 
for financial matters, ino for the supervision f T* ^ ™° nastery business, fiisu 
and shissui for maintenance of the buildings °Each Th*’ T™ ^ the kitchen> 
practical guidelines given for carrying them out ** 3nd 

tioned If S&JiS 1 “ a, ' | !heir 0Wn ' '■*" al ^V men- 
it provides into Dogen's understanding f Specla attention for the deep insight 
simple daily job that is crucial fn rk 8 |? monast,cism - The cook carries out a 
Dogen’s pr^rtoZ,‘ l* "'j-'* 1 W ' llbei "*«f *« *e monks. Bur 

with the Absolute which for Dogen is the aim of all monasticism. This is why 
he de voted so much energy to the formulation and development of a well-reg- 
ulated monastic life. Nowhere were his hopes more clearly express^ *an?„ 
his book for the monastery cook, a work which echoes his vent first experience 
or Zen in China when he met the old cook. 


Spirituality and Devotion. The two words in this subtitle overlap. Spirituality 
is the broader notion, embracing the overall spiritual attitude of religious persons 
in their relations to the world and to others, as well as their virtues, their goals, 
and a disposition we may call devotion. In the preceding discussion, we have 
already had a great deal to say about Dogen’s spirituality. The Zumumki, a precious 
little volume that contains events, stories, and talks from Dogen’s lifetime, is 
a rich source of insight into Dogen’s spirituality. Indeed, as we have already 
attempted to do, one could select passages from this book to construct a rep¬ 
resentative picture of Dogen's spirituality. Relying on the Zuimonki we have 
looked at attitudes that for Dogen are essential for the practice of zazen: poverty, 
detachment, simplicity, goodness, inner freedom, fidelity to tradition, obedience 
to one’s master, and a sense of community. w In this section of our somewhat 
lengthy, but still inadequate, chapter on Dogen we shall look especially at his 
devotion. This will also provide an opportunity to examine a few problems re¬ 
garding our study and knowledge of Dogen. 

It is hard to miss Dogen’s deep-seated and reverent sense of devotion, which, 
in its varieties of expression, does not look very different from what we find 
among the pious faithful in other Mahayana schools. “Taking refuge in the 
Three Jewels” (Skt., triratna; Jpn., sambo), the basic practice in all Buddhist 
devotion and the title of one of the books of the Shobogenzo, provides the foun¬ 
dation for Dogen’s own devotional attitudes. 
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. . . Veneration of the Buddha, the Law, and the Buddhist communit • 
the essence of the correct transmission of the Buddhas and patriarchs ' 
both Indian and China. Without taking refuge in the Three Jewels i t 
impossible to reverently venerate them. Without reverently venerating the * 
it is impossible to take refuge in them. The merit of having taken refu^ 
in the Three Jewels inevitably appears when there is spiritual communion 
with the Buddha. 195 n 

Such devotion grows beyond the cycle of rebirths to the highest enlightenment 
and calls for "the pure essence of faith.” With hands folded in gussto and head 
bowed, one recites the formula of refuge in the Three Jewels. 

Dogen comments on the meaning of the Sino-Japanese compound ki-e 
w ich means taking refuge.” Ki signifies “to throw oneself,” like a child throwing 
itself into the arms of us parent; e signifies “to rely upon," as a nation is dependent 
on its regent. The formula encapsulates the Buddhist way of salvation. Buddha 

Ind !h 8feat teaCher ' thC Dharma (teaching) is the dependable means of salvation 
and the community consists of treasured friends ever ready to help. To ground 

his explanauon, Dogen first of all appeals to the Lotus Sutra, which he calls 

the king of the sutras." Compared with this sutra, “all the other sutras are 

tTerefLe do noTexo “*7^ " provWonal teachi "g s ° f the Buddha and 
in DZn's Zi ullZ f T '^T'’ ^ S ° tra hdd a p ™in-t place 
his early years on Mr, rH C \ I J* merSed himself in the study of this text during 

nurtured by the sutra’s sr 161 C "7 SUpP ° Se that his own inclinations were 

merit 7 the Three W T" 8 TT* ^ The S shows how “the 
merit ot the Three Jewels is truly of unsurpassed value." 198 

are worthy of honor" Th“ “ rhe realm of the Three Jewels,” 197 they 

for the Buddhas and the pfcriarchs'lnd^T’ the greatesr respeCt 

He makes use of many tmSl ^ $ UP °" his ' discip,es «> do likewise. 
Historical tradition but fr i e ^ am P* es an d stories drawn not only from 
dealing with reports of reinc° m S mytblcd accou nts. Numerous stories 
tional writings ° f 1re,ncarnat '°™ make up an extensive part of his instruc¬ 
tion), 198 Dogen speUs S out7h7° ^^7 V f nemion °f £ te Buddhas (Kuyosho- 
how one goes about doing so. TW ^ 7 If 0 ” 0 "” 8 the Buddhas and details 
Sakyamuni himself, who in hk f 'u 3nd '° remost motive is the example of 
toward all previous Buddhas (7°^ ' ^ ^ 3 ' hodhisattva showed great reverence 
not wishing to get embroiled in n matters °f Budd hology Dogen was cautious, 
without beginning. For him it qUe * t,ons about whether past Buddhas existed 
gifts offered him: “Even though n C c?* * 3t 3 Budd ha has no real need of the 
they are of no use to the Buddha" 77°^ be 8 °* d ’ sdver > incense, or flowers, 
is simply that out of their great S 6 reason w hy the Buddhas accept them 
all beings. ” 199 ® Wat COmpassi °" they wish to increase the merits of 

In the Nirvana Sutra and the Ln 

honoring the Buddhas. In the lan-l ^ S w™ D ° gen finc| s moving passages on 

We rea ^ or exa mple: 4, If someone respectfully 
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makes reverent,al offerings of flowers, incense, banners, or canopies to the stuoas 
statues, and portraits of the Buddha, he will eventually realize the Way ^ 
Among the ten ways of venerating a Buddha that Dogen enumerates and Ixplains 

h f 1 1V ‘“ S ,^' al attent,on w the stupa devotions. Because they contain the^eliw 
of the Buddha, the stupas can be viewed as representations of the Buddha. Three 
poet.c passages on the merits of stupa devotion proclaim that the clay from 
which the stupa is made, the act of prostration before a stupa, or the gifts laid 
before a stupa are all more valuable than a great mound of gold. In each passage, 
however, the importance of an inward sense of devotion is stressed. It is worth 
noting that the tenth form of venerating the Buddha consists of one’s own pract.ce 
of the Way. Devotion flows into praxis, namely the discipline of zazen. 

Commenting on the story of the Chinese Zen master Tan-hsia, who burned 
a wooden image of Buddha as his disciple watched in astonishment, Dogen 
points out that the meaning is not a literal one. 20 ' Zen does not advocate or 
practice iconoclasm. The meaning of the story is clearly that Zen disciples should 
not cling even to so esteemed an object as an image of the Buddha. In the same 
context, Dogen tells the story of a monk who was chided by his master for 
carrying around a box with a golden Buddha image and relics. “Open your box 
and look inside" shouted the master as the disciple was reluctantly about to 
leave. Inside a poisonous snake lay coiled. 202 Impediments arise not only from 
dependency but also from monotonous routine. We have seen how much Dogen 
stressed the importance of inner disposition for proper devotion; personal sincerity 
and effort were his constant concerns. 

Like images, statues, and reliquaries, sutras are also worthy of devotion, 
for they too belong to the “realm of the Three Jewels." As Dogen explains in 
the Nyorai zenshin (The Whole Body of the Tathagata), 201 the deeper meaning of 
the sutras is to be found in their being the body of the Perfected One. The 
sutras are the whole body of the Tathagata. 


This being so, the sutra is the whole being of the Tathagata. Paying homage 
to the sutra is paying homage to the Tathagata. Coming into contact with 
the sutra is meeting the Tathagata. The sutra is the Buddha’s relic. This 
being so, the relics are the sutra. Even though you may understand that 
this sutra is the relics of the Buddha, if you do not know that the relics 
are the sutra, it cannot be said that you know the Buddha Way yet. 


It is precisely this direct link between the sutras and the Perfected One that 
make the sutras a treasure beyond price. Like the stupas and images of Buddha, 
the sutras bring to awareness the all-penetrating presence of the Buddha reality. 
Insofar as they are the whole body of the Perfected One, they are specially 
qualified to foster a devotional attitude. Clearly Dogen’s disciples learned from 
their master the greatest respect for the sutras. 

Dogen’s religious devotion, which has been presented in some detail because 
of its importance for the total picture of his personality, always remained within 
the context of Mahayana Buddhism. Though temperamentally more devout than 
other Zen masters, his worldview is that of the great Mahayana sutras. Mahayana 
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Buddhism itself is an example of how a distinct religiosity can be mmki j 
a cosmotheistic view of the universe. The whole of reality—the On ° ed , Wlth 
Whole—that the human individual identifies with is also experienced I ^ ^ 
and transcendent. The negativity in the conception of this realitv onl ^ nor 

=sr-' “**" -Esr-.ss s 

The way in which Dogen, so untvniral nf 7„„ 
and holiness of the Buddha reality and commits himsXo'ii glOTy 
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the other books of the Shobdgenzd were direct ^ a , CCOUnted for ' M °« of 
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and easily comprehensible style would provide A ^ Co,orfd1 ’ vi g°rous, 
Dharma words (hogo ). 206 Provide direct access to the content of 

in the leitmoriHf^ important theme in Buddhism but not 

8lves central consideration to the question th on, V one other text 
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Just understand that birth 1 25 

Jute one as being birth and deadTno'r'df “ b and V °“ wi " "either 
y then can you be free of birth and death »' °' her “ being "irvapa. 
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Buddha. YouonlytttSn^hl mind of th^B dHK thC appearance of 
emplo^Tn 

respect and imimacy. Without pressing the point of linguistic too “ 
, h noting that the Zen master adopts the style of the Dharma word to bring 
out ot the eminence of the Buddha as well as his familiarity. In the following 
sentences the passage rises to a crescendo: 

When you simply refa* and forget both your body and your mind and 
throw yourself into the house of the Buddha, and when limctioning comes 
from the direction of the Buddha and you go in accord with it, then with 
no strength needed and no thought expended, freed from birth and death 

you become the Buddha. Then there can be no obstacle in any man's 
mind. 


This passage is often cited to demonstrate Dogen’s proximity to Pure Land 
Buddhism. To be sure, the style does evoke Amida peitism. How we are to 
understand the implied metaphysics depends on our interpretation of the words 
“life of the Buddha." Certainly a Buddha working from without makes no sense 
in the context of Dogen’s teachings. Abe and Waddell note that “in the context 
of Dogen’s thought as a whole, it would perhaps be preferable to understand it 
in the sense of‘Buddha Nature’ or ‘Original Face.’ ” 212 Kawamura, who proposes 
a similar interpretation in his essay on the Shoji, suggests that what Dogen has 
in mind is the life and death of the existential subject who has been transformed 
by the life of the Buddha. 213 The life of the Buddha is the same as original 
enlightenment, which is identical with the self. The object of the injunction 
to “release and forget" (Jpn., hanachi-wctsureru ) is the empirical, discriminating 
ego, while “throwing oneself into” (nageireru) the house of the Buddha implies 
an original enlightenment identical with the Buddha nature. The Japanese scholar 
Ito—with whom Kawamura disagrees—reads an “immanent mystical vision” 
into the passage and speaks here of a “pantheistic Buddha” ( hanshinbutsu J. 2M 
Interpretations of this sort, insofar as they lack consistency with the whole of 
Dogen’s metaphysics and especially with his view of the Buddha nature, must 
remain doubtful. 

For our purposes, the Shoji is helpful not for its implied metaphysic but for 
the way it expresses Dogen’s devotion. To appreciate this properly we must refer 
again to the role of faith in his spirituality. As we pointed out in the previous 
section on Dogen’s metaphysics, faith, as the root of the spiritual life, is grounded 
in original enlightenment. This notion of faith is evident in the two books of 
the Shobogenzo that deal with the awakening of the bodhi mind. According to 
the book on Arousing the Supreme Mind (Hotsumujoshin), the entire devotional 
life flows from the bodhi mind. Dogen explains that 
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it is the sitting like a Buddha and making an effort like a Buddha that is 
called “arousing the thought of enlightenment.” 

The conditions for arousing the thought of enlightenment do not come 
from outside. It is the enlightened mind that arouses the thought of en¬ 
lightenment. The meaning of this phrase, “it is the enlightened mind that 
arouses the thought of enlightenment" is that one makes a Buddha with a 
blade of grass, one makes a sutra scroll with a rootless tree, one honors the 
Buddha with a grain of sand, one honors the Buddha with the water in 
which rice has been soaked. One offers a handful of food to living creatures 
and one presents five flowers to the Tathagata; this is arousing the thought 
of enlightenment. 

Not only that, but knowing that one’s home is not really one’s home, 
abandoning home and going away from home, entering the mountains and 
practicing the Buddha’s Way, practicing with faith [in the teacherj or prac¬ 
ticing according to the Dharma [as found in the scripturesj is also arousing 
the thought of enlightenment. It is making the image of a Buddha, making 
a stupa, reading the sutras, being mindful of the Buddha, preaching the 
Dharma for living beings, visiting a true teacher and asking questions, and 
sitting cross-legged and doing Z a Z en. It is also bowing to the Buddha, Dhar¬ 
ma, and sangha, and it is reciting, “1 take refuge in the Buddha." 21 ' 

Che ’!!!! ^“7- All’o^ddh'"? * mi " d 

inv onpcplf ir.e ,l l , ! All of Buddhist devotion, especially throw- 

the ..rlX' M “d ha deSC ' ibed ln ** “* Pk “ 

1^7!“ SOrae ' hin8 tha< " eit her existed from the beginning nor 
exists within i ’’ 06,1 er one nor man Vi neither free not fixed. It neither 

differences as before and after ttaf 7 the , unive , r5e - >' is horn such 
of ones self nor nf nrk » I ’ em8 an< ^ non b e mg. h is neither the essence 

but accrues when rh ^ * VeS ’ n ° r ^° t ^' ^ does not arise spontaneously 
and the Buddha W^ m f Spiritua * comm union between sentient beings 
no^r^uce ft Ln ? eUher 11 from the Buddh - bodhisattvas 

spontantously but only when we ha!f ^ ^ Stated ’ 11 a " SeS 
dha. 217 e bave a s P*ntual communion with the Bud- 

Dbgen distinguishes Arb^dhi'mfnd^ obscure its positive content, 
but also from enlightenment- it is f n k° nY \° m the discriminat 'ng intellect 
enlightenment. There is an evident- * | him °? V the first step on the path CO 
faith, both of which are indispensable . reatl °? Sh ‘ P between the bodhi mind and 
path. Francis Cook treats this i K nvin 2 forces for progress along the religious 
Zen practice. Faith, he writes the * 6 « W ° introductor Y chapters of his book on 
others; it is the indispensable prereoli^^sT^ ^ important element among 
awakening the bodhi mind reouiresV? ^ attainin 8 the 8 oal - In bis view, 

requires that one has “a faith that the Dharma has 
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to our everyday, ordinary ite^'^FaUh and su P reme goodness 

lead one into the Dharma realm and l T aWakenin ? of the bodhi mind 
fullness of benefits that culmtatesIn enlT™ the key «> that 

decisive step to be extremely important 0686,1 considered this 

power") and tariki ("Other-pow^’) is of TT the . cate 8 0ries of **•' (“self- 
rather than complementarity in religious life Alth”* I'n! ^ P ° larity 

Those who have awakened the bcdh, mind constantly endeavot in body 

To !t Way™^ ar0l,Se ,hiS m ' nd in a " sentiera bei "8 s a " d W 

, Th ' b ” k ° n * e A ™ fcnln C Of the BcdU MM extolls this attitude repeatedly 
and expressly, deploring the idea that it is better fust to save oneself and only 
then to help others cross over to the other shore of enlightenment! "A bodhisattva 

3 71?. proK “ the ^ mW ' '' warned his disciples against the danger 

Ot falling asleep on the way and losing the bodhi mind. 

By way of conclusion to these reflections on Dogen’s spirituality and de¬ 
votion, 1 would like to recall the words of Nakamura Hajime: “Japanese Buddhism 
is, above all, a Buddhism centering around faith. The Japanese emphasize purity 
of faith. Even the Zen sect, in which faith is comparatively less esteemed, exhibits 
this trend in Japan. ” 222 Dogen (perhaps together with Shinran and Nichiren) 
embodies as few others the Japanese Buddhist religiosity 221 that is acknowledged 
to have come to full flower during the Kamakura period. 


ZEN MASTER AND RELIGIOUS THINKER 

It is not possible, given the current state of research, to give a definitive evaluation 
of Dogen as a person. In the course of the foregoing account of his work as a 
Zen master and his performance as a religious thinker, I have tried to portray 
the distinctive cast of his personality. Japanese historians prize his accomplish¬ 
ments as a Zen master because of their importance for the religious renewal of 
Buddhism during the troubled state of mappo that marked the Kamakura period. 
For the most part modem historiography gives first place in its assessment, rightly 
or wrongly, to visible results. In his popular but painstakingly written little book, 
Imaeda offers some thought-provoking statistics. 224 Basing his claim on an overall 
picture of the factual results, he writes that through Dogen’s efforts countless 
monks and laity were led to Buddhism, noting Dogen had accepted more than 
three hundred monks into the monastic life and that more than seven hundred 
of his disciples had taken up the bodhisattva precepts under his direction. Clearly 
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this shows the significance of Dogen’s work for the rising tide of people f 
all walks of life drawn to the gates of Kyoto to practice Zen. Later, the mT^™ 
regime would call him to Kamakura from his retreat in Echizen. ' 

Dogen stands as the “master of zazen" par excellence. It is not as if he 
the first to have taught sitting cross-legged in meditation and to have s tre« d 
its significance for the way of Zen, even though his "zazen only” (shikan 
was seen as a novelty by his contemporaries. His message, like that of Shinran 
and Nichiren had a radical accent, and yet he was not able to accept the kZer 
radical claim of Zen to be a special tradition outside the scriptures (hose betsude n) 

textsT 6 d hCd ? r ° f0Und inner b ° nds With the Lotus Sutra and other Mayayana 
texts based on his experience as a young Tendai monk on Mount Hiei The 

words of the Buddha recorded in the surras remained close to his heart to the 
^l“ lme ~ - 3 - - — resonance 3 to ^any 

bare a flaw of temper Disnlavc nf ^ ° * S Ju ^ gments and their sharpness, lay 

■ta*. ^ in his -* » 

unresolvable contradiction in D6g^ s actitudTon 7777 aPPa T' V 
awareness of the universal mm nk , , on t " e one s,de we saw his 

dhinn; on the othet Tl ™ and 7 f 7 '“'f " the “•» ** °< Bud- 
of Ts’ao-tung. * fam ' 1 '' lo Valc v that paid high tribute to the House 

the master advanced in A'° " "T"*? in leadershi P « 

monastic inclinations we also «.« • j , Increasin 8 domination of his 

an unhappy physical condition during the^ ° I* ^ °r ^ haraCter P rovoked by 
master leading his disciples with a strong "I y *j r8 r jf h ‘ S life ‘ No ,on e er the 
behind a life work equal to the chall 8 ^ L 3nd ’ ^° gen was unable to leave 
human achievements ferment in l! r 86 ° f ^ una voidable tempests that all 
him a catastrophe set in that was onl^ tlme f’ Already in the generation after 

1S no Ii he ° n, y Zen master to have s^fferer^ f** * ,0ng interval '“ 5 D6gen 

important for the ovlfl jntd,ectual achievement is extremely 

began in our own century when rank I PerSOna,it V. The Dogen renaissance 
"t3 school discovered extraordinarv ing .^ apanese scholars independent of the 
texts are not simple instructions fonm^dh^ qua,ities in his work. Many of his 
m their own right. Is thereT^nalt T but pieCCS ranking « literature 
the author of the ShdbogenzS? V t0 ** in *e creative powers of 

Zen scholarship today is srill « . . , 
answer to this question. A decision ^ task Providing a satisfactory 

? ‘ s power of expression and the de k^r f made between the artistic value 
as been made of his powerful and m Pt °( b ' S inte hectual insight. Mention 
tivities in Kosho-ji. Hee-Jin Kim’s ° V ‘ ng ,an 8 ua ge when speaking of his ac- 

m * treatment of Dogen’s “creative expressions” 
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rr^tubTcadonThaveTh^ tnte^tIn Th^ * ‘ ndeed ’ as not 

a considerable number of scholars Thar I ^ 3ppr ° ach has awa kened among 
creativity hardly needs reLaiZin lit^ ? d expressi °" «cta human 
succeeded in expressing ° f 0ur tim «‘ « f 

idiom, the achievement merits recognition n ,a ,n a genuinely Japanese 
Strictly speaking, intellectual originality a ran, xi 
discovery of connections, paradigm shifts and X ^ perspectives - the 

part satisfy our claims to a writer’s originality In theTase nTS'' ^ 

but assert that his thought moved within RndHhkr ? ^Dogen we cannot 

natu^Blte) ' mpreS K Si ° n k mySe ' f j hat h « comprehensive book on the Buddha 
nature yBussho) wmch 1 have had occasion to read with Japanese students in 

a philosophical seminar, is one of Dogen’s well-balanced and mature works 
umtng CO this book after reading some of his shorter pieces, we wanted to soar 
igh with the master and follow him to the depths, and so to get a sense of a 
skillfully constructed whole. In no small way the students confirmed me in my 
appy conviction that we were encountering a truly significant production of 
the human spirit It is incumbent on Dogen studies that the master’s work 
be researched and assessed in all its parts that it might take a lasting place in 
the universe of human knowledge. 

Dogen is a towering figure in Japanese Buddhism. He has entered into other 
cu tural circles as few other Japanese intellectuals. May we not count him among 
the constructive spirits of humanity? 


NOTES 

1. Tanabe Hajime, Shdbdgenzo no tetsugaku shikan , vol. 5 of his Collected Works, pp. 
45Iff, as cited in the foreword to Masunaga Reiho, Eihei-Shobogenzo—Dogen no shukyo, 
p. 3. Tanabe belongs to the Kyoto school of philosophy. His fascination with Dogen 
seems to have been inspired by Watsuji Tetsurd, whose noted essay "Shamon Dogen/* 
composed in 1926, can be found in a larger work, Nihon seishinshi kenkyU 

2. The basic work for the biography of Dogen is the Denkdroku (T. 2585, vol. 82) 
of Keizan Jokin (1268-1325), dated 1300. The original manuscript has been lost and 
the oldest extant copy dates from the year 1430. This work, which originated within 
the Soto school, is historically reliable only in a restricted sense. The same holds true 
of eight more extensive biographical works (reaching up to 1753) presented and discussed 
by T. James Kodera in his book, Dogen s Formative Years in China , pp. 7-13. From the 
wealth of material a rather standardized account of his life has emerged that leaves a 
number of questions unanswered. In addition to a discussion on the sources, the work 
of Kodera has two biographical chapters that treat the course of his life, including his 
stay in China. Hee-Jin Kim’s Ddgen Kigen: Mystical Realist includes a lengthy chapter on 
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the life of Dogen (pp. 13-61). Important modem Japanese books include the following- 
Okubo Doshu, Dogen Zenji-den no kenkyu (rev. ed., 1966); Nakaseko Shodo, Doge n Zenii- 
den kenkyu (1979); Imaeda Aishin, "D6gen no shogai,” in Dogen no shogai to shiso, pp 
40-109. Additional sketches of the life of Dogen are to be found in the introductory 
material to annotated Japanese editions of the Shdbdgen Z 6. Regarding the biographical 
material in the text, see especially Okubo and Masunaga. 

3. Nakaseko arrives at this conclusion in his Dogen Zenji-den kenkyu. He first establishes 
that the oldest sources do not mention Dogen’s father by name, and from there undertakes 
a thorough examination of the data, giving particularly extended treatment of the lone 
dominant view that his father was Michichika, opting in the end for the view that his 
father was Minamoto Michitomo (see pp. 49-58). Kodera treats the genealogy in detail 
on the grounds of its traditional composition, according to which Minamoto Michichika 
was Dogen s real father, whereas Minamoto Michitomo is regarded as his foster-father 
or stepfather (pp. 17ff). My presentation agrees with this view. Nakaseko’s research com- 
mands attention, and yet a corresponding presentation of Dogen’s early years on the 
tesisof his findings has yet to be forthcoming. He himself offers only research on particular 

. \ The , background °[his mother is completely uncertain. The oldest sources do not 
motherTT 6 qUeSt,0n ‘. NakaSe , k ° COnSiders several Possibilities as to the identity of her 

-r- 

K^. of Ae Fuiiwara ^ °’- re 

Sl ln 4“»:s. srsr’V'T" no p - 7 - The p,a “ “— 

abbot of EiheHi). The earliesr pvr j™* a ^ lts com piIe r , Kenzei, the fourteenth 

himself lived about a century beforeThat'S°ee K^l * W °rt “ 1589 ' th ° Ugh Kenzei 

pp. 9ff. ^ th3t - See Kodera ' D6 Sen’s Formative Years in China, 

here. ^ ' kave the 

circumstances, which may have heightened his V Unh , P f y but not entire,y c,ear farni, V 
7. KQen ranks as 4 , ? , h,S of th e transitoriness of this world. 

Jitsuen and later studied uhdeHien SeHC'd ^ r T endai 5ect - He 1S the successor of 
146, n. 62. JlCn - 566 Kodera - D dgen's Formative Years in China, p. 

inconclusive. KodeVdraw“* ** bio S ra P h Y. the question remains 
Dogen could have met with Eisai (ibid . V that “ ‘ S mOSt un,ike,y that 

deciding that the meeting did actually «k i TT 1383 cites grounds for and against, 

M>. 16®. Naka«lco’s ,JaXaTadhta t 7“ iB ^ Sh ^^D6 [e n » *** 
that the two could have met ** ‘ hard » 

for this questfonabl^statement^^ 671 ^' P ' U ' Wh ° draws on the text of the Eihei koroku 

,T ? > ^ y&en ’ see t he section on Eisai's disciples in chap 14 
1 *■ The text is found in Doven 7 mu l- P »• 

the cook appears on pp. 298-99 This stand 0 J*’. V ° ‘ PP ' ^-303. The meeting with 

(2 vols.; Tokyo, 1969-1976) will be r r*d ^ edlt '° n ofD ° 8en - ^ited by Okubo Doshu, 

be cited hereafter as DZZ I and II. The text of the 
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Hz iZzz::^ h zLT ,mc,s - ^ ~+-* *•« 

12. Imaeda, Dogen no shogai,” p. 49. 

13. Masunaga, Dogen Zenji-den kenkyu, p. 30. 

H. The point was made by the authorities of the monastery that other Japanese monks 

Doletdidno^ h K ai ’ 3nd u ,Sat ’ had bee " ranked ^neath *e novices. Sin« 
Dogen did not give m, the matter was biought before the authorities of the Five Mountains. 

retort *Sel KodeL nr appeale J t0 the Chinese emperor, as some biographers 

po . bee Kodera, Dogen s Formative Years in China, pp. 39-42. 

I5 ‘ A , grei “ deal of criticism of the Rinzai school and its representative Ta-hui is 
contained in Dogen writings. This critique may have been influenced in part by Ju-ching. 

16. In one passage Kodera describes in detail the documents and their inspection by 
Uogen; Dogen s Formative Years in China , pp. 42-47. 


17. NyojO Osho goroku (or Tendo Nyojo Zenji gomku), T. 2002, vol. 48. 

18. After roaming from one monastery to another for more than twenty years, he was 
invested as abbot of three great monasteries, the last of which was Ching-tz'u-ssu in 
Hang-chou, one of the Five Mountains. 

19. The Shobogenzo zuimonki stems from brief occasional talks and instructions given 
by Dogen recorded by the disciple Ejo between 1235 and 1237. The text was first printed 
in 1651. The monk Menzan Zuiho (1683-1769) prepared an improved edition known 
as the rufubon which appeared in 1769. The booklet enjoyed great esteem, as the great 
number of modern editions shows. The English translation of Masunaga Reiho, A Primer 
of Soto Zen: A Translation of Dogen's Shobogenzo Zuimonki, relies on the lwanami edition 
of the rufubon by Watsuji Tetsuro. The quotations in the text are drawn from this edition 
(hereafter referred to simply as Masunaga), as well as from the standard DZZ. For the 
passage quoted, see lwanami edition 1, p. 6; (Masunaga, 1, p. 7), DZZ II, p. 452. 

20. Compare Zuimonki, lwanami edition II, 19; Masunaga II, 25, DZZ II, p. 457. 
Particular details in the text are taken from the Zuimonki. 


21. On Myozens death see the previous chapter. 

22. Eihei shitsuchu monjo , DZZ 11, p. 503. 

23. See Dogen Osho koroku, vol. 2, in DZZ II, p. 34. 

24. Kodera draws attention to a difficulty (Dtigeris Formative Years in China, pp. 106— 
107). In Ju-ching’s collected sayings the expression “casting off of body and mind” does 
not appear, though another expression of four characters appears once, “casting off of 
the dust of the mind.” Both expressions are read the same in their Japanese pronunciation 
shinjin datsuraku. The Chinese pronunciations, however, differ. The “casting off of body 
and mind” is read shen-hsin t’o-lo and the “casting off of the dust of the mind” is read 
hsin-chen t’o-fo. The difference in meaning is considerable. While the casting off of body 
and mind signifies a total existential experience, the metaphor of the dust suggests the 
image of a mirror, which reminds one of the unsatisfactory enlightenment verses of Shen- 
hsiu that are recorded in the Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch. As I learned from an expert of 
the Sot6 school, it may have to do with a slip of the pen of a Chinese monk. The problem 
remains unresolved. In any case, the phrase “casting off of body and mind" has become 
part of the history of Dogen's experience of enlightenment. 
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25. See Zuimonki, lwanami edition VI, p. 1 (Masunaga VI, p. 1 ), DDZ II, p 419 

26. Shdbdgenzd bendowa, DZZ 1 , p. 729. English translation, EB4.1 (1971)- nn e 

note 29 on the Bendowa, book. 5ee 


27. DZZ II, pp. 3-6, 519-22. Cf. the essay on the Fukanzazengi by Suzuki Kakuzen 
in a study of Dogen’s writings that appeared as vol. 3 of the Dogen Kd Z a, Dogen no cUt,, 
(Tokyo, 1980), pp. 189-215. Text-critical researches are also included. I have preoareH 
a German translation in MN 14 (1958): 429-36. English translations include those Z 
Neman Waddell and Abe Masao In EB 6.2 (1973), 115-28 and Francs XZ^ 
Howto Raise an Ox: Zen Practice as Taught m Zen Master Dogen’s Shdbdgenzd, pp. 95 I 

u r Th ^- lte ? rV genrC ° f the Zazen « I (Manual of Zazen Practice) existed already lone 
be ore Dogen s time. Waddell and Abe speak in their introduction to the English edition 
of two or more texts circulating in China. Lan-hsi. founding abbot of Kencho-ji in Ka 

Pafch^n^^U ’ Cd 3 ? ZenTm ' An ; nstruction of Zen notice in the rule of 
Pa-chang (720-814) is especially important for the history of Zen (on Pai-chang see 

fcLi rt eP ^ nt r k L C rS PP - ,7a ' 172 - 7hc 1103 text of the Zen'on shingi 
(Chm., Cl, an-yuan ch,ng kue ,) of Chang-lu Tsung-i, from the House of Yiin-men had 

See^WaddelTand Ah^"IT'' "****** d,fferences from Pai-chang. 

bCS 7 trodUCt0ry comments - PP- 115ff. The Zazengi and Zazenshin 
s ^ n pf e Sh ^ enz6 also fat zazen. The Hdkydki, the diary Dogen kept during his 

28. English translation, EB 6.2 (1973): 115 . 

ca 2 L?m„hrEB 7 1 9 Mi9W f S n Sli n,rB n Sl n bV N ' ^ Al * Masa ° 

was taken up In an ZlL of .S'sSL •»«. 

(later expanded to eiohrv • 1 &enzo compiled into eighty-four volumes 

1714).Lare"inipL^Tn'rch 56(6 monk Dohaku (1635- 

ji edition (see note 99 belowi • k-^ ° 81Ca V arTan ^ ed an£ l at the time standard Eihei- 

text dated 1515, which relie^on th ' plaCed / irSt ' Re 8 ardin g a recently uncovered 
intr0 ^^°^ remar ^ s to their English^r^^atjon^p^Z^).^^^' * ^ " d 

Way. In his translation o^thT Gydi/'b^orF^ ''n^ 3S Disc0Mrie m Negotiating the 
as similar expressions of Doeen’s * a « “ ’• °°^ Un ( ^ ook translates bendo, as well 

C. Maraldofin an ^^owjoRaiseanOx, pp. 175-203). John 
Assisi," shows that nraxis in tv*, j neutICS Practice in Dogen and Francis of 
a panicila, fom of P»*rma^See KRlTil")'K” 0 " “ ‘ l “° r ' bl “ Signif,eS 

31. ( ' 97l) ‘ l4 °' 

zuimonki, where he argues that the wnrl k k ?, hlS treatment of the Shdbdgenzd 
and forms a transition to the Japanese styleof^elch ** ideal ‘ Sm ° f the V ° ung 06860 

33. Ddgen to chugoku bukkyd, p, 76. 

34. Ddgen to chugoku bukkyd, p. 82. 

35. Ddgen to chugoku bukkyd, pp. 81-82. 
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37. DZZ l, pp. 59-63. 

DZZ I, pp. 536-38. 

DZZ I, pp. 246-57. 

See vol. I, p. 93. 

See Yanagida Seizan. "Dogen to Rinzai," Riso 513 (1976): 75. 

Nihon bukkyo shisdshi no shomondai, pp. 145-61. 

,!!'. l " h ‘ S CS ! ay " Recar r vin , 8 the Dragon: History and Dogma in the Study of Dogen" 
(V. LaFieur ed., DogenStud.es [Honolulu. 1985|. pp. 21-53). Carl Bielefeldt describes 
the phases of Dogen depth. In his view the decline begins around 1240-1241 (p. 29). 
Zazenshin (Admonitions for Zazen, 1242), DZZ I, p. 96. 

DZZ 1, p. 730; English translation, Waddell and Abe, EB 4.1 (1971): 132-33. 
DZZ II. pp. 489-90. 

DZZ I, p. 359. 

DZZ I, pp. 552, 554. 

DZZ I, p. 555. Regarding the translation of the difficult terms kensho (“fine writ¬ 
ings”) and reppeki (“splendor of the gems"), see Kim, Dogen Kigen: Mystical R e al is t, p. 

DZZ, I, pp. 556ff. 

Cited in Zen Dust, p. 163-64. 

DZZ I, p. 557. 

See chap. 14 above. 

DZZ I, p. 595. On this controversy during the Sung period see vol. 1, pp. 256- 
261. Dogen had high esteem for Hung-chih and cited him frequently in the Zatenshm 
book (see DDZ I, pp. 97-98). 

55. See DZZ I, p. 680. Imaeda Aishin treats Dogen’s critique of Ta-hui exhaustively 
in his presentation, Dogen: Zazen hitosuji no shamon (Tokyo, 1976), and expresses his 
astonishment at “the harshness he feels to be unwonted” (p. 135). 

56. DZZ 1, p. 126-27. 

57. DZZ 1, p. 260. Cited from the Sansuikyd book (The Sutra of the Mountains and 
Waters, 1240). This short text stands as a testimony to Dflgen’s love of nature and his 
power of expression. 

58. DZZ I, p. 136. 

See the Kattd book (Spiritual Entanglement, 1243), DZZ I, p. 355. 

In the Bukkyo book (The Buddhist Sutras, 1243), DZZ I, p. 409. 

In the Mitsugo book (Secret Teaching, 1243), DZZ I, p. 396. 

Cf. DZZ 1, pp. 380, 409, 413. 

In the ButsukdjOji (Continuous Development beyond Buddha, 1242), DDZ I, p. 225. 
In the M ujoseppo (Proclamation of the Law by NonSendent Beings, 1243), DZZ 1, 


38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 
54- 


59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 
p. 404. 
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65. In the Daishugyd (Great Ascetical Practice, 1244 ), DZZ I pp 545-46 

66 . DZZ I, p. 486. ’ 

67. DZZ 1, p. 486. 

68 DZZ I, pp. 381, 409. 

69. DZZ I, p. 381. Dogen also carps at Lin-chi’s use of the term "true h. .mo • l 

rank.” See DZZ I, p. 362. human w,th °ut 

70. DZZ I, p. 410. 

71. See his Ddgen to Rinzai, p. 86 . 

72. See his Ddgen to Rinzai, p. 74 . 

«? *£!£ explidtlv ,he d “ ples ° f •*«* un. 

74. DZZ 1, pp. 511-12. 

-*«" ,k * 

LL '* p - 736 > English translation, EB 4.2(19711-143 ^ 8 

DZZ I, P .376. 1 

DZZ 1, p. 377. 

See DZZ 1 , p. 378. 

DZZ 1 , p. 380. 

DZZ I, p . 380. 

o n J»^*yKi'ChiMGr^ d T^“.! , r“: pp - 8M2 - « *0 monograph 

(Tok ' , °’ 1«3). wMch 

“school,"and “sect." SeeDZZ 3 S 4 Lm ' cl “ dld n °> use terms like “house," 
85. DZZ I. p, W . '■”- m 

DZZ I, p.386. 

DZZ I, p. 386. 

DZZ I, pp. 45 4ff , 

DZZ 1, p .345. 

DZZ 1, p .559. 

T"“Pfc' Dogen to tejeet as heteredox 
*a(rsg P- 55. B. Faure eottecTy ^ n T.' 1 * doB 1 «*.” See his “Recamng 

. f ns t0 re8ardlng WOr ^ s like “sect," “tradition ” ^ “ ncritlcal bias ^at historians tend 
*“• °° gen ’ S 6 t 6 Zen,” MN°42 ut fc „ and "^odoxy.” See his “TTre Daruma- 
92. DZZ I nn 747 « c i. ■ uvtf7): 52 - 
ii DZZ 1 ’ p. 42 . ’ 08,8 trans,ation . EB 4.1(1971): 51-52. 

94. DZZ I, p . 45 . 


77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 


86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 
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95 . ' l ' an aS |da ofcer > Points to this aspect; see for example Dogen to Rinzai n 86- Dfiivn 

w chugoku bukkyu, p. 49. See also lmaeda. "Dogen no shogai.’’ p. 136 * * 

96. DZZ 1, pp. 446-53. 

97. Cited in Masunaga, Eihei-Sholxlgenzd-Ddge n no shukyd. pp. 97-98 

to rTv'fr Kaw> "" ,ra ***' m ,he “>*» ~ *»*» 

Uee note l(), pp. 1-/3. The quotation appears on p. 58. 

99. The DZZ. The edition begins with the seventy-five old pieces ordered according 
to content by Dogen, and is followed by the twelve and five books. Of nearly equal value 
is the ninety-five-volume edition of Kozen (1627-1693), arranged in chronological order. 
It was first issued in 1690 as the Eihei-ji edition and has been reprinted numerous times 
since until the appearance of a three-volume edition edited by Eto Sokuo (Tokyo: lwanami 
Bunko, 1939-1943). This Eihei-ji edition was prohibited during the second half of the 
Edo period because of the appearances of divergent versions, but was widely used none¬ 
theless. In 1796 the fiftieth abbot of Eihei-ji, Gento Sokuchu (1729-1807) succeeded 
in obtaining permission to print the work and made preparations for a new printing. 
When it was completed in 1811, a few books were not included. Only during the Meiji 
period, in 1906, did the authoritative edition appear in its complete form; it is known 
as the Daihonzan-Eihei-ji edition. Also deserving of mention are two early editions, one 
of seventy-five books overseen by Ejo (1198-1280) and Sen’e (n, d.) and annotated by 
Kyogo (n. d.), and another edition of sixty books attributed to Giun (1253-1333), the 
fifth abbot of Eihei-ji but in any case compiled by Ejo (see Kawamura Kudo's exhaustive 
study, Shobogenzo no seiritsushiteki kenkyu (Tokyo, 1986), pp. 449-61). The edition of 
Taiyo Bonsei in eighty-four books dates from the year 1419. Besides the details presented 
in Kawamura’s essay (see note 98), see Zen Dust, pp. 396-97; and my comments on the 
transmission of the text of the Shobogenzo in the introduction to a German translation 
of the Genjokdan , MN 15 (1959-60): 217ff. 

100. On the two versions of the Shobogenzo , different in aim and execution, see the 
detailed treatment of Kawamura, Shobogenzo no seiritsushiteki kenkyu . See also the section 
devoted to this subject in Yanagida Seizan’s Ddgen to chugoku bukkyd, pp. 97-126. 

101. See Shobogenzo sambyakusoku, 3 volumes, DZZ 11, pp. 201-52. 

102 . Some one-hundred cases of the Shobogenzo sambyakusoku correspond to passages 
of the Wanshi kdroku of Hung-chih Cheng-chueh (1091-1157) of the Ts-ao-tung line. 
See Yanagida, Dogen to chugoku bukkyd , p. 102. 

103. Ta-hui Tsung-kao completed a different collection of Dogen*s work at the age of 
59. It appears that he chose the title in memory of an admonition of Lin-chi not to 
forget the Shobogenzo. See Yanagida, Ddgen to chugoku bukkyd, pp. 102, 110. Dogen 
recalls this saying of Lin-chin in the Butsudd , DZZ 1, p. 384. 

104. Yanagida characterizes the study of the Kamhun-shobogen^o as indispensable for 
the study of Dogen. ‘This is easily said,** he writes, “but quick results are hardly to be 
expected. It is taxing work that one cannot undertake on one’s own. It requires a group 
effort from the start by, a team of scholars of different specializations” (Dflgen to chugoku 
bukkyd, p. 125), 

105. See Ryosuke Ohashi and Hans Brockaid in “Das Buch Gen/’flkaan aus dem Buch 
Shobogen# von Dogen: Obersetzung und Erlauterungen,” Phibsophisches Jahrbuch 83 (1976): 
402-15, citation on p. 405. In their translation of the Genjokdan , Waddell and Abe find 
that “the words themselves are impossible to give adequate English translation” (EB 5.2 
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[1972]: 130). They do argue, however, that literally the term genjo can mean “becnm- 
manifest" or "immediately manifesting.” “Dogen uses the term koan," they EO on ZJ 
ferentiy from the traditional Rinzai Zen meaning of a ‘problem’ given bv a 7on L ’ 
to a practice to lead him to ^awakening. According to the earliest existingcomJn^ 
on the Shobogenzo, by Kyogo [see note 99], the kd of koan means samene« or uTtim a ? 
equality that .s beyond equality and inequality, and an refers to ‘keeping to one’s sphere ’ 
j.’ '. A , rd,n ? y ' the te ™ 8en]6k6an P° ints to ultimate reality in which all thine 

distinctively individual, and yet equal in the presence of their suchness” In - i h ' are 

means likeness. To make what is unlike like is called kd An sienif es rh! ’ K 

of te ponton <1., dfcnee). The p,e»v, t ton of ,he ponton ie T ’?* 

means the simultaneous recognition of likeness and difWn , n theretore 

absolute and the phenomenal (see pp. IsH?" ’ *' 0nene “ ° f 

106. The same holds fot the title of the Centflfata, (see note 105). 

107. Bi-yiian-lu II, p. 311. 

of the True Dhatnta sil ^ ”*** ***—' *• - "TreaJ 

!ra Th' f “ r mP " thC G “' a&,n ' BmM u >‘- » d Kota volumes. 

taown^:rzxre::;^ts? sr 1 ? K r ■ w —* 

before another commentary the -. , f‘ ^ ore tBan four centuries went by 

Uewo*. cornpleteSteTm^^^'f »». W— 

fourteeivvolume work ShdbdQpnyn l i ...... ' n Chinese there appeared a 

by Katsudo Honko (completed 1712*primed 18^2) ( fj breviated ^ Sancha or Sanbon), 
encyclopedia on Dogens work entitled a l ’ ^ nzan Zuiho (d. 1769) wrote an 

work, Shobogenzo monge, transcribed bv hi C ^ lroku ' w ^ether he authored another 

f-riod, 1772-1781) isuirceTaTn The L “ f *"* Genshutsu < d ™"g *e An’ei 

sharp critique of the commentary of TerJk nT ° f tH ‘ S atter work is due in P a « to >« 
1775) expressly aimed his own commentary S/io/^* 00 - which Ban i' n Dotan (d. 

several other commentaries. The final comm ^ 8enz ° (1766). There followed 

rnippo by Fuyo Roran (d. 1805). The leemr T °- ^ Edo P €r ‘ oc l wa s the Shobogenzo 
period, Nishiari Bokuzan (d. 19101 u,em ”• ° *j important Soto master of the Meiji 
and issued as Shobogenzo keiteki At the he written own by his disciple Tomiyama Soej 
scholars Jimbo Nyoten and Andd B^ 7^°^ tWentie * ce "tury the two Zen 
(1913-1914). The e^voiT ZSZL ^ ‘ h ' Wk 

former president of Komazawa University ren Shob ° genZd shi *taikei by Okada Giho, the 

wor • ee the detailed account of commpnr^' 5 an important commentary on Dogen’s 

»r in the “ 

^Ulsm 'o' hav ' te'hT^l^ ' ransla ““ ! «f N&man Weddell and 

<^5.2aS3 * U97,): 10!M * SanSS' “ S 

f the Up, EB 12.1 (1979): 114-29. An ?6 = 7 ~ 87, Seea,5 ° Waddell's translation 
mue wa * published by Kosen Nishiyama an^r 0 !! 3 ^ Eng * isB translation of the entire 

bur ” ^ Asstated ina translator's note d rh° Hn in three voIumes (S« ndai - 

intends to be a combination of transit ^ translation makes no claim to be literal 

ion, commentary, and paraphrase" (xxii). 
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S" PUb ‘ iShed MmeT ° 6gen: An Auction with 
Selected Wnungs (Tokyo, 1976), which contains the Fukanzazengi and Gakudoydjinshu as 

well as the twelve books of the so-called “new manuscript" (s/iinsd, see note 99 above 
and accompanying text). The English translation of the seventy-five books of the "old 
manuscript and the five books of the appendix (see note 99), which Yokoi Yuho brought 
out in five volumes in 1986, unfortunately does not measure up to the quality of the 
earlier work Francis Dojun Cook has translated the Keisei sansheku, Hotsu mujdshm. 
Shukke, Raihai tokuzui, Shunju, Shinjin inga, Nyorai zenshin, G ydji, and Kajo books in his 
How to Raise an Ox. Only two books (Genjokoan and Uji) have been published in German 
(see notes 105 and 108). Hoang-Thi-Bich has published a study of the Gakudoydjinshu, 
with translation, in French (Paris, 1973). 


112. DZZ1, p. 377. 

113. The Fukanzazengi exists in two versions. An early text of 1227 is available in 
Dogen’s own hand and dated 1233. In a second text (called ru/ubon) further changes 
are introduced by Dogen. This latter text is more mature and expressive. The confrontation 
with Tsung-i (see note 27 above) is further developed. The translation given here- 
based on an earlier German translation in MN 14 (1958): 431-32—was made from a 
holograph of the early text, whereas the English translations of Waddell and Abe, Yuho 
Yokoi, and F. D. Cook present the text of the rufubon . Suzuki Kakuzen compares the 
condition of the two texts in his essay (see note 27). The standard edition uses the 
holograph text, DZZ11, pp. 3-6, and gathers together material related to textual changes 
in an explanatory appendix, pp. 519-22. 


114. Ta~chih'tu lun (Jpn., Daichidoron), book 7. (This work, a commentary on the 
Mahdprajndpdramita Sutra , is inextant in Sanskrit.) See also Bendowa, DZZ 1, pp. 736— 
37. As to why sitting is preeminent among the four positions (walking, standing, sitting, 
lying), Dogen relies on Buddhist tradition. 

115. Bendowa, DZZ I, p. 733. On the notion of jijuyu-zammai , see the explanation of 
Waddell and Abe, EB 4.1 (1971): 128-29; translation, ibid. , p. 138. 

116. DZZ I, p. 96. This koan also appears in Dogen Osho koroku (or Eifiei koroku) t a 
voluminous text consisting mainly of a collection of the sayings of Dogen; see DZZ II, 
pp. 7-200, and the koan in the fifth collection, p. 88. On the Eihei koroku see the essay 
by Sakai Tokugen in Dogen no chosaku, pp. 75-117. D6gen finds in the koan the essence 
of Zen. The unmoving posture of sitting cross-legged (in the koan gotsw-gotc/ii, gorsu 
means literally “upright, soaring upwards alone**) is the proper Dharma position. The 
differentiation of the meaning between the two expressions fii'shiryd and hi-shiryd is virtually 
impossible to render in Western languages. Linguistically, both contain a negation. Eto 
Taro translates fu-shiryo as the “unthinkable** or “that which cannot be thought*’ (in the 
negative sense), while hi-shiryd in his view, which he bases on old commentaries, means 
simply “the beyond.** See his essay on Dogen’s philosophy and Heidegger in the Japanese 
journal Riso 349 (1962): 2. Japanese commentators stress that hi-shiryd points to the final 
sense of reality. T. Sakai writes: “This hi is not a negation ... but expresses a reality 
that transcends all things human** (Dogen no chosaku , p. 107). 

In a section of his book Zen Action/Zen Person entitled “Thinking, Not-Thinking, 
Without-Thinking’* (pp. 71-77), T. Kasulis offers three explanations of the terms, first 
with reference to Takahashi Masanobu, according to which not-thinking is a denial of 
thinking and without-thinking a going beyond thinking and not-thinking. As he illustrates 
with a quotation from a commentary on Dogen by Terada Torn and Mizuno Yaoko, 
“without-thinking** comes close to the notion of’‘emptiness,** or iunyaid. This explanation 
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is, as already noted, common in Dogen literature. I have followed it above A 
explanation according to Akiyama Hanji assumes “a dialectical relarir,^ u 5econd 

*7 -H- *** and JtogS iZZi** 

bmds the two together. Akiyama’s studies on Dogen bring the dialectical aspect ^ 
Western philosophical sense—to bear, a view not without its critics mA P the 

m the Soto school. Dogen’s thought no doubt contains a dialectical mlteT"? 1 *? 
koan but does not for that reason admit of being forced into a d.alectfoal phil t 
like that of Hegel, for instance. Kasulis concludes with a third exnla P^iosophy 

not exclude the first, that includes a longer ^ ^ 

the three terms to states of consciousness. Without-thinking too e ° u e relac,on of 

cumvents all objectification," is in his view also a mode of 8 th ° Ugh ic " cir ' 

“ a "^conceptual or prereflective mode of consciousness ” 1 S° n ®“° usn «*’ and indeed 

- ss. 

>' s AwiVsi Ltt r rion ' Masuna8a ' a iw sw ^ p - 47 - 

DZZ I, p. 740. English translation, EB 4 1 (1970V I 4 fi _47 i 

120. DZZ I, P . 778-79 On rh* ct- ’ ' 46_47: 566 aIso note 80. 

<«. " "" **"■ “ n0KS 2W - 2 “ Wow an d .he accompanying 

mainlyan expression ofthe Buddhist ethic'ofa ) 5 * (1972 ^ 80 ' ,n the text, which is 

fuctan norms of "above" and "below. ” P^ion, ther e are echoes of the Con- 

122 . Bendowa, DZZ I d 717 - c„„i- . 

visibility of Practice and "T H “ ^ ( ‘ 97 ° ): P ' H3 ' &e 

ostasuuischenMahdydna: Grundformen «L 7 f. Hememann, Der Weg des Ubens im 
bu Dogen (Wiesbaden, 1979), pp 147-49 -r, “ relaaon zum Ubungsziel in der Entwicklung 
for the reading of Dogen (see the four entries / Heinetnann are helpful 

123. Fukanzazengi, DZZ II D 3 v k ° E> 15;1 and 2 > 1« and 18.1. 

Compute re “y AK u ."!" Sla,i0 '’' EB 6 - 2 < l97 » I22 - 

28-71, and my essay "Die religiose Memph^-kV 1 Buddha NatUre ” in EB 4-1 (1971): 
Saeculum 12 (1961): 205-36. In thestand^ . ,apa L nischen Zen-Meisters Dogen." 
appears in DZZ I, pp . 14 . 35 . Standard ed *t.on, the book on the Buddha nature 

125. DZZ I, p . 14 . 

DZZ I' p 16* P n 8 | li t trans,ation - EB 9-2 (1976): 72. 

jr**-*»« <1975,: io2 - 

DZZ *l 15 Sh , , T“° n ' EB4 -‘ (197 »- 

«• dzz 1. p , 7 ; L ; h SI”! 0 "' EB 82 s»>. ioz. 

<«■ DZZ I. p. 22; English Z ' EB 8 2 <I975,! 108 - 
DZZ I, p ,8 p 8 7 translat,on - EB 9.1 (1976): 94 

“z p 

DZZ I. p. 19- En! 1 , , EB 8 ' 2 D975): 108. 

DZZ I ! is' p L translation. EB 8.2 (1975)- 11 ! 

' P ' ,8: ^ ^tion. EB 8.2 (,975,; 1 , 
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130. 
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135. 
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138. DZZ 1, p. 18; English translation, EB 8.2 (1975); m. 

139. DZZ I, p. 198; English translation, EB 9.1 (1976): 87. 

140. See the note 5 in the second part of the translation in EB 9.1 (1976): 88. 

141. DZZ I, p. 20 ; English translation, EB 9.1 (1976): 89. 

142. DZZ 1, p. 20 ; English translation, EB 9. 1 (1976): 90, 

143. DZZ I, p. 27; English translation, EB 9.2 (1976): 73. 

144. DZZ 1, p. 27; English translation, EB 9.2 (1976): 73. 

145. DZZ 1, p. 28; English translation, EB 9.2 (1976): 74. 

146. DZZ I, p. 28; English translation, EB 9.2 (1976): 74. 

147. DZZ I, p. 28; English translation, EB 9.2 (1976): 75-76. 

148 . DZZ I. p. 21; English translation, EB 9.1 (1976): 91. 

149. DZZ I, p. 21; English translation, EB9.1 (1976): 91. 

150. DZZ I, p. 21; English translation, EB9.1 (1976): 92. 

151. DZZ I, p. 21; English translation, EB9.1 (1976): 93. 

152. Sesshin sessho, DZZ I. pp. 358-59. On this see Hee-Jin Kim, Dogen Kigen, pp. 

153-54. 

153. According to the colophon it was edited in 1233 and after later revision and 
improvement was placed by Dogen at the head of the seventy-five books he singled out 
shortly before his death (see note 99). This permits us to conclude, as Abe and Waddell 
do in the introduction to their English translation, that he himself considered the text 
"an essential way into his religious world of thought” (EB 5.2 [1972): 129ff). See also 
the introduction to my German rendition in MN 15 (1959-60): 219ff. 

154. DZZ 1, p. 7; English translation, EB 5.2 (1972): 133. 

155. DZZ 1, pp. 7-8; English translation, EB 5.2 (1972): 134-35. There follow two 
sentences that round off the text: "The very moment one begins to seek the Dharma he 
becomes far removed from its environs. When the Dharma has been rightly transmitted 
to one, he is at once the person of his original part.” T. Kasulis analyzes the text in his 
section on "Dogen on the Self,” Zen ActionIZen Person, pp. 87-93. He translates the 
final word, honbunnin, as "the primordial person,” Kasulis sets Dogen’s "primordial person” 
alongside Rinzai’s "true person of no status” (mui shinnin). On this see vol. 1 of the 
present work, p. 191-197. The comparison between the anthropology of Rinzai and 
Dogen needs to be pursued further. In a book entitled Rinzai co Dogen published in 1971, 
Masutani Fumio puts the psychological aspect in the foreground. D6gen showed a strong 
interest in the great Chinese master, whom he "considers, expounds, and criticizes” in 
fourty-six places in the Shobobenzo (Masutani, pp. 20-21). Masutani dates the change 
of attitude to the year 1243, the year in which Dogen first judged Lin-chi critically. He 
sees in this shift "an altogether clear mirroring of the intellectual development of Dogen” 
(p. 30). The psychological difference between the two masters is clear to see. But Yanagida 
rightly notes that the two were "in fundamental agreement” (p. 75) since they shared 
common roots in the Mahayana understanding of the world and human nature. Yanagida 
further takes up the question in a contribution to vol. 6 of the collection Koza Dogen, 
Bukkydgaku to Dogen in the literary form of a fictional dialog between Rinzai and Dogen 
(pp. 104-30). 

156. DZZ 1, pp. 189-94. See the English translation by Norman Waddell in EB 12.1 
(1979): 114-29; German translation by Koichi Tsujimura in Festschrift M edard Boss, pp. 
172-201. 
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160. 

161. 

162. 

163. 


157. DZZ I, p. 189; English translation, EB 12.1 (1979), p. 16. 

158. DZZ I, pp. 189-90; English translation, EB 12.1 (1979), p. 117. This passage 
recalls Augustine’s profound reflections on time in the Confessions. 

159. DZZ I, p. 190; English translation, EB 12.1 (1979), pp. 117-18. 

Ibid. 

Tsujimura translation (note 156), p. 188, note 23. 

DZZ I, p. 191; English translation, EB 12.1 (1979), pp. 120-21. 

See the section “The True Human Without Rank" in vol. 1 of the present wm-L 
pp. 191-197. ’ 

164. DZZ 1, p. 191; English translation, EB 12.1 (1979): 121-22. 

165. DZZ 1, p. 8; English translation, EB 5.2 (1972): 136. 

166. DZZ 1, p. 191-92; English translation, EB 12.1 (1979): 122. The expression kab- 
pmupatsuji, which Abe and Waddell translate simply as “sharp, vital, quick," uses ono¬ 
matopoeia to liken the living origination of the Dharma to the flopping about of a fish 

It appears in the Discourses of Un-chi. See voi. 1 of the present book, chap. 10, notes 
53 and 54. 

167. The fall title I. BU AwjfcrfWMj, DZZ n. ro . 253-60. In addition to an 
English translation by Yuho Yokoi, there is a French translation by Hoang-Thi-Bich (see 
note 111 above). 

if?' ^I 1 ’ p - 260 ’ En e ,ish translation, Yokoi, Zen Master Dogen, p. 57. Compare 
Eto Sokud, Shuso to shite no Dogen Zenji, pp. 223ff. P 

169., DZZ 1, p. 507. 

170. DZZ I, p. 733; English translation, EB 4.1 (1971)- 138 

litS'ho^,!^' 5 V 9: *■**“• DZZ PP' 603-17, SkM, Ascribes 

in homeleoness; kieUn ' ‘ ' a ” C ' TO) “ “ ,he monk wK ° «* ofl 

172. DZZ I, p. 597; English translation, Cook, How to Raise an Ox n 127 In rhe 

ttrltet complete Chlne^T" °? the , Chin f se modeL Like Eisai he cites from the 
to Pai-Chang. See Cbllcutt. ch ' h *- ku “’ whi,:h >* 

173. Mai, DZZ I, pp . 619-22. 

p. 75. Sfc * <WCe kudol(U ' DZZ p< 608; English translation, Yokoi, Zen Master Dogen, 

1?6 cfom 61 liff* tranS,ati0n> Y ° koi ’ Z* ^ Dogen, p. 77. 

I 77 ’ DZZ I ’ tranS,ati0n ’ Yokoi - Zen Master Dogen. p. 69. 

178. DZZ l’, p P 6l7- En p Jf ngl ’ Sh trans,ation > Yokoi, Zen Master Dogen, p. 78. 

179. Shukke, DZZ l * 597^,1 T’ ^ Master D6gen ‘ p ‘ 83< 

127-28. P ' 97 ’ E 8l,sh translation, Cook, How to Raise an Ox, pp. 

of liberation” (gedatsufuku) by Dogen 3 ^^arma robe (ehd) and also a “robe 

adjusted)^ 2 ** P ’ ^ ^ tfanslation ’ Yok °i. Zen Master Dflgen. p. 102 (translation 
182. DZZ 1, pp. 642-43; English translation, Yokoi, Zen Master Dflgen, pp. 105-106. 
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183. DZZ 1. p 501; English translation. Cool, Hon, a, IW an O,. p. 210. 

“ fl0 “ o1D5sta| --*.*.-*** 

185. DZZ 11, pp. 348-58. 

O 6 ' fY LS' 4 ! 9 T 50 ?; '? the text 06860 calU his master Juching "the old Buddha.” 
?- p f *? book 5 ° f the Shobogenw also treats the begging bowl, hou, DZZ l, pp. 565- 
67; English translation, Cook, How to Raise an Ox, p. 207. 

nv 7 I """ “S 't'?™"" 0 »Wk«*«Rw> and its appendix, Sennun hetsuhon, 

DZZ 1 , pp. 424-45, and the Senjo (Rules for the Lavatory), DTI I, pp. 464-74 Hee-lin 
Kim gives extensive treatment to the important role of purification in Dogen*s monastic 
asceticism; see Dogen Kigen, pp. 234ff. 

188. Seamen, DZZ 1, p. 426. 

189. DZZ I, pp. 426-27. 

M. Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 205. 

See Kim, Dogen Kigen, p. 236. 

DZZ II, pp. 295-303. 

DZZ II, p. 300. 

Compare the section “Zazen as the Focus of a Buddhist Spirituality 11 in my Zen 
Enlightenment, pp. 95-101. 


190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 


195. DZZ I, pp. 667-75; quotation on p. 667; English translation, Yokoi, Zen Master 
Dogen, p. 128. 

196. DZZ I, pp. 669; English translation, Yokio, Zen Master Dogen, pp. 129-30. 

197. Shobogenzo zuimonki, DZZ II, p. 428; Masunaga, A Primer of Soto Zen, p. 5. 

198. DZZ I, pp. 652-66. 

199. DZZ I, pp. 656-57; English translation, Yolcoi, Zen Master Dogen, p. 118. 

200. DZZ I, pp. 658-59; English translation, Yolcoi, Zen Master Dogen, p. 119. 

201. The story is related in book 14 of the Zen chronicle Keitoku dentoroku and has 
found its way into common Zen tradition. Generalizations in Western literature, above 
all deductions, are often unwarranted. 

202. Shobogenzo zuimonki, DZZ II, p. 428; Masunaga, A Primer of Sotd Zen, p. 5. 

203. DZZ I, pp. 537; English translation, Cook, How to Raise an Ox, p. 173. See 

Cook’s chapter on the scriptures (pp. 63-71). He finds not only a reverence for the 
written word in Dogen but even thinks that in Dogen’s view “reading the sutra is an 
important condition for our attainment of sacori” (p.69). 

204. DZZ I, pp. 778-79; English translation Waddell and Abe, EB 5.1 (1972): 
70-80. 

205. Waddell and Abe draw attention to certain difficulties related to authenticity, 
arguing that the authenticity of the text was acknowledged at the time by the majority 
of Japanese scholars (EB 5.1 |I972): 72). A detailed study on this question by Kawamura 
K 5 do, under the title Shobogenzokenkyu josetsu, treats the authenticity and the content 
of the Shdji in separate sections. Kawamura takes issue with the scholar ltd Yuten, who 
offers critical grounds internal and external to the Soto sect (to which he belongs) against 
authenticity. His researches appear in Komazawa University’s Journal of the Faculty of 
Buddhism 23 (1965): 109-25 and 24 (1966): 52-72. 
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206. Kawamura stresses that the Shoji is not a secret text, even though it was lo 
stored with arcane materials in the monastery of Eihei-ji. In his view it was composd 
for Buddhist laity but because of the distinctness of its style was not transmitted! 
other books of the Shobdgenzo (ibid., 23: 112 , 116, 117). th 

207 'i D fJ’ PP ' 202 ~}°?' WaddeI1 and Abe write: "The word zenki, which we have 
translated here as ‘total dynamic working’ and also ’total dynamism,’ lacks any trulv 
satisfactory English equivalent.” EB 5.1 (1972): 71. r * y 

208. DZZ I, p. 778; English translation, Waddell and Abe, EB 5.1 (1972): 79 

209. DZZ I, p. 740; English translation, Waddell and Abe, EB 4.1 (1971V 147 

the entire section on the answer to the tenth question. pare 

210 . DZZ I, pp. 778-79; English translation, Waddell and Abe, EB 5.1 (1972): 79 

211. DZZ 1 , pp. 778—79; English translation, Waddell and Abe, EB 5.1 (1972V 79 
One notes the use of the passive mood in this passage, which defies literal translation 
Akiyama Hanji takes it into account in his explanation of Dosen’s form of f a ;,k 

wrou8h ' by ,he Buddha ""o 

1ft Jk J 65 ’ 324 ', Akl V^ ma 5 studies are perhaps the first impressive work on Doeen 

his rediscovery in Japan by Watsuji Tetsuro, whose famous essay "Shamon Dopfn" 

ance ot Watsuj.. Akiyama s volume treats Dogen idea of the human. 

2 2 . From t he commentary to the English translation. EB 5.1 (1972): 80 

24. pp.°« °” in8 “ aU ° ' he *“" d ^ 

214. Shobdgenzo kenkyu josetsu, no. 24 , pp. 65, 68 . 

DZZ!' ™ szsifi ptt "“ Sla "° n ' Cbok ' « Ox. pp. 116-17. 

See rVe k 4 Y ° k01 ’ Zen Masler D °g™> P- 107. 

lightenment” in M,How to Thought of En * 

on p. 25. ^ jZ and 33-47. The quotation appears 

219. Cook, How to Raise an Ox dd 147 c o i 

Zen is a Buddhism of faith” and calls nn U f resses em Phatically that “Dogen’s 

Gfho for support (p. 26). One cannnr k 3anese scholars like Akiyama Hanji and Okada 
u faith in the Buddha.” Cook concluH ««n Wlt ^ ^ is characterization of faith as 

B^hta, b „,«“'“Jr fai,h in ** ^ 

most important of all, one must hive faith inT^ ° f th * Buddha mind - Also ’ and 
Z*n teaches that all things ate the Buddhl” Zp liu). natUre ’ ** 

221. DZZ I p 650- En?h tranSlatl ° n ’ Yokoi> 201 Master Dogen, p. 107. 

222. H. Zct.M<o < „ Dflgen. p. 111. 

P- 485. Nakamura states earlier 
Buddhism. ” In his view, Dogen’s idea is rk^ « * USt as do tbe P art >sans of Pure Land 
one s ascetic practices, one should in rk ** ra , r , tban achieve enlightenment through 
Buddha as an ideal person and be saved bv t *»/ a " a * ysis > have absolute devotion to the 
steps in the direction of the personal P 4 ^' Imogen one finds unmistakable 
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224. See Imaeda AisKin, Dogen: zazen hitosuji no shamon, p. 173. 

225. Critics have pointed out that Dogen’s main work, the Shobdgenzo, lay for ap- 
proxtmately four centuries virtually unnoticed in the storehouse of Eihei-ji. At first, 
d,ff.cult.es within the Soto school, which shall be taken up in the next chapter. ma 
have suffocated interest in his written legacy. Then again, perhaps the preference of the 
Japanese middle ages for arcane literary and religious traditions had a role to play. Finally, 
the predominance of Chinese kambun that Neo-Confucianism inspired in the modem 
period must have had an additional impact on the work, which was written in the Japanese 
kana script. 


226. See Kim, Dogen Kigen: Mystical Realist, pp. 96-126, where the point is explained 
amply. 


227. Abe Masao, a pioneer of Dogen research known for his first-rate translation of 
several of the books of the Shobogenzo , shared my early fascination with Dogen and 
encouraged me in my work. Abe also shared with me at the outset an unclouded ap¬ 
preciation of his thought. He described Dogen as “one of the most outstanding and 
unique Buddhists in the history of Japanese Buddhism,” adding that his speculative and 
philosophical nature makes him unique in the history of Japanese Buddhism. Regarding 
his powers of expression, Abe saw him as endowed with keen linguistic sensibility and 
a philosophical mind, concluding that “his main work [Shobogenzo], . . . perhaps un¬ 
surpassable in its philosophical speculation, is a monumental document in Japanese in¬ 
tellectual history.” See EB 4.1 (1971): 28-29. 1 suppose that like me, Abe would qualify 
these remarks today, without minimizing the significance of Dogen. 

The renowned Japanese philosopher, Nishitani Keiji, whose work has recently begun 
to attract attention in Western intellectual circles, displays high regard for Dogen as a 
religious thinker and as a representative of Buddhist philosophy. See his Religion and 
Nothingness (Berkeley, 1982), esp. pp. 178-81, 184-93, 196, 198-99, 261-62, and 264. 
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The Soto School after Dogen 


DOGEN AND HIS DISCIPLES 

One of the main reasons the Zen that Dogen brought to Japan from China had 
such a difficult time establishing itself as an independent religious community 
m Japan concerns his disciples. Although the great Zen master and thinker was 
spiritual guide to countless serious religious seekers and abbot of a flourishing 
monastic community, he cannot be considered the founder of an independent 
religious movement. As noted in the previous chapter, he himself rejected all 
talk of sects or schools in order to concentrate totally on preaching the “Buddhism 
of the authentic Dharma” (shobd no bukkyd). 

Be that as it may, the school that honors him as its founder came to be 
called the “Soto school," or more precisely, the "Japanese Soto school" to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the Chinese Soto school that developed from one of the Five 
Houses. The Chinese House of Ts’ao-tung (Jpn., Soto) took the Frist character 
of its name from Ts’ao-shan Pen-chi (Jpn., Sozan Honjaku, 840-901), while 
the line of Ju-ching, to which Dogen belonged, traced its origins to Yun-chu 
Tao-ying (Jpn., Ungo Doyo, d. 902), the Dharma brother of Ts’ao-shan. The 
first character in its name, So, was drawn, from the first character in the name 
of the seat of the Sixth Patriarch, that is Ts’ao-hsi (Jpn., Sokei) in Kuang-tung; 1 
the second character to was the same in the Japanese and Chinese name. Japanese 
authors avoid using the term Soto Zen to refer to Dogen, preferring to speak of 
the movement originating from him as “Dogen-Zen.” 2 

In order to gain a proper understanding of the origins and development of 
the Soto school one must take into consideration the decisive influence of Dogen's 
disciples. 3 Already during the early stages of his activity in Kyoto and its neigh¬ 
boring areas, Dogen attracted many friends and followers. Like all great Zen 
masters, he was driven by the zeal of the bodhisattva mind to save all sentient 
beings wandering in the transient world of suffering and was indeed able to lead 
many along the way of liberation and enlightenment. But he had no interest 
in numbers. Just as he himself aspired to what was highest, what he prized most 
in his followers was the quality of their efforts, which he found to cut across 
the lines of social class. The circle of disciples that formed around Dogen included 
high class and low, young and old, men and women, laity and monks. His 
largest group of followers gathered around him during his years at Kosho-ji near 
Kyoto. It was a time when Dogen’s penetrating intellect was best balanced by 
a gentle and sensitive heart open to all. Later his idealism turned to the rigors 
of monastic discipline. During the last decades of his life, in the rural solitude 
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of Echizen, he was primarily a teacher and a master for his monastic communit 
Under his direction, the monastery at Eihei-ji became a center of Buddhist mon 
asticism. In this sense, developments in his personality were mirrored in the 
circle of disciples, composed of widely divergent elements, that formed around 
him. 

After his return from China, Dogen remained for a time at Kennin-ji in 
Kyoto, with which he had been familiar from his younger days. Most of the 
people who came to him for spiritual direction there were women Curiouslv 
one of his lay pupils was a certain Myochi, the mother of a pious woman devoted 
heart and soul to the Buddha-Dharma, who was to give birth to Keizan the 
patriarch of the Soto school in its fourth generation/ It was at this time ’too 
that he first met Koun Ejo (1198-1280), the first member of the Japanese Darnma 
school to come to Dogen (1229). We will have more to say about this encounS 
in a section devoted to Ejo. Dogen received his visitor cordially but was not 
a e to accept him as a disciple since the conditions that he deemed necessary 
for a genuine practice of Zen were not present at Kennin-ji. 

m ,T hmgS [IT^ L When 06860 moved to Fukakusa near Kyoto, where in 

Eio rankeTf r " of K6sh6 'ji, deluding a monks' hall. Here 

Ejo ranked first among the disciples. The difference in age between the two 

fifty ' f0Ur> two Y ears older t ha n his master, at the 

A,th k OU8h u theV bel ° nged t0 the same generation, Ejo ! 

was made uo of du M u ? ie . l s ? ond generation. The third generation 

superior a circl^? I ^ f ^ '** h .&** Ejo as master and 

of the Japanese Soto'lchJol” ^ ^ ^ ** ,mp0rtant for the earl V histor V 

peciall^hiiportant develc^rtwnt^of^tf^^t^ - ^ ^ diSCiples - 5 B ' 

of the Japanese Dan.™ u f , 5010 com munity were the members 

probably^ri^ S en^™aBemenr° f°^ a ' n ' C u' N6nin ’ who ’ after the ««mple a " d 
munity in 1241 Their leade ° * p!' co eague Ejo, joined Dogen’s Zen com- 
Dharma wtom D6oZt A aT S”' 3 S6rious and devotee of the 

the First Seat" at Eihei-ji. Ekan w Y ^ . W . b< J m he later a PP° in ted “Monk of 
who came to Dogen from 4,- n ^ m ? St ‘ ke ^ °*der that the other disciples 
but we do know that he died d arum /f c E°° k The date of his birth is unknown, 

able to adjust to Dogen’s special sfyleofZen!^™ 6 With ° Ut ^ ^ 

Glen (d- 

marked influence on Dogen’s 30 , We ^ ormed grou P certainly exercised a 
toward the end of Eio’s life ‘nfluence became evident only 

when we examine the role of Gika^rhe generation > as we shall see 

the fourth abbot of Eihei-ji wasa i ’ k Third Patriarch of the school. Gien, 

of those days. ° e a centra I figure in the dramatic events 

Kan 8 an Cite, of tapeHal blood , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ g 
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school is not definite ^ VICW ^ ^ had als ° 1)660 a member of the Daruma 

r^ chi ^ s °h zen 

cnmhineH ?^ ^ m th , e r< f° n of Hi &° (Kumamoto, Kyushu), where he 

ombmed Zen meditation with other Buddhist practices. While this resulted in 

some weakening of the pure Zen spirit, his life’s work is an example of how 
Dogen s influence was spreading throughout the country. 

It was after being deeply moved by one of Dogen’s lectures that Sen’e (n. 

d - ) , 3 learned monk from Mount Hiei, converted to Zen and went on to offer 
the master valuable literary assistance. 8 After Ergen’s death he edited a number 
of volumes of the Eihei kdroku, but is best remembered for being the first to 
produce a commentary on the seventy-five volumes of the Shdbdgenzd based on 
lectures he delivered at Yoko-ji, a monastery he had founded in the vicinity of 
Kyoto. His disciple Kyogo (n. d.) produced a commentary on Sen’e’s ten volumes 
in a sixty-volume work known as the Shdbdgenzd gosho. 9 Although the writings 
of Sen’e and his followers clearly reflected the spirit of Dogen’s Zen, they too 
broke from the circle of disciples at Eihei-ji after Dogen’s death. 

Among the many other disciples of Dogen renowned for their special gifts 
we may mention Gishin (n. d.), who never held any position of importance in 
the community and left behind no special name, and Kakubutsu (n. d) of whom 
we know only that he held a second position to Ejo for a while. 10 

A story connected with the name of the talented monk Gemmyo (n. d.) 
shows that things at Eihei-ji were not all ideal." Dogen had just returned from 
Kamakura where, at the invitation of the shogun Tokiyori, he had passed what 
turned out to be a rather unhappy winter (1247—48). Dogen was not able to 
adjust to the military regimen and his conversations with Tokiyori were not 
particularly harmonious. To assuage the master’s unpleasant memories, the 
shogun presented him at the time of his return to Eihei-ji with a piece of 
land to expand the monastery’s holdings. When Dogen unconditionally re¬ 
jected the offer, the business-minded young disciple Gemmyo was upset. Hold¬ 
ing high the certificate of the grant, Gemmyo demonstrated his willingness 
to accept the additional property. Disgusted by such a display of greed, Dogen 
promptly expelled Gemmyo from the community and dismissed him from the 
monastery. 

The story is yet another example of Dogen's upright character. His noble 
personality stood beyond reproach. Still, limitations and shadows surfaced during 
the later years. Not all the disciples were happy with him; many felt frustrated, 
others were simply not up to the rigors of monastic life. More significantly, the 
times were changing in many ways and were making new demands on the religious 
community. Only some two decades after Dogen’s death did these new demands 
come to full expression. 
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KOUN EJO 

Dogen was succeeded by Koun Ejo (1198-1280). ,2 Having lived in in,- 
harmony with Dogen for nearly twenty years, he occupies a place alon«J'T* 
master. Nevertheless, his own personality played a unique and L^S' 5 
torical role, forming a bridge between Dogen-Zen and the Japanese Sa,- y 
school, which actually fell apart in the course of its initial formation M 
factors were at work in this turn of events and not everything should U k| M ! 
on Ejo. Still, his own temperament and behavior were an“ partof d 

of the unfortunate developments. P rt ™ man V 

YOUTH AND FIRST STEPS 

The sources tell us. little of Ejo’s childhood and youth As a member 

^ ^ the ' a pre'cepts on 

send lads of seven or eivhrtT la \ * " me " was not “"common to 
served under the wel|.,«Lred and^ " “ he n I" onasKr '' for a " education. Ejo 

know how long he was wilh Enlo h -“T. maSter Enn °' We *> "°‘ 

as long as ten years n His hi no h ^ orc k inec *’ but it may have been 

decision to Ucome a mo^lr T" T * OUt differe "‘ ^ 

milieu of his education the H ' STT m °°? ° f the times ' the totall V Buddhist 
the inclinations ami fon'oinw rl ° f 3 " U "^ r of his a "d especially, 

a purely external ritual ,h? ^ ^ Y religi ° US nature -“ Far from being 

commitment.™ is Sjk,^T." 0n T"? was for him a ° f a 

S“ilt, as is indicated in the followinv™ a S0lnfl “ enced b V nagging feelings of 
on his own portrait: g verses that he is supposed to have penned 

tZ W " h 3nd 3 des ^ abfe character, 
y r the first among humans in sinfulness 
Barefoot he learned to walk. 

ore he wore out his sandals, he saw his original self. 

a^tfco^r;t^r t X :n d ,a n “—reminiscent "Hinton- 

continued to oppress Ejo throuehn ° u'Tr * 0r,ginal self > ir is like| y that they 
to his inner development. 15 The f ^ U 'f*' ^' S gudt may even bold tbe key 
rituals may have resulted from 1 . be was 50 ^ ee ply moved by religious 
‘deals and his sentiments of unworth^™ 100 ^ experienced between his high 
Historical accounts varv in rl , -i *"l$' 

on Mount Hiei Ejo committed him *\( bUt al * agreed tbac during his time 
included not only the Buddh' ^ l* 0 30 extensive study of Buddhism that 
secret teachings of Tendsi or,!!” 1 °l , ? ^ ara period but also the public and 
enda, and probably also the esoteric Shingon doctrines. 
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Weary of traditional forms of Buddhism he ( 

of Buddha’s teachings and while <r ll ’ x a , f d for a more existential version 

Land Buddhism. In 1 leizanfnlS 1 ^ ^ C ° the stud V ° f 

Zen’eteShok^Om 12^7) ^ of 

n ebo bhoku (1171-1247), who practiced the continual recitation of the nem- 

in 1222 o/nm Ky °'°, But , Ei6 grew dissatisfied with Amida Buddhism and 

i£L Si- ,el ' g '°'“ ” arch ,n ,he direction ° f *• z - * -* 

NaraW 7 TH ^ ,** "*?**'™ '° Cated in T6nomi ^ «" *e area around 
Nara). There Kakuan (d. 1234?) and his disciples had retreated, apparently 

to avoid the enmity of the monks on Mount Hiei. Ejo was bound to Kakuan 

rough personal contacts. A zealous seeker of the true way, he hoped to fulfill 

his hearts des.re in the Daruma school. He had already heard so much about 

th.s Zen community and now at last he was in a position to solicit admission. 

J AS . 1 "l m , pr f v,0us chapter ’ the Daruma school took as its axiom the 
words that have echoed within all Zen schools since the time of the Sixth Pa¬ 
triarch: “Look into your own nature and become Buddha” (kensho jobutsu) Its 
program of study revolved about the Shuryogon-gyo (Suramgama Sutra) and the 
Engaku-gyo (poss.bly apocryphal). 18 Kakuan selected passages from these sutras 
for the lectures with which he prepared his monks for meditation. One of the 
parables from the Shuryogon-gyo led Ejo to his first Zen experience, a “look 
within” (Jpn., seigo) bringing clarity and great peace. The text speaks of an 
emptiness of consciousness that effects liberation from sinfal karma and from 
impurities. At last Ejo was free from his inner oppression. Continuing with his 
practice, he penetrated the mystery of seeing into one's own nature and of be¬ 
coming a Buddha until at last he came to experience the maternal womb of the 
Perfected One. This, he felt, was an experience comparable to the wonderful 
enlightenment (myokaku) of Sakyamuni. He devoted all his energies to practicing 
in Kakuan’s school and according to one chronicle “stood out among the hundreds 
of Kakuan's students and was praised by all.” 19 

“Hundreds of students" may be an exaggeration. The Denkoroku tells simply 
of more than thirty pupils who committed themselves to the direction of Kakuan 
at the Tonomine center. 20 Around 1228 the Daruma school suffered a severe 
blow when bands from Kofuku-ji in Nara burned down the buildings at Tono¬ 
mine. The disciples scattered. Some of them headed with Ekan to Hajaku-ji in 
Echizen, which had been set up for Zen practice. Among this group were Cikai, 
Gien, Gijun, Giin, and others who later were to join Dogen. 

Ejo's visit to Dogen at Kennin-ji in Kyoto took place not long after the 
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Tonomine center had gone up in flames, around 1228 or 1229. There ' 
cause to speculate about the motives for his visit. News of Dogen’s return f ^ 
China and his enthusiastic efforts for the spread of Zen had also reached E°™ 
He heard of the extraordinary impact of the young master’s first written w T 
which, as stated in its title, insisted on the practice of zazen But when P- 
stood knocking at the door of the hermitage inside the monastery grounds of 
Kennm-ji where Dogen lived and practiced, little did he know that it was m 
be the most important and far-reaching act of his life. 

c ._ .™ e f “ ,lest an d most reliable account of this first meeting of Dogen and 
jo is found m the Denkoroku. His experience made Ejo aware of himself and 
gave him a sense of a new inner strength. He also knew that his own extended 
process of serious discipline had something to do with it. He had indeed an 
propriated the approach of the Daruma school, “to see into one’s own nature 
these a rh U ' re y ,r,tUal , k ™ w,ed g e ” ^ns/»o reichi). The two monks spoke of all 

was astonished**, rh P ' ea ” d . wi,h ^conversations of the following days. He 

their P*" kept ,ntraducm 8 ™ 

a "Dharma struggle” (hn i V ^ t ^^ lse * ves ln a spirited disagreement— 
Deeply impressed Eio h ^ A whlch D ° gen ’ s superior insight shone forth, 
he S3 r r L J rn r W" Tn ri ° r - ConSCiOUS of his immaturity, 
amoTcW?dTcinlef* a? k ? fUl1 enli ^ htenment -d asked to be received 
turned down. Dogen voiced W ^ ‘ rsC 1 meeting ’ as mentioned, his request was 
manner, telling Ejo that he ch ^A™ \ rem arkably friendly, even trusting 

slightly. 22 For exampk^Eja is^dtoT meet ‘ ngbetween °°g en and Ejo differ 
knowledge his practice and ave w, thdrawn after Dogen did not ac- 

to have courteously taken lMveTf^'" ^ ^ arUma sch ° o1 - ° r he is sported 
that the right time had not yet come *T 3nd gone ° n a Pilgrimage, realizing 
only during his second visit that- p-- number of versions state that it was 

thing remains constant in all the accountTT-^ t0 the m3SCer ' 006 

Ejo had found the “true tearb ° L D ° gen S su P erior 'ty- 
authentic tradition of the Rnddk ni W "° wou l d S E° W him the way of “the 
Ddgen's disciples, he at las, f? Dha ! ma '' ° nce admi ' Kd ® ** circle of 
place. As the Denk&roku nuts it'h”' ?°' clear Precisely when this cook 

master, until the time was right ”' a R wa,ted * following the command of the 
not reliable. Neither is it likelv rh k Cp ° rts tbat be waited four to five years are 
to monastery. Quite possibly he rer * W f nder i ed around the land from monastery 
to live in a small settlement withh'f '*° mountains re g io " of Tonomine 


master Kakuan. M In any case, 
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"fe of Wg e e „ Wai ' he “ k " P Weli infon " ed ° f and changes in *, 

distal the , meetine wlth E ' 6 ' C»8'n decided to leave Kennin-ji to 

tance himself from the animosity of the monks of Mount Hiei. In 1230 he 

ook refuge ,n the modest estate of An’yo-in in Fukakusa. Ther he led qu ie 
mlin'r L emireIy “ ^ " WaS durir * P«**od that he wrote" 

Tanwerlst VvT he «** the of questions 
was to Kanno^dn - * hiSconversations with Ejo. 25 His next move 

l / ’ Ch ’ aftCr expansion - ^came the Zen monastery of 

Koshohonn-ji. After its consecration in early 1233, Dogen once again devoted 
himself fully to the propagation of Zen and the true Dharma 

Since Ejo certainly was aware of all these developments, why did he not 
immediately join the master in his new and promising location? According to 
his biographer, Ejo was held back by his concern for Kakuan, who had taken 
sick after the destruction of his Daruma school in Tonomine and was in need 
of tjo s help. This is supported by a report in the biography of Nonin, the 
ounder of the Daruma school, according to which Kakuan entrusted Nonin’s 
literary works to Ejo shortly before passing away and urged him to join Dogen 
after he had died. The date of his death given in this not entirely reliable account 
is fall of 1234. In winter of the same year, Ejo left to join Dogen’s disciples. 


DOGEN’S DISCIPLE AND FRIEND 

According to the Denkoroku, Dogen “joyfully” welcomed Ejo into the community 
of Koshoji. Day by day Ejo s appreciation of his new master’s personal qualities 
grew as they “discussed by day and by night the way of the patriarchs.” 26 One 
year later, Dogen added a third ordination to the two basic ordinations that Ejo 
had received on Mount Hiei—this one for the "Dharma of the precepts of the 
true tradition of the Buddhas and the patriarchs.’’ 27 This confirmed Ejo’s reception 
into the Zen tradition of the line of Ju-ching, who had conferred this same 
ordination on Dogen before he returned from China to Japan. The ceremony 
resembled the one by which Bodhidharma had transmitted the Zen patriarchate 
to Hui-k’o. Ejo was overjoyed at the demonstration of his master’s trust in him. 

The first three years in Kosho-ji marked the climax of Ejo’s life. He had 
been ordained on 15 August 1235; in winter of that same year the planning 
and building of a monks’ hall (sodd) began, with Ejo playing an enthusiastic 
role in the project. Dedicated in October 1236, the new building permitted an 
even stricter program of formation for the monks. An integral part of this for¬ 
mation were the koan that Dogen had brought back from China. Ejo was one 
of the first to experience personally just how helpful this strenuous exercise in 
the monks’ hall could be. As the master was presenting to his disciples the 
classical koan of the Chinese tradition, Ejo attained his great enlightenment. 
His experience was triggered by a question that a monk posed to Master Shih- 
shuang (986-1039): “How is it that one hair digs many ditches?” 28 Stunned by 
the words, Ejo reverenced the Buddha and hastened to Dogen, who confirmed 
the authenticity of his experience with the words, “It has dug perfectly.” Ex- 
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planations of this famous koan tell us that the hair symbolizes the Absol 
while the many ditches represent the myriad things of the transient workM* 
is one of the many images that enable one to experience the unity of real,*,' 
the immediate Now. ^ ln 

For Ejo the time spent with Dogen in Kosho-ji (1234-1243) was a neri^ 
of spiritual maturation and intellectual broadening. Since the day of his a 
enlightenment (probably mid-November of 1236), he was considered tWs 
Ohatma hem and successor, as is evident in seveml historical sources for ,hi. 
period. The Denkoroku stresses his privileged position among the discip es Ind 
his familiarity with Dogen. He alone could hear things that others could n™ 
and he was privy to anything said to anyone else. While he assumed ' 
important positions in the monastery, he was always in IvL 0 fThe ZT 

to the cell of Master D^en andt ° f thi$ day ’ E J 5 betook himself 

him as the Second Patriarch of fr ° m E, . rn . the docu ment that confirmed 

Zen Patriarch after Sakyamuni In ScE °° 1 and tEe fifty-second 

“monk of the first seat" (shuso) for K&hjT ° ^ year Ej ° W3S named 

shoulKlS thataF/thel^ “ “ « 

were filtered through the 3| d wTv" 1 . 8 ™ ,ecorded in w* 
elements of Dogen's spiritualitv can Zf C * t Wt ^ aV€ Maimed that the essential 

^ that the wmk cpZZa ha, ‘T* th ' »l» 

Dogen. P a l ’ am, °"V between the spiritualities of E)6 and 

•ii toother event from this busy period of Firs’. I ■( l 

illness of his mother. 30 His close r u E * bears mention: the serious 
cational quest, surfaced again clearivTn !k m ° ther ’ so evidem during his vo- 
showed her at the time of her illn \ Ee many signs of childlike love he 
during the period of the monks’ wimisesshfo Hc *™ ndition worsened 

The monastic rule allowed monks m tol ^ K ° sEo ' J ‘ (October to January), 
monastery at the end of such a ner c ■ C tW ° tEree ' da y vacations from the 
to visit his dying mother. In exact ^ ' menSe ? raCtice ’ E ' 5 used his da V s 
monastery when the six days were ovor S ? J rVance of the ru,e * he returned to the 
reported that his mother’s conditir. u ,° s °° ner was he back then a messenger 
terward, a second messenger brought^ 3 tUm for the worse. Soon a£ 
and that she wished to see her sorf TK ^ neWS ^ er enc * was a PP roac hing 
l t0 8°- Ejo, who knew and ck communit y unanimously urged 

human feelings to override the mn t view P° int ’ would not allow 

nastic rule. To the assembled community of 
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fellow monks he explained that it u 

not at all beneficial to his mother’s welfare if he ?** ° f fi,ial love and 

the Buddha Way is always the final nom ^ d ' Sregarded the ™le; fora monk, 

Ejo was in his mid-forties in July of 1243 u/hAr. n* i . 
out for Echizen. 3 ' Gijun remained in K* k - l ? and his monk « set 

the Daruma school who had been with Dfi ^ W ■' * ^ and the others from 
master. Their firs, stop along the T ‘ 2 , 4 ‘ *, 

served Dogen as a home bat „h«7he^em m \ mpfe ° f K ««•* 

Throughoo, rhe transition. Ejo =ontin„L m l^hiLTf^theT'^l 
service of the master He aUn k. IC ;^ l- . r nimseir to the personal 

new monastery of Da.butsu-ji under the spirited supervision of their benefactor 
and friend Hatano Yoshishige. Already in July of 1244 the u 

begin using the Dharma hall (hatto) and the monks' hall. In June cH^the 
monastery was renamed Eihei-ji. the “Temple of Eternal Peace."' 

remain^rk m ° Ve , t0 | the n « w monastery, Ejo’s responsibilities changed. He 
emained the masters closest friend and servant, but as Dogen gave more and 

more attention to the training of the monks and continued his energetic work 

I k Ta °[ thC Dharma 3nd Zen meditati ° n amon g laity, EJ5 found 
that he had to bear more of the burden of caring for the internal life of the 

monastery, cultic services, and religious affairs. When Ejo asked the master why 
he was allowing all this to happen, Dogen told him that he was hoping that 
the Dharma would long endure on this location. “I may be younger than you," 
he is supposed to have said, “but my life will be shorter than yours. ... You 
will surpass me in years and live a longer life. ... For this reason I have in- 
tentionally turned over to your care the entire good order of the monastery and 
the future development of the school." 33 It is doubtful that the confusing events 
after his death corresponded to Dogen's hopes for the future. 

With Dogen directing his attention mainly to the formation of his monks, 
his written work at Eihei-ji took a new direction. His conferences had to be 
preserved for a collection of sayings called the Eihei goroku. At the same time, 
important sections of the monastic rule (Eihei shingi) were taking shape, as was 
the Bendoho, which also contained instructions for practice and for the religious 
life of the monks. While other disciples such as Sen’e and Gien helped with 
this work, the main responsibility was Ejo’s. 

Ejo accompanied Dogen on his trip to Kamakura and was with him during 
the six months he spent in the capital of the military regime (1247-1248). After 
they returned to Eihei-ji, Dogen’s life took its final sharp turn. He had always 
shown a sincere regard for the laity and dedicated much time to their spiritual 
welfare, but during his last years he focused all his energies on the spiritual 
progress of his monks. He spent long hours with them in meditation and delivered 
innumerable sermons and exhortations. He tightened the rule and sharpened 
the rigor of monastic life. All of this, together with the events of those days. 
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Ejo was to record in writing. Even when Dogen’s new stringencies regard 
monastic asceticism might have seemed to go too far, Ejo continued to re ^ 
his master with unswerving respect. 

In autumn of 1252 there were clear indications that Dogen’s health was 
failing. The master was seen less often in the monks hall; in his farewell discourses 
he was delivering the final book of the Shobogenzo, the Hachidainingaku (The 
Eight Virtues a Bodhisattva Should Attain). His illness growing progressively worse 
and on 8 July 1253, in a moving conversation at which Ejo was present he 
turned over the governance of Eihei-ji to his disciple Tettsu Gikai. On H July 
he formally passed on the succession to Ejo and made him the gift of a priestly 
robe he himself had made. At the urging of his friend Hatano Yoshishige he 
left Eihei-ji on 5 August and on 28 August 1253, a few days after he had arrived 
in Kyoto, he died. 

After the official mourning ceremonies were concluded, Ejo occupied himself 
for a time with pious duties toward his deceased master. He had a pagoda built 
m the area around Eihei-ji. While going through Dogen’s things he was deeply 
moved to come upon a manuscript entitled Hokyoki, which the master has written 
unng his stay with Master Ju-ching in China. Determined to follow faithfully 
■n the footsteps of his great and esteemed predecessor, Ejo began a new and 
demanding chapter of his life as the second abbot of Eihei-ji. 

THE SECOND ABBOT OF EIHEI-JI 

The last part of Ejo’s life falls into three clearly distinguishable periods: first, 
n267-n77w en ° r ° (^253-1267), then his five years in seclusion 

his last vp 3 1 ![• tuming ov ' er powers of office to his successor, and finally 

', he monastery complex (1272-1280). Ejo’s tenure 
heart was rh” 13 ’ * V simp ic ' ty ap d order. One of the concerns closest to his 
and th?,™i Pr ^ er pre T ati ° n ° f D5een ’ s WOTks - With established rituals 
abne srJTht fTn' ° medi,a<ion ’ the routine ° f *e monastery moved 
auZrW his r" ^ m ° re in a "*• E)° did no, command the 

monks from the 1?° i ' acke d leadership, particularly where the 

were concerned^ ^7* W . ho had kno »"' hi m as a disciple of Ekan. 

unrest. 14 ' UrW discipline were to pave the way for the coming 

and th^em^lT b “ au * ofTeroii Gik ai. Ddgen's third successor 

ioron) a cloud rhar sl^k * dlspute over the third-generation successor” (sondni 
E161 Citodul.,h r OWD58 ' n ' sflral days- What transpired between 
ground md thedreeinnin T 7" ‘ U mas "* death constitutes the back- 

Alr-t ileS^Ea b: 

of his successor IVrrc- n-L • /,? kecame abbot he had to face the question 
monk,“io He T 9 -' 309) ' “ exceptional and richly gifted 
following generation 16 Bom" V \ °7 Moreov er. his age placed him in the 
received ht fl?, monas^ d" ' la " d ° f EchiKn ' he ”* a boy when he 

then leader of the Japanese Dlmma'°"r, '"i '(j! Ha jaku-ji monastery under Ekan, 

school. The following year he went to Mount 
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R S hC u tH ! obllgations of the Precepts and began his studies of 

Buddhism, especially Tendai. At the suggestion of Ekan he also studied Pure 
Land Buddhism, esoteric teachings (mikkyd), and meditation. Later, with a group 
of colleagues from the Daruma school, he followed Ekan to Dogen’s monastery, 
where he practiced and worked zealously. D6gen had high hopes for the young 
monk and assigned him to such important positions as cook and manager. During 
his last days at Eihei-ji the master extended to Gikai a special confidence. 37 In 
the meeting of 8 July 1253, as already mentioned, he entrusted him with the 
future of the monastery. Moved to tears, Gikai confessed: “In everything, 1 will 
never act contrary to your wishes." Even the master could not hold back his 
tears. Before he left for Kyoto, Dogen once again conferred the governance of 
Eihei'ji on Gikai, urging him at the same time to exercise discretion toward the 
other disciples, who perhaps would not properly understand his words. Gikai 
accompanied his departing master on part of his journey and then returned to 
the monastery. 


As the sole witness to Dogen’s extraordinary gesture of confidence toward 
Gikai, Ejo himself felt that the question of his successor was already determined. w 
His unconditional devotion to his departed master not only helped him keep a 
clear head regarding the master’s intentions for him, it also gave Dogen’s wishes 
a power that went beyond the grave. At the same time, Ejo could not close his 
eyes to certain weaknesses in the spirit and character of Gikai. Two shortcomings 
in particular stood out. As a product of the Daruma school, Gikai tried to in¬ 
troduce into authentic Dogen-Zen certain key elements from his earlier school 
that were incompatible with Zen. Dogen himself had pointed out another weak¬ 
ness, which he hoped would gradually be overcome, when he observed that 
Gikai still lacked "the heart of an aged mother" (robashin). This expression, so 
beloved by Zen followers especially when applied to aging masters, points to 
“sympathetic empathy" (jihi), that remarkable mixture of coarseness and unlimited 
compassion that the masters, each in his own style, embody. In Gikai’s case it 
is not clear just what Dogen had in mind; perhaps he noticed a certain edge to 
his disciple’s character that came out in his dealings with fellow monks. 

In spite of everything, Ejo took the decisive steps to make Gikai his suc¬ 
cessor. 39 In December of 1255 he showed him the documents and the robe of 
the Dharma heir, and during the first days of January bestowed on him, without 
written confirmation, the insignia of the patriarchal office. On another January 
evening he took Gikai aside to explain further essential points, especially the 
unity of practice and teaching that constitutes the foundation of Dogen-Zen. 
Dogen had firmly condemned the false view that there is another spiritual prin¬ 
ciple besides practice. Knowing full well that such a viewpoint had its sympa¬ 
thizers among the monks, Ejo directly asked Gikai what he thought about this 
matter. At first Gikai expressed a certain understanding for the sympathizers, 
but eventually, convinced by Ejo’s insistence, agreed on all points. Ejo’s res¬ 
ervations were relieved. A striking change is supposed to have come over Gikai’s 
countenance. A critical reading of the account leaves one with an undefinable 
sense of uneasiness. Even the account of Gikai’s enlightenment experience that 
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follows is not folly convincing. Upon hearing the famous words of Dogen "FWl 
and mind are cast off," Gikai experienced something. When Ejo question^ 
him about what had happened, he responded with the story of the beardl 
barbarian from the West, the fourth case of the Mumonkan ." d 

There are small discrepancies in the historical reports of Gikai’s succession 
p tha ' “ weiBht » responsibility had been completed successfully, happily 
E |0 resumed direction of the monastery. He had avoided the great sin of'vT 
off the Buddha seed.- With youthful enthusiasm Oilm imm htaif? 
worltmg for the welfare of the monastery until E)o sent h,m o“ “ge o 
different Zen monasteries throughout the land to gather knowledge L J" u 
help him understand and cany out his mission at EiheHi STSS f? f 
the most important Zen monasteries of the time- Kennin i A t-c ^ ° f 
Kyoto, and juffiku-Ji and Kencho-ji in l^makum Hh ^l d I^ 1 
Still, and in 1259 he set out for thefond of t ho 9 ’ H,S , “ eal dr ° ve him further 
to intensive study in Chinese Rin? • ung, where he devoted himself 

things, he ,o mab Zrr n t' ^d™ 1 -taleocforpract.cal 

and cultic articles." He also brought back P u' lntenor designs, 

in8s Te“ s k a - d “ iC r rfz - 

histo^ofZldd!'monaTe ,<>J T" turning poim in the 

Gikahhad unde^ iT^^he luZ^T'f ^ M 
ment, of his abbot Ejo. Following what he Mr l ,nd ? d the encoura ? e ' 

himself was busy completing the building plan of^he'd aTd “ ^ D68e '’' E '° 
adaptations to the chaneina ri m « c a 8 ^ , or and making necessary 

-.turned, Ejo gave him E' A r ren '' V ** reaso " s i «’*«" Oik.1 
the physical plant and in making adiusrm''"" 8 c ° ns ‘ ruc ' lon and expansion of 
Thb is why hisrorians mark12M„ J ’ ust /" eMs .'" daily life of the monastery, 
over the third-generation successor &&?«?****. ^ *« “d^e 

as abbot. It is hard to suppose that health 1 T- aK , r ' E, ° dec ' ded to step down 
fo- retiring, since ^ 

same time, w e cannot simply place the hi ^ h '* h , ealth '""Proved. 44 At the 

resistance to becoming abbot was honest The^i 0 ^ 3 *’ ^ * SCemS that h ' $ 
developing within the monastic rnml h divisions that were evidently 
creasingly difficult. mumty were making Ejo’s job as abbot in¬ 

designation for retired superiors*! eLIT ° f the east ' ch amber” (toddi), a 
ihei-jj and gave himself over totallv J* 3 Sma ^ sett * emen t not far from 
monastery visited him regularly to LnreT^ 0 " T d . ^ Monks from the 
1 , ence ' Ddgen’s disciples, especiallv th e . ndur ' n S friendship and con- 

xhool > ^d, after the maste*Tarivde^u^ 0 had COme from the Daruma 
visitors were Busso (d. 1282) and Cfoson M disci P ,es - Among his 

enlightenment under his direction. d ' 289) ’ ^ of whom had attained 
Back at the monastery thin™ 

escape the determined opposition o^T n0t 8 °* n ® we ^ f° r Oikai. In order to 
vpposition of a large g roup of monbi he bu . |t a sma|| 
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:::l *'£££ tzgrss* mo T w t he - ■> 

co T back and assuine |£faS*'£"" hi ™ “ 

Zf* sta6e of the “ dispuK - - J : d \™ m 
m o„^'Lr ^ trr :^f^rT it ,he 

that he was abandoning the foundations that Doeen had 

principal concerns had been with thel„er lifc r* h «“ M 

wuh externals neglecting the monastic ideals of ^verTTnd Zplidt^hm 
had always gu.ded Dogen. Instead of these ideals, the monks saw gm„d!o^ 
Ul mg projects and new shrines with artistic images of Buddha. And when 
Gikai introduced Shmgon rituals into the liturgies, they felt he was directlv 
contradicting what the master had expressly taught. Recogniring that his „J 

han T,r MS widespread opposition, Gikai preferred to step down rather 
than be the cause of open rebellion. 

Ejo’s last years passed without incident. He tried to cultivate a better un¬ 
derstanding of Gikai, to temper the emotions of his opponents, and restore 
harmony to community life. Deeply pained by this internal dissension, he sought 
reconciliation and appeasement. This was one of the motives behind a work he 
completed in 1278 entitled Komyozozammai, 4i in which he quotes copiously 
from the great Mahayana sutras,r—especially the Mahdvairocam Sutra, the Ava- 
tamsaka Sutra, and the Saddharmapundarika Sutra —as well as from the words of 
the early Chinese Zen masters and the “golden words" of Sakyamuni. His aim 
in the work was to make Dogen’s authentic tradition of the Buddha-Dharma 
more accessible to a larger audience. It was at this time that he described himself 
as a great sinner in the verses, quoted above, that he wrote on a self-portrait. 
He signed the painting, “Ejo in the second generation of Eihei-ji." 

Ejo worked zealously up until just a few months before his death. In April, 
1280, it was evident that he was ailing. Feeling his end to be near, he issued 
a final directive that no pagoda was to be built in his memory; rather, true 
servant that he was, he wanted to be buried next to the pagoda of his master. 
His farewell verses are a blend of a sense of sinfulness and a trusting resignation. 
To the end, he was tormented by the fear that he had not passed on Dogen’s 
heritage untarnished. Sadly, his final days were marked by tragedy. The appar¬ 
ently implacable unrest that was breaking out among the monks he attributed 
to his sinful karma. With his thoughts set on Master Dogen, he died peacefully. 


THE DISPUTE OVER THE THIRD-GENERATION SUCCESSOR 

The heated controversy about succession that marked the beginnings of the Sot6 
school of Japan and led to splinterings and divisions is a bitter historical reality 
for Soto Buddhism. It is difficult to form a clear picture of just what happened, 
mainly because the controversy was played out inside the monastic community 
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at Eihei'/i between opposing parties of the same school. To this day, the 
varying opinions about the motives and causes at work in the conflictin' 
historical consensus is yet to emerge. and a 

Kagamishima Genryu, currently president of the Soto Buddhist Koma 
University, presents three current explanations. The first takes into account 
juridica dispute between the two rivals Gikai and Gien. Gikai based his chrfm 
on the fact that the Dharma (succession in the line of Dogen) had been rr 
muted to him by Ejo, while Gien had received from Do^en onlv the n 
like the other disciples. In this scheme Gikai figures as a <£npo no desk (“diS 
to whom the Dharma is transmitted") while Gien remains a denkaino desL 
( disciple who received the precepts"). Against this, Gien disputed the validity 
of the transmission of succession in the line of Dogen to Gikai who had ol j V 

it M head ^ the Dharma 

fhe >*<"«» P™<« within 

It has to do not with a h* ^ G,en ,n any case served 35 Baders. 

Each of these e 1 1C °PP OSItIon but with an insignificant squabble. 46 

essarily mutually exdusi^e'The first ^Td^ ° f ^ t0 the ™ and are not nec ' 
succession. Gikai had he*n a directly concerned with the right of 

Of a document lrTaddWon^ 7 by <*> <** *e P«®«tion 

branch line of the lananps ' nf possess ^ ^ certificate of succession to the 
before the latter’s death. Ekan t ^ 3t b ad been given by Ekan 

in Hajaku-ji in Echizen nrio t U ^ nS ^ arma ^eir, had established the school 

Thus Gikai disposed of two rofe^mo^ 8 /° d °° gen,s temple, 

irreconciliable to whirh P* * P PCf y ^ oun< ^ ec ^ but contradictory and finally 

proceeded from two different h c 5 m ° re Justl ^ led in that the certificates 
and the House of Lin-chi). Thi °j^f S ,°^ en / name Iy* the House of Ts’ao-tung 
over succession and was only resol ^ C ° mp ' cat,on fe stered during the struggles 

t Aa Kagamiahi *' *** ° f "* "» P"**-*** 

that only hardened further as rbe /- tl Uienre P rese nted opposing orientations 
Ejo things settled down somewhat n ° ntat ‘ on developed. After the death of 
years in the surrounding area ann i eaving Eihei-ji, Gikai spent eight 
of monks, particularly with Eio I * ee P‘ n S U P re lations with the community 
before passing away, he resumed ?h * j; rence to the expressed wish of Ejo shortly 
of the second abbot of Eihei-ji H ^ ^ ,rectlon of the monastery after the death 
and exercised the powers of his ff- 6 Was , we ^ aware of his precarious situation 
the different factions within the com^” 1 ^ 6 ^ Caut ' on ’ lowing only too well 
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returned with a formJabVplT! Zmi. 

nationalist feelings within the old schools of traditional Buddhism, it Zmade 
the magical rituals of esoteric Buddhism-of Shingon and Tendai as well as of 
Shugendo—-especially attractive to both nobility and commoners. Commands 
went out to all the Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines throughout the land 
to offer up rituals and prayers for the repulsion of the Mongol threat. In these 
circumstances Gikai and his followers in Eihei-ji felt encouraged, more than 
ever, to make room for esoteric rituals. 


This fit in well with Gikai’s own esoteric leanings even as it accommodated 
the mood of the times. Gikai, as had Eisai before him, had already gained a 
considerable understanding of esoteric rites from his time on Mount Hiei. There 
he learned not only Tendai rites (taimitsu) but also esoteric elements having to 
do with meditation. Dainichi Nonin, striving to appropriate Zen meditation, 
may have come into contact with esoteric elements of the Northern school of 
Chinese Ch an on Mount Hiei and may have used them in the formation of 
the Japanese Daruma school. If so, this would make a relationship possible be¬ 
tween the esoteric practices that enjoyed such popularity in the Oaurma school 
and those of the Northern school of Chinese Ch’an/* That Buddhist esoteric 
tradition (nukkyo) was in lull bloom during Japan’s middle ages explains its spread 
and diversification in the later Soto school. In any case, esoteric rites had an 
important role to play in the reform that Gikai initiated in Eihei-ji. It was pre¬ 
cisely this dimension of his reform movement that aroused such strong antipathy 
from his opponents/ 9 

But all this brought the divisions already existing in the monastery to an 
even greater intensity. Opposition to Gikai increased among the disciples who 
appealed to a certain Jakuen for support. 50 Jakuen, whose Chinese name was 
Chi-yuan (1207-1299), had been with Dogen during his discipleship under Ju- 
ching. As a Dharma brother, Jakuen had accompanied Dogen on his return to 
Japan and for some time had lived with him and Ejo at Eihei-ji. In 1261 he left 
the monastery and established the small temple of Hokyd-ji in the not too distant 
region of Fukui. There he and his disciples, among them Gien, practiced a pure 
Zen strictly according to Chinese style. Although Jakuen apparently did not 
become involved in the conflict about the succession, his disciples proved to 
be fierce opponents of the esoteric rituals that Gikai was practicing. The conflict 
came to a head when violent fighting broke out within the monastic community, 
forcing Gikai into an untenable position. In disgrace Gikai was obliged to leave 
the monastery—fleeing freely or forcefully banished—where he had been 
the superior for seven years. His patron Hatano Tokimitsu tried once more to 
bring him back, but without success. His place was taken by Gien, one of the 
disciples from the Japanese Daurma school, who was designated by his sup¬ 
porters as the third abbot in order to show that they never recognized the legit¬ 
imacy of Gikai. Thus did the controversy that was to give this period its name 
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take shape. Who was to be recognized as the third abbot of Eihei ;; i 
Gien? J ’ Ulkai or 

Gien’s tenure as abbot was not a very happy one. Tensions within ,k 
community did not fade away easily. When a fire destroyed part of rhe m the 
buildings in 1297 uffom » rebuild lagged, mainly because Harauc rhe ^'? 
of the temple, had withdrawn his support. In these circumstances, many monh 
left the monastery to seek more satisfying surroundings elsewhere Even P• 
himself; during his later years, retreated to a nearby hermitage. ' Cn 

Gikai’s twilight years were happier. With the help of Chokai am u 
of the Fujiwara clan and a former friend and disciple from earlier ^ars ^the 

Japanese Daruma schoo , he moved around 129 ? m rk^ Qk- Y S at tbe 

uop k s",s,>s 

truly adapted to the needs of the times While rhe b P anaonastlc community 

war Zen median, rhere was 

which once again precinitated f„rrk« . • , mixture ot bhin gon elements, 

the foundations for the medieval popular^r ^k t ^' S monaster y laid 

Daijo-ji in 1309 at the ripe old age^f 91. ° ° f Japan ' Gikai died at 

131 7) re^nded^n the°'r k came ° f C ° nflic ' (131 ^ 

ji. Their disciples could nor ,ar l ' , L erect 3 memorial stone at Eihei- 

the title of third abbot M Ar f * k^^ W ^' C ^ tbe three rivals should bear 
Kamakura for a decision but ^ ** S ’ * ^ tumed to tbe mil 'tary regime at 
two stones, one wilh Gikl n * ** k° Fina " y ’ they decided “> Iay 

Hokyo-ji was listed as the third 3 " 16 ’ * ^ 0dlC [ W ' tE Giens ’ while Kakuen of 
lists of abbots of Eihei-n^ c l ta the chronicles of Eihei-ji. In the 

fourth abbots after Dogen and P-"f ,? ,en , are usua, ly given as the third and 
1333). 52 '*** 3nd Ej °’ ^ 0,1 °wed by Giun as the fifth abbot (1253- 

tumed to Zen and spent more thT^ ,l,ty becomin § a monk in Kyoto, he 

ji. Giun’s grasp of Zen deepened an years ^ a disciple of Jakuen in Hokyo- 

and he was eventually designated Dh * direction of this Chinese master, 
Meanwhile, when Gien died in ni^ iT* he,r ’ succeeding Jakuen in 1299. 

•n charge of reconstruction, prevailed un^p 0 ’ E,he ‘' ji ’ S patron who was then 

astery. As one of the most rL l a ^ G,un to become abbot at the mon¬ 
soon able to win the support ofinfW persona,iti es of the time, he was 

were soon rebuilt. His preparation f 13 . C,rc es ’ an< l tbe ruined temple buildings 
testily to his intellectual quality Tk 3 sixty ' v °l um e edition of the Shdbdgenzd, 
Dogen, remained the particular tas^ of the tradition of the founder, 

That the conflict over the third°„ ' 

end was due in no small part k 'generation successor came to a peaceful 
Keizan, of whom we shall have m * C ^ reat persona l*ties of Giun and Keizan. 
completely with Eihei-ji and the ‘ n tbe Allowing pages, never broke 

community. Although a disciple t ‘ v mg there who had belonged to Dogen’s 

1 ai, he had received the bodhisattva pre- 
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all to the entanglements, towards the end of his life in k" * 
structed a m™*, hall In ,he area of 

a en temple. The hall was named “Peak of the Five Elders" (goroho) after 

E f ° ikai ’ «• **•«• -n*. he had LJJZ 

a stone box the cert,f,cates of succession, relics, and insignia of the various lines 
he hallwas considered both a repository for venerable memorabilia and a me- 
mor,al. W.th one f.nal symbolic stroke Keizan closed the chapter on the uned- 
Jfymg struggles over succession. In following generations nothing more was to 
be heard of the Japanese Daruma school in the Soto school.” In the school 
numerous currents flow together as into a reservoir. 

The effects of the strife over succession lingered in the Soto school long 
afterward. This should give us cause to reflect. The confrontation was not just 
a matter of personal opposition. In the dynamics of the conflict we witness an 
explosive tension rooted in the very heart of Zen and destined to appear repeatedly 
throughout its history. Given its preoccupation with penetrating to the depths, 
Zen appears to be elitist; at the same time, it is unable to forego an openness 
to the common people, mainly because it is essentially bound by the bodhisattva 
ideal of the Mahayana tradition to work for the salvation of all sentient beings. 
Although it is precisely this tension that so contributes to the religious inspiration 
and power of Zen’s great figures, one must contend with the human imperfections 
that, despite long practice and deep experiences, are also part of Zen. Every 
religion can look to only a few, happy instances in which there has been a truly 
harmonious melding of lofty personal qualities and spiritual depth (especially as 
embodied in the monastic life) on the one hand, and extensive work among the 
common people and the masses on the other. The conflict and torment over 
the third successor provided the Soto school with a needed warning as it con¬ 
tinued its way through history. 


KEIZAN JOKIN 

The further lines that developed within the Soto school did not all grow out 
of the dispute over the third-generation successor. In addition to the two opposing 
camps within the Eihei-ji community, there were a number of other divisions 
among Dogen’s disciples. The state of affairs after the conflict over the succession 
was indeed complex, but we can distinguish five overlapping lines defined in 
terms of either organizational or doctrinal differences: 

1. The Eihei-ji line, centered in the headquarters established by its foun¬ 
der, was led by the fifth abbot, Giun, and his successors, all of whom 
belonged to the Jakuen line for the next twenty generations. 
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2. The line of Sen’e and his disciple Kyogo 54 was extremely important 
for preserving the speculative and literary works of Dogen. After Ejo 
Sen’e was Dogen’s most prominent disciple. His good relations with 
Mount Hiei account for his being able to found the Yoko-ji monastery 
near Kyoto, where, with his disciple Kyogo, he devoted himself to 
important academic pursuits. 55 Besides publishing the first commentary 
on the Shdbdgenzd, Sen’e and Kyogo were instrumental in clarifying 
the distinctive features of Dogen-Zen in comparison with the Rinzai 
school and to the Chinese Zen of the Sung period. Though biographical 
data on this line is scant, we do know that the Yoko-ji monastery 
suffered an early demise (before the middle of the fourteenth century); 
yet all subsequent interpretations of Dogen refer back to the com¬ 
mentaries of this line. 

3. The Jakuen line traces its lineage through its founder directly back to 
the Zen of the Sung period. Numerically not very strong, it lent support 
to the conservative Eihei-ji line insofar as Giun, the fifth abbot of 
Eihei-ji, was also a disciple of Jakuen. There was a clear overlapping 
between these two schools, especially in spiritual matters. Perhaps it 
was Jakuen’s enduring bonds with the Rinzai Zen of the Sung period 
that prevented him from truly appreciating Dogen’s uniqueness, despite 
his own closeness to the master. Jakuen’s strong influence emerges in 
the Chinese flavor of Giun’s sixty-volume commentary on Dogen’s 
works, which makes it clearly distinguishable from the interpretations 
of Sen’e and Kyogo. 56 

^ e ^ an 8 an Giin line, centered in the Daiji-ji monastery in Kumamoto 
(Kyushu), is also called the "line of the Imperial Dharma" (hokoha) 
because of Gun’s family ties with the imperial court. Integrating ele- 
ments tom t e old schools of Tendai and Shingon, as well as Rinzai, 
this line flourished in the third generation under Kezo Gidon, whose 
disciples went on to form thirteen different lines. 

5. The fifth line was fust formed by Tettsu Gikai in Daijo-ji in the province 
of Kaga, and under Keizan Jokin (1268-1325) became the most im¬ 
portant organization of the Soto school. It originated the nationwide 
Soto movement during the middle ages. 


alongside rfie^h ^ Keizan Jokin is remembered in the Soto school 

The stot^his if T arC , h (k6$0) ' D6gen ’ as the W patriarch" (taiso). 
esteem he enioveH C ^ 7— ' S wo y en ^ith legend, an indication of the popular 
influenced by his moth 6 ^ a ^ uin > ^s spirituality was strongly 

Ihe MhLnv, LT * Wh r th ! StOIy f>oes—before he was bom vowed to 
son to the Buddha n Tk n ’ -° W ° m S ^ e Was ^ ervent ly devoted, to consecrate her 
aThe° P,0US r? man filw young son's fertile imagination, 

~ r r* n *? : ho 

.O be educated by the Zen monitl “i^ 
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SwtXTok^'T 0 " from k Eia shortl ' Wore th ' —«<** 

to the precepts of Buddha he is sak/toh 8 ° V S ° f erVen | t . ,y cornm ‘tting himself 
hope for the d* beleaguredSaS school"' P '° Ph " iCa " V fa — * ° f 
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able to acquire a broad knowledge of Buddhist teaching and practice Though 

Uation 8 ^ ° U u P K°K P e k 0 ^ ifferent V ‘ CWS he Was especially interested in Zen m«U 

n Kvoto h , u Cd himSC,f Under the Stem *«*icn of Jakuen. 

In Kyoto he visited the two Rinzai masters Tozan Tansho (1231-1291) and 

a ^ n Egyo l 12 ^ 8 " 1297 ^ disci P les ^ successors of Enni Ben’en (1202-1280) 
as abbots of Tofuku-ji m the second and fourth generations. Like Gikai, these 
two masters freely mixed their Zen practice with elements of Shingon. Keizan 
took advantage of a visit to Mount Hiei to study the teachings of Tendai. He 
also spent time with and was deeply impressed by the originality of Master Shinchi 
Kakushin (also known as Muhon Kakushin, 1207-1298), the most illustrious 
expert on the Mumonkan koan collection. Before concluding his journey, he 
returned once again to Jakuen. It is impossible to know fully the effects of this 
pilgrimage on Keizan. Hakuun Egyo and Shinchi Kakushin were strongly bound 
to Shingon, while Tozan Tansho was devoted to Amida. The broad range of 
Buddhist religiosity that he learned from this journey would later bear fruit in 
the variety of activities he would soon be undertaking. 

In 1294, after returning to Daijo-ji, Keizan experienced his great enlight¬ 
enment. Gikai had presented his pupil with the nineteenth case of the Mumonkan 


when Keizan felt his mind’s eye open. In the dialogue that constitutes the koan, 
the disciple Chao-chou asks his master Nan-chii’an about the Way and receives 
this answer: “The ordinary mind is the Way." As Keizan tried to show the 
ordinary mind to Gikai, a koan-like scene unfolded, with the master giving his 
pupil a slap on the face. Soon afterward, convinced that his disciple has attained 
a high degree of enlightenment, Gikai made Keizan his Dharma heir and ap¬ 
pointed him the founding abbot of Joman-ji in the province of Awa. The fol¬ 
lowing year Keizan visited the esteemed Eihei-ji monastery, where he received 
the bodhisattva precepts from Gien. Thereafter he traveled southward and visited 
Daiji-ji in Kyushu. On his return he stopped in Kyoto and there met for the 
first time Gasan Joseki, who was to become his disciple and successor. When 
Keizan was about thirty years old and intensely busy instructing disciples and 
laity at Joman-ji monastery, he was summoned by the aging Gikai to return to 
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Daijo-ji. There, in the year 1300, he began work on his major literary achieve- 
ment, the Denkoroku. In 1303 Gikai retired as abbot of Daijo-ji and Keizan 
assumed the post. 

Under Keizan’s direction, the monastery of Daijo-ji developed into one of 
the most important centers of Buddhism in the northeastern provinces. As the 
number of disciples increased, the monastery’s renown spread throughout the 
land. Keizan presented the books of his Denkoroku 58 to his disciples. Like the 
early Zen chronicles, the books begin with the transmission of ^akyamuni’s mind 
to Kasyapa and then list first the Indian and then the Chinese patriarchs up to 
Ju-ching, with Dogen listed as the fifty-first patriarch. The work closes with the 
book on Ejo. Keizan’s much loved Notebook on Zen Practice (Zazen ydjinki) 59 
originated during hjs work at Daijo-ji. The book follows Dogen’s directions and 
encourages the disciples to practice zealously, explaining that zazen is concerned 
mainly with a basic attitude. It begins: 


Zazen clears the mind immediately and lets one dwell in one’s true realm. 
This is called showing one’s original face or revealing the light of one’s 
original state. Body and mind are cast off, apart from whether one is sitting 
or lying down. Therefore one thinks neither of good nor of evil—tran¬ 
scending both the sacred and the profane, rising above delusion and en¬ 
lightenment—and leaves the realm of sentient beings and Buddhas. 60 

Keizan provides a convincing description of the quiet style of Zen: 

The mind, originally marvelous, clear, and bright, suddenly emerges, and 
t e original light shines fully at last. . . , All Buddhas appear in this world 
cause o the one great thing, in order to show all sentient beings the 
'I’"* C | rn 0 *• e Buddha and to lead them to enlightenment. This is a won¬ 
derful art of stillness and purity called zazen. It is the self-joyous samadhi 
(jijuyu-zammai) or the kingly samadhi (sammai-d-zammai). 61 


Basing himself on the classical teaching on enlightenment, Keizan develops 
the following- ° W C ° a ^° Ut P ract * ce i he can be very concrete, as shown in 


:e 1 Buddha festivals and massive constructions are very good things, but 
•f you concentrate entirely on w you should avoid 7hem ... 

tremelvcnW^ tICC ere ir is extrem ely light or extremely dark, ex- 

You can stav in 0t> °J nC3r P* easur e-seekers and public women, 

tains and secluded m n ^ Wlt ^ a g°°d master, deep in the moun- 

place for walking in StaS”" bTthe Ver<k "J "T"™" 5 are the 

nl aC es ro clear rke ■ i r\ ° n ’,. by tbe streams and under the trees are 

encourages the » rSk n tKe^y. the Si ® h ' ° f lm P ermanence '" which 

The place o^rn-a^ Sickly; zazen is a comfortable way of sitting. 

flowefs are offer d rT T 5* ^ If incense is ^ burned and 
d, the good gods who protect the Dharma and the Buddhas 
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“"""I 0 "■ dedlCa “ the boundl ' s! «f 

V °» “« <* *• passions and acquire bol'si" i„ e onb 
in zazen and do.ng nothing else-this is the essential art of wen 

vn. r kT Y n Ur ! VeS 3nd feet: YOUr W V and mind should be calm, 
y ehavior well-ordered. Cast away worldly feelings and do not attach 
yourselves to feelings of the Way. 64 6 " acn 

ira " ei ~ ‘ n u detail a11 the bodi, y and Psychological aspects of Zen med- 

^ fou.hr off^ mU t0 u y S Ut b ^ ily 3nd breathin 8- Drowsiness can 

i^ato of p !^T'h the ff ^ Y 3nd Walking around A definite ment al attitude 
is also of great help. He offers encouragement: 


. . . By various means avoid sleep! The matter of life and death is great 
impermanence moves swiftly. How can you sleep, when the eye of the Wav 
is not yet cleared? 65 7 


n jjl s,eep j ness is due to bad karma . then the meditator should pray: "May 
darkness!” 66 Patr ‘ archs their great com P assion remove the pain of my heavy 

Keizan used the practice of koan as an aid for concentrating during med¬ 
itation. If one is beset with distractions, he suggests concentrating on a koan, 
and offers two possibilities from the Mumonkan: case 1, dealing with the Buddha 
nature of a dog, and case 37, "The Oak Tree in the Garden.” He also cites a 
koan question from a Zen chronicle. 67 

Keizan s Notebook on Zen Practice has been highly regarded throughout the 
history of Zen and is still used today in Soto temples as a basic text for learning 
how to mediatate. Though close to Dogen, there are also echoes of elements 
of the Chinese Zen of the Sung period that Dogen had criticized. The following 
passage, which summarizes Keizan’s point of view, is the book’s climax: 


Cast off mind, intention, and consciousness; stop recollection, imagination, 
and vision; do not intend to become a Buddha, do not judge about right 
and wrong! Use time to the utmost, as if you had to save your head from 
burning! The Perfected One sitting upright and Bodhidharma wall-gazing 
in the temple of Shao-lin concentrated on zazen and did nothing else. 
Shih-shuang Ch’ing-chu sat like a withered tree, Ju-ching warned not to 
sleep while sitting. He said that without burning incense, paying veneration, 
reciting the nembutsu, practicing sange, reading the sutras, or performing 
rites, you can attain enlightenment by only sitting in wen. 68 


These short sentences describe the wen of classical tradition. Bodhidharma 
and a famous Zen master of the Pang period (Shih-shuang Ch’ing-chu) are 
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referred to. The image of fire threatening one’s head is an allusion to koan 
literature, while the name of Ju-ching recalls Dogen’s great experience of en¬ 
lightenment. In the last sentence, Keizan affirms Ju-ching’s and Dogen’s in¬ 
sistence on “ zazen only’’ (shikan taza) to the exclusion of all other practices of 
"Buddhist piety. 

In his Notebook for Zen Practice, as in the Denkoroku, Keizan shows himself 
to be a learned and trustworthy Zen master belonging to the tradition of authentic 
Zen. We need to keep this in mind as we turn to consider Keizan’s typical but 
syncretistic way of adapting to other forms of Buddhism. 

Keizan administered Daijo-ji for nearly a decade (1303-1311), first during 
the lifetime of Gikai and then by himself. During these years he added to his 
literary works the Shinjin meinentei 69 and the Sankon zazensetsu, 70 both very much 
in the spirit of authentic Zen tradition. Energetic by nature, he tried to take a 
active part in the life of the people, which in turn brought him to the conviction 
that it was necessary to adapt Zen to the spirit of the times and to integrate it 
with other forms of Buddhist life, especially those of esoteric Buddhism. Gikai 
had already prompted him in this direction, and the experiences gained during 
his pilgrimage had prepared him for it. He saw nothing preventing the realization 
of his ideas and considered the northeastern provinces especially receptive to 
what he had in mind. Turning over the direction of Daijo-ji to his disciple 
Meiho Sotetsu (1277-1350), he went on to found Joju-ji, where he soon ap¬ 
pointed his disciple Mugai Chikyo (d. 1351) abbot. 

Keizan maintained good relations with many different abbots and with their 
help was able to promote the rapid growth of Soto Zen. The monasteries of 
Yoko-ji and Soji-ji, both in the region of Noto, became centers for his activity. 
He enlarged the Shingon temple of Yoko-ji, turning it into a Zen monastery, 
and worked there for a number of years. His most important institutional 
achievement came toward the end of his life. Thanks to his friendly relations 
with the Vinaya master (Jpn., risshi) Joken, he inherited the Shingon temple 
of Shogaku-ji in 1322, renamed it Soji-ji, and turned it into the main temple 
of the Soto school. Emperor Go-Daigo elevated it to the rank of a ’’great head 
temple (daihonzan) , on the same level as Eihei-ji. Soon afterward, Keizan ap- 
pointed his able disciple Gasan Joseki (1275—1365) to take his place as abbot 
of Soji-ji so that he could spend his final days in his beloved Yoko-ji. Shortly 
ore he died, he wrote the book of rules for monastic living known as the 
eizan ^ mgi. His remains were divided among the temples of Daijo-ji, Yoko- 
ji, and Soji-ji and reverently laid to rest. 

At the end of Kamakura period, the Soto school had crystallized around 
three centers: the original foundation of Eihei-ji, the Daijo-ji monastery with 
Master Meiho as abbot, and the two temples of Yoko-ji and Soji-ji, both under 
| e ^ irection o Gasan. The real axis of the movement was clearly with Gasan, 
‘ n , that mflu< ; nce Soji-ji not only equalled but came to surpass that of 
Eihei-ji. During the second half of the middle ages, the movement of Soto Zen 
among the common people originated from Soji-ji. Eventually the two moiv 
asteries ironed out apparent rivalries and formed one centralized Soto school. 
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W e are left with the question of how to evaluate this development of Soto 
Zen that Gikai^ began and Keizan brought to fruition. For the most part, con¬ 
temporary Soto scholars consider the evident changes in the style of Dogen’s 
school to be the ineluctable result of institutionalization. 

When an institution takes shape, the school of the patriarchs undergoes 
change. This is its unavoidable fate and part of the process of adapting to 
the needs of the times and of society. One must ask, however, whether 
such change actually served as a form of "skillful means" (Jpn., hoben) to 
further the spread of doctrine and the advancement of the community, or 
whether under the pressure of democratization it led to another school that 
was totally different from the style of Zen Master Dogen. No doubt experts 
will answer this question differently; what is clear is that Zen Master Keizan 
himself firmly believed that he was preserving the style of Dogen’s school. 72 

What prevailed in fact was a widespread mixture of Zen with elements of 
esoteric Buddhism. In leading Soto monasteries one could find next to the hall 
of Zen mediation a cultic hall where mainly Shingon rituals were carried out. 
Burial services were prominent, though incantations and petitionary prayers (Jca/i- 
kito) for ones earthly well-being were also part of the daily cult. Relatively few 
of the monks practiced regular mediation, and still the communities had a strong 
sense of belonging to Zen Buddhism. Just as throughout their lives Keizan and 
Gikai considered themselves to be disciples of Dogen, so do Soto monks up to 
the present feel themselves bound to the practice of meditation. At no time 
has there been a dearth of individuals having extraordinary enlightenment ex¬ 
periences through meditation. The line that took shape during the third and 
fourth generations after Dogen endured through the history of Soto Zen. The 
historically significant developments in the Soto school have their roots in Dogen 
and Keizan, and, as we shall see in the next section of the book, in Gasan as 
well. 


NOTES 

1. See Takeuchi Michio, Nihon no zen , pp. 166-67. Cf. vol. I, part 2, chap. 7. 

2. Nihon no zen, pp. I67ff. Imaeda Aishin calls the way of Zen directly descending 
from Dogen "the Zen of pure Dharma” (shobo-zen); see Nihon bukkyoshi, vol. 2, p. 200. 

3. On the following see Azuma Ryushin, “Dogen to sono montei," in Koza Ddgen, 
vol. 1, Dogen no shogai to shiso, pp. 169-222. 

4. The tradition regarding this woman mixes legendary elements; Azuma, "Dogen to 
sono montei," pp. 177-78. 

5. The names (including those of disciples in the broadest sense of the term) are given 
by Azuma; "Dogen to sono montei," pp. 177-78. 

6. This is Azuma’s judgment; "D6gen to sono montei." p. 188. 

7. Azuma doubts the affiliation of Kangan Giin to the Daruma school ("Dogen to 
sono montei,” pp. 191-92). See Y. H. Ku, History of Zen, pp. 243-44, who also offers 
the line of disciples through eighteen generations (pp. 261-62). 
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8. Azuma, “Dogen to sono montei," pp. 197fif. 

9. On this commentary to the Shobogenzd see Zen Dust, p. 396. 

10. See Azuma, “Dogen to sono montei,” pp. 208-09. 


11. Ibid., pp. 213-14. Takeuchi reports on the episode, Nihon no ?en, p. 175. 

12. Helpful for the study of Ejo is Takeuchi Michio's recent biography, Eihei niso Koun 
Ejd Zenji-den. Compare the collection of essays edited by the staff of Eihei-ji under the 
title Ejd Zenji kenkyu. In his studies on Dogen’s disciples Azuma devoted a lengthy section 
to Ejo (“Dogen to sono montei,” pp. 183-86). See also the entry on Ejo in Z engaku 
daijiten 1, p. 98. 

13. Cf. Takeuchi, Eihei niso Koun Ejd Zenji-den, p. 40. 

14. See Takeuchi’s presentation, ibid., especially pp. 48-49. 


15. This is the view of Takeuchi who sets the verses at the outset of his biography, 
ibid., p. 3, and continually returns to this psychological finding. 

16. See the section on this school in chap. 1 . 

17- On this ancient Buddhist temple city, see Z engaku daijiten II, p. 938. 

18. Takeuchi bases his account of Ejo’s practice at Tonomine under the direction of 
Kakuan on source materials; see Eihei n iso Kuon Ejd Zenji-den, pp. 76-80. For the two 
sutras, see the catalog Nj. no 446 (Shurydgon-gyd) T. 945 and Nj. no. 1629 ( Engaku- 
gyo or Engaku-kyo), T. 842. According to the edition of the catalog compiled by Paul 
Demilville, Hubert Durt, and Anna Seidel on the editing of the Sino-Japanese Buddhist 
canon, (Repertoire du Canon Bouddhique Sino-Japonais [Paris, 1978)) Taisho shmshu daizokyo, 
the Shurydgon-gyd is in part apocryphal (p. 86 ), and the Engaku-gyo entirely apocryphal 
(p. 78). Despite their popularity at the time, Dogen did not like these two sutras. 

19. Cited in Takeuchi, Eihei niso Kuon Ejd Zenji-den, p. 84. 

2 °'. By K !! 2a o r ! in 2 volumes ' T • 2585; it ends with a biography of Ejo. The place 
is given in T. 82. 409a, where there is also a treatment on the practice of Ejo in Tonomine. 
Un the compilation of the work, see Zen Dust, p. 354 . 

21. T. 82. 409b. Takeuchi analyzes this report, Eihei niso Koun Ejd Zenji-den, pp. 97ff. 

in h the X B^, n "I ( r tUal j n ° W ! edge) is put in the mouth of nonbeliever Srenika 
ndowa and then repudiated. See the answer to question 10 in DZZ I, p. 739. 

22. See Takeuchi, Eihei niso Koun Ejd Zenji-den, pp. 95-96. 

23. Shimei nt shitagaite toki wo matsu, T. 82. 409b. 

24. This is the conjecture of Takeuchi, Eihei niso Koun Ejd Zenji-den p 107 Where 
here are lacunae in the sources. Takeuchi fills out the picture wih conjecture. 

to the notion of T^rll'T' 8 ^ * n tBe answer to question 10 , where he refers back 

by Takeuchi Eihei nis K ** c- 7 C c ° mpounc ^ knsho reichi). See the details provided 
Dy 1 akeuchi. fcihei niso Koun E;o Zenji-den, pp. 99-103 

? 8 t'^ wlne ' Tal ” uck E “ p. 109 . 

2o')-5 n 2 8 LlSl, ,! rm IU n 1 ’*r Coll “' i ‘"' DZZ II. 

ArnUcey. p. 107. Takeuchi brings outtu T 'T k “ ^ ne ' ASe f Za ] 

argues that Ejd fcnnd in ,he experience rhe » hT sour “, ma " rtals an j 

in his consciousness of sin. solution to the inner contradiction rooted 
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29. See Takeuchi, Eihe, niso Koun Ejo Zenji-den p D I52ff 156 Fn, . , 

shadow and figure in the Denkoroku, see T. 82. 409c ’ metaphor ° f 

the inddent^" ^ ^ ^ ^ PP ‘ ,69 ~ 82 for a d « ailed Ascription of 


31. On this, see the section on the description of Dogen’s life in the previous chapter. 

into Ch,:::i e *T (r ° m S e the peri0d in which B “Ahism first found entry 

? , mPCr0 , r Mm8 ° f the Later Han P^'od. This was in the year 67 or 

ITL J PCri ? d ' With the amval of Buddhism, according to the pious Mief 

of its adherents, "eternal peace" came to eastern Asia. 

k^oUTBZ. 40^ K ° Un Ej6 Zenii ' de "' PP ’ 216_17 - C ° mpare the teXt in the Den ' 


34., Okubo Dochu compares the precarious situation at the time the cloister was under 
Ejo s direction to the period when Dogen’s community was in full bloom. See his Dogen 
Zenji-den no kenkyu, p. 429. 8 


35. See Takeuchi. Nihon no zen, p. 184. 

36. On the course of his life, see Azuma, “Dogen to sono montei," 
Koun Ejo Z enji-den, pp. 243-44. 


pp. 189ff; Takeuchi, 


37. On the following see Takeuchi. Koun Ejo Zenji-den, pp. 244ff. 

38. Takeuchi draws attention expressly to the weaknesses of Gikai referred to in the 
text; Koun Ejd Zenji-den, p. 246. 

39. On the following, Takeuchi, Koun Ejo Zenji-den, pp. 247-55. He cites the relevant 
passages from the conversation between Ejo and Gikai. 

40. Ejo recognized the enlightenment of Gikai; Takeuchi, Koun Ejd Zenji-den, pp. 

41. See quotation, Takeuchi, Koun Ejd Zenji-den, p. 258. 

42. The oldest plan of construction, probably prepared by Gikai. is preserved in Ka¬ 
nazawa. See Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 174. 


43. ^ In addition to Takeuchi (see note 35 above), see for example the section on the 
Sot6 school in vol. 6 of the collection Nihon bukkyo kiso kdzo, p. 93. 

44- Takeuchi also thinks that the sickness was nothing serious to wony about; Koun 
Ejd Zenji-den, pp. 266-67. 


45. T. no 2590, vol. 82. 453a-460a. Compare the studies on the quotation in Kd- 
myozdzammai by Ishii Shudo in Ejd Zenji kenkyu (see note 12 above), pp. 145-74. l$hii 
also takes up the question of the purity of the text (about which doubts have arisen), 
claiming Ejo as the original author (p. 167). At the conclusion of his study he presents 
a tabular alignment of the quotations (pp. 169-74). It is surprising that Ejo, in his detailed 
knowledge of Buddhism as testified to in the quotations, had left behind the Kdmydzd- 
lammai as his only written work, besides the Shobdgenzo zuimcmfei. The explanation lies 
in the fact that he concentrated entirely on the literary work of his master before and 
after the death of Dogen. In the Kdmydzozammai important Dogen-like expressions come 
up, like shikan taza (T. 82. 454a, b), shushd (p. 455c), and myoshu honshd ("wondrous 
practice—original enlightenment," p. 457b), but one misses a statement on the rela¬ 
tionship between practice and enlightenment so characteristic of Dogen’s doctrine (Ishii 
p. 164). 
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46. The resume follows the presentation of Kagamishima in his introductory essay on 
the Soto school, “Nihon zenshushi: Sotoshu,” which appeared in vol. 4 of an eight- 
volume work on Zen, Zen no rekishi: Nihon (Tokyo, 1967), pp. 98 100. 

47. See Okubo’s presentation of the conflict over succession in the third generation, 
Dogen Zenji'den no kenkyu. pp. 430-446. It is clear from the outset that Okubo cannot 
bring himself to condone the “impossible” situation of Gikai from the standpoint of 
contemporary Soto Zen. He accuses Gikai of inconsistency in continuing to maintain 
his interests in the branch line of the Daruma school even after assuming succession in 
Eihei-ji. See especially pp. 442, 443, 445-46. On this point see also Yanagida, Dogen 
co chugoku bukkyo, p. 41. 

48. See B. Faure, “The Daruma-shu, Dogen, and Soto Zen,” MN 42.1 (1987): 35. 

49. Among the reforms that Gikai effected in Eihei-ji. Takeuchi mentions the intro¬ 
duction of esoteric ceremonies (mikkydteki gyoji); Koun Ejd Zenji'den, p. 269. In his book 
Nihon no ten, he gives as the third of six essential characteristic marks of Dogen-Zen 
Dogen’s repudiation of all syncretism, namely of animistic folk beliefs, of esoteric, magical 
prayer (mikkydteki kiiogydji), and mappo belief (p. 178). lmaeda stresses, on the basis of 
Dogen’s writings, particularly the Bendowa, that Dogen rejected all admixture of Shingon 
and Tendai as well as of Amida Buddhism; Nihon bukkydshi, vol. 2, pp. 198-99, 200. 

50. Takeuchi judges adherents to the opposition group sharply and thinks that many 
of them had become adherents of Jakuen (Eihei niso Koun Ejd Zenji'den, p. 290). On 
Jakuen, see Azuma, Dogen to sono montei,” pp. 199—200. In an appendix to his mono¬ 
graph on Ejo, Takeuchi described a visit to the monastery of Hokyo-ji, where traces of 
the Chinese style remain. Takeuchi was particularly impressed by the peculiar temple 
gate (sanmon), a masterpiece of Chinese architecture. 

51. Takeuchi refers to this incident as the third phase of the strife over succession in 
the third generation. See Eihei niso Koun Ejd Zenji'den, p. 288; Nihon no zen, p. 184. 

52. See the article on Guin in the Zengaku daijuen vol. 1, p. 192. Furuta Shokin relates 
remarkable elements in his life in a chapter on this important personality in Zenso no 
shoji, pp. 142-49. 

.53. Okubo Doshu remarks: “With that the Daruma school was finally dissolved" (Dogen 
Zenji-den no kenkyu p. 444). On the gordhd see Takeuchi, Sotoshu kyddanshi, pp. 77-78. 
The entry on goroho in the Zengaku daijiten (vol. 1, p. 362) points to the relationship 
to Ju-ching stressed through the memorial hall. 

^ Cn C 3nt ^ ^ Y ° 8 °’ 566 sect ' on on Dogen’s disciples with which this chapter 
opens. r 

55. Cf. Kagamishima, Zen n orekishi: Nihon, pp. 101-102. 

of the Shnhlo^ P ’ G ' un P er ^ orme d a great service for Dogen-Zen. His edition 

wo k ft? ,n volu ^ availed itself of a certain freedom toward Dogen’s 

Buddhi^Lhol T o hC 3C ' that Che ho ** in wh ‘ch Dogen criticized other 

T K 1* S*? Zen ‘ WCre left ou < » *e fact that Giun came from 

- shQshi: S6t6sho ’” pp - io5 - 106 - Giun 1x101185 
to tne most important Zen masters, and left behinH Kim n c i 

as the Giun goroku (T. 2591). " d h collect,on o( sa V m 8 s known 

of 7 the S 650t h h e a e nnL y 00 J6kin in , thC ZmvAu ^ ,ten l ’ P- 536. On *e occasion 

bv he A^iaZTTw- maSS,V % V ° lume Was Polished, Keizan Zenji kenkyu, edited 
It incL^T K PubI,C J, 0nS C ° mmem orating Zen Master Keizan (Tokyo, 1974). 
k "’ C “ ed * “W-Y of Jap*,*, on Kehan Azuma 
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Ryushin (pp. 1135—82), editor-in-chief of the collection. For the legendary elements in 
Keizan's life, compare the preface to my German translation of the Z azenyojinki, MN 13 
(1958): 330—31; T. 2586, vol. 82. 412a—414b. There are two English translations: Reiho 
Matsunaga, "Zazenyojinki: Points to Watch in Zazen" in The Soto Approach to Zen (Tokyo, 
1958), pp. 106—24, and “Keizan Jokin's Zazen Ydjinkt," in Thomas Cleary, Timeless Spring: 
A Soto A mho fogy (Tokyo, 1980), pp. 112-25. The two translation, neither of them quite 
literal, differ from one another; both have been consulted for the English rendition given 
in the text. 

58. See note 20 above. 

59. T. 2586, vol. 82. 412a-414b. 

60. T 82. 412a. 

61. T 82. 412a. 

62. Meditation in the cross-legged position is broken periodically by the practice of 
walking around, known as Jcinhin. One walks through the meditation hall or cross the 
veranda in short, quick steps. 

63. The vision of transitoriness, which Dogen also stressed again and again, embraces 
reflection on passing away in death and on the continued dying through becoming. 

64. T. 82. 413a, b. 

65. T. 82. 414a. 

66. T. 82. 414a. 

67. T. 82. 414a. 

68. T. 82. 413c. 

69. T. no. 2587, vol. 82. 414b-422a. 

70. The brief text is found in a book compiled for cultic practice, the Sot&fiu nikka 
seiten, pp. 69-72. Some of the Dharma sayings of Keizan are contained in the collection 
of Dharma sayings of the Soto school known as the Zenmon hogoshU, pp. 501-505. 

71. T. no. 2589, vol. 82. 423c—451. 

72. Kagamishima, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 109. 






SECTION 2 


Expansion and Achievements 
to the End of the Middle Ages 


It was for the most part during the years of Japanese history known as the Ka¬ 
makura period (1185-1333) that Zen took root in Japan. The collapse of the 
military might of the Hojo regency brought far-reaching political and social 
changes that also affected the religious communities. As the nation’s center 
shifted to the old capital of Kyoto, the aborted attempt at a coup by the tenno 
Go-Daigo split the imperial house for a half a century into a northern and south¬ 
ern dynasty (1333-1392).' Even though this event is no more than a passing 
episode in the wide course of Japanese history, it has remained latent in the 
depths of Japan’s identity. The restoration of imperial power through Go-Daigo 
during the Kemmu era—the so-called Kemmu Restoration—lasted only two years 
(1334-1336). The emperor was forced to bow to the military might of the Ashi- 
kaga, who were related to the earlier samurai house of Minamoto. The emperor 
fled south to Yoshino, where death awaited him in 1392 and where his successors 
remained, without real power, until the third Ashikaga shogun, Yoshimitsu, 
would succeed in bringing the two lines of the dynasty back together again. 
When Go-Komatsu Tenno was installed as emperor in 1392, he was instructed 
to make sure that after him the northern and southern lines would take turns 
in imperial succession—an ideal that in the circumstances soon proved impos¬ 
sible. With the northern line controlling the succession, the shoguns from the 
Ashikaga clan retained power until the end of the Muromachi period (1573). 

It is possible to understand how the Zen schools could enjoy the enduring 
good graces of the different rulers only by taking note of the tremendous growth 
of Buddhist influence during the feudal period of Japan’s middle ages. While 
there are no precise statistics, 1 Buddhist monks and monasteries numbered in 
the thousands and enjoyed the widespread devotion of the populace; Buddhism 
won over the ponular mind and heart mainly by taking on elements of the 
indigenous Shinto religion. During the Kamakura period, when the richest re¬ 
ligious growth in all of Japan’s history took place, Buddhism flourished in the 
form of three renewal movements: Amida piety, the Nichiren tradition, and 
Zen. Zen’s unique contributions to this period of growth lay in the realms of 
intellectual stimulation, religious interiorization, and cultural refinement. More 
than the other two religious movements of the Kamakura period, Zen was able 
to penetrate the whole of national life, especially after Kyoto had once again 
become the nation’s center. The Zen temples in this metropolis found themselves 
at the cross-currents of the nation’s political, social, and intellectual life. The 
temples that grew up in Kyoto during the second half of the Kamakura period. 
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together with the Zen centers that were established under the aegis of the Ashi- 
kaga shoguns, represent both the climax of the history of Japanese Zen and at 
the same time the beginnings of its secularization and decline. This entire de¬ 
velopment is focused in the system of the “Five Mountains" ( gozan) of the Rinzai 
school/ 


NOTES 

1. This span of time, the Nambokucho, or “Southern and Northern Dynasties," does 
not represent a particular epoch in japan's history inasmsuch as the Ashikaga lords came 
into power soon after the outset of the period. 

2. The Muromachi period is variously reckoned: from 1392 to 1573 if the time of the 
split between the northern and southern dynasties (known either as the Nambokucho 
or as the Yoshino period) is considered an independent era (1333-1392), or from 1338 
to 1573 if the period is made to begin with the installation of the Ashikaga lord Takauji 
as shogun. 

3. See Collcutt, Five Mountains, pp. 10-11. Collcutr cites some statistics drawn from 
Japanese literature on the subject. 

4. Also gozan-sann, in contrast to the Rinka monasteries; on this latter see chap. 5. 
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The Five Mountains 
of the Rinzai School 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND REINFORCEMENT OF THE SYSTEM 


was 


The Rinzai school, or at least a rather considerable and influential part, — 
officially institutionalized by the state in the form of a three-tiered system com¬ 
posed of the “Five Mountains" (gozan), the “Ten Temples” (jissetsu), and a 
number of larger temples (shozan). The system, which corresponded to a Chinese 
hierarchical model (i vu-ihan, shih<h'a, chia<h'a),' was established in Japan during 
the Kamakura period when the most famous Zen temples of Kyoto were known 
as the Five Mountains: Kencho-ji, Engaku-ji, Jufuku-ji, Jomyo-ji, and Jochi-ji. 2 
It was worked out fully during the following period under Emperor Go-Daigo 
and especially under the rule of the Ashikaga shogun. When the powers of state 
moved to Kyoto, the list had to be reformulated and throughout the first decades 
of this period was repeatedly revised. 5 A list drawn up during the time of Emperor 
Go-Daigo (1334-1336) shows trends current at the time. First on the list was 
the Nanzen-ji temple, closely tied to the imperial court and the government, 
followed by two Zen temples of the capital city, Tofuku-ji and Kennin-ji, with 
the Kamakura temples of Kencho-ji and Engaku-ji, once the heart of the Zen 
movement, in last place.' 1 This ranking was subsequently changed many times. 
In a list dated 1341, the two monasteries of both central cities were placed along 
side each other—Kencho-ji next to Nanzen-ji, and Engaku-ji next to Tenryu- 
ji; Jufuku-ji (Kamakura) occupied third place, while the two oldest Zen temples 
of the capital, Kennin-ji and Tofuku-ji, were listed last. A final arrangement 
was made during the reign of the third Ashikaga shogun, Yoshimitsu (1358- 
1408). It is composed of two lists, each with five temples from Kyoto and Ka¬ 
makura respectively, lined up alonside each other and both beneath Nanzen- 
ji, which is entitled “the first Zen temple in the land. The parallel listing reads 

as follows: 

KYOTO KAMAKURA 


Tenry u-j i—Kencho-j i 
Shokoku-j i—Engaku-ji 
Kennin-ji—Jufuku-ji 
Tofuku-ji—Jochi-ji 
Manju-ji—Jomyo-ji 

The Kamakura temples occupy a subordinate position. Leading the Kyoto 
list are the two temples from the line of the national master Muso: Tenryu-ji 
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and Shokoku-ji. The place of Tofuku-ji, the central temple of Enni Ben’en’s 
line, does not reflect its numerical strength or the important influence it enjoyed 
among the masses. Manju-ji, like the final three Kamakura temples, was never 
as important as the other temples. 

The second tier of the overall system was made up of the Ten Temples 
These were large, influential temple complexes in cities or in rural areas that 
like the Five Mountains, enjoyed both general esteem and privilege, and were 
at the disposal of the military government for financial assistance°and general 
services. The figure ten, though it provided limits, was never strictly interpreted 
while a large number of Zen centers belonging to the “great temples," enjoyed 

the protection of and support of the shogun. The system assured mutual benefits 
for all involved. 


The entire system was under state control and supervised by a bureaucracy 
specially created for the purpose. 5 The first Ashikaga shogun, Takauji (1305- 
,. ’ a r f'her rough warrior, left this part of his government to his more cul¬ 
turally inclined brother Tadayoshi (1306-1352), who established a special office 
or Zen and Vinaya monasteries (zenritsugata). The civil officials appointed to 
this office (zenritsugata no tonin) were men favorably disposed toward Zen and 
interested m what the monasteries could contribute to the cultural life of the 
. They assured a harmonious relationship between the Zen temples of the 
gozan system and the military government until the third shogun Yoshimitsu 
turned over this office completely to Zen monks in 1379. Imitating the CCese 
Ml C • . 0shimitsu esta bh$hed the office of soroku (Chin., seng-lu) and gave it 

SWol< ,h M e -7‘“ K nd m ° nb bel0nging t0 the *>W 

? h “ n 0ku . M /^ who ‘he great favor of the shOgun, 

blalZtL o^kuo” 7 a ' d *' '" d ° f h ' S " fe Yoshimit - built the 
superior was Zeltkai C'hushirW mrL7)77 ° f tl>e S hokokij.ji monastery; its 
ofYdrolm. In its hevdav X h 7? SUCCeeded Slum '° ku “> o«ce 

in this minor temple ' 3 V CXten ed S^zan system was headquartered 

of sentient beings" (rishoto) acms 7° ^ ankoku ^ an< ^ Pagodas for the welfare 
fallen in the battles of Emperor r l country t0 c °mmemorate those who had 
era (1331-1333). One temple and°n a ' 8 ° durin8 the Genk ° 

regions and two islands The temnl ^ Pag0< ^ a were built in eac h of sixty^six 

*•*« s V stem undeTth^rtrXTkr With ** Zen “ mples of 

magistrates (shugo), while the pagodas-exceorfn K 8 ° V ?T ient and the local 
kaga clan, which had special connection, r S f h ° Se be,0nging to the Ashi ' 
temples—were made gozan property. Al h^kT’ Tendai> and Ritsu (Vinaya) 
the Chinese model of the Sung period 6 rh° Ug system was fashioned after 

a continuation of the provincial «■ \ ™ ay to some extent he considered 

provincial temples (kokubunji) of the Nara period. TTie 
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organization was soon forgotten after the death of the shogun Takauji but this 
broad network of government-controlled temples was always readily ’avlble 
when it was needed. The Zen temples in the ptovinees, like the entire 
system, served as a means of strengthening the political and economic 
of the central government. cr 

The shogun made ample use of the gown monks for their political purposes. 
Highly educated and with excellent social skills, the monks were ideally suited 
for diplomatic missions, and with their popular and highly respected spiritual 
imageythey were effective means for quelling unruly elements among the pop¬ 
ulace. The monks demonstrated their ability in economic matters as well. It 
is reported that at the suggestion of the national teacher Muso, the shogun put 
a monk in charge of a ship dispatched to China in 1342 to secure financial 
resources. This mission was occasioned by a lack of funds for the construction 
of a memorial temple for the deceased Emperor Go-Daigo. Without funding it 
appeared that the building known as TenryG-ji would not be completed. From 
this mission, it is said, commercial negotiations began with China that eventually 
developed, under the supervision of the business-minded monks, into a flourishing 
exchange. That first voyage is known in Japanese history as the Tenryu-ji bune, 
“the ship of Tenryu-ji.” 

The organization of the goian temples of the Rinzai school made immeas¬ 
urable contributions to the political, social, and economic power of the state 
apparatus. In this chapter we will focus on the spiritual values that the temples 
and monks contributed, while their cultural artistic contributions will be ex¬ 
amined in the chapter 6. 


NATIONAL TEACHER MUSO 

The most famous Buddhist monk of this period is National Teacher Muso (1275— 
1351) whose name first rose to ascendancy during the bloody, war-tom period 
of division within the imperial house and went on to shine brilliantly for more 
than a century. 6 His person is linked with the two principal temples of the 
capital, Tenryu-ji and Shokoku-ji, but he is best known by his title Muso Kokushi, 
which was given to him during his lifetime (1335) by Emperior Go-Daigo. Seven 
emperors bestowed on him the unique title of “National Teacher (kokushi), 
which is why he appears in the historical records as the teacher of seven em¬ 
perors.” He was instrumental in helping Chinese Zen, which Japanese disciples 
had practiced and appropriated over the course of a century, to develop in Kyoto 
into a constitutive element of Japanese culture, despite the confusion and suffering 
of the times. One of the most prominent spiritual figures of his day, National 
Teacher Muso took full part in both the agonizing struggles and the glory of 
this epoch. His incomparable fame won him both friends and enemies. His was 
a personality full of contradictions and insoluble enigmas around whom judgments 
continue to.differ widely even today. Unlike any other figure of Zen history, 
Muso is surrounded by mystery and darkness. 
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A PATH TO ENLIGHTENMENT WITHOUT A MASTER 
The chronicle of Muso’s life composed by his diciple Shun’oku Myoha (1311- 
1388) offers a brief summary of his origins: “The family of the master was bom 
to the clan of Gen-ji (Minamoto) in Ise; he was the nephew in the ninth gen¬ 
eration of Emperor Uda." 10 Early on, legends began to gather around this cel¬ 
ebrated man, making up for historical gaps. The chronicle, for example, does 
not give a place of birth, but two different birthplaces are mentioned in the 
records of the lines of Tenryu-ji and Shokoku-ji, both of which honor him as 
their founding abbot. Little is known of his father except that he was of noble 
stock; there is equally little to report of his mother. The boy was four years old 
when the family moved from the Ise (present day Mie prefecture) to Kai (Ya- 
manashi prefecture), an unexplained incident in his mother’s family occasioning 
the move. The mother died in their new home. We have no information about 
how the child reacted emotionally to the tragic turn of events, but we have no 
grounds for supposing that he was driven to the monastic life out of grief over 
his mother’s death. 

The family was closely bound to the province of Kai, where the Takeda 
family, a branch of the Genji (Minamoto) clan, were wealthy and powerful 
andowners. The N.kaido and Sasaki families also exercised great influence 
m this province. Muso s second mother probably came from the Nikaido clan. 
a ndw"; Shingon monk, Kua Daitoku, was a friend of his father 

femib moved 6 ? ? U I 5 P 055 * 16 that ° ne of the reasons wh Y *e 

femtly moved to Kai was to entrust their son’s education to this monk, it being 
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Zen was over. It was personal experience that brought Musa r n 7 „ ■ 
the death of his Shingon teacher. It had been a painful death ' u pa ™ c “ lar ' 
Muso into tealiting that the problem of life and death-die^robl^of 1,°'^ 
existence—cannot be solved through learning alone. He cleaned the space around 
Wm. committed himself to silence and began a hundted-day petii of ™ 
before the .mage of the Buddha Before the hundred days wetfovet he ex™ 
fenced a hbemfng dream. Two famous Zen monbofthe T'angperiod appeal 
to h,m-Su-shan Kuang-jen (Jpn Sotan Konin, 837-923), who was a dteiple 
of Tung-shan Ljang<h,eh (Jpn., Totan Ryoltai), and Shih-fou HsKh’ien (Jpn.. 
Sekito Kisen, ?00-790 -the one in the form of a Shingon monk and the oihe 
as the reincarnation of Bodhidharma. "Dreams ate a conversation with one's 
true self, bringing to light the images and desires of one’s unconscious. Given 
the proximity and the close relations between Mount Hiei and Kamakura, the 
young Muso was almost certainly acquainted with the Chinese Zen of the Ka¬ 
makura temples. Through the dream he felt himself drawn by an extraordinary 
longing toward the world of Zen Buddhism. Was it the pull of his karma he felt 
in his attraction to the black-clad Zen monks? He took his dream with the 
utmost seriousness. By taking the first graphs of the two T’ang masters’ names, 
he formed Soseki, the name he felt himself destined to assume and which he 
used from this point on. The “dream window" (Jpn., muso) had opened and 
had shown Muso Soseki the path to enlightenment. 14 

Upon leaving the Shingon temple, Muso set out directly, perhaps on the 
advice of Kua, to Shinchi Kakushin (1207-1298), who, though a Shingon monk, 
had turned to the Zen way of enlightenment and traveled to China, where he 
attained certain enlightenment experiences under Master Wu-men Hui-k’ai (Jpn., 
Mumon Ekai). 15 The aging monk, beloved by everyone, went about his work 
in the monastery of Kokoku-ji in Yura (present-day Wakayama prefecture). But 
Muso never arrived at Shinchi’s temple. Instead, he was detained in Kyoto, 
where he gathered much useful information about Zen. He had been told that 
in order to study Zen properly one had to experience life in one of the great 
Zen monasteries. Accordingly, he practiced for some time in Kennin-ji with 
Muin Emban (1230—1307), 1<S a disciple of Lan-hsi Tao-lung (1213-1278), who 
had studied in China under Chung-feng Ming-pen (Jpn., Chuho Myohon, 1263— 
1323). He then left Kyoto for Kamakura, where he devoted himself to the practice 
of Zen meditation under well-known masters in various of the prominent Zen 
temples. 17 Soon thereafter he returned to Kennin-ji in Kyoto, but did not stay 
for long. Once he heard that the well-known Chinese Zen master I-shan 1-ning 
(Jpn., Issan Ichinei, 1247-1317) had arrived in Kamakura, he left to seek him 
out. This was in the year 1299. 18 

After passing the required examination, Muso was accepted into the circle 
of I-shan’s disciples. In his lectures, the Chinese master sought to guide his 
Japanese students into the depths of Chinese learning. Muso was disappointed 
and found that even this profound, extraordinary learning did not satisfy his 
inner longing. In the Seizon ycwjo . 19 Muso refers to his experiences during his 
long stay with I-shan. He opened his mind to the teachings of the Chinese 
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master, practiced zazen in his free time, and read the collections of sayings of 
the masters. 1-shan, Muso notes there, was in charge of Kencho-ji and Engaku 
ji at the same time. During his years with the master, he studied his lessons 
every morning and evening, and mastered the style of the Five Houses. But 
when he looked back over everything he had done, his heart remained as restless 
as before: 


I had thrown away the knowledge of Buddhism for the knowledge of Zen 
The content was different, but the standpoint of knowing was the same. 
To pass one’s time in this way, is it not to darken the light of the mind. ?2 ° 

The knowledge of Zen that the learned I-shan offered was not able to provide 
Muso what he had sought in vain on Mount Hiei. 

Once again Muso took to the road, heading north, where he pitched tent 
amid the paradisal beauty of Matsushima. By chance, he had the opportunity 
to attend a number of introductory lectures on Tendai meditation given by a 
learned Tendai monk. Meantime, he persevered, still without guidance, in his 
practice o en meditation. One night he had an experience that rewarded his 

S'selfrefl r ^ ^ the differences am ™g Buddhist teachings. 
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Muso’s close bonds with Shineon u, lngo ^ sparked any important exchange, 
on Mount Hiei. 22 Later Kennirk^lv/ 00 * mairdy in his youthful experiences 
placed him in the ranks of Kennirh * j ° n '!™ ^ US °' S enlightenment and this 
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-ai living where 

^'7 he "? admi « d bv *"• Voun/ m ° flXd\?htafe^iI“cT 

sprmg he again bid farewell and se, ou, for rhe south, to Hitachi (fbatk! 

rheTr 6 ’ nT* ^ ***? l™ a ' m ° St 3 year ' From there he Raveled on to Usuba 
the site of his great enlightenment. ’ 

1 WU chr 0 nicles . re P° r i t that when Muso arrived in Usuba from the north in 
1305 he was warmly welcomed by a lay benefactor, “his first patron” (Jpn., 
dannotsu, Skt., ddrwpau) who offered him repose and invited him to spend 
time in an uninhabited hermitage where he might find peace and quiet. Muso 
turned down the offer, claiming that he had some pressing questions that he 
had to lay before Master Kennichi. But before he left, and in spite of his initial 
refusa , he did spend some time in the hermitage of Usuba, where he went on 
a kind of “private retreat" (doku-sesshin ). 25 

On a warm May evening, he was enjoying the cool shade of a tree in front 
of the garden. Time passed, and before he knew it darkness fell under a starless, 
moonless sky. Tired, Muso stumbled along the way back to the hermitage to 
continue his meditation. Thinking to lean against a wall where there was none, 
he lost his balance and fell. At that moment, with a loud clamor, the wall of 
darkness disintegrated. It was as if the world had collapsed in on itself. Nothing 
any longer separated one thing from another. As Muso stood up, he felt an 
extraordinary strength course through his every fiber. Around him he felt the 
freshness of morning air. The verses commemorating this enlightenment read 
as follows: 


For many years I dug the earth and searched for the blue heaven, 

And how often, how often did my heart grow heavier and heavier. 

One night, in the dark, I took stone and brick, 

And mindlessly struck the bones of the empty heavens. 26 

It is not likely that Muso wrote these beautiful verses (four lines of seven 
glyphs each) immediately after his experience. The description of his experience 
is similar to that of the T’ang-period Chinese master Hsiang-yen Chih-hsien 
(Jpn., Kydgen Chikan), a disciple of Kuei-shan Ling-yu (Jpn., Isan Reiyu, 771- 
853). 27 Muso remained in Usuba for a few months and then, in October, bade 
farewell to his friendly benefactor and set out for Kamakura to tell Master Ken¬ 
nichi of his great experience. Deeply impressed by Muso's enlightenment verses, 
Kennichi did not hesitate to bestow on him the seal of a Zen master (mica). 
These events are described in detail in the chronicle. After a long and mutually 
satisfying discussion, Muso suddenly gathered his things and set out again on 
his journey. 
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BETWEEN HERMITAGES AND TEMPLES 

The next phase of Muso Soseki’s life is a patchwork of pressing projects and 
long stretches of solitude—excessive activity joined to an extraordinary love of 
quiet and remoteness. His life moved back and forth between hermitage and 
temple. Hirata Koji, present abbot of Tenryu-ji and a successor of Muso, has 
studied this monk who sought after solitude and yet lived in many of the great 
temples, whose "two-tracked personality" could not resolve the contradiction 
between "his desire to be famous and his longing to be alone." He concludes 
that the key to the “irony of Muso’s life" rests in the "extraordinary gentleness 
of his being. 1,28 Hirata’s perspective is helpful when we find ourselves perplexed 
by the many stages and events that crowd the course of Muso’s life. 

Muso s sudden, almost impetuous, departure from Kamakura comes as 
something of ai surprise. After his master Kennichi had so warmly accepted him 
and designated him as his Dharma heir, the path was open to a glorious career 
in the second capital of the nation. Perhaps it was precisely the prospect of a 
leading position in one of Kamakura’s most prominent temples that sent him 
precipitously, on his journey. He was disgusted with the worldly turmoil that 
embroiled the centers. Perhaps, too, his keen political sense, which later 
was to demonstrate itself in his ability to assess changing political situations 

rep!m V f® 'T d ° Wnfa11 ° f the H6j6 clan and the end ° f the military 

regime in Kamakura. Hirata, whose work 1 have used extensively here, thinks 
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reached Muso he fled to Tosa on the island ofshl" J <amakura , When the news 
time in a small hermitage °Ky0k6 an fThe A ^ he Uved f ° r 50016 
throughout the land to look for h m wami^T" W ° man emis5aries 

would face ounishmenr In A ™’ g that an Y<>ne giving him hiding 

would ace punishment. In order not to cause problems for anyone else Mus6 

surrendered. Back in Kamakura, however, he managed to escape the office that 
was awa,t,ng him. He retreated to a hermitage called Hakusen-an in T6t6m 
(Shizuoka prefecture), and soon afterwards moved to another nearby retreat in 
Shimosa (Chiba prefecture) called Taiko-an. Y 

• T' i"." " anKd f hermto 8“ in which Mu* spent i„„ ge r or shorter 
penods of time dunng the twenty years after his great experience. After listing 
these stx locations Yanagida Senan makes an insightful comparison between 
the National Teacher Muso and the Chinese Zen master Chung-feng Ming-pen 
(Jpn., Chuho Myohon). Both masters are known for their unusual love of 
solitude. Chung-feng, one of the greatest figures at the beginning of the Yuan 
period (1271-1368), was called by his contemporaries “the old Buddha south 
of the sea, “alluding to the Zen movement of Ma-tsu during the Tang period 
(618—907).When as a young man he was appointed to succeed the abbot of 
the monastery on Mount T’ien-mu, Chung-feng temporarily fled the busy life 
of the monastery and boarded a boat that took him on a journey over lakes and 
rivers to the solitude he sought. Muso found a spiritual brother in this highly 
revered master. Through the Japanese disciples who were then studying on Mount 
T’ien-mu in China a genuine relationship developed between the two, even 
though they never actually met. The Chinese master had special praise for one 
of Muso’s poems that a Japanese disciple had brought. We may conclude that 
Muso was familiar with one of the superb portraits of Chung-feng chat made 
their way to Japan. 54 According to Yanagida, all the portraits of Chung-feng 
emphasized his overpowering physical build, 35 giving him a corporeal appearance 
that matched his spiritual energy. Little wonder, then, that Muso found in 
Chung-feng both his own reflection and a model for all Zen masters. 

Muso’s life was to take a sharp turn when Emperor Go-Daigo called him 
to become abbot of the Zen monastery of Nanzen-ji in Kyoto in 1325. In vain 
he sought to evade the honor, but even the last shikken, Hojo Takatoki (1303— 
1333), under whose authority Muso came, urged him to comply with the imperial 
wish. And so it was that after years of solitude, Muso Soseki stepped before the 
public eye as abbot of the most prominent Zen temple in the nation. His as¬ 
sumption of the post was not without its critics. The retired emperor Hanazono 
(1297-1348), who himself was then living in seclusion, contrasted him with 
Shuho Myocho (known also by his title Daito Kokushi), who had just completed 
plans for the foundation of Daitoku-ji. 56 Unlike this authentic Zen master, the 
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Emperor claimed, the learned Zen monk newly arrived from the east h a 
yet gotten beyond the verbal content of the teachings. This criticism 
at M use's Zen style, about which we will have more to s y beTow w”'" 1 
inline how deeply hurt Muso must have been upon receiving rhis 

The move to Kyoto spread the National Teacher’s fame even more Wi.k 
his noble lineage and polished social grace, he won over borh rh i- W h 
powerful and the spiritually influential. But his tenure as abbot ^ x? ,t,Cally 
lasted only a year; his resignation was in all probability due to the resrl 
o the times. Emperor Go-Daigo was looking for a wly to seL and w S ^ 
of the power that was his due. The time had already*™ t A d m ° re 
the rule of the Hojo. In such circumstances Mu a! T- u fc,t * C ° t0 PP le 
capital city of Kyoto, and so by autumn of 1326 he H ^ * beSt t0 leave the 
In iso he built Zenn5-ji; 

Jochi-ji, in order to oversee the speedy construction of^he 7 ^ Sh5gUn ' * 

on the eastern border of the citv a n | a ™ r ° °* , e Zuisen 'J« monastery 

this day redounds to the honor of Muso’s namT^' 0 ™ n3CUral beaUty that t0 

Engaku'jj to Wab W*1 cotiT^ ^ ~ "" » 

in this post for only a year he succeeded71 he ° nCe again rema ined 

seriously corrupt monastery « The foltt t'" 8 a general reform of this 
the direction of Kenchol but he s cl^f7^ ** "" SUppOSed to take -er 
homeland in Kai. where with the " V resisted and wi thdrew to his 

established the monastery of Erin-ji ^1330 ™ ernbe t°[the Nikaidd famil V he 
existence. JMn 1JJ0 ’ ne which he resumed a hermit’s 

Wu had rearhed^^fllngpo^k^^' 0 ^ Go-Daigo and the Kamakura ba¬ 
the fugitive emperor was pelted S ^ l h May ° f 1333 > **<« 
return to Kyoto. Ashikaga Takauji the r h,s lsland Prison of Chiburi and 
that was supposed to overrun Kyoto. defecT ° f ° ne ° f the ***“/“ armies 
shisada marched on Kamakura surrounded7° ** etnperor - whi, e Nitta Yo- 
Hojo Takatoki, together with his loyalfo7w * city ’ and ^"quered it. 
en ing the rule of the Hojo shikken in K» l”’ c ° mmit ted suicide by seppuku, 
Back in Kyoto E Z en m Kamakura. 38 

to the capital. AcquiescfngTo the^mn 7*7^ sumf noned Muso Soseki 
quueatease **>" found himself 

aflowed him to build the temple of R inS en iTT ° f hiS gratitude - the emperor 
buihfl 3 SU T C [ pa * ace (nJcyuJ of Kamevama °n ls residence » J u st south of the 
iTidi^v h 3g<X,a tHat C3me to >* a landma7fo r ?K n ** ea$tem mountain. Muso 
the mh 1S P ° Sltlon of Power in Kyoto Go D . th j Part of the city. Seeking to 
the short period of the Kemmu Emit drew U P a code of law during 

would° the , COUrt nobi| ity- To Ashikaga T a 1 a ’ 334 ~ I336) and ruIed with the 
not nf n0t 3Ve regained Power, the emnern kl’ Witbout whose assistance he 
not of governance. Little did he realize fhl k>es * 1 owed Powers of counsel but 
samurai was growing day by day. H the Satisfaction of this mighty 
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For a second time Muso Soseki u,^ 

aware ofthe precariousness of the situation ^ ° f Nanzen 'i‘- Well 

tain proper relations with the imperial court L r* t0 ° k Care t0 main ' 
expand his circle of friends. In particular he r* Sat ? e L time as he *>ught to 
star in the Ashikaga clan, Takauji. It was aTimTrf 1**** ° f the rising 
intrigues, and to Muso’s watchful eve rk* ■ . tlme ° f censions - rivalries, and 
the catastrophe could taftaT*'ST'TBefore 
central location to Rlnsen-ii. As already m ■ Ac a " d Wltl ' drew from the 
Yoshino in rhe south and rhedm llT T ' Em »' ra '°»-Dai g o fl ed m 
line. When Ashikaga Takal ^Z ^ ?-° 3 S °“ them and a 

life. £ Zt'I- San, T ^ ^ 

5?«SS?a=-f?=S 

the em PC traC€ {'t 0 " 8 ™ t0 the Nara P e riod, when it was built under 

tnHh ^ r k ,. Gy6gi (670 ~ 749) Wh0 had rece ived the title Csu 
(bodhisattva) from the pious Buddhist emperor Shomu. During the Kama- 

sZaT^ro a' J ?°? h3d alW l0CaKd *«• «»- «-*Sl 
a.ho-j. mto a center for Zen practice; more importantly, he built there the 

■ghly popular Moss Garden, which provided the temple with its popular name 
finely™ - M0SS Temp,e '” k Was t0 provide hirn a 8 reat deal of solace in his 

Before he left Rinsen-ji, Muso wrote two important works, the Rinsen kakun, 
a local rule for Rinsen-ji, and the San'e-in yuikai (or ikai), a legacy of admonitions 
tor the disciples of San’e-in, a small branch temple of Rinsen-ji (1339). A later 
work, the Saihd yuikai (1345), also provided directives for the ever increasing 
number of his disciples. 

A collection of guidelines for monasteries and monks, the Rirnen kakun w 
is similar to the Chinese writings of the same genre during the Sung period. It 
shows Muso to be a consciously responsible and strict Zen master who insisted 
that his disciples practice meditation faithfully and lead a well-regulated monastic 
life. Resembling above all the Genju shingi (Huan-chu ch'ing-kuei), a monastic 
mle book compiled by Chung-feng Ming-pen in 1317, the work gives us a glimpse 
into the daily life in a Zen monastery of the time. Warning against a dangerous 
emphasis on ceremonies, Muso prescribes four hours of zazen a day (with some 
exceptions). He has high praise for the early Zen disciples who practiced con¬ 
stantly without a daily order. Later it would become part of the rule that monks 
meditate four hours a day. For Muso it was a source of sorrow and shame that 
so many people should be calling for shorter periods of meditation. The house 
rules of Rinsen-ji made it a point deliberately to follow the lines of the early 
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Buddhist sahgha and to prescribe punishments for those who broke the rules 
caused unrest. 

In the important work, San'e-in yuikai, written in the form of a testament 
twelve years before his death, Muso distinguishes three classes of disciples: * 

I have three kinds of disciples. The first group is made up of students who 
energetically try to remove all attachments and concentrate on seeking 
after the self. The middle group are those whose practice is not pure and 
who are distracted by intellectual pursuits. The bottom group is made up 
of those who cloud their own minds and only lick the spittle of the Buddhas 
and patriarchs. As for those who shave their heads and poison their minds 
with foreign literature, aspiring to be authors, they are lay people with 
shaven heads, not even worthy to be placed below the lowest group. Even 
ess worth of being called monks are those who indulge in lavish meals 
long hours of sleep, and unbridled pleasures ,.. * 

Th ^" d °// h ', P f a8e , makes ** clear that even middle group would no. 
qualify as Musos disciples. He defends the strictness of the ancients and their 
concern with cultivating a communal life built on goodwill. 

a man u M , US6 ’? l ? tament a P icture of the master’s true personality, 

a man who cannot be classified properly either as a successful prosel,riser of the 

ot ifrjs "•' a v V ° rld d ly m ° nk c Wh0 h °» » make SL most 

lonZe^JX mas, T n a in the work trac “ ° f unspeakable 
day Tte whole "rioTon 0 Suffered greatl V unatetnly events of the 

sun^rfirial j Pd of Japanese history needs closer analysis. It would be 

diS h gard ^ ™ effortS 3 -editar n and 
the conflict against each other.' 1 " ' “ * PWm * ° ff 130111 sides of 

mem^T™ foS * ed c; n 1339 and in October Muso conducted 

imperial summeTp L Kama pT* th ' ***"• T "Mi '° “nvert the 

u .o the d~«l kvs T ‘r .• Zen r* and » 

famous monastery of Tenrvu-ii heoa A ■ ak3u, ‘ a £ reed ' Construction of the 
main building was competed th?U tHe eventfuI year of 1339, and the 
renamed Ryakuo Shisho Zen if R ^T 8 Subse 9 uenr| y. the temple was 
brother, had a dreamt whlh u f Tada V»shi. the shogun's younger 
south and climbed over the * f° ^ dragon came U P from the river in the 

zenji (shortened to 7 ? u“ ^ Shishe- 

Tendai monks from Enryaku-ii hear/lk ° Heaven,y Dra 8 on ”)- When the 
dynasty, Kogon, was going to take parr ^ * u em P er0r o( the Northern 

they protested and prevented his attend* l ° tl dedlcation ceremonies in 1344, 
of atonement for the injustice that the"?’ k-l* tStt ^ Was considered a symbol 
Go-Daigo, a matter over which Mm- k- S ‘jl 383 sb ogun Takauji had done to 
guilt feelings. At the dedication cer° ' mse ^ migbt also have harbored some 
who had died, both friends and en m ° n,es ’ prayers were offered for all those 
during the Genko period m ' eS * SinCe the ol «break of the conflict 

As a leading personality of the earlv Ack.k . , , 

y Ashikaga period, Muso used his 
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fluence to complete (in 1342) the organization of Ankoku ii n- u- - , 

to earlier. During this same year, in a lavish ceremonv tL nf R ‘ sh °' to referred 
Northern dynasty—the retired Kogon and the reienine I <- °. emperors of the 
Buddhist precepts at the hands of Muso 42 It was in rh yo ~ received the 
remembered, that the Tenry^ne set sail for China toTur^ fin^y 
means necessary for completing the construction of Tenryu-ji 

Muso d i d not lose his yearning for solitude. After the Dharma hall was 
finished in 345 and the temple complex of Tenryu-ji could thus be considered 
complete, he resigned his position as abbot, turned over the office rn hi, l,7i 
Mukyoku Shigen (1282-1359), and withdrew to the hermkage of Ungo-an" 
Assisted by h,s young student Zekkai Chushin (1336-1405), he spent his few 
remaining years pursuing his two great loves, contemplation and art 

For several months during 1351, the last year of Muso Soseki’s life, the 
capital city of Kyoto became the arena of combat between followers of the 
bouthem and Northern dynasties. At the same time, tensions between the two 
Ashikaga brothers, Takauji and Tadayoshi, which had been stewing for a long 
time, erupted into open conflict. Muso tried in vain to quell the fraternal feud. 43 
Before he died he turned his attentions once again to Tenryu-ji. In January, he 
told his disciples: 


Perhaps this year I will die. Tenryu-ji was built as a center of practice to 
commemorate the death of Emperor Go-Daigo. The thirteenth anniversary 
of his demise is approaching and still the monks’ hall is not finished. If I 
don’t finish it now, who will? 44 

Work on the monks' hall began in April; on 20 July it was dedicated. On the 
sixteenth day of the following month, according to Buddhist custom, the thir¬ 
teenth anniversary of Emperor Go-Daigo’s death was celebrated. The day after 
the celebration Muso withdrew exhausted to the San'e-in, close to Rinsen-ji, 
where emperors Kogon and Komyo both visited him during the first part of 
September for what was to be the last time. 

Before his death on 30 September, 1351, Muso composed farewell verses 
that virtually defy translation. The final lines of one of his poems direct the 
attention of his remaining disciples to the present moment. In his daily life 
Muso revealed everything; nothing remained to be explained: 

In the world of the truly pure, there is no separation. 

Why wait again for another time? 

The tradition of Vulture Peak has arrived. 

The authority of the Dharma needs no one. 

The verses with which he took his leave of this world (jisei) resemble a kikan- 
koan (see below) that dissolves all bonds: 

With one stroke I erase my delay in the transient world. 

What does this mean?—Yasa. 45 

Both poems are typical of the Zen style of master Muso Soseki. 
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CHARACTER AND ZEN STYLE 

There is no mold for Zen masters, no ideal type that fits all. This is evident 
the many fine portraits of Zen masters that famous artists have left us for d.l? 
the common traits in their depiction, they also highlight the uniqueness and 
md.v,duality of each. The portrait of Muso Kokushi is particularly different fr!^ 
the others and leaves an unforgettable impression on the beholder the I m 
face with its fine, almost feminine features, the light growth of U ^ T 8 ' 

cheeks the small but strong head, j S 

a slender, upright figure that conveys the presence of a master Th* 

on h,s countenance shows that he knows suffering while his onen Serra . usness 

communicate ttust. Would it evet be possible Z 

Him,a W ^^ ri rwfe1oT r MUS6 ' S ,nSCn,Bble CharaCrer ' Abb « 

that MusO's basic „ his extra^ when he 

in personal relations me^ ra gol“|Z E’S"* ^ 

an all-embracing intellectual openn, ;s. But Musa's life adaptablllt V' and 

«n the midst of difficulties a Dracriral a u ^ ^ sBows us perseverance 
sense of judgment. A modem biography of th^ ^ Pr °^* ei ^ s ’ and a real 'stic 
all these characteristics harmoniously^JorkJd^o«,he7<“ p c “ sh ° w how 
we have bracketed Muso's artistir arc- ■ • , together - For the time being,. 
Mu.omachi period deserves its own ch^ ” S ‘ nCe Zen art during the 

style, however, does lead us to one further” d ? rCSent anal V sis of Ms Zen 

toward scholarship and learning. ^ fundamental tr ait: his leanings 

a unique style of Zen sough, 

it, practice should include both the use of KA n P ract,ce - As he understood 
trine. His writings reveal how he thought rhe" ™ ^ StUC * y of Buddhist doc- 
Muso’s Zen style may be characterized • ^ tW ° ^ ements c °old be joined, 
terns, richi and kikan. Richi means acade J 6 ™ 5 ° f the tensi °n between two 
to the Buddhist sutras, while kikan signifies dT l- 3 ™'" 8 ’,' in Particular as related 
Muso combined the two with^ of direct experience, 

of nc/u that rejects kikan or a bias foS T° " 8 eUher an exclusive >°ve 
influence of Chinese Zen masters 0 f t he ^n ^ FT* ** Because of the 
and were active mainly in Kamakura the L ***? Wh ° had Come to J a P an 
priority in the Zen practice of the time Tk 0 met | lod Bad assumed a certain 
question that one of Muso’s disciples posed tohim^'™ ** background to a 

no, follow t a m«t 0 d U8h p r cfe n ^''o 6^7 '° Rin!al scho °' he 
Muso answers that it : • on ,he ™tras?« 

humbly adding that he h.m^f atele' 0 °?' S situilti ° n o, interlocutor, 
ou, that task He then sharply crl ,Tct Lf “?■ n0t reall V *ble to catry 
concerned about imitating the ex, “ aV r“ L con " mporarl « were more 

then virtues. Kmal prices of the ancients than imitating 
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the five 


teachings of the sutras lnsoIubIe contradiction between the 

explain the sutras is to speak of Zen’-« ITT-^ CUrrent distl ^tions: “To 

not treat the matter systematically M, ,J" T ba * m yaWa> a,thou 8 h he does 
Man: ^mancally, Muso does mention the terms richi and 

m tr and Pai ' chang there was «* 

was much kikan and little richi Whlt d * nd Pai ' chang ther « 

learned ones make u e^ u ^ Did the ear,y Buddhist 

MtasscStsS" 

In his major work, Muchu-moruid, 51 Muso raUc ,u. 

Referring re .he — htaW ' S, 

rermi 7°" r. ^ Mnii °" ^ P ' ovisio " al ebarac.e, of “means.T Mdht 

^jS'S:,f ractices Wong t0 ,hc —" ° f 


°—* thC RCa ’ thC d ° 0r ° f the Dharma is found neither in what is 
called rich, nor in what is called kikan. But if one opens the door of means 

to show the meaning of a school, one will call richi what the sages expounded 
vigorously with arguments; kikan, the use of staff and shouting (bokatsu); 

and koan, kikan that goes beyond reason. All these are means that one can 
call shdgyoku. * 

Muso found the term shogyoku in the Zen literature of China. According 
to tradition, when the famous master Wu-tsu Fa-yen (Jpn., Goso Hoen) was 
asked by an official to explain the Zen style of his house, he recited some verses 
from a Chinese song in which the term hsiao-yu (Jpn., shogyoku) appear. In the 
song, a lady uses the name shogyoku apparently to call her servant but actually 
to attract the attention of her lover who is waiting outside. Wu-tsu uses the 
verses as a koan. The term shogyoku (literally, “little jewel”) is not itself im¬ 
portant. The name is only a means or tool, no more than a help for the disciple 
to attain enlightenment. The verses can also be understood as applying directly 
to the lover. The noble lady calls her servant, but really means her lover. Like 
Wu-tsu’s disciples Yen-wu K'o-ch’in (Jpn., Engo Kokugon) and Ta-hui Tsung- 
kao (Jpn., Daie Soko), Muso found the story a fitting expression of the provisional 
usefulness of all things: anything can serve as a sign of the Real. He interpreted 
these verses broadly and often mentioned the term shdgyoku in his writings, thus 
giving the story a well-known place in Zen literature. 

In the passage cited above, shdgyoku symbolizes skillful means, or hdben. 
In Zen practice, everything but the “one great thing" (ichidaiji) 51 —namely, en¬ 
lightenment—is hdben. The skillful use of means entails adapting them to 
changing individuals and circumstances. Muso expressly states that koan are a 
means, and as such cannot be considered absolutely necessary: 
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Those of extraordinary abilities do not necessarily need koan; such people 
do not fall into silence but always carry on their search. In my school, they 
are the searchers of the Way. 54 

Muso is alluding here to a danger against which koan serve as a protection. 
Constantly thinking of a koan keeps the mind alert. In the Muchu-mondo, the 
question of the need for koan is treated in connection with the problem of 
doubt. The question is stated as follows: 

Must beginners in practice necessarily first make use of koan or are koan 
like branches and leaves? Which of these two views is correct? 

The answer: 


This question is the same as that of doubt and non-doubt. Sometimes it is 
necessary to give a koan and demand that it be studied; other times it is 
better to remove it. For the master, everything is a means. There is no 
hard and fast rule for this issue. 55 

Doubt is the core of the koan. As Muso states in the previous chapter of the 
work, it is as impossible to pin down rules for the use of doubt and non-doubt 

“ 8 l«„ing°w5'mike WhiCh WaV ,h ' SRark ft ° m 3 flinKt ° ne W ‘" fly 0r a flash of 


When one has a clearheaded master, there is no problem in making use 
o doubt and non-doubt. But when clarity is lacking, doubt and non-doubt 
can darken the eyes of the student. 56 

neithUY" 8 ^ °! n 3n make dear that they are means - In the early days, 
nece^lT f h °1 ° f ^ that ° f d ° ubt existed - The hel P of k6 * n became 

and nediven/ ^ JP Be ? e ™™ s of Petitioners because of their bad karma 
and negligence in diligently following the Way. 

Out ofTvfo baV f btde ima 8 inat ion and are caught in boredom, 

of kom f Y S “i P '° P '■ Y “ a . n ' W ” and Ta ' hui introduced the practice 
feng discovered th TT k° an n0t su ^ ice ^ or some, Master Chung- 

th2r practic^” mCanS 11 ° f tHe great doubt " in older to enliven 

of everyday life'serve^ 5 ^ Wb ?* e b ^ e ’ 80 can a ** the events and activities 

to seated meditation. MuStams ag^sl^' ^ ^ ^ 

such as the “four ri m » f „ / , a 8? mst restri ctmg practice to certain times 

asteries For those K ° r zazen (*hiji zazen) cust°m ar ily observed in Zen mon- 
STy ' Undem00<i * hat “ it all about, at no tnotnent of 

attentive ,ole Sl U “ 7 from che n “ d <° struggle, alet, and 

± l MUS ° “? a Ze " «"» that he learned from the Chinese 
(Chin kune fu) R * lntem a energy that moves one to Zen practice: kufa 
<Ch,„.. lumfR By means of kufa. the practice of Zen covets the entite day. 
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otCwhL h dotve^h^°™ h 7 u ^ Wh°a. PraC 'h C 'd‘f *" a " thin8s and 

two? 58 U}U - What 15 the difference between the 

Muso uses this question to delivpr 

word kung-fu belongs to popular usaee and lmportant ^instructions. The Chinese 
term itoma (leisure), which oripinall corresponds roughly to the Japanese 

the work of farmers, camente' "T°uV ° f 3 " kinds ^-g 
of the Way should be totally devoted ^ 

“For those who practice eaentifaA A Dharma-diey:shouldpractice feu/u. 

aHjh.ngs’ and within kufu.' " For such people. evemhT^ltl/XTndTke" 


Those who are really imbued with the spirit of the way do not waste time 
Whether eating or drinking, whether putting on their clothes or reading 
e sutras or chanting, even when going to the toilet, in all activities and 
at all places, m greeting the crowd or in talking, they never forget essential 


s this passage makes clear, Zen does not distinguish between daily life 
and practice m the Zen hall. Everything is practice. “According to a true principle 
of Mahayana, there is no separation between the law of Buddha and the law of 
the world.” The unity of these two laws, which is a favorite theme of Japanese 
Zen, flows from the spirit of Mahayana, and it is this spirit that informs Muso’s 
Zen style. Indeed, this spirit informs all of his personality—as is so movingly 
evident in the words about the “little jewels" with which these comments open. 
Tradition has it that Muso spoke the following words shortly before he died: 

Everything that 1 have said up to now, even though it avoids the eyes of the 
interlocutor and is of little value, is only a means that one can call shogyoku.’’ 6 ' 
The statement applies to his whole life. According to Yanagida, Muso considered 

all the words of the Buddha and the many means (hoben) of the patriarchs 
to be shogyoku. Also his own sermons, as well as all the activities of his 
life were means that can be called shogyoku. ... All the mikkyo of his early 
years, all the Zen and Pure Land, the law of the king and the law of Buddha, 
Kamakura and Kyoto—all, in the same fashion, were shogyoku. 62 

Muso also considered his own views to be a means, marked by the same pro¬ 
visional quality as all the things of life. This is one of the fundamental notions 
of the Mahayana worldview, stemming from the Buddhist conviction of the 
transitoriness of all things. Muso was aware of this universal impermanence, 
that every “yesterday” disappears and no “today” endures. 

The breath of life eventually takes leave of all of us; whether we are young 
or old, if we live we must die. The number of the dead grows; the blossoms 
of the flowers fade; the leaves of the trees fall. Things are like foam in a 
dream. As fish gather in tiny pools of water, so life moves on as the days 
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pass by. Parents and children, husbands and wives who passed their lives 
together, do not remain together. What use is high standing or wealth? 
Red cheeks in the morning, dead bones in the evening. Not to trust ' 
the things of this perishing world but to enter upon the way of Buddha-- 

thus will one stir up the mind that seeks the way and believes in the exalted 
Dharma. 


This awareness of the provisional nature of all means is every bit as radical 
as the experience of impermanence and leads to the same total renunciation of 
fame and fortune. In these temporary means Muso could find “small jewels ’’ 
and this imbued his whole bearing with a warm humanity that opened hearts 
and doors wherever he went. His adaptability was praised by all; indeed m!nv 
felt that he sometimes extended his intelligence and goodness too far. ’ 

s a en master he was broad-minded toward other forms of Buddhism 

rituaTsT 1 " 8 V? K ° n$ WitH Amida BuddhiStS and even P ract icing Shingon 

ttddK is “ T’ "aT not right ,o pass - <1* 225 

scnoois ot Buddhism. Just as different people have different- . , 

upright searchers of the way select the Dharma * 4 , I u l* * S ° d ° the 
««Tk 0 d jjl i ^“ arma school that best suits their nature 

The Buddha taught all his doctrines in order to save all sentient being^ 
Muso kept up his magnanimous, tolerant attitude energetically Hu ml 8 
which occasioned accusations of svncreriJ 8 et ‘cally. H,s tolerance— 

the provisional nature of all means. ^ grOUnded ,n an awareness of 

medieval Japanese Zen^uddh^sm™^^^ ‘ n th . e hist l ° ry of 

a pioneer in many areas of Japanese Zen art ^^ 7 taIentS he Was 

point later. It is significant mt i , , e Wl have more to say on this 

miration but that his artistic vifr" fl * a j h f S accomplishments earned him ad- 
deeply inspired by the beautiful 65 HisT^ • T” ^ COre 3 pers °nality 
with a creative, aesthed^ enlightened wisdom 

open, magnanimous tolerance of his n unbroken who,e with the 

resents an enduring e«£d^Ll o,b Nati °" al Teacher Mus6 
Zen master. The reason for his cn "T* important qualities of a Japanese 

dissuasion of his disciples from doing ^' nUe t re u StanCe t0 travd to China and 

ideals in his own homeland His root W3S ^ t0 realize bis Buddhist 

middle of the fourteenth^centurl hhheu^ t T° ,l “ of ■h-"i in the 

its elevated spirituality, its cultural K g Braced the capital city of Kyoto, with 
manner. * “ CU,tUral hamo "V' »d its creative anistry, in a unique 

*3»U*fct P sSl afdieTen^r ^ WK Mu M<u Shigen (1282- 
l3 “). Sained prominence "^17^' and Shun ' ol ‘ u Myoha 0311- 
1384). Shun’oku was Muso’s nephew and f k St ? ^ ^hokoku-ji (founded in 
for having assembled the literary works of C K 0SeSt of bis disci P les - He is known 
compilation of the Seizan yawa and u * , C master > an d especially for the 
Among Musa's numerous tab,e MuS<3 "«*“ < 1353 >‘ 

RyOshu Shutaku (1308-1388), Gido Shih n (mTn^" uV l302 - 1569) ' 

UJZ 0 -IJ 08 ), who for some years 
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7 °h 5) M h ° durin ®Sw it5U ' an iu ekkai ChQshin ( 1336 ~ 

of the Ming dynasty. These disciples heU [* Ce,Ved b V the signing emperor 
:of ^ 

VEMENT ' NS DURIN ° THE 
One does not have to study the historv n f 7 

evident and paradoxical insight that This W? T beforc COming to the 
and independent of word and scriptures" £5^ T*”*™ ° UtSide the 
literary works. In China and Japan there f duCed an 'credible richness of 
literature of overwhelming quantity and a varJr an abunda " ce of Ze “ religious 
themes. Especially innovative in the mh V °f literary forms and powerful 
feet that ic cultivated a S M ° Un ' alnS "■ th = 

Zen wotlts, otiginally of a teWilTam ' 'T a " V ' am ' d r «°e"'«on“ 
art within Japanese literature ’ Came a res P ect ed place as secular 

Xiteisss r f-r- *• 

achievements of this period, molded as’they were by Ch na^we" 

the movement of the Five Mountains nr r u V .<t ° V ere centere d in 

However" the M ° nging to the s V«em as described earlier. 

However, the leading pesonal.ty of the era, Muso Soseki, is usually not mentioned 

works dealing primarily with gown literature, mainly because he transcended 

purely literary accomplishments. Muse's significance goes beyond any expert^ 

inr^ l . ' tera . tUre and ,ts re,igious roots reach beneath the whole 5 the 
intellectual life. A man of unusual intellectual independence, Muso was an ex- 

eption for his age. Although he followed the social customs of the times and 
maintained dose relations with the imperial court and with the bureaucracy 
established by the Ashikaga lords, he was a universal master who refused to be 
swayed by social pressures. His life was an example of the freedom that comes 
trom enlightened wisdom. Like few other Japanese Zen masters of this early 
period, he embodied the special quality of Japanese identity at a time when the 
gozan movement was looking back into the past and bringing Chinese influence 
to a new and powerful revival. 

BEGINNINGS AND EARLY PERIOD 

Scholars who have researched the origins of the gown movement trace Japanese 
poetry and learning of the time back to two prominent Chinese figures whose 
influence is hard to overstate: I-shan i-ning and Kudin Ch’ing-mao (Jpn., Kurin 
Seimu, 1262-1317). 67 The two differed considerably in the way their lives un¬ 
folded and in the influence they exercised on their disciples, yet both enjoyed 
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a great influence on not a few of Japan’s gozan poets. I-shan I-ning, whose litera 
style reflects the Zen of the Southern Sung dynasty, arrived in Japan during the 
early Yuan period (1299). Though active in the main temples of Kamakura 6 
Kencho-ji, and Engaku-ji, his life’s work climaxed in the Nanzen-ji temple in 
Kyoto. His Zen style shows clear traces of secular coloring; for him, art is primary 11 
poetry has its own meaning, and religion holds a subordinate place. As a young 
man he entered the school of masters of the Ta-hui line, whose interest in art 
and whose style of the Chinese Southern Sung period he brought to Japan 68 
His pedagogical skills surpassed his artistic creativity and enabled him to exercise 
a deep-reaching influence on a large number of Japanese students. He is known 
as' the patriarch of gozan literature in Japan.” 69 

n 7 ol U n 4 M flUential POe ! S u *° bn , Shiren (1278-1346) and Sesson Yubai 
. ( , 29 ?' 13 7 4 o 6 . ) I Were amo " g ! ' shan s students. Kokan Shiren belonged to the Sho- 

femo Tch N ° S °° ner ^ arTiVed 10 Japan than Kokan s °ught the 

famous Chinese master to study literature with him. Kokan’s own poetic talents 

h T tht Dha ™ a Toran TanshM^l- 

Ku-lin Ch’ing-mao, who touched'h** IT u ® ntia, teacher of: the gozan movement, 
recognized among the Chinese- a ^ V ’ exceptiona l talents were soon 
was made an abbot of a mona r gro “ p ° students formed around him and he 

had to enZ :^L ZnZ *** 3 title ’ Though he ak *> 

appropriating the spirit of this ^ tW ^ n ^ years * n China, he succeeded in 
of different monasteries before*^ ep ° C ^’ ® ack | n J apan > he lived in a number 
temples of Engaku-ji and N a n, p aSSUm l n8 the ° ffice of abb ot in the influential 
-ter, Sesson held *A e “ educati °" a " d solid char ' 

zazen regularly and delighting in silence Vi th^ 'h* RmZ3i SCh °° 1 ’ practicing 
resented the serious, religious sn/le nf • ,^ ltbln lbe Z° zan movement he rep- 
Ku-lin. While Kokan Shiren rem • 8 j” ! t ® rature ’ w hich he had learned from 
Sung dynasty, Sesson Yubai and his follow V tr f dition o{ the Southern 
to period of S'eatest growth and literary *' ^ mmement in ‘° 

The second dominant figure nf pk,» t 

Chinese Zen master Ku-lin Ch’inp- ?4 J apanese gozan movement was the 

a nd yet stands second to none in ? CVer set , foot on J apanese *»l 

period. As a member of a branch nf v C ^ apanese ^ en °f the Muromachi 

was one of the most prominent name * ‘ bne ( he Rinzai school, he 

prominent names m Chinese Zen of the time. During the 
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early Yuan period his school inaugurated a „ u 

to the secular tendencies of the^ung nerWI *!“* Zen literatu te.” Contrary 

in the literary forms dear to Zen_collect- ’ e 8 roun ded his strict Zen style 

(mondo), and koan. Although the mm • ° nS ?! Savings (goroku), dialogues 
no, much difemn, fa ,'of 

dominantly on Buddhist themes With™ . ,ts conten ts drew pre¬ 

form, Ku-lin included many ^werful Zen S“ V ^ n * 8,eCting the beauty of 
works mark a clear enrichment of^ 8 ^ °" acc °^t of this, his 
only Chinese but many Japanese discinle ls ^personality attracted not 

during this early period of the gozan movement 7^'° ful1 fruition 

anese gozan movement, which h excised through rh * °" the Jap ' 

* incomparable.- This assessmen , gi v n byone of T< ^ 

Gozan literature, is corroborated bv h! ™ , , , foremost ex Pe™ in 

who directly o, indimdytS, ZZ 'ZS" ° f d “ - 

-T 1 -- ChC thr " ° f Ku - Iin ' s chief Chin,* dir- 

chi Pk> u- 8 n ° Cheng ' ch eng (Jpn-, Seisetsu Shocho, 1274-1339) Ming- 
ch, Ch u-chun (Jpn., Minki Soshun, 1262-1336), and Chu-hsien Fan-hsien 
(Jpn., J 1 usen Bonsen, 1292-1348)—arrived in Japan. 78 Since these masters 
a a rea y made friends with many Japanese disciples in China, they were 
given a warm reception. Responding to an invitation from Japan, Ch!ng cho 
Cheng-ch eng made his journey in 1326 with a group of Japanese disciples: Ja- 

(129^1389W’°H 290_ ^ 67 k ’ K0SCn bgen (1295_1374)l a nd Sekishitsu Zenkyu 
UZ94- 389). He visited the main temples of Kamakura and Kyoto, established 

t e monastery of Kaizen-ji in Shinano, became abbot of Nanzen-ji, and in general 
did much to adapt the Chinese monastic rule to Japanese circumstances . 80 When 
guiding his students he made great use of the Chinese classics and followed the 
lines of Ku-lin in promoting the gozan literature of Japan. 

Three years after Ch’ing-cho’s arrival, the masters Ming-chi and Chu-hsien 81 
appeared in Japan accompanied by a number of Japanese disciples, among whom 
were Sesson Yubai and Getsurin Dakyo (1293-1351). Both masters attracted 
considerable followings and did important work. Through his patron, Emperor 
Go-Daigo, Ming-chi became abbot of Nanzen-ji, while Chu-hsien, with his dis¬ 
ciples, contributed greatly to the publication and distribution of gozan literature. 

The long list of more or less significant representatives of gozan literature 82 
from this and the next two generations attests to the popularity this literature 
enjoyed during the fourteenth century. Extending almost up to the end of the 
fourteenth century, the first period of the gozan movement has also been called 
the period of the Kitayama culture, after the location of the residence of Yoshi- 
mitsu, the third shogun of the Ashikaga clan (1358-1408, ruled 1367-1395). 81 
It is marked by the influence of the courtly nobility, by the support that Zen 
received from the warrior class, and by the widespread practice of the mikkyd 
rituals. Despite the bureaucratic rigidity that set in after the organizational mea¬ 
sures of the Ashikaga shogun, and despite the strong influence of the aristocracy 
and esoteric practices, the gozan monasteries of this period maintained their Zen 
character. Serious Zen meditation and koan practice were combined with efforts 
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to promote a knowledge of Chinese culture. Though the lifestyle of Yoshimits 
showed an unrivaled extravagance, it was not decadent. SU 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SECOND PERIOD 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century, the Rinzai school of Zen, and esoeciallv 
the gozan movement, entered a new phase. The confusion preceding the d is- 
so ut'on of the Yuan dynasty in China continued through the accession of the 
Ming lords and was to last well into the new period, one effect being the decrease 
m communication between China and Japan. The last of the Chinese Zen masters 
came to Japan ir.1351 and only a few Japanese disciples were to travel to the 
kingdom of the Ming. Left to themselves, the Japanese first grew slack in Zen 

practice and then their interest in Chinese intellectual culture, which was growing 
more and more worldly, cooled growing 

Atwell 

ofYoshtata.1; in 1“ « '<> the great favor 

entrusted him with the consmirr' f cl -^1 ,n5ta e< ^ as shogun. Yoshimitsu 
second abbot, the honor of founding 0 hh °u° kU ’ ji 3nd later a PP ointed him its 
Soseki. Shun’oku was also aoDofn^H ^ haV ' ng L gone to the deceased Muso 
system. A dependabS zt Zr^e j iT’ higheSt ° ffidal ° f the **» 
poetic gifts. His greatest ^ces’lav in ^ CO ™ d ^ ' nte,,ectual a " d 
growing go?an literature While his a ovei | Se ^ in S tbe Publication of the ever- 

split between Muso’s two disciples Gid'Sh-^ CU ‘ tUre better than the 

reiving the Dharma fom the sam^ 8nd Zekkai ^in. 1 * Besides 

® [heir study of classical Chinese literature’Th* f ° llOWed the Same P 10 ^ 1 " 

Tokken (1284-1358), 87 who had T education began under Ryuzan 

under Ku-lin. As abbot of Kennindi N ' ** st V le in China 

direct influence on the three discinles'r'k-^’ TenryQ 'ii. Ryuzan exercised 
Shushin, and Zekkai Chushin. Chugin ^k^" En L 8etSU 0300-1375), Gido 
incorporated influences from Ku-lin and I k ° tbe ° ldesc of the three, also 
and became the most influential teacher' *Tl '"**?' (byWay ° fl Shiien) 
mumcating authentic Zen to manv of k ° ““ subsequenr generation, com¬ 
other mentioned disciples of Muso in ^ Con [ em P° rarie s. including the two 
the spirit and style of the Ku-lin school^H* i^' H ' S WOrk was moIded b V 
promote the acceptance and observance of £* *° deserves credit for trying to 

came to Japan from China_the Chni j, - i ? r710nast ' c rule that at this time 

ch'mg fa*;, » he Ch0kushu HMfai to* (Chlh-hsm Po-cfamg 
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Correctly, and vet wirh rnma 

can be called the two pillars of ?® ervanons - Mus °' s disciples Gido and Zekkai 
1388)» proved . Zen styU-dghtly £7"J?* Shash - "^ 
the geju poetry that had brought Ae gozan J ”” a " d k ° an pracrice and to 
the early Muromachi period. Together with ? US ful1 flowerin g during 

at the apex of the gown movement which h ' s dlsc,ples and fiends, he stands 
support from the Ashikaga shogunaie. It« ^ t,me had so,id institutional 

Gido sensed a shiver in the timbers With ow ^ er > that already early on 
urged his disciples to remain he wa ™d and 

insisted on limitations to their literary pursuks^ThTs^ he 

convictions earned him the resDecr nf fh u- T v s f nousness of his religious 
to Kyoto from ■- 

instruct him in Zen practice GiHn o] , ? ascern re S*°ns in order to 

of China, especially Confucianism, which'heTet foth"^™ ^ Wi ? d0m 
modem interpretations With full rnnfM • l- rt ^ m ,ts traditional and 

dpte brought the new of th°3n 

years old, and had the privilege of assisting his sick master Muso for an entire 

attained 01 - 6 r I ^ ^ Wen eamest, V and seems to have 

amed certain enlightenment experiences. After three years he was sent to 

whn 7 J 'i ’ Wh r R L° Zan W3S abbOC - ° id6 W3S am0n g the monks with 
whom Zekkai went about his daily practice. During this stay at Kennin-ji, he 

received from Ryuzan and Gido an excellent foundation in the geju style of the 
Ku-lm school. In 1364 Ryuzan would become abbot of Nanzen-ji, but during 
t f\ ten ^ CarS tbat ^ e kk a ' spent at Kennin-ji he became acquainted with some 
of the most prominent Zen personalities of the time. After a short stay in eastern 
Japan he finally fulfilled his long cherished desire to travel to China. 

His ten-year stay (1368-1378) in the Middle Kingdom was a turning point 
in his life. After some delays he finally found a friendly reception—and his own 
master in Chi-t’an Tsung-Ie, who was a disciple of the famous poet-monk Hsiao- 
yin Ta-hsin. The literary style practiced in his temple was essentially different 
from anything Zekkai had known. Mainly under Hsiao-yin Ta-hsin’s inspiration, 
the literary movement of the end of the Yuan period (which, as we already 
mentioned, carried on the tradition of the Sung period to which I-shan I-ning 
belonged) had reached new heights that went well beyond Ku-Iin and his dis¬ 
ciples. Liberated from Zen and Buddhist expressions, this new style was, first 
of all, completely secularized. Its second chief characteristic was a purely artistic 
form called shiroku-benrei~bun, 9} in which alternating lines of four and six char¬ 
acters were rhythmically combined. Like many of his contemporaries, Zekkai 
was excited about this new device and energetically tried to put it to practice. 
During his ten years in China he also visited other monasteries where pupils of 
Hsiao-yin were furthering their master’s literary form. 
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There is no need to detail all the events of Zekkai’s eventful life f 
returned from China. His biographer describes the joy he felt when after rlv ^ 
years of separation he arrived in Kyoto and embraced his old friend Gi^ m 
Gido's help he was appointed abbot of Erin-ji in Kai, where he stay^dfor ^ 
years until the repeated invitations of the shogun Yoshimitsu brought him k l 
to Kyoto. The shogun offered him a number of high offices, but a disagreem^ 
between the two soon arose and Zekkai was banned from the capital in 138^ 
Repenting of his rash action, Yoshimitsu had Gido write ZekkaianH i V. 84 ’ 
*?ck to Kyoto in 1386. Zekkai was head of Toj H i’< from 1386 t o 1391 ^ 

that period Gido died, leaving him the sole surviving disclTe of h! M 
Teacher Mu*i and the recognized leader of the gown movement. So^n thereafter 
m 1392, Yoshimitsu appointed Zekkai abbot of Shokoku-ji whose sub Z . 
Rokuon ; ,n had been the traditional residence of the soroku In tim^ 7 TE ' 
would also occupy this highest office of the gozan system Twice k ^, kkai 

from the office of abbot at Shokok.. i: k.„ u Y , 1 Wlce he withdrew 
immediately.” He e„ f „ V ed the 

hiS fc WUh the " d ““ 

he had on the devj^m decisive influence 

between his leadership and the exrlwl JT ^ Pe ?‘ a y ,mportant is the contrast 
age. Gido must have sEffId a gf a d ea l f °* Gid ° ShQshin - In old 

had introduced, but these different fron ^ the chan ge of course that Zekkai 
was due as much to the even peace I 1 /°^ * nt ° an 0pen dis P ute - Th‘ s 
respect that Zekkai had for his’ older 8 ^character of Gido as to the abiding 
followed the advice and directions In practical decisions Zekkai 

•n Asian sentiments. 96 hlS e der ’ a P ract >ce that is deeply rooted 

he *»■■««. well ptotacmd at 

hma. This is even more the case wirb^Jk succumbed to the influence of 
passionately devoted himself as a true L^ " u " With Gid6 > for Zekkai 
Chinese artist Hsiao-yin had crear^ TV , he new poetic style that the 
disciple, Chi-tan. Hilworks were tho^ S* had ,ea ™ d from FWyin’s 
it into the Chinese character of the Ug J ^ aSt 3 Chinese mold and easily 
W 0 went 30 far as to dress according ^ ^^ikaga shogun Yoshimitsu, 

style and artistic taste were in frill acco^TU^ fashions - 9? In this sense, life- 
gozcm movement took place wkhout a^' ^ shift t0 the 5econd P er iod of the 
e considerable differences between the two^ ^ ^ irst P erio d» despite 

primarily by two factors: the close till k^!™ 8 lts sec °nd period was brought on 
shogunate, whose misfortunes were bn ^ move ment and the Ashikaga 
the increasing secularization in the 7 ^°° f ° a ^ ect c h e gown movement, and 

the Zen monasteries. The Ashikaga period came 
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who showed an evident and personal fevoriti ***** Yoshimits u, 

school active under his protection in the ** Zen monks of the 

tirement the shogun formally became a 7e R S? C ‘ tV J ° f Ky0ta After his «- 
himself to Zen practice. But in his own rel^ ^ f ° r SOme time Emitted 

never moved very much beyond the med.V COr ) V1Ctions see «™ that he 
It was to him that the institution of the F ?f nta ,ty of P°P ul ar Buddhism. 
Place it held for a long timeTcivI l n d 11 "T™ the privil ^ d 
monks provided political assistance r L^°il*- Ca matters ' ant * ' n return the 
knowledge of the Chinese language and cVtureT"’ especial ‘y by usin 8 their 
China. Through their uncondit ona s U pt rt o/rr°^ T* ****”* With 

was to mean consul* lo/of powe, C 

ga.nst the central reg.me unchecked. It was only after strenuous effort and 
heavy military action that the rebellion of the Kamakura branch of the Ashikaga 
clan was brought under control. The main family was victorious, but not long 

rernTd h \ ^ ’ ** mUrder ° fsh6gun Yoshinari, one of Yoshimitsu’s sons, 
reminded both the government and the people of how precarious and dangerous 

the times were. By the middle of the century the rule of the Ashikaga, though 
still in command, had weakened and begun its downward spiral. The shogunate’s 
ill fortunes were bound to have their effects on the go*an movement. 

The secularization of the monks was another factor in the decline of the 
goszn monasteries. During the movement’s first period, literary concerns, which 
ormed the heart of the gozan movement, had religious content and were tightly 
bound with the spiritual strivings of the monks. But with the adoption of a 
profane literary style, a fundamental change set in that led, at first slowly but 
then every more precipitously, to a total secularization. During the first generation 
after Zekkai the representatives of the movement were all qualified literati of 


great reputation. Donchu Doho (1365-1409) 98 a Dharma disciple of Kukoku 
Myoo (1328—1-407)," who had received the Dharma from Muso’s first disciple 
Mukyoku Shigen and served as abbot in the Shokoku-ji and Tenryu-ji monas¬ 
teries, was a member, like so many of his contemporaries, of Zekkai’s school 
and imbibed his literary style. Another highly gifted student of Zekkai, lsho 
Tokugan (dates unknown), 100 who was head of Tenryu-ji and Nanzen-ji, counted 
among his students two of the leading representatives of the go&m movement 
during the middle of the fifteen century: Zuikei Shuho (1391-1473) and Kisei 
Reigen (1403-1488). 101 The Shoichi line was also represented by a number of 
monks who could trace their connections back to the abbot of Tofuku-ji, Mugan 
Soo (d. 1374); 102 among them the most notable was Giyo Hoshu (1361-1424), 
whom Zen literature of the time describes as “a man of the Way without equal." 
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It was Giyo who introduced the shogun Yoshimochi to the Zen mmm . In 
He also served as abbot of Tofuku-ji and Nanzen-ji munity - 01 

During the first half of the fifteenth century Muso’s exemplary disciole r m- 
was not entirely forgotten. Although a number of Zen monks recalled k G ‘ d ° 
with a kind of sad devotion, the literary style of the time was tom 11 d memo,y 
by the secular methods of duralm-bun. and the go*m mastets 
t an monks, and more often academicians than poets. They pursued lire 
for the sake of literature, which eventually had a negative impact on thii T 
Convent,on became mote important than artistic creativity vll st 

h«dIL y — -»* Passed on, no one da“ ,X ~ 

beaming played an important role in the Gozan monasteries Ok- , 
sics and history being the favored areas of studv. Texts were 
and then commented on in Japanese Tke m „ ‘ . . e earne< ^ b y heart 

lastic formation, open to both Zen student "“ l ? nes b ® carne centers of scho- 
as means of fostering general education Indeed k^’ ^ blgbly re 8 ar ded 
to the education of the nXn shZd n. I the C °T butio " of Zen monks 
(Ashikaga Cakko), founded L th^ Ashikaga ***** 

renewal after 1400 due borh tn rk 83 ^ ami y in * *^0, experienced a vital 
all to the experienced direction of tLTn monkf'^F N ° rizane and above 
remained the only place where one ™„ld • ^ S ° me time this scho ° l 

classics. On the other end of the educaf education in the Chinese 

Zen monks, conducted ^ tn,m ' Buddhist P^sts, mainly 

Zen ethlcs and 

accelerated. Under Yoshimasa (1435-1490^,! e P°* ,tIca * and cultural decline 
shogun from the Ashikaga clan the Onin w/ the last si & ni h cant 

the shogunate. When Yoshim^a ascenTed^ ( ! 467 " 1477) the fate of 
nation tom apart by division and cnnf d d thr ° ne ’ he looked out over a 
interested in the beauty of art than in dT° n ’ ^ SilKe the young ru,er was more 
deteriorated until the country was eneulf f? Ven ? ment o{ the nation, the situation 
wars, dubbed the Onin Wa7fOnmT > “V** W ° rSC ° f aU the medievaI civiI 
the turmoil began ( 1467 - 1469 ) r r T °f a , rer tbe name of the era in which 
the shogunate. In 1464 the childless Y™k° U8ht TV the right of succ ession to 
monk brother, who forthwith .hSI*5 T™ ^ pr ° mised *e throne to his 
Yoshimi. A year later, however, a so hl ^ monas tic life and took the name 
fether wished his son to be his succes^r" "d C ° Yoshimasa - Naturally, the 
began. The powers that be took sides and^ '* th ' S time that the P rob,ems 
for ten years and leave Kyoto in ashes Tk ^ ° n 3 War that would ,ast 
cause of the superior gains of either d l 6 W3f fina,ly came to an end not 
worn out from the fighting. During the' 6 fl Ut S ' mp * y becau se both sides were 

g0 ™ ment t0 make wa y f or his son Yn u?? 101 . Yosbimasa withdrew from the 
in 1489 Yoshimasa bestowed the suer Sh ‘ hlSa ' in ,47 4; after Yoshihisa’s death 

succession on Yoshitane. a son of Yoshimi. 
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with whom he had been reconril A n 

continued after the war, leading historian the aris '<*ratic families 

burst of gozan art. During^the Onin Wai *?"!"• ° n ' final 

Temple of the Golden Pavilion (Kinkaku-ii) bud Tt ’’"S* V ‘ nSp ' red by the 
in 1397, drew up plans to construer act by bls P re decessor, Yoshimitsu, 

of the Silver Pavilion (Oinkaku-ji),** Temp,e 

culture has been given to this period of f j * ° i^ e City ’ tbe term Higashiyama 
was destined for a rapid deJL ft hi" Thou S b this culture 

Japanese art. The determinative role here * Ceab| c pIace in the h '«ory of 
Five Mountains. h Wa$ p ayed by the Zen m °nks of the 

(HiImqT Pr ? mi r em ? * e . Zen monks of this Period was Osen Keizan 
as abbot of ShSkok* 106 d ^ GancbQ ’ wbo exercised great authority 
TVironph W S . h0k0 . ku ' J ‘ and Nan2en ')i ^d as holder of the office of soroku. 

its ma H h ‘ S dlSCiP eS ' thC movement was catT ied on into the next century, 
its main remaining purpose being the transmission of Chinese culture. In the 

gown monasteries, popular Buddhism, including the practice of the nembutsu, 
blended with Chinese science and art, as well as with basic elements of Japanese 
culture. Not limited to literary and academic activities, the process of secular- 
ization also pervaded daily life in the monasteries, expressing itself in empty 
pomp, rivalries, ambition, the cooling of monastic fervor, and other signs of 
corruption. This led many serious Zen disciples to abandon the gozan monasteries 
in order to find stricter forms of practice with other masters. It is superfluous 
to list the details of this widespread decline. 

Zen historians have often been critical of the gozan movement. The article 
m the Zengaku daijiten on gozan literature, which calls this period "the golden 
age in the history of Chinese literature in Japan,” comes to this conclusion: 


From the perspective of the original Zen school, gozan literature must be 
called a defective product: still, it occupies a permanent and important 
place in the history of Japanese literature and played a key role in the 
formation and development of Chinese culture [in Japan]. 107 

This is not the only possible verdict on the matter. An authentic form of Zen 
was still dominant during the first period of the gozan movement; it was only 
during the second period that secular Chinese literature began to color the spirit 
of Zen. Moreover, the movement’s contribution to the overall educational level 
of the nation remains a positive one. Nevertheless, it is true that the gozan 
movement, like the Ashikaga shogunate that patronized it, ended in failure. It 
was the stream of tradition flowing outside the movement of the Five Mountains 
that carried Zen forward into Japanese history, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
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NOTES 

I. Collcutt, Five Mountains, pp. I09ff. On the following see chapter 3 of r I. . 
book, pp. 91-129. The title kanji (‘'official monasteries”), which the temples ,cutt s 
system use, describes their adherence to the state. Such official temoles^n r , he *° Mn 
open to monks from all Buddhist schools (pp. 29, 112 ). This was not the case iT] 
but a trace of this openness can be seen in the fact that any monk of a m „n *.-* pan ' 

to the gozan could be made abbot. Outstanding monks were often nla be ,° nglng 

other as administrators of different gown monasteries Distincr fr ? ^ ° nC after the 
regime of the Five Mountains (gozan no Z7 wZ, ^ monasteries of the 

w; <mw in Rlnka (mn m ' n ,hTXwJofT e " from ** 

one line (ic/iiryu sojo sei) was in effort r„„ a- l principle of succession in 

Zen mK ,Z dn,4 -he^WdlfS; SSSw TZ *""<"*« <n 

tacion in his "Chusei tens/riishi no kenkyd. pp . 367-40rThe ae 3 ' Shm ' d . eta,led prescn ' 
modifications Of minor or major imp^rmnce ^ mn * ma * ofte " underwent 

2. See chapter 14 above, note 134 and the accompanying text. 

• See the tables in Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 110 . 

under Go-Daigo (Five M oumafo VTlO^ThkY" ^ ^i '" 8 of the gozan monasteries 
of Jhe Ten Tempfc Ohsecn, and was ‘££££?££££ 

5. Collcutt, Five Mountains, pp. 117 - 23 . 

6. See Nihon bukkydshi II, pp . 173 ft; 

I tW ° eXamp,es ‘ « Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. , 24 . 

speaking publk in ^ ki earl V °n to the German- 

OE 2 (1955): 86-108. The not« include ^ Zen-Meister." 

sizeable literature on National Teacher Muso inTaoa ' '° g If phlcal refer ences. There is a 
introduction to the edition and modern lan™ ?' ° utstanding is Yanagida Seizan’s 
Muso Kokushi goroku (T. 2555, vol. 80 ) L TuTf'T ° (Mus6 ’ s collected sa V ings ' 

Huata Koji m vol. 4 of the collection of • f 8 ' ^ urther ‘ see the essay on Muso by 
monograph b» Tan*,™,, Tnkeji M °JT ^ 2< "’ «’• 233 ^ 8 - See also rhe 
Zeogokw dai|&„ pp. and ' « **«* (Tokyo 1958) and rhe entries in rhe 

Tenryu-j, has been published by Nara Motora« -i A KP ° Tt ° n the monastery of 
(Kyoto, 1978). V Nara M «otatsuya m the collection Temples and Shrines 

Hirata, p. 238. ^ ^ ** tit,es in ^ "Muso Kokushi," p . 92, note 29. Cf. 

sources, Zoku gunsh^j^ lol.^SL * 0 shdgaku 7 ICT f ,M ). in the collection of Japanese historical 

MuS<5 Kokushi 8°roku, pp. 58ff, 68ff PIDVlnCe ° f Ka '’ *“ 1,16 detaiIe d account in Yanagida. 

3 y anagi ^ Musa kokushi goroku lP . 69 

4 * anag,da ’ Kokushi goroku, p . 76 . 

J\ Mu *> gave the name to himself Van, vi . 

Muso was bom as a Zen monk from the dream^M^ an , impressive description of how 
15. On Shinchi Kakushin see pp 29 31 ^ K ° kUshi gOT ° ku ' pp ' 72ff) - 

,6 - See the brief biography in Zengaku dai; 7 ten * > t p W |^ VC 
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all students of Un-hsiTaXg ; ^ and Tokei Tokugo, 

18. On 1-shan I-ning, see pp. 169-70 above. 

Seizan in the collated an J annotated by Yanagida 

pieces (anecdotes, quotations, and so forth) to rL sS P ^ StreWn with h 8 ht 
disciple Ejo. and also to »inn^I^ edited b * ^ 

21.' H^T *'^^**^^^* 240 ‘ 

here in the orJkTgve^ of events that are repeated 

Hirata. the enlightenment follows imS a ^ “ 

£&* « with M* „ - “ 


22; ^ M 1C ’-. and P 3183 " Matsunaea (foundation of Japanese Buddhism vol 2 D 2291 
ascnbe Musos inclinations to the esoteric largely to the influence of Koho Kenn.chi 

S"wtn ,k" S ,wo TenLcrd d ‘ m “"" disci '’ k relationship did w .fcm 

between the two. Kenmchi did not exert any noteworthy influence on Muso. 

23. On the following, see Yanagida, Muso Kokushi goroku, pp. 81-82. 

83 2 -86 MUSC K ° kUShi g0T ° kU P ' 83 ' Yana8ida deSCHbeS Che enli 8 htenment Process, pp. 


„ 25 ;. Hlrata ’ ^ vo! - 4l P- 235 - Yanagida uses the expression mushi dokugo, meaning 
enlightenment by oneself, without a master’* (p. 384), 

26. See the enlightenment verses in Chinese and Japanese translation in Yanagida, 
Muso Kokushi goroku, p. 305. An easily understandable paraphrase is given in Hirata 
Zen, vol. 4, p. 235. 

27. Keitoku dentoroku, book 2. See Chang Chung-yuan, Original Teachings ofCh'an 
Buddhism, pp. 219-26. On the enlightenment experience, see p. 220 (suddenness and 
resolution through a noise). 

28. See Hirata, Zen, vol. 4, p. 236, 

29. Yanagida, Muso Kokushi goroku, p. 89. 

30. Yanagida, Muso Kokushi goroku, p, 384; cf. p. 89. 

31. On this see Zengaku daijiten Ip. 337. Cf. Yanagida, Muso Kokushi goroku, p. 89. 

32. See the section in Yanagida, Muso Kokushi goroku, pp. 91-94; H. Brinker, Die 
Zen-buddhisiische Bildnismalerei in China und Japan, pp. 163-66 (with reproductions); and 
the brief biography in Zen Dust, pp. 150-51. 

33. See chapter 9 on the Zen movement after Huhneng in vol. 1 of the present work, 
where the famous passage from the Keitoku dentoroku is cited on p. 161 and note 30. 

34. In particular, the portrait in Sembutsu'jh which for a time had been in Nanzen- 
ji; on the portrait, see Brinker, Die zen-buddhistische Bildnismalerei m China und Japan, 
p. 165. 

35. Yanagida, Muso Kokushi goroku, p. 93. 

36. Cf. Yanagida, Muso Kokushi goroku, p. 385. 

37. Hirata, Zen, vol. 4, p. 236. Hirata does not go any further in his description of 
the conditions, but there are also other Japanese historians who report on abuses in 
Engaku'ji, even though from the outset it had been administered by Zen masters of high 
standing. 
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38. The events are reported in relevant historical studies of Japan. 

39. Although Muso had never visited China, he was familiar with 

the Zen schools during the Sung period. He cites the rule book Biyo shm^Ch ^^ 
yung ch mg-kuei). Collcutt has offered a completed Enelish trandar- /l , ^in., Pei- 

kakm in his book Five Mountains. Although the thirty-two ankt^tteT’* S**’' 
in his view admit of any logical ordering, he has arraneed them ; H C do n °t 

wTEf* co * munity ' and the monastic ,ife - See the 

40. Cited in Yanagida, Muso Kokushi goroku p 39 

% m °; k ; ° n h IV 3 feW '^^^^^^tlcal 1 hfe^racdc^Ze^expresdy ^ ^ 

43- Tadayosh. apparently came to his end by poisoning. 

‘rt. Cited in Hirata, Zen, vol. 4, dd 237—.1ft i 

amone ** —i>-5SJKT" are sin8,ed 

Kokushi g^;°i25 e He'does 00^1^^' 5008 Z ** ™ Yana * ,da > Mu * 6 

on'p* 

«“"S's Mui6 ' ! p " ionali,v - 

* *■ UMiZk »• 2 «' 

5 , 247 - 48 . 

r 2 ' 3 - 55 - Fw “ 

the ■*** ,n ,he 

* Chap- 54 , lift* **"**««* PP- 268-69. 

55. 2i5 - 2 °- 

Mncta-mc^, ^p. 55. p 22 ,' 

Mactom^fc, chap. 56, p. 222 

■ ‘ h »P- 56. pp. 225-24. 

Mucfiu-moiuto, chap. 57 , p. 224 

Yanagida, Miu 6 kokushi goroku, p. 117 

Yanagida, Muid kokushi goroku, p. ,22 


57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61 . 
62. 
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64. Muchu-mondo, chap. 90, p. 246. 

65. Muchu-mondo, chap. 57 FU i u 

a justifica'ion of the aesthetic world vfcTtf t? 5 ! mponant c ^er, 

66 . There are a number of works in rh h “ Muso Kokush '." PP- 103-106. 

gozan literature. On their importance in Zen Buddhi litCratUre fhat treat «■* 

poets of the Five Mountains (00^^ " f* V ° ,Ume 0n the monk ' 

the style of which is i y“ ° f *' S “*' m S “8 period, 

vol. 8, pp. 34ff. ^ an P 6110 ^* Nihon no zen-goroku , 

n,™* “"liit” 1 p f £' ,apan ' se foreit rf 
uL ££ "i P ' Ti° n ,h ' •-» I-*"— - 

a PPears ip rf* Zep^Sn^^ ^ ^ A « Wy 

71. See the brief biography that appears in the Zengaku daijiten II, p . 837. 

72. Tamamura, Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 8, p. 36. 

t 73 , .9 n L SeSS0 ^ YQbai - see Tamamura, Nihon no zen-goroku. vol. 8, pp. 155-164- see 
the brief biography in the Zengaku daijiten II, p. 1245. 

74. Tamamura, Nihon no zen-goroku. vol. 8, pp. 38-41; see the brief biography in the 

Zengaku daijiten II, p. 649. F y 

75. On his school, Kongo doka, see the entry in Zengaku daijiten I, pp. 365-66 Cf 
Imaeda II, pp. 168ff. 

76. See the entry on geju (Skt., gdthd) in Zengaku daijiten I, p. 269. On its literary 
significance see Tamamura, Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 8, pp. 38ff. 

77. Tamamura, Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 8, p. 41. 

78. Tamamura, Nihon no zen-goruku, vol. 8, p. 45, 

79. Imaeda II, pp. 185, 170-71. 

.80. See note 133 to chap. I and its corresponding text above. 

81. Tamamura, Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 8, pp. 48-49; Imaeda II, pp. 170-71, 

82. For example in Tamamura, Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 8, pp. 49-50; Imaeda II 
p. 170. 

83. On the following, see also the appraisal of this first period by Imaeda in the section 
“From the North Mountain to the East Mountain,” Imaeda II, pp. 187-88. 

84. On the background, as well as the events preceding and following this unusual 
incident, see Col leu tt, Five Mountains, pp. I20ff. 

85. On Shun’oku Myoha, see Imaeda II, pp. 181-82; cf. Tamamura, Nihon no zen- 
goroku, vol. 8, p. 58; Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 111. 
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86. Light is shed on the phenomenon by Tamamura in his sections on Gido Sh* k 
(Nihon no zengoroku, vol. 8, pp. 76-105) and Zekkai Chushin (pp. 105-26) Tam USh ' n 
takes it as of central importance in the development of the go M n movement 

vol 8,^58™" T ° kkCn SeC ImaCda PP ' ,84_85: TamamUra ’ Nihon no zen-goroku, 

88 . Chugan Engetsu is the only Japanese disciple to have received the seal nf m i- l 
enment in China from Master Tung-yang Te-hui the comDiler nf i-h en ^8ht- 

Chokushu Hyakujd shingi (Chin., Chih-hsiu Pai-chartg chmg kJe, T 2025) mlei 

have been familiar with the rule in China becaus^he had aTmady le^oul™ 
1332, well before its compilation, dated 1336. The text was orobablv hrn k P ,n 
Japan in ,350 and in 1356, fully twenty yea. after its 

Zen monk Kokyo Myosen (d. 1360), a Japanese Dharma heir of ChWho Ck ** 
c en g (Jpn., Seisetsu Shocho). Chugan Engetsu and his co-disciple Gido Sh“ k* 

ori8 ! nal “P ure ^ oTpak 

stantiate such a relationshiD Th* ., edle * ess . we any materia, to sub¬ 
well known rule attribut^ to on the origins of the 

W bttn available in , “ '' “ ‘" d f ed Pai-chang's rule 

existed, was lost. On the foreaoine sta In.’. A t °l ‘ thii “*'• if “ ev ' r 

56-72, especially pp. 6 7 ffi Collcntt, fine 

thest»ttbio^ph v TCra‘i!Jto 1 i““ a <n ° re86) ' « Ittxeda II. p. 183, and 

otwt-'ir P ' 100) ' °- S ™°"> >l» «»es 

see A History of Japan 1334-1615 dd 161-Aa Ctai ed treatm ent he devotes to Gido; 

91 On r k f ' P”' 101-00. 

With the running ^Kennin^Kyoto^n^htnT"’’ PP k ^ ^ W flRt entmsted 
long after the death of the shogun he w i s ^^8 un Voshimitsu; not 

Nenten-ji. On the “ *• otde, as abbot of 

amamura, Nihon no zengoroku, vol. 8, pp W ^ ‘ m P OIt ant offices, see 
92. See Imaeda II nn 183-84 t 

the , Sh °" bi ° gra P h V in Zengaku pp.^sT ****** * PP ' ,05 “ 26 * ^ 
zengoroku, volI^S.^ (T ° kVO ' 1959) ’ PP- 423 ~ 27 : cf. Tamamura, Nihon no 

Five Mountains, p. 106. * ** memor,al tem P le of the Ashikaga family; see Collcutt, 

95. The temple was destroyed by f ire in no, , . 

reconstruction and was for the third time c a l ^ ' ^ Which Zekkai made ** its 
no zen-goroku. vol. 8 , p. 11 3 . ™ CaHed on to be its abbot. See Tamamura. Nihon 

two wings, each of which 8 ' p ’ l 17 ) compares Gido and Zekkai 

97. See Sansom Japan: A Short Cultural History, p t0 ^ in flight - 
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98. See Imaeda 11, p . 18 « an J f . , . 

99. See Imaeda II, p. |88, and the , ne ' 0graphy m daijiten II, p . 940 . 

100. See Imaeda II, p . 188, and the brief blo 8 ^ U * p ' 1187 ■ 

P °\*t ,m " da "■ p - ,91 ' ^ *•« Cph V r : ZiZLX p m n 

if 0 ^i£3Sr^m“ during *• M,,rom “ h ' ^ <. 

InJapafaTTchS iT"" rf 

2 : ££££." p! m? see ,he bioeraphv ln ■■ *» 
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The Rinka Monasi-Prigc 


The gozan temples, and the entire svstem „ 

be regarded as representative of Japanese Zen^ UP them ’ C3n right,y 
This is especially true since the Five Temples T® *' . M ” omachi Period, 
for the most parr are all still well preserved P ■ f Kv0to and KaIn akura, which 
reminder of the might and A 1Z7 ^ Ivmx ‘ a ' 
although the central significance of the nn8 ,apa " s middl ' *«• Y « 

the movement by itself does not give uc a r tT !° Vemem cann °t be questioned, 
history; i, was a'par, of a much LZ picZ Ue T ° f Ztn 

.he so-called Rinka monasteries, also deserves our attenhon PiC ' U "' 

According to Nakamura Hajime, the distinguishing characterise nf 
R.n a monasteries is that they were "the large temples of 
rural areas, in contrast to the so-called Sorin temples of the Zen school of Kyoto 
Kamakura, and so forth, which were found in urban centers.”' The rwod.stin- 
gu.sh.ng features of the Rinka monasteries, then, are their detachment from the 

under Rink ^ ^ ^ ^ COnCrete,y - ^ a P anese historians list 

P , d R n , ka mo " astenes the foundations of the Soto school with its center in 

rk^M *’ u ° f j^ Dai ° ,ine 2 Centered in Daitoku-ji, and the monasteries of 
the Myosh.n-j. and Genju lines. Unlike the gozan system, the Rinka monasteries 
aid not form a well-organized institution and loosely included numerous Zen 
monasteries in rural areas as well. 

In the Chinese Zen literature of the Sung period, the terms sorin and rinka 
sonify Zen monasteries and Zen communities respectively. The striking metaphor 

of a “forest” of Zen disciples—as in the expression zenrm meaning “Zen-forest"_ 

was very popular. Both images, rinka (sometimes read ringe) meaning “under 
the forest” or “under the thicket," and sorin meaning “lavish undergrowth," 
belong to the same root metaphor. During the Muromachi period in Japan the 
two expressions were contrasted. “There was in the Zen school," Tamamura 
Takeji tells us, “a group that resented the control of the bakufu; they lived 
mainly in the countryside and devoted themselves industriously to purely religious 
activities. To distinguish this group from the gozan line, they were called Rinka." 3 
The Rinka monasteries were also called Sanrin (literally, “mountain forest"), 
whereas gozan institutions were sometimes referred to as gozan-sdri n. 


DAITOKU-JI AND ITS FOUNDER 

The history of the Rinzai line that is centered in Daitoku-ji predates the founding 
of the monastery. This line is known in Japanese Zen history as the O-to-kan 
line, after the names of the three prominent masters who founded it: Nampo 
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Jdmyo (titled Daio Kokushi, 1235-1308), Shuho Myocho (titled Daito Ko- 
kushi, 1282-1338), and Kanzan Egen (1277-1360). 4 Nampo belongs to the 
Kamakura period. We discussed him and his unique place in the history of Jap¬ 
anese Zen in our chapter on the implantation of Rinzai Zen in Japan, above 
During his eight-year stay in China he studied only the most authentic Zen and 
then brought it back to Japan, where he spent decades teaching it to his disciples 
among whom there were individuals of extraordinary quality. We mention him 
here because as the master of Shuho Myocho, the founder of Daitoku-ji he 

represents the beginning of the most influential Rinzai line in all of Japanese 
Zen history. 

u - JflT* surround f 'g ure of Nampo's famous chief disciple, Shuho Myo- 
cho. Bom in the province of Harima, not far from modem Osaka, he was 
credited with extraordinary deeds and words while still a boy; it is said he was 
only ten years old when he grew tired of child’s play and became disgusted with 
the things of the world. He was turned over to a Vinaya master for his further 
education. He dedicated himself forthwith to the study of Buddhist teachings 

medTr" R ^ And s0 - «*» • Waster, he began to practice 

meditation. Burning with the desire to follow the way, he soon set out on a 
pilgrimage to various monasteries and hermitages. 

He was twenty-two when he knocked on the monastery door of Maniu-ii 

lidfTvl b ? ed MaSt " K6ha Kennichi for Emission. The doors opined 
and Shuho began h,s monastic life. His faithful practice soon brought hSTm 

this t me hi P h r, Th° f f, n " ehK " ra ' n! tha ' »as verified by Kennichi. Around 
in H04 Namp ° J ° mv6 ha<i arrived in Kyoto, summoned there 

aid s'hu rc hoTlt'Tr ^ Uda c Namp ° «“-lmown for his £5 

SstT« Nft th 'd 1“ ° f l bb °' a ' W. ShQhafoUowed; Shat 
Ten Z,tftefa” ' d “T ' h f mMt to P<«ant oroorhs of his life. 

enmenti^He^had beenwodcinetlth t ra 'k^ bab ^ experienced his great enlight- 

ography reports he mdT I T koan ° fV “"'"'en’s batrier. As his bi- 
he found himself in a state ^ ^if- ? though the barrier and at that moment 
covered in sweat he haJ^T 3 ° pposites were harmonized. His body 
rhe Estet^ '^hMn mT"' 5 q ?' taK - Hearing of his experience! 

Now today Z have ras^d ,h 7 e'T f Saw YOn '">'n enter my room, 
men.” P “ Sed ' hrou S h th ' barrier. You must be a second Yun- 

TT-a next day, Shuho brought the master two stanras of poetry: 

Having once penetrated the cloud barrier 

The living road opens out north, east, south, and west. 

At every stepdiTpure wtodri™™" 8 r ° aming ’ neither host nor S uest> 
the golden-hued monk [KlSyapa) bows respectfully and returns. 
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Having read the poem, the master wore in the m a rgin: 

am no, Ifa >«"!'» ® darkness. I 

- T r -5-- 

robe (kesa). ' master bestow "d on his disciple a ceremonial 

himself: " KV ° ra ' “ here h ' «*- 

perience had confirmed. He lived in a’hem ! mport J nce of which his own ex- 
Mountain, where day and night h ™ST? ^ *° Un *°'ii on the East 
patriarchs. His biography reports thathe ^ W3y rransmi «ed by the 

he guided a growing number of followers Z™ ° b l ‘ V,0US of hun 8 er and cold as 
Zen tradition, as the chronicles rell L° n ® tbe wa Y- Utterly dedicated to 
Keimki, dentamlcu in a period of only f„Tty d' v “ P " d ,hinr volljm « of the 

in K»o,r^ ri t7^ n ltrh hiS StaV Witi ; *' be6Sa,S ° f *' bridge 

reached rhe imperial X« Tc^L^T '’ *' “** a ” d .'™ 
Emperor Hanazono himself—decided ro find n \ S< ? Urces say ir was 

t C ' ,S :n b ' Sgar - br ° U8ht a h 381 "' of makuta mets'mth UdbTsh-h-' 

showed them ro the beggars, and said: "I will give a melo^o » f ' 

zz using h,s fee -: N ° ~iKsit: 

“Jr 3nd Sa,d u ^' Ve ° ne to me w *rhout using your hands!” His bright eyes 

S a bZr aY ' h “ pai r f n ink drawine of Hational Master Dairo 

and 88 k Wltb hls !traw mat and hat and a begging bowl in his left hand 

h *a,Th-k e - P ' C " ,re He i nSCr ! bed hm Verses d « cribln 6 ^is story. Tradition hai 
it that Shuho was tmmediately taken to the imperial palace, where he wa, given 
monastic robes. 

Emperor Hanazono delighted in conversing with the famous monk. Ac- 
cording.to tradition, he once asked rhe master, who was sitting in front of him 
clad in his monastic habit: 


“Is it not a matter of unthinkability that the Buddha-Dharma should 
face the Royal Oharma on the same level?” 

Daito replies, “Is it nor a matter of unthinkability that the Royal Dharma 
should face the Buddha-Dharma on the same level?” 7 

The answer was as sharp as it was deep, and the emperor was satisfied. 

More reliable is the report that in 1315 Shuho built a hermitage in the 
district of Murasakino, in the northwest of Kyoto, and named it Daitoku (“Great 
Virtue”). His reputation in the capital was growing, and his conversations with 
Emperor Go-Daigo in the palace became more and more cordial. In 1324 the 
emperor gave him a rather extensive piece of land to a large monastery, and 
under the direction of a Tendai monk (who, after a religious discussion, became 
especially devoted to Shuho) a circle of friends and benefactors developed to 

support the project. In February of 1327, in the presence of the two emperors_ 

the retired Hanazono and the reigning Go-Daigo—the festive dedication of the 
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monastery took place: 8 During the ceremonies Shuho spoke special word 
gratitude for his deceased master, Daio Kokushi. S of 

Emperor Go-Daigo continued to shower Shuho wtth favors. On three df- 
ferent occasions Shuho was obliged to turn down the emperor’s offer to m k 
him abbot of Nanzen-ji. 9 Shuho spent most of the following period at Daitok ! 
ji, interrupted only by a visit of one hundred days in 1331 to visit Sofuku ii l* 
Kyushu, a temple built in metnoty of Daio Kokushi. The cleatest expression of 
the Emperors goodwill came in 1333, when he tatsed Daitoku-ji to the tank rf 
fct monastery of the countty and then placed it alongside Nanten-ji a, the 
head of the hst of monasteries in the following year. A, the same time 
Daitoku-J, was granted the privilege of selecting its abbots exclusively from the 
generational line of its own disciples, a departure from the regulations of the 

Tl When Emperor Oo - Dai e» feced to leave the canitaVand 

t e Ashikaga assumed full power, Daitoku-ji was reduced to the rank of one of 
the Ten Temples (jissetsu), and in 1431 fteely withdrew from thegotun system 
The monastery of Daitoku-ji and its abbot enjoyed the full favor 

^"te^ 

^t^r hd sh6 ' 6 “* 
- in -— 

“ 0 'b half ' 0 “ P0S " i0n ' Wi ' h V ° Ur lialf-opened. 

vou Ztt&ZZ aTfe,LT b r"” tha ' V °u 
mother and father mecr. k c er ‘ ® e ^° re y ou we re bom of your 

bom, before heaven was e ° K m ° ther and fatber themselves were 

form. Your original countena^ ^ f k™ eartB ’ ^ e ^° re 1 took on human 

a thing has neither color nor fom Tke fon^e"’ ^ ^ co “ ntenance 

has taught: “Buddha hnrlu i ra. ™ ess cm Ptmess. Thus the Buddha 

tenance. One may calift Cha ,[ acter can ex Ptess one’s original coun- 

One had endured six ear !fsIr ? T"* Buddha ’’ “Wh*" the Exalted 

lightened state he looked upon the" 8 ' tatl ° n 0n VuIture Peak, in his en- 

tenance.” 12 Daito offers other exampkTlf 8 Tk^ behdd H ' S ° riginal C ° Un ' 
chronicles, which he knew very weU H enl ‘ 8h . te L nment from the early Zen 
triarchs, to the “six gates” of FWUk- ik reached back to the Zen of the Pa- 
be apocryphal 13 ), to Hui-neng’s PbtfoZ'T - (which have since been shown to 
period. In his well-known wofk Dll™, wl' C ° WOrks from the Tang 
himself to be a classical Zen master ords ™ Kana (Kana-hogo) he shows 
transmitted to him bv the Chin ’ racm8 tbe or igins of the Zen tradition 

Hsii-t’ang Chih-yii and by Ta-hui tILTl ^k^ S L Ung peri ° d ’ especia,ly by 

on seated meditation (zazen) koan 8 80 3nd h . ls ^hool. His practice centered 

any authentic exploration into the selfTTnVt^'^ he considered requisite for 

* nc ^ experience of enlightenment. 
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Rooted'in (K^ma^otv of Zen^radkron^hisT^ T'a ^ di ' d ' “ 

master's heat,. To this day, wUhZ "’»‘ was closes, the 

Zen hall of the Rintai school. What follows “.‘^^1:”' 

uS **' P-— of 

assemble to read the sutras and recite the Lan^'^ “ numbers 

at night and to content themselves with n C ° SK ,n medicacion 

the rule and follow the Way. If they do not'hdd I ^ le ” he [ n observe 
wonderful way of the Buddhas and rU , ^I dear to their hearts the 

ar5=rftsSr‘=**JK 

But tf there is one who spends his days out in the field, under a straw 
roof, eating his damp vegetables and roots from a wobbly kettle if such a 
one is ,n exclusive pursuit of the self, he will meet the old monk face to 
ace day after day and become a person of deep gratitude. M 

The old monk is, of course, the National Master Daito himself. This text 
bears literary resemblances to early Chinese Zen literature. The rejection of all 
external pomp contrasts sharply with the secular leanings of the middle ages in 
Japan while the unique diction, relentless and pressing, reminds one of Lin- 
C I s (Kinzai s) talks. Like the great Chinese master, Daito was not one for half- 
measures. Disciples have to turn inward completely in order to search for the 
self; they must expend every effort in pursuit of enlightenment—as Lin-chi so 
graphically put it, they must embrace authentic homelessness. 

Daito insisted on strict observance of the monastic rule. The rigor of the 
directives he laid down for his monasteries is somewhat surprising. The daily 
order contains three periods for the recitation of sutras and liturgies, four periods 
for zazen, as in the early Buddhist rules, and only two meals, in the morning 
and at noon. Despite his careful regard for older customs, Daito took into con¬ 
sideration the rigors of the Japanese climate and allowed an additional light 
meal in the evening, which is still known in Zen monasteries today as the "me¬ 
dicinal stone” (yakuseki). 15 Students who are not yet permitted to join the med¬ 
itation periods (shami) are to devote their study sessions only to the Buddhist 
canon. In the observance of these external rules, however, Daito always left 
room for inner freedom among his disciples. 16 

Daito was only fifty-five when he contracted a fatal illness. He turned the 
direction of the monastery over to his chief disciple Tetto Giko (1295-1369); 
before dying he gave clear instructions to Tetto not to build a pagoda in his 
honor. As befits a Zen master, he wished to die while sitting in meditation, but 
‘ ‘‘jury to his foot prevented him from assuming a full lotus position. As he felt 
the hour of death approaching, he took his place on the abbot's cushion, and 
with a mighty effort placed his left leg over the right. His bone broke, and blood 
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could be seen on his robe. In this perfect lotus position he penned his f 
poem, which is difficult to render in translation. Roughly put, it goes likTthif 

I have cut off Buddhas and patriarchs; 

The blown hair [swordl is always burnished; 

When the wheel of free activity turns, 

The empty void gnashes its teeth. 17 

mo™ e , Chine “ master ^h’ing-cho Cheng-ch’eng (Seisetsu Shocho 1274- 
039), who at the time of Daito’s death was abbot of Nanzen-ji, is said ’rn h 
been amazed at this farewell poem. "I would not have thought, " he con 
that there could be such a clear-visioned master in Japan. I ain cadrl 
to have met him during his lifetime ” With r ^ enec ^ n ot 

Prominent among Daito’s disciples were Terr^ u- 

<oku-ii. and Kansan Egan, the founder of My&htad ^ 

and studied at Kennin-ii « ,U» r » Un j. n J 1 - letto was from Izumo 

and turned to Dale. He lived many^ong v^rstithlt m'V° M " ?'* 

HentetwithgreatsuccLat^L^H l^' V rn 0 " “ ,he school ' s 

by his disciple Gongai Sochu (015-1390) and ^ ,toku ' J, . and was succeeded 
by Kaso Sodon (1352*1428) Ru rU a r In next generation 

Daitoku-ji, Mke atot all ffi^moL 6 ? ° f ^ ^er, 

decline. S enes In capital, was filing into 

Zen temples of rl^^plnod.«^,1 iT^rth 1 ^’ P ait ° ku 'j' ranks amon e the ^at 
walls, as did numerous Zen Damr*™ n,- - o ^ er ? arts ^ ound a home within its 
calligraphers of Japanese Zen We II k° imse ^ num bers among the foremost 
Daitoku-ji. Towadtheend * *£? t0 abour the S«*n, 
of the tea ceremony. * 6 a ® es ’ Daitoku-ji also became the center 


^ KANZ A N EOEN AND THE MY0SHIN-J1 LINE 
1 he unity that binds the O-rn^L-o 

disciple relationships but more narK "I 35 . 1615 is based not only on their master 
starred constellation played in the K* CU ^ norm ative role that this three 

Master Daitd, the founder of Dairn^ 0 *" -^P^cre Zen. Although the Nationa 
Jomyo and his successor Kanzan Fpen" Jl ’i| SU L PaSSeC * ^ is predecessor Nampc 
dations and set the directions for rk ’c ™ ree ^em together laid the foun- 
At flat glance. i t w^L * v" ° f Rteai Z '" <" Jap™, 
of the three, yet it was his line that ^ Rawan ^o 18 was the least significant 
fame and the endurance of the rJ P r,n )arily responsible for both the future 

of Nagano), the talented young bo^was h°° ’ k°T T Shinano < in the province 
koku Sochu in Kamakura when* K- a roug ^ r ^is ^ at her to his uncle Gek- 

• " e h,s educat 'on as a monk began. He had the 
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good fortune to be able to sn* a 

Kokushi) in Kencho-ji, but after rb Under c ^ e direction of Nampo (Daio 
homeland in Shinan' >» >308 he *3 

the rigorous life of a hermit. Once wh™ ng) ’ where for some time he led 
pened t o heae about t he ■»h “ 

m Kyoto. Immediately he «, o„, f„, th" ” olf a° My * h6 <Dait5 Kokmhi) 
the disciples of the abbot of Daitoku-ji ? *° 0n f ° Und himse,f among 

_ Having received from Shuho the case of “Yn 
koan, Kanzan S pe„, two yeats workinHith „ ' W “ 

To express his Joy over his disciple's Lishm M discovering the solution, 
the following verses: P U 8 ht enment, Master Shuho composed 


Where the Way stands closed and difficult to follow 
Chid clouds constantly embrace the green peaks 

The 7 l raC T " ba,riet " YQ °- rae " hid* the deed 

w„h right vision sees further than ten thotnand miles." 

and dated mithtprl^’iS^l ^'wtZTtify yt^Sd 
enlightenment were opened for him ^ Y ° ld when the doors of 

mouma!!i rolitu^oTlbul^fin'th^'^ ^^^/V^V 0 ^ 0 *' 08 y «' <*“ 

years with farmer^ he^ir^thtmuendirtie^eitrieand 

si! ^is bS“ 

with rh* d d,t f'° n - At the recommendation of his master. Egen complied 

MyOshin Sr 'TI andassu ">«> *e direction of the newly renamed 
iviyostun-ji. He was installed in the post in 1342. 

roof firS i’ M r hin ^ was a rather “"Pretentious foundation. 21 Under a leaky 
r . o that < J ffere d little protection during the rainy season, Kanzan led a simple, 
g rous life with a handful of disciples. National Master Muso told of how on 
a visit he once paid the community the monks had to run to a nearby store in 
order to offer him a few bean cakes. The master was greatly impressed by their 
spirit of poverty. When he returned he is said to have told his disciples that a 
great future for Japanese Zen was taking shape in Myoshin-ji. 

"Shuho left the temple to Daitoku-ji, but the school to Myoshin-ji. *’ 22 This 
terse statement by a monk of that time describes the situation succinctly. Through 
the rigorous Zen style that Egen promoted in his monastery, he passed on the 
authentic spirit of Rinzai to succeeding generations. There was nothing super¬ 
fluous in the entire house: Kanzan was continually demanding that his disciples 
push themselves to their limits. Following traditional Rinzai customs, he made 
use of both staff and shouting. One of the few koan that he assigned was: “For 
Egen here there is no birth-and-death. ,,2J Only those with the firmest resolve 
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could persevere under such rigors. Many left this monastery that lav „„ i 
to call the “crown of the nation’s Dharma caves. ’’ P ° P e catne 

With sincere gratitude, Kanzan Egen, the "patriarch of h.vW- 
(intoku no soshi)," attributed his own achievements to his two predet" 

Nattonal Masters Dale and Dana If he ever forgo, chese ,wo mast' h*' ‘ h ' 
confessed, he would not deserve to have grandchildren. As he felt dearh*" 
pmachtng, he gave his robe to his sole Dharma heir Juo Sohitsu (U 9 Z 3 Z 
decked himself „ UI traveling attlre , and died near „ wjnd ^ ^6-1390), 

Soin (1326-1410), the third successor at Myoshin-ii came from .h ^ Ulri 

of which he had been a member for some time with Kao Sonen wtt i"'' 

Myashin-ii began ,0 Janice" * 

was a close friend of the rebellious Ouchi YoshLo (1356^1399? t Soboku * " 
the wrath of Ashikaga Yoshimitsu. Afrer 4.T k n / h ° ,ncurred 
of Ouchi was quelled in 1399 Mvoshin - u - S !° n great ^ am <Iy 

don. The temple p Jj, 1 SZ T f f 1 “ make >*»'’» testitu- 

been a branch temple of the Daitoku r |- ^ * e monascerv - whlch had 

of Nanren-ji. ° ku ' J ' lme ' was renam «* ^ made a branch 

the b^t^t hTJZ trnetr M 8 bl g° W W3S *»• A ^ 

return to the monastery i ttie Myoshm-jr monks were allowed to 

to the imperial house, began a restore/ * t? k^’ Myolca S ° ei ’ who was related 
1 448), 27 from the Muso line bro^h?" h,S . successor Nipp6 S&hun (1368- 
Gensho (1393-1462), confirmed rk /n C ° mpIetion - Th ^ next abbot. Giten 
Rinka monasteries. C recognition and influence of all the 

renowned abbot Sekko 8 Soshto 040^1486)' U f nder the leadershi P of the 

Onm period, restored order to rhe m ^ 6 ’ 7^°' after the devastations of the 
succeeded in getting back all rk„ onaste ry s internal and economic life and 

best known are the so-called “FouIwI^Men"'T^k h ‘ S discip,es ’ the 

Keisen SoryQ, Gokei Soton and t/Tp^ ;, Tokuho Zenketsu (1419-1506), 
the middle ages, the Myoshin ii I- ^u 0429-1504). Toward the end of 
a firm hold on first place in the Rin/ ^ S ^ sstd that of Daitoku-ji and had 
owever, brought with it a drastic A 9 ^ °° J^ e great ex P ansion that followed, 
despite the overall decadence that k j U ° n °^ en w ‘th popular beliefs.” 28 But 
ept on producing personalities of nr 3 Set * n ’ branch-lines of Myoshin-ji 
me of Toys BohS,whichThis was especially ttue of the 

famous master and the father of modem? 0685-1768Rinzai ’ s 

Japanese Zen. 

ikkyo sojun 

historical background 

The Muromachi period was a time of fin • k- 
movement. After overcoming great initial? # 'T growth for the Japanese Ze 

8 initial difficulties, Zen had struck deep roo 


i’s most 






in Japan, thanks above all rn rh^ i i 

Further details on this period wiHhelp uTundl** T" ^ temples of Kyoto. 

The ruling powers of the Muromachi n* i d ' C more cleari Y- 
favoring them over all other Buddhist A^ partial to &n monasteries 

the weaknesses of the Rinzai school, Jhfch vT*' ^ n ° C b!ind us r ° 
as m the Rinka monasteries. A rise all ton ^ ap P arent ln the gozan as well 
gozan monasteries, as state institu"ions all oc^n re !| diIy ** ‘° 3 fal1 ' While^he 
Rinka monasteries also enjoyed the unre r P ? 3 P ° Slt, ° n of P romin ence, the 
is clearly shown the fart?° f *• **** courr. as 
abbot of Daitoku-ji, was among those considerJ7™ Shuho ’ the founding 
j*. the first temple of the capital day Dairok^ ^ ^ °5' Ce ° f abbot of Nanzen- 
gozan system and later withdrew from the k J ‘ reCeive , d a ,0Wer ranking in the 
foundation of Daitoku-ji, ^co^^^ Iy ’ My6shi "'* a b ™ch 
the capital. 1 C ° Umed amon 8 the most important temples of 

old n^hen heIh™■» was already an 
scries of p„nl K . a “nofofw ° f iK His Mb a 

be resolved. New interpretations of k- i f j Versies be st ‘tred up have yet to 
and perhapscTST/fc.? md f "" “""'‘v >*» advLced 

merely from the uncertainty of historic T!) Hsfficulcres do not result 

netics, medicine, and psycho,o*, 


early development 

Little is known of Ikkyu’s childhood. 30 His mother was most likely a lady of the 
them court of Emperor Go-Komatsu, of the line of Fujiwara. She was dismissed 
from the court during pregnancy and ended up leading an impoverished life in 
a dilapidated house in Saga, a suburb of Kyoto. Ikkyu was only five when he 
was entrusted to a nearby local temple. There he used his exceptional talents 
to acquire a solid knowledge of Chinese history and literature. He especially 
enjoyed poetry and music. With his monk-teacher, he read the Vimalakirti Sutra. 
At the age of thirty he joined the gozan school to study under the poet-monk 
Botetsu of Kennin-ji, and soon mastered the Chinese poetic form of four seven- 
syllable lines. The direction of his life became clear. “The opening of Ikkyu’s 
literary eyes,” writes Yanagida, “determined his entire life." 11 His early poems 
already show great talent. Echoing through his poetry is the tragedy of his mother, 
which instilled in him a deep concern for the plight of women. The imper¬ 
manence of this world also deeply affected him and led him to criticize the 
superficial religiosity that he witnessed all around him. He was disgusted by the 
worldly, ambitious monks of Kennin-ji. During these early years, the dominant 
motifs of his poetry and activity took shape. 

After some four years, he left Kennin-ji and joined the simple, friendly, 
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hermit-monk Ken’o, of the Myoshin-ji line; in the small temple of Saik’ - 
they led a quiet, austere life. Here, too, Ikkyu practiced zazen. His efforts m " Jl 
to have bom good results, but .Ken’o could not verify his enlightenment 
his own had never been verified. Ken’o died at an early age and llrU,-* 11 ** 
overwhelmed by loneliness, despair, and a disgust for life. VU W3S 

The following year, however, he finally found a suitable Zen master in v* - 
Sodo" (052-1428), whom he joined in a small hermitage in Ka,l on ut 
Biwa. Kaso was abbot of Daitoku-ji, but preferred living in these meager quarters 
attached to the monastery. For nine yearn Ikkyu lived with this serious minded 
ascetic, who spared no pains in directing his young disciple. While Ikkvu ZT 
bore his master s rigorous discipline, he was distressed by the constant tens^ 

betweenhimselfandKas6’solderdiscipleY6s6Soi(I379-1458) Theani ** 

and'h^thh -6 ’ W ° g re * a n d endured until Yoso's death. In boditheh personalities 
and n then v,ews of authentic Zen, they were stark opposites.” 

shan, si«; blow's <£ « 

Jden^s Ci: tit:; ^ two years it 

Violent wrath and passions linger in my heart 
or twenty years which is this moment. 

A crow laughs as an arhat from this dusty world. 

What means the beautiful face singing in the sunshine?” 

bestowed on him his certificate of dlsciple ' s experience, Kaso immediately 
to accept it; indeed, ButIkky0 was reluctant 

seems to have had a deeper cause: he w» C r ° Wn . U mt °. tbe fire- ^ is resistance 
character of enlightenment that he utterly convinced of the experiential 
its authenticity. Exercising his dowp W ° U counrenanc e no second opinions on 
to disregard established Zen conventin * master to tbe ^U, ^e did not hesitate 
with Kaso until his master’s death Ar h! ent,re y * Nonetheless, he remained 
a new chapter in his life was to about to beg^T’ ^ ^ ° nly thirty ' three and 

WAYS TO THE PEOPLE 

While the implantation of Zen in lan»n^ . . 

reception it found amoung the samurai • epe !j* dedto a great extent on the ready 
by a reaching out to the masses. Lar ’ Subsequent develop ment was marked 

y the role Ikkyu was playing in the °^ tbe Population were attracted 

half of the Muromachi period he was th m ° ^ a ° d cu,ture - During the latter 
dhlsrn - he most Popular figure in Japanese Bud- 

Though he could have claims -u . . 

Ikkyu chose the life of a wandering it *R? fcges ° f an en,i ghtened Zen master; 

on instead, a way of life befitting one in 
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making friends with all classes of societ^y—wiT theThT* ^ pe ° p,e ’ 

as with merchants, artisans and fame, -,i nob,ilt V an d knights as well 
as well as with prostitntes whie Znh' ,1 1“ u*' M ' raas " rs ™l 
mainly between Kyoto h \ held in hi * ! > "Wd. He moved 

which he had known alte^v dml I, COmnKreia ' <*r of Sakai, 

when he traveled”" hetmwl^ mtnd ” “ *??* « 
stricken community. 8 * find S “ PPOrt for hls «"•». Poverty- 

IkkyQ wen ' far ' P'raps too hr, in his efforts to teach the peonle ” He 

JnJ'f-l ree H' d fot 'i" 0nM " C , r “ l “ and even broke basic laws of Buddhism 
eatmg fish and meat loving sake and women. An enemy of all nanownesTd 

hypocrisy, he fostered a naturalistic religiosity that was close to the Se's 
own ml,g,on. If he complained about degenemcy among the monks, i, wTonl 
to exert himself all the more on behalf of lay Buddhism. He writes: 


ormerly, those who were religiously inclined entered the temples, but now 
they all shun them. The priests are devoid of wisdom; they find zazen boring. 

ey don t concentrate on their koan and are interested only in temple 
furniture. Their Zen meditation is a mere matter of appearance; they are 
smug and wear their robes proudly but are only ordinary people in priestly 
garments. Indeed, their robes are merely ropes binding them, their surplices 
like rods torturing them. 35 


These last words mirror the current image of hell, which in any case Ikkyu 
regarded with skepticism. 

Since his childhood, Ikkyu had been moved by the impermanence of all 
things and taught indifference toward life and death. On New Year’s Day he 
paraded through the streets of Sakai carrying a bamboo rod to which he had 
affixed his treatise “Skeletons.” To the questions of the astounded onlookers 
he replied, with an untranslatable play on words, that only the skull is a happy 
omen. Only those who, like the skull, had come to terms with death can be 
happy. 36 

He sharply challenged the ideas of the afterlife cherished by Amida believers. 
The paradise expected by the pious is more fleeting than a stream of water 
rushing by: 


If one purifies the ground of one’s own mind and beholds one’s own nature, 
there remains no Pure Land for which to hope, no hell to fear, no passions 
to overcome, no duality of good and evil. One is free from the cycle of 
rebirths. One will be bom in every life as one’s mind wishes. 57 


From such a view of enlightenment, Ikkyu drew practical conclusions. He dis¬ 
carded old customs and mocked the superstitious practice of kindling lights on 
the feast of the dead and of making food offerings to the deceased and reciting 
the sutras. Rain and dew, the sacrificial gifts of the universe; the moon dispensing 
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light; the breeze rustling in the pine trees; the gurgling of waters in the fo 
these are the true reading of the Sutras. In a Japanese song he sin®, w? 0 ® 
melons and eggplants as a sacrifice, or the water of the Kamo River'" 108 
Ikkyu referred to himself as the "son of the errant cloud ” 38 There wa 
in him that was eccentric, but he also possessed a high-minded liberaiitv Ta 
laughter bordering on tears so characteristic of popular humor. Both the 
of the aristocracy and the destitution of the poor aroused his anger which h' 
expressed m.bating irony Numerous anecdotes about him have come down 
us. Once when he was begging, dressed in old clothes he was irive i" 
penny at the door of a wealthy landlord. He later visited ihe saij k A ^ 

it Wore *e food, declaring that the festive meal belonged n^hirn bul^ 

him m i t r S^ i U^^ e ? lnk ‘ n8 ' f d hfe endeared 

the Japaneselnlddle 

virtue ,s his honesty, which is expressed i„L following t K “ 


Hetsuraite 
tanoshiki yori mo 
hetsurawade 

mazushiki mi koso 

kokoro yasukere 


Though servility 
May bring pleasure, rather 
Without falsehood and 
deception 

Would I dwell in poverty, 
with 

My heart cradled in peace. 


final years 

^ *rm«^ k o7U*htr Is" h 4 ^?™ inhiS sixrieth veer he 
National Master Daito. His disciples hTi ' C | ^ k een in mernor y of the 

Shuon-an, which then became the ^ a / le l rmka g e buik there for him called 
first time after the death of h is1TV “"P 1 **-” This the 

monastery, gathered disciples and he K ^° ^ IkkyQ actua,l Y resided in a 

In old age Ikkyu enjoyed the weH dT! * 16 , Center ofa mon astic community, 
sufferings the population endured ^ ^ e , Steem ° f alb Amid the terrible 

P^gumg the capital city, Ikkvu’s hnHh- * ° f the distur bances continually 
selflessness and readiness* heI D Fvl l S ; ttVa , V °V howed itself in a spirit of 
antagonized and alienated through h am ° ng h ‘ S fellow monks > whom he had 
, e ^"growing recognition. With r he 1 V r e r a r tac ks °n their style of life, 
,. e ^^ n 8 s of Daitoku-ji that had h j ^ ^ rien< ^ s was able to restore 
,S ke be was elevated to the nosr nf^ku estroyed b Y fire. Toward the end of 
vontinue living in his beloved Shunn 3 l** 3t ^ akoku 'j*t hut he preferred to 
the ripe old age of eighty-seven. I i?"' 3 " he L rmitage * where he died in 1481 at 
yus figure has remained popular in i 00 0t Cf ^ en mas ter of the middle ages, 

P 10 Japan today. Both history and legend 
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aU ™' T r tlle OTd ■** ■— 

Muromachi parted. gh P ° mt tha ' Ze " a " ™*«l during ,he 


i nt UhNJU LINE 

Because they trace their origins to Nampo Jomyo (Daio Kokushrt 
important of the Rinka lines, centered in Daitoku-ji and Myoshin- i bKyotT 
belonged to the Daio line. This line flourished during the MunJldS nSS 
and If ter spread throughout the rural provinces of Japan. Of crucial importance 

' n ,* 1S r f Pa n S '°n Were the , four disci P ,es *e Kanzan line mentioned earlier, 
a line that had begun to thrive again after having experienced some difficult 


he Genju line a second Rinka line of less intellectual significance, also 
had an important role to play in Zen history, mainly through the fostering of 
contacts between the rural monasteries. This line took shape at the end of the 
Kamakura period as more and more Japanese Zen monks took to visiting the 
famous Chinese master Chung-feng Ming-pen (1263-1323)/' who during the 
Yuan period (1260-1368) in China worked to restore Rinzai Zen. Master Chung- 
feng Ming-pen traced his lineage back to Hui-neng's disciple Nan-yueh Huai- 
jang (677-744). He loved quiet and seclusion and practiced a rigorous Zen, all 
of which earned him a good name. When he turned down the invitation of 
Emperor Jen-tsung (ruled 1312-1320) of the Yuan dynasty to come to the imperial 
court, he was given the title Fo-tz’u Yiian-chao Kuang-hui Ch’an-shih (Jpn., 
Butsu-ji Ensho Kde Zenji). There formed around Ming-pen a circle of disciples 
from lower and upper classes, including a number of Japanese who were greatly 
devoted to him and who brought his line back to Japan. 

Tradition records the names of a large number of Japanese disciples who 
studied under Ming-pen on Mount T’ien-mu/ 2 From the main temple of Kogen- 
ji in Tamba (Kyoto prefecture), under the direction of Abbot Onkei Soyu but 
without forming a distinctive school, they spread throughout all the provinces 
of the land. Kosen Ingen (1295-1374), one of Ming-pen’s most important dis¬ 
ciples, maintained relations with the Ashikaga clan and with the go?an temples. 
The tolerance of these Genju disciples helped foster good relations among dif¬ 
ferent monasteries and monks throughout the country. One of the factors that 
made this possible was the monks' acceptance of devotion to Amida, which 
Ming-pen himself had practiced. 

In the seventh generation, an important new development began under 
IchigeSekiyu ( 1447 - 1507 )/’ a disciple of Genshitsu Sekkei in the generational 
line of Onkei. To combat his own doubts he turned to esoteric traditions, which 
he passed on as part of the Zen of the Genju line, which had already been mixed 
with elements of Pure Land Buddhism. He was well received in numerous Rinzai 
monasteries, where he would present certificates of enlightenment without 
obliging monks to renounce affiliation with their current school or generational 
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line. With his pleasant personality he met with great success and so helped 
reunite the different Rinzai groups that toward end of the middle ages had been 
greatly divided. The unification of the Rinzai school fostered by the Genju line 
became the springboard to a new era. 


RURAL RINZAI MONASTERIES 

For a long time after its arrival from China, the Rinzai school in Japan was 
located mainly in Kyoto and Kamakura. There, with the assistance of the state, 
the gozan system developed and the distinction between gozan and Rinka mon¬ 
asteries appeared. As Zen spread throughout the rural areas, large temples grew 
up outside the central cities; these temples, mainly because of their distinguished 
abbots, grew in influence. 

THE HOTT0-LINE: BASSUI (KOGAKU-JI) 

We have already mentioned the Hotto line as one of the earliest important 
Rinzai lines directly related neither to Kyoto nor Kamakura; its master Shinchi 
Kakushin (also Muhon Kakushin, 1207-1298) ranks among the pioneers of Zen 
Buddhism. In the third generation after Kakushin, Jiun Myoi (1273-1345)^ 
and Bassui Tokusho (1327-1387)/’ both disciples of Kakushin's Dharma heir 
Koho Kakumyo (1271-1361), worked successfully in the remote provinces; Myoi 
resided in Kokutai-ji in Etchu (Toyama prefecture) and Bassui (Yamanashi pre¬ 
fecture) was abbot of Kogaku-ji in Kai. 

A first-rate Zen master, Bassui in many ways anticipates the perfection of 
Zen that Hakuin was to realize. The starting point for his approach was that 
same gnawing doubt that was to become the keystone of Hakuin’s teachings and 
the hallmark of authentic Zen practice. Bassui already detected such doubt in 
early Chinese Zen. His own first encounter with it came when he was six years 
old; a Zen monk was conducting the memorial ceremonies for the third anni¬ 
versary of his father’s death when the young boy looked at the offerings and 
asked the monk: “My father is dead and no more has a form. How, then, can 
he come and eat these gifts.” The monk answered, “Even when this appearance- 
body dies, the soul still comes to receive them.” 46 Concluding that his body 
housed a soul, the boy began to ponder what kind of form the soul might have. 
Years later, as an old man, Bassui indicated that this had not been a passing 
childhood question; he wrote to a hermit friend: 

As a little boy, I confronted the doubt: after the body departs, how does 
one answer the question about the identity of the “I.” Many years went 
by after I began to struggle with this doubt. Because it became more painful, 
1 decided to become a monk, and then faced the great vow: if 1 become a 
monk, I cannot search after the Way only for myself. Only after seeking 
to save all sentiment beings can I experience the great Dharma of all Buddhas 
and attain enlightenment. So [I decided thatj I would not study the teachings 
of Buddha nor would I learn the rituals of the Buddha house until I had 
resolved this doubt. 47 
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The basic motivation of Bassui’s life appears in this text: doubt is the driving 
force for his denial of the world and his bodhisattva desire to work for the salvation 
of all sentient beings. Never was he really free of doubt, but like Hakuin was 
plagued by a hellish anxiety. Only rarely did meditation provide him with some 
modicum of relief. Meantime, he had reached an age when he was expected to 
devote himself seriously to secular studies. Urged to do so, he answered: “If I 
am really intelligent, I should the more give myself to the proper study of the 
teaching on liberation (nirvana). What good is there in pursuing worldly stud' 
ies?” 48 He was twenty-eight when he entered monastic life, taking the tonsure 
but not the monastic habit. He embarked on a pilgrimage throughout the country 
and practiced assiduously, but could not make the final breakthrough to en¬ 
lightenment. 

Bassui was searching for experienced Zen masters when a Zen friend of his, 
Tokukei Jisha (a disciple of Lan-hsi Tao-lung, who had come to a physical 
awareness of the (utility of mountain asceticism), referred him to Koho Kakumyo, 
a disciple of Kaskushin, who was living at Unju-ji in Izumo. Koho presented 
Bassui with the koan about Chao-chou’s “Nothing” (mu) and received the amaz¬ 
ing answer: “It is fully announced by mountains and rivers, the great earth, 
grasses and trees.” 49 With Koho, Bassui attained the great enlightenment and 
received from him the name Bassui (literally, “high above the average”). 50 But 
a close relationship between master and disciple was not to arise, since Bassui 
departed after only sixty days. Though he bore Koho the greatest gratitude, it 
is not certain just how much he allowed himself to be influenced by this widely 
experienced disciple of Muhon Kakushin. Under Kakushin’s direction, Koho 
had looked deeply into esoteric Buddhist teachings; he had also known Dogen, 
from whom he received the bodhisattva vows. In China during the Yuan period, 
he had visited the great Chung-feng Ming-pen, and he maintained friendly re¬ 
lations with the important Soto master Keizan Jokin (1268-1325). Undoubtedly, 
Bassui’s meeting with Koho Kakumyo constitutes one of the most decisive and 
fruitful events of his life. He continued his pilgrimage to other famous Zen masters 
before finally settling down in Kai, where friends had the monastery of Kogaku- 
ji 51 built for him. There a large number of followers, monks and lay people alike, 
gathered to profit from his direction. 

The koan-like doubt that dogged Bassui might be formulated in these terms: 
What is the mind in me? how can 1 attain clarity concerning the mind? This 
problem permeates all his writings. Ihe first of his Dharma sayings sheds light 
on his view of this koan-question. It reads: 

Those who wish to break the cycle of rebirth must know the way of 
becoming a Buddha. The way of becoming a Buddha is the way of enlight¬ 
enment of the mind. Before one’s father and mother were bom and before 
one’s own body was formed, one’s own mind existed unchanged until now, 
as the ground of all sentient beings. This is also called one’s original coun¬ 
tenance. This mind is pure from the beginning. When the body is bom, 
it is without the form of life, and when the body dies, it is without the 
form of death. Neither does it have the form of man or woman, of good 
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or evil Because there is nothing to which it can be compared, it is called 
Buddha nature. From this mind there arise ten thousand .mages, l.ke waves 
on a vast great sea or forms reflected in a mirror. 


This passage clearly expresses the basic teaching of Mahayana that Zen 
practice seeks to realize in enlightenment. Bassui goes on to stress the koan- 
Iike quality of this effort, noting that asleep or awake, in all one does, one 
should never lose sight of this doubt. The depth of one’s desire for enlightenment 
is measured by one’s doubt. Bassui uses different terms for this constant effort: 
"ascetic practice” (shugyd), searching (kufu), determination (kokorozashi), "the 
way’s mind” or “the heart seeking the way" (doshin). Like Hakuin he had a clear 
insight into the inner relation between doubt and enlightenment; indeed, he 
anticipated Hakuin’s.expression of the unconditional relationship between the 
two almost literally: “When doubt is strong enough, so will enlightenment be 
strong enough. 

Any comparison of Bassui and Hakuin cannot fail to mention the popularity 
of the two masters. The vow mentioned in Bassui's letter refers to the Bodhisattva 
resolve to work for the salvation of all sentient beings. If for a time he was 
worried that this vow might obstruct his striving along the way toward enlight¬ 
enment, he eventually came to realize that the two tasks form a single whole. 
After his enlightenment, he exchanged his beloved solitude in nature for a gen¬ 
uine concern for his disciples. His writings, all of them composed in the easily 
understood Japanese kana style, grew out of this concern. He addresses monks 
and lay people alike. The way of living in the world has its merits just as the 
observation of the precepts of the Buddha law does. He encourages everyone 
to use the kdan of their own mind and to strive for enlightenment. 


If you see this koan, then the diamond king gives you his precious sword 
vr/u W l” r C3n CUt trough a N the things that come up in your mind. 

i!T w,t thi T °! this WOrld approach, cut through the things of this 
Zi W .^, n the things of Buddha approach, cut through the things of 

enlioKi^' Cn n S nS a PProach, cut through the illusions—including 
enlightenment, Buddha, and Mara-cut them away! 54 

sayinIaL r uttinirp^ 0f R B Su i S admonitions rem inds one of Lin-chi’s famous 
influenced by the great founder of P 31 " 3 ^ - Bassui ’ s diction was probably 
of his style are expressed in thp I * Scho °L but tbe unic l ue - personal qualities 

care and con^fo, WMdtl WhT ° f *“ «•“ » * 

community or individuals, he delive^basMl7,h " S “ ^ ° r ,' ai ' y ' 3 
images, he tries to brine his follnu, i V ^ S3me messa g e - In picturesque 
quently compama “ nnlightenmcm. which he he- 

find the way home^ven if ate lost outside and cannot 

Buddha, still you cannot fin/ ^ f °[ he p or pray to God or t0 the 
dream, you find yourself i„ you^SlplTce V °“ ^ Y ° U ’ 
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th s Cld Tn v r ? ' nKns,vel V tha ' VO'' forge! ell the things of 
KwTwhnt 1 7 mde f d at,ain en l'slttenme n t 1, is like r, sleeping 

person who awakens from a dream. Then there rs no doubt, and in that 

^ At t'hmT °°T’ n rW ' UP "" S and nam ' s come fo " h <l« 

he j moment, the things of Buddha and the things of this wo,Id 

Onlv the R 'iT ^ 7 d W—etrthing is like a dream of las, IX 
Only the Buddha of ones original nature appears. 56 

autho^h St f V,iStiC giftS ’ J} is movinB ima 8 er y and similes, made him a popular 
of the first water. His stirring language heightened the urgency of his 

HeTomfo ’T ^ ab “ ty C ° f u nd thC rigKt W ° rd f ° r any SitUation comes th ^ugh. 
He comforts a dying person by pointing to the emptiness of all things, the un- 

7 ° f Slckness ’ and the transcendence of the Buddha nature over all pain 
and passion: h 


The Buddha nature of your mind was neither bom nor does it die, it is 
neither being nor non-being, neither emptiness nor form. It experiences 
neither pleasure nor pain. If you desire to know what it is that now feels 
the pain of sickness, and if you meditate on what the mind is that experiences 
the pain of this sickness, and beyond this one thought you do not think, 
desire, know, or ask anything; if your mind evaporates like a cloud in the 
ether and comes to naught, then the way of rebirth is cut off and the instant 
of immediate release has come. 57 


GETTAN (DA(MYO-JI) 

A contemporary of Bassui, Gettan Soko (1326-1389) w may not have had 
Bassui's intellectual stature but he did share his full-hearted devotion to the 
people. Gettan entered monastic life at an early age and went on to study under 
a number of prominent masters, including Kosen Ingen, Muso Soseki, and for 
some time, Koho Kakumyo. He received the seal of enlightenment from Daichu 
Soshin, a representative of one of the Myoshin-ji lines. After an eventful life 
and residence in several different temples, he founded the monastery of Daimyo- 
ji in Tajima (in the region of Hyogo), where his labors bore much fruit. 

Gettan’s Dharma sayings, collected by his disciples, are directed primarily 
to the laity, who he was convinced would profit greatly from the practice of 
Zen and would even attain enlightenment from it. Indeed, he felt that if lay 
people devoted themselves heart and soul to their practice they would have even 
greater success than the monks, who often depended too much on study and 
the guidance of a highly qualified master. Despite this strong emphasis on ed¬ 
ucating the laity, Gettan’s Dharma sayings in no way oppose higher levels of 
monastic instruction. 

When the occasion presented itself, Gettan did not hesitate to explain the 
fundamental notions of Zen to a lay woman, a devout Buddhist who adhered 
to the external formalities of her religion and to the popular concepts of Buddha 
lands, heavens, and hells. He taught her about the Buddha nature as mind free 
of all duality, especially of any distinction between illusions and enlightenment. 
He writes: 
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My mind is Buddha. Through thousands of births and ten-thousands of 
kalpas it exists forever without illusion. And if there is no illusion, then 
there is no Dharma to be grasped in enlightenment. If there is no illusion 
and no enlightenment, then the mind is not originally subjected to the 
cycle of birth and death. For this reason, when it arrives there is no place 
where it arrives; and when it departs, there is no place from where it leaves- 
and when it remains, there is no place where it stays. The mind of the 
three times [past, present, future] is incomprehensible and all things are 
equally free. There is no ignorance to be overcome, no passions to be cut 
off. And since there is neither good nor evil, neither is there any heaven 
or hell. Because there is no true or false, there is no Buddha world and no 
world of dust. 9 

Gettan appeals to the Lotus Sutra for support. Unborn and indestructible 
tfc m,„d » originally Buddha Free of all duality, I, know, no distinction betw^ 
male and female At the end of his letter, Gettan spealts again of the S 

PUnt |n°ht'lm"' d r d i, 0f ! h ' >werof leads » becoming a Buddha 

seek the mind. Zen practitioner should forget the self and 

v«XnX“„^r<rheT COn “ mra ? a Sin * le thi "8 (rom *0 

clear the mind of all else. If the m^d 13 ^ 0 ° f ^ Buddhas Dh arma, and 
it will forget itself; when nothin* ap P l ‘ es lt « every energy to this end 

of the body in W en, the momenr but the Posture and movement 

desiring it, as suddenly as if one h l , Ummat,on wil1 arriv e without one’s 
moment all attachmentto^ 3 dream - that 
of nonbeing, of becoming and of ' dlsap P ear —concepts of being and 
Hving freedom will be opened 8 the Way of escape 

comef when'one°s ^ enli * htenment 

(mu) and emptiness fta). They will f.|„f ^ 0n ! lnt0 nothingness 

c anty quickly 0 „ ,h elr „„„ * ith “ v su ' , P ose they have achieved 

" ated attitude -h ^ 

for enlightenment but simpl^et [henl^f*" 8 'f* anythin 8 special or striving 
Th-s is the kind of spirituality Tat Ge ^T’ ^ Zen in their -eryday lives 

rfl *'«*'« coSES*! “ '' ach his la V disciples. In 
of the world. In , | etKr t0 a ,h ‘ 'aw of the Buddha and the law 

W t “ h “ W0 " t ' and th 't> urges his'f Uy f SOmf fundamental 
to abandon himself without farther thLvh ^ to hold fast to his faith and 
the nek person will escape the c ,e 7b "° ^ "**• <" this may, 

of birth and death and will attain Bud- 
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by a Rinzai master 4o with a^for'Aep'Jple' ^ aC ' 0,nplished 

JAKUSHITSU (EIGEN-JI) 

“"a SMLS tlrr ° f th ,' *“^ 

the Rinzai school still stands todav if'T eX . amp e of the Rin * <a monastery of 

the simplicity so characteristic of rural Zen Em™ A ^ hat produced 
stteams bhi and tmes, the m„ nks could look ^Tl^Ze" 5 

but hf consttuctetffizTlhm 

Jakush.tsu embodied the spirit of Rinka Zen in his own person. “The man 
of Rinka Zen, wntes a contemporary Zen poet, “wanders, flute in hand, through 
mountain paths, belong shelter in small temples, in Zen retreats, hermitages 
and straw huts. This lifestyle reflected Jakushitsu's personality and heart's 
desire. He walked the way of a wandering pilgrim faithfully until just a few years 
before his death, when he took up residence at Eigen-ji, a monastery built for 
him in Omi (Shiga prefecture). For his own part, he made no claims on the 
temple and left behind no treatises and but few exhortations. For him, Zen was 
primarily a matter of the personal experience of the greatness of human life in 
the midst of its impermanence. He was convinced that the one central task of 
the Zen follower was to grasp the meaning of birth and death. Still, he spoke 
little on these matters, preferring the forest solitude where he found so many 
mute symbols of the transiency of life. 

Jakushitsu Genko is one of the most important representatives of Zen Bud¬ 
dhism of his time and one of the clearest incarnations of the Rinka ideal. But 
because he did not come from a background at all conducive to monasticism 
he had to go through a considerable process of personal evolution before finding 
his way. Bom in Mimasaka (in the region of Okayama), he seems to have been 
related on his father’s side to the extensive Fujiwara family. As a child he was 
lively but at jhe same time docile and intelligent, and of a sensitive and rather 
delicate personality. When he was twelve his parents entrusted him to the care 
of the monks of Tofuku-ji in Kyoto, not because the boy had expressed any 
desire or shown any sign of religious leanings, but simply in order to give the 
sound education that at the time Buddhist monasteries were best equipped to 
provide. 

Though he began as a student, before two years had passed Jakushitsu 
underwent a conversion. It happened during a stay in the country, when a Zen 
monk on his way home from the eastern part of the country stopped at the 
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monastery and impressed the young man profoundly by his deep spirit of rec- 
ollection. Realizing that erudition and knowledge of the scriptures were not 
enough, Jakushitsu decided to become a monk. A fellow monk who was also 
dissatisfied with the academic life at Tofuku-ji told him about the Zen master 
Yakuo Tokken (1245-1320), 64 an eminent student of Lan-hsi Tao-lung, then 
abbot of a small monastery in Kamakura that had been founded by Lan-hsi. 
Determined to become disciples under the master and to leam authentic Zen, 
the two young men set off in 1305 and soon thereafter were accepted as disciples 
of Tokken. When Yakuo was appointed abbot of Kennin-ji in Kyoto the following 
year, Jakushitsu accompanied him, continuing the practice of Zen under his 
guidance and helping the master when he fell seriously ill. One day, in the year 
1306, he asked the master for a “final word” ( matsugo; the term has a double 
meaning, implying either the last words of a dying master or a verbal device for 
the attainment of enlightenment). Without answering, the master slapped his 
disciple in the face. With that slap, Jakushitsu was enlightened. 

On the advice of his master, Jakushitsu spent several months studying the 
Buddhist monastic rule under the Vinaya master Eun in 1309, after which he 


returned to Yakuo. Over the next decade, he spent a number of years with 
different Chinese Zen masters in Japan, offering them friendly and valuable 
assistance. He first served Tung-ming Hui-jih (1272—1340), a representative of 
the Chinese Ts’ao-tung school who joined the Rinzai school in Japan, in Kencho- 
ji. From there he went to Tung-li Hung-hui, who had also shifted from Ts’ao- 
tung Zen to Japanese Rinzai. But Jakushitsu was most influenced by a two-year 
stay with I-shan 1-ning, the abbot of Nanzen-ji. A noted author in his own 
right, I-shan expressed great praise for a poem Jakushitsu had written at the age 
of seventeen, Bodhidharma in the Snow.” With the devoted interest of the 

Zen Doers of rk C ?- tS ' ' tSU Went 0n t0 ^ ecome one °f the most prominent 

traordinarv crear'*' me 'l *u f>0e ^ ris com bine rich and profound feeling with ex¬ 
taka Jakushitsu’s V ” { ude , ment of his translator and editor, Iriya Yoshi- 
kTOWcontemix)rarv CePtl0na WOrks " ««P« *ven those of the weil- 

are impeccable P ? et , C j Ugan Engetsu 0 300-1375), whose poems 

make up the gte.tet pan of h, s t'lectd feelin 6 ”J akushi ' s “' s I**™ 

China with aVroTpTf fdlow Z Jakush ‘ tSU ’ s life came during a trip he made to 
His primary ** h “ the dea * °f his master Yakuo. 

Chinese master who had been scfr t0 y‘ Slt C hung-feng Ming-pen, the 
himself not as a guest but as a discmle V *° ^ Ja f panese ' J akush 'tsu presented 
were not disappointed. The great rk ? m need direction. His expectations 
him for the rest of his life. Wh I u' 0 ? 5 - 6 master ' s influence was to remain with 
was but an echo of the Dure 7» n U T j*? 11 W3S * ater to P ass on to his disciples 

The devotion to Amida that hadt ^ Ming ' pen ’ 

Zen masters toward the end of the S COme part of the practice of Chinese 
did not in any way jeopardize the tEe ginning of the Yiian period 

koan. It should be remembered that ?, reserve d for the practice of the 

1 e a Buddhas, Buddha Amitabha (Jpn., 
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Am,da) was ravured by p,ous Buddhte. Jakushta', collection of sayings contains 
a sectmn of spec,a p ,a,se for the Buddhas. In two poems that deal wifhZT 
Jakushitsu explicitly states that the Pure Land Is to be sought not in the wZTm 
Paradise but ,n one s own mind. The following passage from Jakushitsu's DhaZ 
sayings should be read in this sense: a 


The nembutsui seeb to break out of the cycle of birth and death; Zen practice 
seeks to clarify one s original nature. Never has it been said that those who 
have gras P ed the Qf'g'na 1 nature in enlightenment did not also escape the 
cycle of birth and death, nor that those who have escaped the cycle of 
birth and death have lost their original nature. Therefore, even though 
the nembutsu and Zen are different in name, in essence they are the same. 66 


Both the nembutsu and Zen practice share a common foundation in the 
Mahayana sutras. Correctly understood, this allows for the parallel practice of 
both Buddhist ways. Jakushitsu’s Zen, like that of Ming-pen, is rooted in the 
tradition of the Sixth Patriarch, Huhneng. The expression “union of Zen and 
Pure Land," which is often used in relation to both masters, does not indi¬ 
cate as one might conclude from the expression, communion or synthetic 
unity.” 67 


Jakushitsu’s stay in China lasted six years, from 1320 to 1326. After a year 
as a student with Ming-pen on Mount Tien-mu, he travelled throughout the 
Middle Kingdom visiting famous temples, meeting with experienced masters, 
and in general trying to learn the way^of China. We have the names of many 
of the Chinese sites he visited. 68 He enjoyed his journeys and was greatly enriched 
by them. Moreover, many of his poems describe the unique beauty of the Chinese 
landscape. 

Back in Japan, Jakushitsu continued the itinerant life for some twenty-five 
years, traveling through the southwestern part of the country, mainly in the 
areas of Bizen and Bitchu (in the region of Okayama) and in Bingo (in the 
region of Hiroshima). On occasion he also passed through his home area of 
Mimasaka. His biography lists the names of many of the rural temples he visited, 
but provides few details. The monk-poet loved the simple life of the rural mon¬ 
asteries, immersing himself in the solitude of nature and finding deep satisfaction 
in repose on a mountain slope or next to a country brook. He emanated an aura 
that attracted many like-minded individuals to Zen. 

Jakushitsu’s itinerant life came to an end in 1350, when he took leave of 
the areas of Bizen, Bitchu, and Bingo and set out for the northeast. For about 
three years (around 1352) he stayed at Tozen-ji in Mino (in the prefecture of 
Gifu) and then sojourned to Shizuoka and Kai (Yamanashi prefecture). As he 
moved*westward he came to the area of Omi (Shiga prefecture), where the 
ruling lord (shugo), Sasaki Ujiyori (1326-1370), took a strong liking to him. 
When Sasaki had the temple of Eigen-ji built for him in 1361, the old master, 
though not at all pleased at the prospect of abandoning his unencumbered pil¬ 
grim’s existence, bowed to the wishes of his friend and settled down there. As 
time went on his work as abbot took on growing importance; during his first 
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year in office some two thousand visitors are said to have passed through the 
monastery. Jakushitsu’s detachment from the dignity of his office became evident 
five years later in 1366, when he retired to make place for his principal disciple 
Miten Eishaku. 69 He had previously turned down offers to preside over the two 
famous gozan temples Tenryu-ji in Kyoto and Kencho-ji in Kamakura. Earlier, 
the two small temples of Choshd-ji (Kamakura) and Manju-ji (in the district 
of Bungo, present-day Oita prefecture) had tried in vain to persuade him to 
accept the post of abbot. Jakushitsu declined these offers with deep feeling and 
conviction. 

Although Jakushitsu’s name is not as well known as the famous contemporary 
masters of the large cities, he ranks among the most important Zen figures of 
this period. The life he led for decades as a poor, solitary, wandering monk 
made him a kind of ideal Buddhist not uncommon during these early times. His 
last will and testament gives clear expression to the total detachment that char¬ 
acterized his life. In it he requests that after his death all the lands of Kumahara 
that had been given to the. monastery should be returned to the donors and the 
temple buildings should be given back to the village of Takano, unless people 
preferred to use them as practice centers for Zen monks. 70 His genuine Zen spirit 
was evident in his consistency of lifestyle, above all in his disdain for the pomp 
and circumstance of ornate temple buildings, his reluctance to accept positions 
of honor, and his renunciation of all material goods. 

Many of the rural Rinzai monasteries belonged in spirit to the Rinka in¬ 
stitutions. Among them is Hoko-ji in the district of Shizuoka, founded in 1384 
y Mumon Gensen (1323-1390), 71 a master from the Daio line, and Buttsu-ii 
o[Hiroshima), founded in 1399 by GuchuShukyu (1323- 
4 9). During the Muromachi period both monasteries carried on indepen- 

bv the Tok,r re 3ter mC0rp0rat A e ? imo the Sozarx as a result of regulations issued 

SV^Ifa ~ n 'u A ^ Hakui "' s refom of Rta “ £n, Hoko- 
tk v ? ' meS W0U,d take on added importance. 

Rinzai schtl Trr S n r R eS ^ ** traditk>n of the P atriarchs aliv * in the 

governed by abbots who Rmza ‘ mo " astenes - including the gozan temples, are 
the Dale Hne wholn " “"T**** t0 the three 4*res of 

Shuho My&ho, and Kenan fecStaSTT Nampo ,6my6 ' 
to determine succession in the Ri™, if i T ^ ageS there were two ways 
the abbot of the temole a Jk R schoo, ~ b y transmission of the office by 

the fim taLceTwt ZZTT? ° f <he m ' nd of en hghtenment. In 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE SOTO SCHOOL 


THE TWO PRINCIPAL DISCIPLES OF KEIZAN 

The most distinctive figure of this period is Gasan Joseki" (1275-1365) from 
the dismct of Noto (present day Ishikawa prefecture). He entered monastic life 
in 1290 as a young boy and took up the study ofTendai on Mount Hiei. His 
conversion to Zen was occasioned by a meeting with Master Keizan in 1297. 

WO years later he joined the Daijo-ji community, whose abbot, Tettsu Gikai 
thought so highly of his chief disciple Keizan that he put him in charge of the 
novices. In directing his students Keizan made extensive use of koan, an intimate 
knowledge of which he had gained from his friend Shinchi Kakushin, who had 
brought the koan collection kn6wn as the M umonkan to Japan. Taking up the 
practice of both zazen and koan, Gasan soon attained the great enlightenment 
and received the Dharma seal (inka) from Keizan. The master then sent his 
disciple on a journey across the land so that he might make acquaintance with 
other Zen masters of the time. During his travels Gasan spent some time with 
Kydo Unryo (1267-1341), the Dharma brother of Keizan and later abbot of 
Daijo-ji. Upon his return, Keizan appointed him and his fellow monk Meiho 
Sotetsu 75 (1277—1350) as his successors. 


Meiho Sotetsu was made head of Yoko-ji in Noto, a temple that Keizan 
had converted from a Shingon to a Zen temple in 1325; in nearby Etchu he 
established the temple of Kozen-ji. At Yoko-ji the practice of alternating abbots 
was introduced for the first time, though only briefly. At first, Meiho’s line grew 
quickly in the Hokuriku region (embracing the prefectures of Fukui, Ishikawa, 
Toyama, and Niigata) and surpassed all the other Soto lines, but this period of 
rapid growth did not last long. In 1337 he was appointed abbot of Daijo-ji (in 
Kaga).'His fame spread and soon he was able to count many important figures 
among his disciples, figures such as the poet-monk Daichi Sokei (1290-1366), 
to whom he entrusted his Dharma sayings (kana-hogo). 16 Daichi spent some 
eleven years in China during the Yuan period; there his literary works drew 
much enthusiastic attention. After returning to Japan he founded Gidai-ji in 
Kaga and went on to become abbot of Kofuku-ji in Higo (Kyushu). 

The name of Meiho never become as widely known in Japanese history as 
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that of Gasan. Indeed, after Dogen and Keizan, Gasan is the third most influential 
figure in Japanese Soto Zen. Nearly all of the innovations that he introduced 
into the Soto school took place in Soji-ji. He was absent from the monastery 
only briefly, when he took on the direction of Yoko-ji in 1340. Under his di¬ 
rection, Soji-ji, which had become a Soto center under Keizan, grew to even 
greater prominence. During the forty years in which he presided over its com¬ 
munity (1324-1363), a large number of gifted disciples gathered around the 
famous master. Animated by a genuine love of humanity, Gasan made efforts 
to bring education to the impoverished rural population and to instill in his 
disciples a social consciousness that Buddhists would call a bodhisattva heart, 
thus carrying on the tradition that his master Keizan had implanted in the Soto 
school. 


GASAN AND THE FIVE RANKS 

With Gasan, the doctrine of the Five Ranks became part of the heritage of Soto 
Zen. Just how this remarkable innovation came about is not entirely clear. 
Certainly Dogen and those of his disciples who had visited China and spent 
time practicing and studying in Chinese Zen monasteries knew of the formula. 
Dogen had expressly rejected it, as he did all academic and special forms, con- 
vinced as he was that such techniques were not in conformity with the one 
Buddha-Dharma of the founder Sakyamuni. 78 

Gasan was the first Japanese Soto master to give the Five Ranks a central 
place in his teaching. He had found the formula in the Chinese work JenSien 
yen-mu (J pn ., Nmden gammoku, first published in Japan in 1303 79 ), which is 
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summarized as the “teaching of the Five Ranks ofTung-shan” (Tdid goisetsu) « 

atrZdTtu'n 1,8 '5 iS k d0C 'r “ ' h ' "«««"■» formula Lr has bien 
attributed to Tung-shan and that the young Ts’ao-shan calls more simply the 

manifestation of the mystery of the Five Ranks" (Jpn., goi kenketsu- Chin wu 

Z T h "\ is formula of ,he''flOf;„ k rr ra S' iipT 

kokun goi, Chin., kung-hsun wu wei). Japanese interpreters interpret the former 
as a theoretical statement of a doctrine that finds a practical application in the 
latter_ Far from remaining only on the metaphysical level, the teaching on the 
Five Ranks can be applied to everyday life. 

In the fourth generations after Gasan the teaching of the Five Ranks was 
taken up intensively by two Soto masters, Ketsudo Nosho (1355-1427) and 
Nan e. Kenshu (1387-1460). A disciple of Baizan Mompon, who was connected 
with Gasan through his own master, Taigen Soshin (d. 1370). Ketsudo Nosho 
was abbot of Koun-ji in Echigo, where he taught his students a somewhat sim¬ 
plified version of the “manifestation of the mystery of the Five Ranks.” These 
lectures formed the basis for the three-volume work, Tojo ungetsuroku , 8 ’ edited 
by his disciple Nan’ei Kenshu. In his short treatise Hensho goi zusetsu kitsunan, 
Nan’ei criticizes his contemporary Mujin Shoto w of the Rinzai school for showing 
excessive dependence on the Book of Changes in his Hensho goi zusetsu. In their 
own interpretations of the doctrine of the Five Ranks, Ketsudo and Nan'ei rely 
primarily on the Chinese Rinzai master Shih-shuang Chu-yuan. 8 ' 

Since the time of Gasan joseki, the Five Ranks have played an important 
role in Soto Zen, providing the speculative content capable of responding to 
the intellectual needs of Soto followers. At times, the Five Ranks took precedence 
over Dogen’s masterpiece, the Shobogenzd. In the Soto monasteries a rich lit¬ 
erature attempts to explain the Five Ranks 86 —a task that was never really carried 
out to anyone’s full satisfaction. In any case, the formulas of the Five Ranks 
occupy a firm place in the teachings of the Japanese Soto school. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SOJI-JI 

As we saw in the preceding chapter, the dispute over the third-generation suc¬ 
cessor at Eihei-ji ended in divisions. Dogen’s disciple Gien remained at Eihei- 
ji, while Tettsu Gikai, Eihei-ji's first designated abbot, went to the Shingon 
temple of Daijo-ji, which he converted into a Zen monastery. His disciple and 
follower Keizan Jokin, also a member of the Daijo-ji community, established 
two other Zen monasteries, Yoko-ji, previously a Shingon temple, and Soji-ji, 
formerly a Vinaya monastery in Sagami (Kanagawa prefecture). While Meiho 
Sotetsu assumed the leadership of Yoko-ji and Daijo-ji, the abbot’s position at 
Soji-ji went to Gasan Joseki, a man of exceptional intellectual qualities and 
abundant energy who attracted many gifted disciples. Among these large numbers 
of followers, twenty-five received special recognition, five of whom were called 
“wise” (Jpn., gotetsu). These students were to spread the influence of Soji-ji 
throughout the land. 87 

What made Soji-ji organizationally unique and increased its influence was 
the periodic change in the office of abbot—an ordinance that Gasan had in- 
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traduced before his death ." 8 Though other monasteries followed this same or¬ 
ganizational structures, Soji-ji illustrated how advantageous it could be. It was 
a model that combined the advantages of strict centralized governance with the 
possibility of broad expansion. The five chief disciples each had a hermitage or 
small residence within the temple area . 89 Assuming the honors of the abbot’s 
position, they felt the responsibility of working all the more industriously for 
the spread of the Soto way throughout the vast realms of rural Japan and were 
honored for the rural temples they founded. The local nobility and samurai in 
these rural areas eagerly welcomed and helped promote the successful operation 

of this system, which was so well adapted to the conditions of medieval feudal 
society. 


•Taigen Soshin (d. 1370) headed the first of Soji-ji’s five lines; before retiring 
as abbot, Gasan had appointed him to be the first administrator of the temple 
complex in 1324. As the third Soto abbot of Soji-ji, Soshin followed his master 
m using the teachings on the Five Ranks as the center of his own method and 
in explaining it to the inner core of his circle of disciples. Clearly influenced 
by the spirituality of the Sung period, he made use of metaphors such as that 

for T S r 0f 5*. evels of merit in order to clarify the Soto teachings 

for both his disciples and laity. Of all the lines, his enjoyed the broadest ex- 
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to discuss organizational issues. He was intWl „ c . 
masters of his times and mad* , ne of the most influential Soto 

school and to^thl promodon^Id T* *° ** s P read of the Soto 

Soto monasteries. The lines of thesef 60106 ° , rnonastic discipline throughout 
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' W h a " M r rd ;™ rilV gifted and educaKd individual. It il said that he 
made up h.s mtnd to follow the Zen way when he fat saw the femol ten 

oahetding pictures. He stayed with Gasan for some ten years, providing the 
T s Z7 h Val “ able P"»" a '*™ce. He did much to promote the develop 
tbe ,e6 !°" <*&■>*>. particularly through founding the Eisho-ji 
in Bitchu. The disc.ples who carried on his line were active throughout the 
country. 6 


These last three d lS ciples of Gasan followed the example of Taigen Soshin 
and Tsugen Jakurei in giving great attention to the organizational development 
ot the Sojt-ji headquarters. They took pan in the conference of 1370 and suc¬ 
ceeded each other as abbots, Mutan Sokan as the seventh abbot, Daitetsu Sorei 
as the eighth, and Jippo Ryoshu as the ninth abbot of Soji-ji. 

The first and second generation disciples that carried on the five primary 
lines of Soji-ji covered the entire country with their temples. Among the most 
effective workers were the twenty-five chief disciples of Gasan mentioned above. 
We should at least list some of the rural temples of the Soto movement that 
came to prominence at this time. Gasan’s disciple Mutei Ryosho (1312-136 l) 9 * 
founded Shobo-ji (Iwate prefecture), the first major Soto monastery in northern 
Japan, which was known for its large community of both monks and laity. His 
second and third generation successors, Gessen Ryoin (1319-1400) and Doso 
Doai (d. 1379), made significant contributions to the strengthening of the Soto 
community. Under their guidance, Shobo-ji came to be elevated to the third 
main temple of the Soto school in Japan. Another of Gasan’s disciples, Genno 
Shinsho (1329-1400), made his way into the remote area of San’in and 
there established Taikyu-ji (in the district of Tottori), which then gave rise to 
smaller branch temples. In Hyuga (Kyushu) the disciple Mugai Ensho founded 
Kotoku-ji. 95 

This expansion of the Soto school throughout the rural areas of the country 
was centered in Soji-ji and came to be named after its two most prominent 
abbots, Keizan and Gasan. 96 Known for its openness to other Buddhist schools 
and for its popular appeal, it stood in a certain opposition to Eihei-ji but without 
causing a lasting rift between the two monasteries. How much did the Soto Zen 
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of the Keizan-Gasan lines preserve the authentic heritage of Dogen? A look at 
developments at Eihei-ji after the successional disputes can help answer that 
question. 

THE RESTORATION OF EIHEI-JI 

After the heads of the two rival parties, Tettsu Gikai and Gien, left Eihei-ji, 
a small circle of disciples carried on the tradition of Dogen. The fifth abbot of 
Eihei-ji, Giun (1253-1333) was highly regarded and encouraged his disciples 
to preserve the spirit of Dogen by keeping faithful to regular Zen meditation 
and a strict monastic discipline. This does not mean that under Giun monastic 
practice once again flourished at Eihei-ji. Although his successor, the sixth abbot 
Donki, 97 was able to complete reconstruction after a fire, he was not able to 
attract many new members for the community. He devoted much of his energy— 
as did the ninth abbot, Sogo (1342-1406) 98 —to preserving the literary works 
of Dogen. In the shadow of the many large and flourishing temples of the Keizan- 
Gasan line, the quiet monastery of Eihei-ji led a rather unassuming existence. 
For a long time, relations between the two monasteries, Eihei-ji and Soji-ji, 
were broken off. The lowest point of Eihei-ji's decline came in 1473, during 
the civil war of the Onin period, when soldiers burned the monastery to the 
ground. The remains presented a sad and desolate picture. 

Help was to come from the outside—from the powerful Keizan-Gasan line, 
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SZS.I^T' ™ S ? lar ‘*' som " im ' s s P° fc '" of « 0 transition 
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' ? . °°f n ’ whose lm Posing figure hovered over this development 

even when Soto monks were well aware that the, were, to some degree, dirt™ 
from the spirit of their founder. Such situations are not uncommon in the histoiv 
of religions when followers find i, impossible to follow, to its las, demil. 1 
example of a creative and genius founder. 

In Dogen’s case, the impossibility was rooted first and foremost in the way 
he had united his practice of ‘W alone" (shikar, taza) with metaphysical 
speculations that grew out of Mahayana tradition and his own extraordinary 
intellect H,s followers had to centent themselves mainly with exploring and 
editing the literary works of their master. There were, therefore, very concrete 
reasons for the softening of the founder’s message that set in soon after his death. 
Dogen s insistence on strict adherence to tradition and to monastic practice 
naturally placed limitations on any kind of open evolution toward new possi¬ 
bilities. Particular events after his death are open to varying judgments. Certainly 
the dispute over succession was unhappy; and yet important Soto masters of the 
third and fourth generations like Keizan and Gasan opened up new horizons. 
Keizan made certain syncretistic concessions toward elements from Buddhist 
traditions that were not entirely foreign to Zen Buddhism; in doing so, he made 
Zen more available to the general public. Keizan’s heart’s desire was to effect a 
harmonious unity of Buddhist popular piety and its esoteric rituals with the 
serious practice of Zen meditation. This could not be accomplished, however, 
without compromise. Pursuing the path that Keizan had pioneered, Gasan and 
his disciples made substantial breakthroughs in spreading Soto Zen throughout 
the rural population. Gasan was much more a Zen master of deep intellectual 
ambition that he was a popular preacher. For instance, it was he who took up 
the doctrine of the Five Ranks. Although this placed him in opposition of Dogen, 
it did much to benefit Soto Zen. His organizational achievements lent durability 
to his undertakings. As a result, the Soto movement experienced a new spring. 
Under his numerous disciples the transition from Dogen-Zen to Soto Zen was 
completed. 

Tire entire life of the rural population was permeated by the religiosity of 
Soto Zen. The monks took as their main task responsiveness to the religious 
needs and desires of the peasant population. Together with the people they 
prayed for the prosperity of the nation and its princes, for protection against 
the elements and against war and fire, for rain and a bountiful harvest, for their 
children and good health. For all these ends the old schools of Buddhism provided 
an abundance of appropriate formulae, combining prayers of thanksgiving and 
petition with magic rituals, suited to the changing seasons of the year. The Soto 
monks were most at home with the funeral services, which were so important 
for the people and whose effectiveness seemed to be measured by their elaborate 
ceremony. 

Another bond of solidarity between the Soto monks and the people was 
the monks’ willingness to join the people in strenuous work in the fields. The 
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monks were always ready to help with social projects such as building bridges, 
irrigating rice fields, draining swamps. In this they were being faithful to their 
Buddhist heritage, for the bodhisattva ideal had always been proven in concrete 
acts of service. 

For all its popularity among ordinary rural people, Soto Zen never lost its 
roots in Zen meditation. For the monks who had practiced from their early 
years, daily labor, whether in the temple or in the fields, was a continuation 
of Zen meditation. To them, everything was zazen, and their persistent hope 
was to bring all the people in the areas surrounding their monasteries to see the 
value of Zen meditation. To do this, Zen associations (zazenkai) were begun in 
the various temples. These clubs enabled zazen to grow into a popular community 
activity. The traditional Buddhist periods of practice (ango) l0i before summer 
and winter were devoted primarily to meditation. Also quite popular then, as 
it still is today, was the winter practice known as rohatsu-sesshin, which took 
place from 1 to 18 December in remembrance of Sayamuni’s enlightenment; 
during this sesshm zealous students sat in meditation almost uninterruptedly in 
he hope of experiencing enlightenment. Lay people could participate in all 
these meditation sessions, and indeed were encouraged to do so. 
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12. Zemmon hogoshii, vol. 2, pp. 512-13. 
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pp. JlJtf. On Bodhidharma s six gates see Zen Dust, pp. 398-99. 

mol C ; ted in ° g i SU t: ^ n ° *** Nihon ‘ P• 219 - °8 isu offers a free translation into 
modem Japanese of the text compiled in 1335, which Hirano also cites and comments 
on in nis introduction to Daito’s collected sayings. 

15. See also the explanation in the Japanese-English Buddhist Dictionary, p. 329. 

16. Hirano cites the exchange of a monk with Daito. from which he concludes that 
Uaito had not proscribed the use of alcoholic drink. See his introduction to Zen no rekishi■ 
Nihon , p. 65. 


17. Hirano finds this verse difficult to understand and offers no explanation (Zemmon 
hogoshii, vol. 2, pp. 40-41). Ogisu skips over it without comment (Zen no reldslu: Nihon, 
p. 221). The English translation in the text is taken from Zen Dust, p. 234. 

18. See the brief biography in Zen Dust, pp. 324-27; Ogisu, Zen no rekishi: Nihon. 
pp. 223-28; Takeuchi Michio, Nihon no zen, pp. 252ff. 

19. Cited in Ogisu, Zen no rekishi: Nihon , p. 225. 

20. The full name of the monastery is Shobozan Mydshin-ji (Temple of the Wonderful 
Mind of the Mountain of the Right Dharma); see Ogisu, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 226, 
and Zen Dust, pp. 217-18, 326. 

21. Ogisu depicts the situation cautiously, as well as the visit of Muso; Zen no rekishi • 
Nihon, pp. 226ff, 229-30. 

22. Cited in Imaeda II, p. 215. 

23. Cited in Zen Dust, p. 326. There is also recounted the occasion on which Yin- 
yuan Lung-ch’i, the Chinese founder of the Japanese Obaku school, some centuries later 
asked about the collected sayings of the founder of the temple on the occasion of a visit 
to Myoshin-ji, only to be told that it did not exist. He is reported to have said that this 
koan was worth more than ten thousand volumes of sayings. 
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24. This is the view of Ogisu, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 231. 

25. See the account of his death in Zen Dust , p. 326. 

26. See Imaeda II, p. 216; Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 128. According to Tamamura 
Takeji, the fifth abbot of Myoshin-ji resigned his office as a favor to Setsudo Soboku. 
Yet the line of tradition is not certain. See the article, "Shoki Mydshin-ji shi no msan 
giten,” in Nihon zenshushi ronshu, vol. 2, part 2 (Kyoto, 1981), pp. 274, 276. 

27. See Sugawara Tozen s essay on the re-establishment of Myoshin-ji by Master Nippo, 
in his collection Nihon zenmon iketsu-den, vol. 9 of the series Zen, pp. 165-67. Cf. Imaeda, 
Chiisei zenshushi no kenkyu, pp. 200-201. 

28. Collcutt, Five Mountains, p 129. 

29. Worth singling out from the wealth of material in Ikkyu is the work of Yanagida 
Seizan, Ikkyu: Kydunshu no sekai, and the introduction by Kato Shuichi to the collection 
of poems, Kydunshu, edited and annotated by Yanagida; in English, see Jon Carter 
Covell in collaboration with Sobin Yamada, Unraveling Zen’s Red Thread: Ikkyu s Con¬ 
troversial Way. In addition, there has recently appeared a collection Nihon meiso ronshu, 
vol. 10 of which contains nine essays devoted to Ikkyu (pp. 8-274). 

30. In Japanese historiography Ikkyu stands throughout as the illegitimate son of the 
emperor Go-Komatsu (ruled 1392-1412, died 1433); there is no agreement regarding his 
mother. His provenance and earliest years are not completely clear. 

31. Ikkyu: Kyounshu no sekai, p. 16. 

32. Yoso died as abbot of Daitoku-ji. He was a competent administrator lacking a 
sense for Zen, and seems to have made a business of the sale of enlightenment certificates 
(infea). 


33. In the Japanese edition of the poetic collection (see note 29), no. 8, p. 67. The 
edition includes the Chinese text, a translation into modem Japanese, and explanatory 
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39. See Covell and Ya™da, Ummlkg ^ 
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40. Imaeda II, pn. 2I9ff-Talrp.^k, m l 

zenshushi no kenkyu, p. 217 The line ic ' 0 " PP Z54ff; Imaeda Aishin, Chusei 

the name of the Chinese mJte R Mm" n" *7 'T* *" ^ Japanese readi "6 «* 
during the middle ages. PCn ln * 6 detaied ta * 3 * e °f Japanese lines 

41. A brief biography appears in Zen Dust no 1SO-S i. „„ l 

'* on hi, pon™,« vol. I of ,hi, w„ k .: 282 ’ Wr ""’ esi " pp ' 4M - 

42. Imaeda II, p. 219. 

3? 4 Im^n 6 HOtt r''" e o a c d itS 1 deVelopment - see lmaeda . Zenshu no rekishi. pp. 34- 

_ 7 'l TfJ m h P 'l 5 u 59 i ^ the brief bi ° graphy of J iun M y°' in Zengaku dflJL II 
p. 1186; cf. Ni/ion bukkyo ktso koza 6. p. 262. The Hot* line, as well as the Gen u line 

are taken together with other Rinzai lines in the go?an schools. See Imaeda.C/iusei 
vd^r^p^H-lT' P i39 ’ Cf ' TamamUra Takeji ’ s introduction to Nihon no zen-goroku, 

, 45 .,. Se !. the bf ief biography in Zengaku daijiten II, p. 950. See also the essay on Bassui 
by Miwa Toga, in Zen I V, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, pp. 351-60; see also Nihon bukkyo kiso 
PP ' .^ 60 ^ 278i lmaeda U > P- 159 - buruta treats Bassui in Nihon-zen no hauatsu, 
pp. 64ff. Philip Kapleau has published a translation of passages of Bassui’s Dharma sayings 
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zen-goroku. edited, introduced, and annotated by Furuta Shokin. The Dharma sayings of 
Bassui (Bassui kana /logo) are cited in the text here according to the edition in vol. 1 of 
the Zenmon hogoshu, pp. 41-74. 

46. See Miwa, Zen IV, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, pp. 351—52. Miwa uses the modem 
Japanese word reikon for what is translated here as “soul.” 

47. Zenmon hogoshu I, pp. 64-65. 

Miwa, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 352. 

Miwa, Zen no rekishi: Nihon , p. 355. 

See Kapleau, Three Pillars of Zen, p. 158. Kapleau relates the description of Bassui’s 
enlightenment experience by one of his biographers, p. 157. 

51. Bassui favored the name Kogaku-an, namely “the hermitage facing the mountain 
[Fuji].” Kapleau, The Three Pillars of Zen, p. 157. 

52. Zenmon hogoshu 1, p. 43. 

53. Bassui carries on: “It is just as when the bottom of a bucket is struck and all the 
water spills out, or when blossoms suddenly open on a withered tree.” Zenmon hogoshu 
T, p. 46. 

54. Zenmon hogoshu I, p. 68. 

55. Zenmon hogoshu I, p. 45. 

56. Zenmon hdgoshu I, p. 69. 

57. Zenmon Ziogos/iu 1, pp. 58-59. 

58. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten 11, p. 725. His Dharma sayings (Gectan 
kana hogo) are included in the same valume as those of Bassui, Zenmon hdgoshu 1, pp. 
171-210. 


48. 

49. 

50. 
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59. Zenmon hogoshu I, pp. 185-86. 

60. Zenmon hogoshu I, p. 193. 

61. Zenmon hogoshu I, p. 208. 

62. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten 1, p. 280. See Imaeda, Zenshu no rekishi 
pp. 44-45; Imaeda II, p. 185. The collections of Jakushitsu’s sayings (Jakushiisu-roku) 
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the monastery of Eigen-ji and its history, see Nihon bukkyd kiso koza, vol. 6, p. 281 

63. See Namimoto Sakaichi, "Rinka no zensha Jakushitsu Genko,” Daihorin 1, 1982 

pp. 60-65; the quotation appears on p. 62. ’ 

64. Imaeda Zenshu no rekishi, p. 43; Imaeda II, pp. 162-63. As a disciple of Yakuo 
Tokken, the Dharma heir of Lan-hsi Tao-Iung, founder of Kencho-ji in Kamakura and 
of the Daikaku line, Jakushitsu belongs, according to the generational line, also to this 

^ m ° naSKry ’* a ~* ' h “ he »-« 
JLSZ 55St ,0 ' pp - 2 ^ 91 ' w,a d "- d a » *• 

66 . Jakushitsuroku, p. 250. 

67. Iriya Yoshitaka, postscript to the Jakushitsuroku, p 294 

**££”*■ P ' * T1 " inTOlu " ta P»l W*. from the life 

69. See the chronology (nenpu) in Nihon no zen-goroku vol 10 „ v» 

this section with the data in the chronology. * ' °’ P ‘ 303 ' Com P are 

70. Iriya, Jakushitsuroku, pp. 43 - 44 . 

Icno vol. 6, p! 280 ^ ^ hlSt017 ° f the motlas «n' of Hohd, see Nihon 
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the Soto tradition, treats him in detail^n hi Takeucl ' i Michio, who belongs to 

Jtefarisfe, especially pp, 78,81-89 - s „ a i „ no ;en, pp. 199-204, and Soiosha 
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7T I0: Imaeda - n. pp. 20^205 agamishima ' *n IV, Zen no rekishi: 
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78. Dogen writes on Tuno,ck i . P resent work, pp. 222-30 
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85. Kagamishima, Zen no rekis/ii; Nihon, p. 113. 
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88. See Takeuchi. Nihon „ OT . pp. 272, 275, see ,1m Saasta k*ta* pp. 83-84 

89. Takeuch, gives ,he name, of .he f„e henniiages in Nihon p . 272. 

rebhi £ nfTA "t .“M* '7 « ,he «■»»>' i» Zenshn no 

remni, pp. 172-76. For hts collected sayings, see T. No. 2592. 

91. See Takeuchi, Nihon no zen, pp. 279ff. 

seMma^ tp°. f 205 S6mOUS ***“ ^ f "»*-'SI"'*"*. 

■o ihe flL'rf .ft" Z fW*“It P- I®- Imaeda mfa, in hi, place 
e third of the five wise disciples" as Mugai. See Zen no rekishi, p. 170. 

fed ? n j? 1 f0ll 1 °,T" 8 566 a,S ° Takeuchi - Nihon ™ zen, pp. 287-88; Nihon bukkyd kiso 

xoza, vol. 6, pp. 133-34; Imaeda II, p. 204. 

95. See Takeuchi, Nihon no zen, pp. 274, 322; and Imaeda II, pp. 204-205. 

6. This movement can be best called the Keizan-Gasan line. It included also the 
emp es of Daijo-ji and Yoko-ji, which did not depend on Soji-ji but were related to 
s IZa <? W3 ^ ^ * S P° ss ^^ e t0 rec k° n the Kangan line, the influence of which 

spread from its center, Daiji-ji in Kyushu, outward into the country. See Imaeda, Zen 
710 re ,5 ™’ PP* 177-78; Takeuchi, Sotoshu kyddanshi, pp. 102ff. 

t?7\ ^ biography appears in Z engaku daijiten 11, p. 958. On the reconstruction of 
_ 1 e i-ji, see Imaeda II, pp. 209-10; Imaeda, Zens/m no rekishi, pp. 183-84; Takeuchi, 
on no zen, pp. 188-89. Eihei-ji was destroyed by fire fourteen times; see Nihon bukkyd 
ktso Kdza, vol. 6, p. 129. 

98. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten II, p. 725. 

See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten I, p. 90. See Takeuchi, Nihon no zen, 

PP- 90-91, and Sotoshu kyddanshi, pp. 101-102. 

Jpn., Daiichi shusse dojo; see Takeuchi, Sotdshu kyddanshi, p. 102. 

the The word goes back to ancient Indian Buddhism. The monks spent 

grainy season from 15 April until 15 July in seclusion, using it as a time for spiritual 
an ascetic development. 
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Zen in Art and Culture 


Zen occupies a central place in the cultural history of Japan. The period of 
greatest Z en influence begins with the transplantation of Zen from China at the 
beginning oftheKamakura period (1185-1333) and extends well into the To! 
kugawa period (1600-1868) This time-span was preceded by a longer but less 
clear ^history, comprising the Nara (710-784) and Heian periods (794-1185), 
uring which Buddhist influences enabled Japan to attain a high level of cultural 
development. Throughout the Tokugawa period, Buddhist influence was no 
longer dominant. The modem period dawned as Japan opened its doors to foreign 
influence and trade at the beginning of the Meiji era. Within the span of Japanese 
history, the almost half a millennium in which Zen influence was dominant was 
a time of extraordinary cultural growth. Through it would certainly be an ex- 
aggeration to attribute every cultural value in Japan to Zen, it remains true that 
Zen is the nation’s most distinctive cultural achievement. One cannot but agree 
with the assessment of the historian J. W. Hall that “the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries . . . produced the art forms and clarified the aesthetic values which 
to this day are most admired by the Japanese.’’ 1 

This brings up the differing influences that Zen culture has had on East 
Asia s two giants, China and Japan. In China, Zen art and its unique aesthetics 
represent an important cultural contribution; in Japan, the entire culture is per¬ 
meated by Zen. The difference between the two is not merely one of quality 
but of total context. In treating this question in volume 1 of this work, 1 indicated 
some of the foremost artistic accomplishments of China, achievements that, 
despite great efforts, were never equalled in Japan. Nevertheless, for nearly half 
a millenium, the intellectual and spiritual climate of Japan bore the distinctive 
mark of Zen. For a long period the Japanese lived in an atmosphere saturated 
with Zen. This is the topic of the present chapter. Without an overall perspective 
on Zen culture, it is impossible to fully understand Zen as a religious school. 
Throughout the entire religious history of humankind, we find few examples of 
such close bonds between religion and culture. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The imposing force of Zen culture is seen most clearly in the layout and ar¬ 
chitecture of its temples. Entering the Zen centers of Kyoto and Kamakura, the 
visitor today can hardly avoid being impressed by the richness of Zen culture. 
To list only the most important centers, let alone to attempt to analyze how 
they reflect the spirituality of Zen, is an impossible task. 
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THE MONASTERY OF NANZEN-JI . , , 

Th e early Zen temples owe their construction mainly to the generosity of the 
imperial house and the nobility. A strong cultural and artistic influence emanated 
from the splendid temple of Nanzen-ji, which had been transformed from an 
imperial palace on the East Mountain outside of Kyoto at the command of Em¬ 
peror Kameyama (ruled 1260-1274). Setting aside his imperial responsibilities, 
the emperor took up residence in some of the palace rooms, but was soon fright¬ 
ened away by what he thought were nocturnal ghosts. He immediately called 
a famous priest from Todai-ji in Nara, who after a ninety-day exorcism was 
unable to restore tranquility to the palace. Frustrated at the futility of all these 
imprecations and incantations, the emperor turned to Mukan Fumon (1212— 
1291), a highly regarded Zen monk from the school of Enni Ben’en who lived 
at Tofuku-ji. Mukan arrived with a group of fellow-monks; as all of them sat in 
silent meditation, not a sound from the spirits could be heard. From that moment 
on, the palace served as a Zen temple. 

Mukan Fumon (who received the title Daimin Kokushi), was first abbot 
of the newly founded monastery. He had practiced for twelve years in China 
under a highly qualified master and had received the seal of the Dharma mind. 
A disciple of National Master Shoichi, he was the master’s third-generation 
successor as abbot of Tofuku-ji. He died during his first year in office, having 
been appointed the founding abbot of Nanzen-ji by Emperor Kameyama. 

In recognition of the merits of the former emperor Kameyama and perhaps 
in view of the legends about the monastery’s origins, Nanzen-ji was granted the 
title of “first rank in the realm” (t enka daiichi) in 1334. The monastery’s buildings 
and the art reflected the natural beauty of its surroundings. The temple complex, 

°n ifVT diose in the c aP^al, contained all the required buildings— 
a Buddhahall, a Dharma hall, a monk’s hall, a temple tower—and many others 

h/rpri • 6 f UI 'tl* T was so °ft en case with Zen temples, were damaged 
by recurring fires. The list of temple fires in Kyoto is almost endless, but the 

totheroH B r in V a | 8 d aVe 3 S rt nd th ° U ? ht t0 reconstr ucting them, usually according 
X d3rom th^' Themaii ; b L Ui, ding* of Nanzen-ji, as they stand in Kyoto 
flow!; Gate") whicV7? 7 * ? T™"*' The P recious Nikkamon (“Sun- 

templeln^ lotorl^ * gi * fr0m the ^P 6 ™ 1 house » the first Zen 

sengers’’). 2 ’ V “ the Choku shimon (“Gate of the Imperial Mes- 

both.of them are typtad ofTapzmese C ° tb,s brief description of Nanzen-ji, 
temples contributed to Zen culture Be^ tCmp * S 3nd indicative of how these 
were originally t T?* * ** ° f ** great Zen tem P IeS 

considered among the finest examnl (i S ’ ^ ° m tbe Very beginning they were 
links with the imperial With SUCh dear 

protection also played a particularly, • ' ectural inality was assured. Imperial 

toku-ji and TenryO-jk ' y ' mp ° ram role <he establishment of Dai- 

Nanzen-ji is also an examnlp nf 

in Zen temples. A Zen temple or monaste^TlT 5 bui . ,dings fre£ I uen tIy found 

*7 m Kyoto almost always included a 
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S™ temple de^ 

’ /en mona stenes during the Sung period.' 


TEMPLES FOLLOWING THE CHINESE DESIGN 

masters like Eisai! tSgen" andEnm™* *' thi , rt ' emh centlJr V. leading Zen 
design of the monasteries in which the rienm 'T/" / ?" dfed the arch 'te=tural 
out. ^t,ng the Pang period Za££££, >“tSSS", “f T — 
had developed that served as the h a .,> a ■ c '■? Buddhlst . tem Pte architecture 
during the Sung periodfo r **" f °' ^ t "" pl ' !s and '>>'1' S™"* 
The fits, of tlitLXSS ZTT 1f"? 

shan ( J pn Aikuozan), with the temple of Kuan-li-ssu (Jpn., Kori-ji) 4 The 

layout of the tempk of Mount Ching has never been discovered ^ The layout 

fj:™; 1 Un , g and Pei are °[ s P ecial significance in that traces of their influence 
can be found in numerous Zen temples of Japan. 

Chin^T nly | did thC Ja f J neSe Z ? m ° nks b " n8 back arc hitectural plans from 
Chma, they also succeeded in making friends with Chinese artisans and con- 

vincing them to make the trip to Japan. 6 In this way, the Zen temples that were 
constructed during the thirteenth century in Japan were under both the theo- 
retical and practical influence of China. 


T _, , Am °^ the ™ ed,eva ‘ Zen temples of Japan, Kencho-ji (Kamakura) and 
lotuku-p (Kyoto) are perhaps the most significant from an architectural point 
of view. One of the oldest architectural plans discovered in a Japanese Zen 
monastery supplies us today with valuable information on the similar layout used 
for both temples. 7 Friendly relations existed between the temples, so that when 
fire devastated many of the buildings at Tofuku-ji in 1319, Kencho-ji responded 
by supplying a copy of the general design that had been used for its own con¬ 
struction. With the help of this design, Tofuku-ji was carefully restored to its 
former glory. Again, around the beginning of the fifteenth century, a fire razed 
Kencho-ji to the ground, destroying in the process the documents containing 
the temple’s original design. With the help of earlier copies, the monks of Ken- 
cho-ji immediately set about reconstruction, though only partially reproducing 
the original design. The overall style used at Kencho-ji in Kamakura can be 
considered the original model for all medieval Japanese Zen temples. It is in 
the actual layout of the Tofuku-ji complex, however, that we find an incom¬ 
parable expression of the charm of a medieval Zen temple. An enchanting clarity 
hovers over the entire complex, which still contains some of the original buildings 
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from the Kamakura period. It represents the classical style of a “seven-hall mon¬ 
astery” (shichidd'garan). 6 

The ground plan of Kencho-ji and Tofuku-ji was modeled after the imposing 
Chinese temple structures of Tien-t'ung-shan. 9 Although the layout of Japanese 
temples corresponds basically to that of their Chinese prototypes, there are some 
small differences. The size of the buildings varies from temple to temple. In the 
Buddha halls of Zen temples the primary cultic object is an image of the historical 
Buddha, Sakyamuni, at the moment of his enlightenment; other figures, also 
objects of devotion, usually accompany the image of Buddha. One enters the 
temple area through the “Mountain Gate,” 10 symbolizing the purging of desires 
and conceptual thinking as one enters the realm of empiness, and then mounts 
directly toward the Buddha hall. Reverencing of the Buddha image must be 


Figure 1: Typical " Seven-hall Monastery" Layout 





(hatto); 

(kuri). 
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Figure 2. The seven halls" in analogy to t/ie /mnuw body 



preceded by cleansing and purgative exercises. In these rituals washing and the 
purging of bodily impurities are necessary, for which purpose two woolen build! 

Tif ’ °h t "S' and u eft ' arC ' OCated between the ^te and the BuddhahaU 
Two other buildings, the monks' hall of meditation (sodo) and the kitchen and 

s the Oh 6 T’ | Ca ; Cd3 lit u 6behtadtheBuddhahal1 -THeseventhbuilding 
ST M ' ^ which an enlightened monk lectures on the holy 

ZTT S ? a ' 15 S ' tUated °? tHe Cemral ascend,n 8 axis, and constitutes 
the focal point of the entire complex. Given differences in size and adornment, 

he arrangement of the buildings can also differ. In earlier temples, for instance 
the monks hall, the Dharma hall, and the Mountain Gate occupied places of 
greater importance. In Tofuku-ji, the layout of the buildings takes on a dear 
analogy to the human body. A few of the buildings of this monastery have 
somehow escaped the ravages of frequent fires and today are designated as national 
cultural treasures,” giving us a rare insight into ancient architectural skills." 

The classical layout of the seven halls is often somewhat difficult to detect 
because of the many secondary buildings scattered around the temple area. One 
of the most prominent of such additions is the abbot’s residence (Chin., fang- 
ctang; Jpn., hop); often consisting of three buildings, with garden and pond, it 
is a noteworthy addition to the overall beauty of the temple complex. 


kinkaku-ji AND GINKAKU-JI 

The grandoise buildings of the Golden Pavilion (Kinkaku-ji) and the Silver 
Pavilion (Ginkaku-ji), which the Ashikaga shoguns built in the metropolitan 
center during the Muromachi period, mark a high point in the development of 
Zen architecture. Both works of art were inspired by the spirit of National Teacher 
Mus6 and were closely associated with his name, though at the time of their 
construction he had long since departed this life. Built by Yoshimitsu (ruled 
1367-1395) as a retirement residence in 1397, the Golden Pavilion occupied 
a large expanse of land owned by the emperor on North Mountain (Kitayama), 
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on the outskirts of Kyoto. With its three-storied, tapered structure, the building 
resembles a pagoda. Its name comes from the gold-covered roof of the third 
floor, which served as a shrine for relics. 12 After Muso Kokushi’s death, the 
Golden Pavilion became the Zen monastery of Rokuon-ji, dedicated to the 
memory of its founder. The buildings were constructed in the Japanese style 
(wayo), which was a blending of the Chinese style of the Sung period (karayo) 
with older elements of Chinese architecture. 13 The Japanese once again proved 
their masterful skills of restoration in 1950 when, with their usual care and 
precision, they entirely rebuilt this “landmark of Zen taste’’ 14 after it had burned 
down. Yoshimitsu's long rule embodied the summit of Zen culture during the 
Muromachi period; given the geographical location of his residence, history has 
designated this era as that of the “culture of the Northern Mountain" (Kitayama- 
bunka). 


Following the example of his great ancestor, Ashikaga Yoshimasa (ruled 
1443-1473) built an extravagant palace on East Mountain (Higashiyama) during 
a time of excruciating need, as thousands of his subjects were perishing from 
famine, fire, and sword. After his death in 1490, the palace was transformed 
into the Zen temple of Jisho-ji, also dedicated to Muso Kokushi as its founder 
even though the master had not been its first abbot. The residence there known 
as l ogudo, to which the shogun retired in seclusion to pursue his aesthetic 
interests, houses the oldest existing tea room, whose measurements of four-and- 
a-half mats (feoma) became the standard for all tea rooms. Only a few steps from 
h. house Yoshimasa built the two-story Silver Pavilion. Its construction was 

Shr^ vears 1 ^ ? pec * , \ Be *«! in H73 ’ the «™ture was fully finished 
bordered on the ° S ' maSa S ^ tbou gh tbe shogun’s own artistic tastes 

(Higashhama-burJ^ raV3g ? nt ’ “ ring tbe time the “East Mountain culture" 
Still, experts in theT* 116 * T ^' S re *' dence ) Zen aesthetics reached its climax, 
significance of Higashiy^J^X. "* ^ ******** evaluations of the 


EIHEI-JI 

num^er^^^pi-e^iyg 0 ^^!^ 1 ^ 65 ’. xho01 could boast of a far great* 

scription of the temple comnle ^ ‘ ngs dunng ^ Muromachi period. A de- 
the scope of this book but n *7 t rCaC ^ re ^ erred to would take us far beyonc 
medieval period of Japan wa!^ 0 1 6 mOSt ' m P° s ‘ n g Zen temples during the 
today the headquarters of the <^.! TK>r3ast:< ; r Y 0 ^ihei-ji, founded by Dogen and 
gate for the imperial messenger ?cJolf°°i’ entrance gate k preceded by a 
buildings ascends along a stone k us ^ lmon )- The path to the three main 
stairs. The multi-storied Buddha {Tn 3m ° ng tow ering cedars and then up rock 
Point is the Dharma hall. On co 3 ,° Ver °° bs c he entire complex, but the focal 
monastery’s spiritual energy Dope tbe mon ^ s ’ hall, the source of the 

mountain has a monks’ hall_the f 1S u° ^ ave exc * a ‘ me d in joy: “Now this 

have seen, and the first in which \»zha " ave „^ 6 eard of l in i a P an J. the first we 
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GARDEN ART 

Japanese architecture and this is particularly so in the case of Zen temples— 
builds into nature and forms an incomparably beautiful whole with mountains 
and valleys, hills, lakes, and streams. 17 Gardens have been a part of Japanese 
art since its beginning. This, too, was inspired by China, a nation whose beau¬ 
tifully landscaped gardens have merited it the epithet "mother of gardens." Japan 
eagerly followed China’s example. Even prior to the Nara period, as the chronicles 
report, there were well-tended, enchanting gardens. Tire Heian period boasts 
broad, lavish gardens, with smiling people happily exploring the small pathways 
and well-dressed, festive parties in small boats moving across ponds and under 
arched bridges; an elegant nobility populated these gardens. Under the influence 
of Zen, garden art took on a new development toward a more spiritualized love 
of nature; for Zen, the garden became a symbol of the cosmos. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENS 

The gardens of National Teacher Muso, among the oldest still in existence, 
belong to the most beautiful achievements of Japan’s art of gardening. Their 
style represents the transition from the landscape gardens of the Heian period 
to the stone gardens of the later Muromachi period. Rather than simply to imitate 
nature, Muso sought to imbue nature with new meaning and spirit and to present 
it as part of the overall beauty of the world. He designed or remodeled the 
gardens of Saiho-ji (c. 1339) and ofTenryu-ji (c. 1343), drawing on examples 
from the Heian period to create the new and impressive style of Zen gardening. 

The garden of Saiho-ji, an old temple dedicated to Amida Buddha and 
situated on the western end of Kyoto, was rebuilt by Master Muso and transformed 
into a Zen temple. Today it is one of the best known and most beautiful gardens 
in the capital. There were formerly two paradise-gardens, which Muso changed 
into what is today a symbolic representation of Zen’s ideal land as described in 
the Hekigamoku. Because of the more than twenty varieties of moss found within 
the garden precincts, this temple came to be know popularly as the “Moss Tem¬ 
ple" (Koke-dera). 

The garden is divided into two parts separated from each other by a gate. 
Steps carved out of the natural rock ascend to the higher part of the grounds. 
In the lower section, a landscaped garden extends around a Golden Pond, 
which is laid out in the shape of the Sino-Japanese glyph for heart. Such heart- 
shaped ponds (shinji'ike) are found throughout the country, and although there 
are no historical grounds for doing so, are often attributed to Muso Kokushi. 
The paths stretching around the pond beckon the visitor to follow and enjoy 
the enchanting views that the garden offers everywhere. The Moss Garden of 
Saiho-ji is a "garden for walking” (kaiyushiki teien), .n contrast to many Zen 
gardens that are intended to be viewed from without, as for example, from the 
veranda of the abbot’s residence. The pond is marked by larger island-like rocks 
that provide a dynamic quality even in this quiet part of the garden. 

The higher level of the garden is very different, containing a stone garden 
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in the kare-sansui style. Sansui (literally, "mountain and water”) usually has the 
simple meaning of “landscape," while kare signifies "dry." The combination of 
mountain (implying "rock" or "stone”) and water points to the foundational 
polarity of hard and soft, man and woman, and in general yin and yang within 
the ancient Chinese worldview. The quality of hardness introduces a paradox 
that can be traced back to Taoism; after it was taken up and perfected by Zen 
this paradox came to express its very essence. Already in the Sakuteiki 18 an 
esoteric book on garden art from the Heian period, the kare-sansui style is men 
tioned. We can assume that its roots lie in Taoist symbolism. An amazing asoecr 
of these dry gardens is the way they can create an enchanting impression of 
watercourses or waterfalls without using a drop of water, as seen in the upper 
evel of the Saiho-ji garden. In the center of this level, large boulders grow amid 
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The gardens that form part of the two pavilions of Kinkaku-ji and Ginkaku- 
ji also contributed greatly to the beauty of the capital. The garden of the Golden 
Pavilion, completed in 1397, proved that Yoshimitsu, a great lover and expert 
in the arts, was also a garden architect in his own right. Although inspired by 
the Saiho-ji garden, which he greatly esteemed and loved, his own garden was 
a spiritually independent creation. Moreover, in his case he had an original 
garden with pond that could be reworked. He transformed the pond by adding 
a number of enchanting little islands and planting carefully selected trees all 
around. Blending in with the overpowering beauty of the surrounding landscape, 
the garden offers, from within the pavilion, a view that reaches out and loses 
itself in the panoramic distance. It has been called one of the finest Zen landscape 
gardens ever created. 19 

Ashikaga Yoshimasa shared his predecessor Yoshimitsu’s admiration for the 
garden of Saiho-ji. In fashioning a garden for his Silver Pavilion, he too was 
strongly influenced by Muso’s work. Under the shogun’s direction, a garden with 
both higher and lower levels took shape, with a rather large pond enhanced by 
schools of lotus flowers and small bridges connecting scattered islands. Massive, 
angular borders constitute an exact imitation of the famous Saiho-ji garden. 
Frequently damaged throughout the centuries, the garden of the Silver Pavilion 
has often had to be repaired and expanded. Two later additions are especially 
striking. The “sea of silver sand” (g inshadan), a flat expanse of white sand, rep¬ 
resents a Chinese lake. The raked white sand symbolizes waves that during the 
night reflect the silver moon. Also noteworthy is the flattened mound of sand 
(kogetsudai) that leads one to meditate on the moon or on the nocturnal play 
of the moonlight. 

The numerous landscape gardens in Zen style that sprang up throughout 
the country from the Muromachi period on give witness to the Zen monks love 
of nature and their ability to see the whole of the cosmos in a single piece of 
nature and all of reality in each natural symbol. “The fundamental thing about 
Japanese gardens. ... is the fact that the art was definitely used in China and 
Japan to express the highest truths of religion and philosophy." Like the med¬ 
itation hall and the Buddha shrine, the garden formed part of the essence of a 
Zen temple and enabled it to carry out its religious purpose. 


STONE GARDENS , , , , , 

Symbols play an important role in Japanese Zen gardens. The symbol-laden 

stone or dry gardens in the kare-sansui style flourished around the end of the 
Muromachi period. Without use of color or decoration and with few symbols, 
these gardens capture the entire cosmos on a little piece of earth. Stones and 
bounders represent mountains or islands, and instead of water, plains of moss or 
sand symbolize the endless sea. This kind of a garden is like a koan providing 
the viewer with both a question and a task: What does it mean? In the find 
analysis, it means of course the Buddha, whose body makes up the whole of 


nature. 


Tn the garden of Shinju-an, which was a branch temple built in honor of 
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the Zen master Ikkyu in the area around Daitoku-ji and that tradition savs 
designed by the tea master Murata Juko (1423—1502), 22 the ground surface 35 
made up of a single expanse of moss, incredibly soft, quiet, and shimmer^ * 
Unusually shaped natural rocks, arranged in the 7-5-3 series, give the impress' 
of power and security. To view this garden purifies the heart, pacifies the mj'T 
and directs the eye inward. * 

This style of garden distinguished by its angular, sharply rising, and un 
usually shaped rocks, is found m many temples—as for instance, the branch 
temples of Taizo-in and Reiun-in in Myoshin-ji and the abbot’s residence of 
Konch.-m in Nanzen-j., as well as in many rural temples. The harsh discipline 
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usage the garden at Ryoan-ji is called the “Garden of the Wading Tiger,”, because 
these living stones resemble the heads and backs of tiger cubs whom the mother 
tiger is leading through the ford of a stream. This interpretation, of course, does 
not correspond to the intent of the artist, who in his work visualized above all 
the effect of the flat surface, succeeding thereby in combining the greatest ab¬ 
straction with concrete reality. With the simplest of means he evoked an inex¬ 
haustible depth of spiritual meaning. The overall impression of this “Garden of 
Emptiness" is more powerful and deep than the lavish paintings of the Daisen- 
in garden. 

The gardens of Daisen-in and Ryoan-ji, the two towering peaks in the 
history of Zen garden art, have often been attributed, with greater or lesser 
probability, to the famous painter Soami (1472-1525); in both cases, however, 
the historical data are uncertain. The great Sesshu is also said to have designed 
gardens, among them the garden of Joei-ji in Yamaguchi. 25 This linking of gardens 
with famous painters is significant in that it points up the relationship between 
garden architecture and ink painting. Like the powerfully drawn lines and points 
of an ink painting, the plain, harsh, monochromatic stone gardens are expressions 
of the enlightened mind. 

THE TEA GARDEN 

The tea garden is another form of Zen an which we shall only touch on fleetingly 
here, 24 though in what follows we will have more to say about the tea ceremony 
(chanoyu). Part of Japan's tea culture, the tea garden was the bridge on which 
Japan’s garden art moved from the religiously inspired Zen garden to the sec¬ 
ularization that was evident during the Edo period in the summer villas of Katsura 
Rikyu and Shugaku-in. 

Consisting mainly of a path surrounded by trees and thick shrubbery leading 
to the tea room, the tea garden (roji) is a modest facet of the tea ceremony. 
According to the principle of asymmetry, the stepping stones (cobi'ishi) are ir¬ 
regularly ananged to form a path by which the guest strolls past a stone lantern 
(ishi-ddra) and a jet of water from a bamboo pipe on the way to the tea room. 
In front of the entrance there is a stone water basin (t sukubai) and ladle for 
guests to rinse their mouths with. The walk through a tea garden is intended 

to foster recollection and inner peace. 

A predecessor of the tea room-^r perhaps the very first one—is found in 
Togudo at the Silver Pavilion. It seems most likely that the shogun Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa and his friends, under the direction of the tea master Murata Shuko. 
performed the tea ritual here. During the sixteenth century, when the tea cer¬ 
emony reached the height of its popularity, tea rooms and gardens sprang up 
throughout the land. Sen no Rikyu, a counselor to the two rulers Oda Nobunaga 
(1534-1582) and Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536-1598), perfected the art of the 
tea ceremony and fostered the development of tea gardens. 

The tea garden was loved and appreciated everywhere. Rikyu s tea garden 
in the sukiya style reflected the artistic tastes of the times and influenced the 
expansive design of many other gardens, such as the gardens of the grandiose 
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villas cf Katsura Rikyu 25 and Shugaku-in, attributed to the artistic talents of 
Kobori Enshu (1579-1647) and his school, which had close ties with Zen. Both 
gardens are graced with tea houses and tea gardens. At the beginning of the 
modem period, Zen culture had found an entry into the world of secular art 


CALLIGRAPHY 

Calligraphy is considerably older than the Zen movement itself. During the 
Eastern Chin dynasty in China (317-420), it reached a height of achievement 
that was to become normative for all subsequent development. The two prom¬ 
inent figures of this time are Wang Hsi-chih (Jpn., 6 Gishi, 307-365) and his 
son Wang Hsien-chih (Jpn., O Kenshi, 344-388). 26 During the Sung period 
both these masters were studied intensively and their works were analyzed in 
both original (whenever possible) and copied versions. Among the calligraphers 
of the Sung penod who both studied the past and created their own works was 
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the art of calligraphy attained a high degree of perfection. During the modem 
period, the founders of the Obaku school (see below) brought the contemporary 
°' calll graphy to Japan. The Japanese monks Hakuin Ekaku (1685— 
1768), Sengai Gibon (1751-1837), and Ryokan (1758-1831)—about whom 
we will have more to say below—left posterity impressive works of calligraphy. 

The uniqueness of Chinese logographs has given calligraphy a significant 
place within East Asian art. One can find in China and Japan highly-prized 
works of calligraphic art that are not at all related to Zen Buddhism. 29 Never¬ 
theless, it must be acknowledged that the bonds between Zen and the art of 
calligraphy are rooted in a deep, natural relationship. With their ink brushes, 
Zen practitioners are able to give unique expression to their inner experience. 
Enlightenment and the creative power that it taps find spontaneous expression 
in Zen calligraphy, which first and foremost is an expressive art form. The pre¬ 
ferred name for this art form during Japan’s medieval period was shojutsu, the 
“art of writing." 30 Only later, probably during the second half of the Edo period 
(1603-1867) and under some Confiician influence, did the term “way of writing” 
(shodd) come into vogue, as it became clear that writing can be a form of med¬ 
itation practice. Since the Meiji period (1868-1912), the “way of writing" has 
also become more and more popular as a pedagogical tool, widely used today in 
Japan’s educational system. Although the term shodd (“way of writing"), together 
with the more common shoho (“method of writing") is found earlier in China, 
we should look upon shodd as a new development; today it is popularly considered 
to be a way of expressing one’s total humanity. As we shall see, the same would 
apply to other “ways" (do) that are related to Zen. 

If, as Dietrich Seckel observes, calligraphy is the most highly regarded art- 
form in East Asia, 31 this is due in no small part to the power of its symbolism. 
In his studies of the suggestive impact of ink drawing, Seckel has discovered 
that “the clear, sharp, lines moving back and forth from outside to inside allow 
for a very precise form of drawing.” 32 The art-loving amateur, who finds himself 
unable to explain the mystery of the ink line, senses the incredible power of 
this art form, which is an “altogether direct, graphological expression of the 
creative personality.” 33 Enlightened Zen masters grasp spontaneously that the 
ink line serves as a decisively important medium for overcoming opposing dis¬ 
tinctions. It would have been difficult for Zen to find another artistic medium 
by which to express itself so directly and perfectly. One can grasp this best 
by absorbing some of the extremely simple, meaningful characters that have 
been so masterfully painted—for instance, the character for “heart" or “noth¬ 
ingness" or an ink-drawn circle. Such graphs and circles can serve as “utterly 
valid and direct artistic expressions of religious insights." The relation between 
ink drawings and creative personalities 36 constitutes the incomparable value of 
ink drawing, which is closely linked with calligraphy. A much loved piece of 
decorative art t okonoma) in tea rooms is a “roll with poem and picture (s/uga- 
jiku), i? on which characters are usually written vertically. Such a piece is often 
called an “ink trace" (bokuseki) and is understood as a trace of the enlightened 

mind. 
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PAINTING 

Painting represents the highest form of Zen art. Landscape paintings, inspired 
by the religious world view of Zen, are the most abiding contribution of Zen to 
the fine arts. In Japan, ink drawing (suibokuga) found its true home in the Zen 
temples, where painter-monks (gaso) expressed their enlightenment in their 
brushwork. 

During the Muromachi period, Japanese ink-painting carried on the Chinese 
Zen art of the Sung period. 38 Japanese Zen painters took up themes that had 
been well developed in China: Zen stories and parables or paradoxical sayings 
<™ u or zenkiga), portraits of arhats, patriarchs, masters (all called chinso) 
and the theme in which Japanese artists excelled—landscapes. Purely religious 
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the figure of the white-haired master-a soirit filM i 
sitting majestically on his abbot's chair rt, '■ unassuming ascetic- 
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have. Brinker appropriately describes it thus: “From the comer of his eyes with 

a penetrating, critically searching, indeed challenging look, the subject stares 

back at the viewer; this highly unusual form for a Zen portrait creates a lively 

intense and direct communication between the subject of the painting and the 
viewer. 


With its beginnings in the Kamakura period, Japanese Zen painting freely 
developed in the Zen temples of Kyoto during the Muromachi period, inspired 
and influenced by Chinese ink-drawing of the Sung period. Tofuku-ji and Dai- 
toku-ji were important centers of this development, as can be seen in the work 
of the previously mentioned masters, Mincho 47 and Bokusai. Three generations 
of Ami were active in the service of the Ashikaga shogunate; Noami (also called 
Shinno, 1397-1471), Geiami (also called Shingei, 1431-1485), andSoami (d. 
1525). Geiami’s student Shokei, who was also called Kei Shoki because of his 
office as secretary (shoki) at Kencho-ji in Kamakura, was one of the leading Zen 
painters in Japan's eastern, or Kanto, region. Soami, the most important of the 
Ami, whom we already met in our section on garden art, numbers among the 
best ink painters of his time. His favorite theme was the rainy, overcast landscapes 
of Kyoto. 

Around the middle of the Muromachi period the shogun Yoshimitsu founded 
an artist’s studio on the Chinese model and placed it under the direction of the 
painter-monk Josetsu (fl. c. 1400-1413). Little is known concerning the person 
and work of Josetsu. His masterful artistry is evident in his painting “Catching 
a Catfish with a Gourd," which joins the two themes of Zen parables and land- 
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scapes. 48 The meaning of the parable is that it is just as difficult to attain en¬ 
lightenment as it is to catch a smooth, slippery catfish with a gourd bottle. 
Josetsu’s student Shubun (d. between 1444 and 1448) carried on and made ink 
painting more widely known and regarded. After studying in Korea he worked 
in Japan mainly in the Southern Sung style of the masters Ma Yuan and Hsia 
Kuei (both from the beginning of the thirteenth century). Ma Yuan is known 
for his so-called “one-comer" style, which left the entire page empty except for 
one comer. An example of this style is “A Fisherman,” one of the greatest 
artistic symbols of all time of the grandeur and loneliness of human existence. 49 
Shubun produced a large number of excellent landscape paintings, which were 
highly acclaimed for so well expressing Japanese feelings for nature. He was an 
artist of extraordinary originality. With his successor, Sotan (1413-1481), how¬ 
ever, the Ma-Hsia style (so-called after its Chinese originators) fell victim to 
the lethargy of routine. 

Sesshu Toyo (1420-1506), who probably began his artistic career under 
the direction of Shubun and belonged for a while to the studio in Shokoku-ji, 
claims a unique place in the history of Japanese art. His fame exceeds that of 
all tys contemporaries. Among both Japanese and Western art historians he is 
regarded as the greatest of all Japanese ink-painters, perhaps the greatest painter 
in the entire history of Japanese painting”; 40 he has been called the most powerful 
of all Japans artists. 51 Both his life and his art are informed by Zen. Bom in 
Bitchu (Okayama prefecture), he was only twelve when he joined a small 
Buddhist monastery near his home. His Zen training took place at Shokoku-ji 
in Kyoto, where he was held in high esteem as a monk and painter. Although 
h«s artistic development was greatly influenced by a stay in Ming-dynasty China 

u u 1 o??’ Up ° n retumin 6 to Japan, he made no secret of his disappointment 
withtheChmese painters whom he had come to know. In his estimation, Josetsu 
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m China he did learn a great deal about technique and style. He mastered the 
brush movement technique developed in Chinese ink drawing as well as the 
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h7a™ r:K?r'-^ rr old when he painKd '' Hui - k '° c ® «*■ 

H.s Arm Despite the tension of the moment depicted, both patriarchs are 
made ddy to mamtain their venetable. collected bearing. In L „ vk 
painting proves Sessnu s ability to capture Individuals.” But his landscape paint¬ 
ings show greatest talent His exuberant, man,-leveled ink-painting, ^The 
Four Seasons, peers into the very mystery of nature. The sharply angular lines 
in shm style and the delicate, partially colored washes express the artist’s con- 
ception of how nature changes through the seasons. This picture has been called 
the foremost expression of Japanese ink painting, though a later picture of the 
aged Sesshu in the so style, “Landscape in the Broken Ink Style,” 55 is for many 
the crowning point of his work and the most perfect Japanese landscape painting. 

The life and feeling that breathe within Sesshu’s paintings of nature are 
evidence of his Zen spirituality. As the body of Buddha, nature is in a constant 
process of growth; therefore anyone who seeks to present nature from within 
has to enter into this process. This is precisely what Sesshu sought to do in his 
ink paintings; he excells all others in his ability to see into the changing seasons 
and into the exuberance of plant life. 


Although Sesshu did not found a school, he did inspire the work of many 
young artists of his time. Shugetsu, who studied under him around 1490 and 
then undertook a journey to China in 1496, came under the influence of the 
Chinese painters of the Ming period and made use of ink and colors. 56 The 
painter-monk Sesson Shukei (1504-1589), 57 who lived in the province of 
northern Japan, bore a great devotion to Sesshu and sought to imitate the style 
of the great master. A highly talented painter himself, Sesson mastered both 
the shin and the s<5 styles. His work, “Boat on a Windy Sea," is among the 
masterpieces of Japanese ink painting. 58 He stands as the last of the great Zen 
ink painters of the Muromachi period. 

Toward the end of the epoch, although genuine Zen painting still had its 
devotees, decorative painting came to attract more of the popular attention. In 
this regard, the Kano family, famous for its many artists, excelled. 59 Kano Masa- 
nobu (1434-1530), who was the first of the family to become director of the 
Academy of Art in Shokoku-ji, bore some affinity to Zen. His paintings, however, 
show a clear preference for secular tastes. His son Motonobu (1476-1559) painted 
with both ink and light colors. In his paintings he came close to the yamaio-e 
and ended up blending into the Tosa school. The further development of painting 
during the Muromachi period illustrates the'growing secularization of Japanese 
culture. The temples, which as potent spiritual centers of inner renewal had a 
refined and religiously inspired culture radiated throughout the nation, degen¬ 
erated and stagnated spiritually. Only during the Edo period, after a long period 
of dormancy, was Zen ink painting brought back to life. The outstanding figures 
at the time were Hakuin Ekaku (1685-1768) and Sengai Gibon (1751-1837). 


THE SPREAD OF TEA CULTURE 

In this closing chapter on the influence of Zen on the culture of the Muromachi 
period, we have studied the arts up to the point where, as a new epoch dawned, 
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they adapted to new currents and underwent a profound transformation. During 
this transitional period, the second half of the sixteenth century, tea culture 60 
reached its highpoint. After attaining the heights of its development under Sen 
no Rikyu, tea culture continued to flourish well into the Edo period. 

Originally an integral part of monastic life in Zen temples, tea culture loos¬ 
ened its monastic bonds and began to bring a Zen influence to the bourgeois 
social classes that were forming as medieval feudalism dissolved. Besides giving 
birth to a new social structure, this period of transition also saw the first contacts 
between Japan and Europe and between Far Eastern spirituality and Christianity. 
Though fundamentally informed by the aesthetic of the transitional period, tea 
culture entered the modem periqd without any essential changes; this enabled 
it to spread broadly throughout the country and to occupy to this day a unique 
place in Japanese cultural history. 


CHANOYU 

Many a non-participating observer has marveled at the sense of close community 
that forms among practitioners of Zen meditation who have spent a week of 
silently sitting next to each other. At the end of a practice period (sesshin) 
everyone feels the bonds of friendship and continues long afterward to speak of 
their Zen friends, with whom, actually, they had very little direct exchange. 
No doubt, they mean and feel what they say. The tea ceremony, with its silent 
ncual, works in much the same way and creates deeps bonds of community. 
Tea friends" (in Japanese, chajin, "tea people”) who come together to perform 
t is etai ed and highly ritualized ceremony and who sip the green, aromatic 
nn rom in ividually made tea bowls, find themselves linked by solemn yet 
aP f PV i n . ’, 1 ou ® b { b e stillness of a Zen monastery dominates the simple, 

withTikTmindS friendT ** ****** * ^ Wi ‘ h ** ^ ° f bdng t0gether 

centuntfir^ 3 ' b' S C * aSS L V* °f which at the beginning of this 
the tea cllZ^ f0m ° f A$ian s P iritua,it V to the West, states that 

the sordid facts of eve^day existence ° f * e J eautiful a ™ ng 

** Crealion of J-P-nese layman’s Zen.”« 

portable table (daku), the^terTettU *1! ** neCessary utensils: * e 

tea can (ha-ire), the tea s the Water 1501 the 

shaku), and the center of everything the (chakin )> the ladIe 

described the tea garden ( J? £ 8 ‘** ™ bowl ( chau/an )- We have already 
(kakoi) or a straw-covered hit Can be a se P arate s P ace in a house f 

four-and-a-half mats. Because of ir^ Tbe ldeal space ,s a room the size of 
been called in the West the re cere monial character, the entire ritual has 

does not really express devotion"whi^zT W °ir the term / . CM / t ' 

sacred and the profane, in the tea cerem 2 ,tSe f StreSSeS the identlty of the 
a spirituality in the midst of what is tadi«l| v °“ ^ ^ ^ 

number of mtetnal characteristics of the Amo*, should be mentioned. 
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The tea master is the host who greets his invited guests (always five) individually 
shows them to their places, and then serves them. The master prep 

E?£ y f ° r CaCh g , UCSt ’ P ° UrS k into a P^iously designated cup. and hen 
shde the cup over the straw mat so that the guest, who has just Led some 

sweet rice cake, can take it in both hands and, slurping lightly, drink the tea 
in three swallows. The host follows this same procedure for the next guest, and 
m this silent, extended, slow-moving ceremony, all the guests drink their tea. 
Breaking the atmosphere of silence, the host then begins a conversation that 
has for its object the teacup, the other utensils, and perhaps the paintings, the 
calligraphy, or the flower arrangement that decorate the tea room. Nothing 
from the outside is admitted into this select circle, for it is strictly forbidden “to 
discuss worldly matters either inside or in front of the tea room." 61 This Zen- 
"ke spiritual-aesthetic atmosphere, nourished by both silence and words, con¬ 
stitutes the essence of chanoyu. 


THE JAPANESE TEA MASTER 

Tea was known in Japan already during the Nara period, but it was during the 
Heian period that tea-drinking became widespread among the nobility and 
monks. After this rather fashionable flourishing, the custom fell out of use until 
Eisai brought Zen and tea seeds to Japan, encouraged the planting of tea, and 
explained all the health benefits that tea drinking could bring. During the four¬ 
teenth century, the enjoyment of tea once again flourished; tea societies were 
formed among the nobility and a competitive game (mono-awase) popular during 
the Heian period took on new life as a tea contest (tocha). These forerunners 
of the tea ceremony developed within a social context, and when combined 
with festive meals and baths, often sank to the level of debauchery. In contrast 
to such corruptions, chanoyu arose during the fifteenth century; its inspiration 
was the spirit of Zen. 

The first two names associated with these beginnings were Noami (1397— 
1471) and Murata Juko (1423-1502). An artist in the service of the shogun 
Ashikaga Yoshinori, Noami made the first real contributions to the development 
of the tea ceremony. He moved the tea room from the elegant, usually two- 
storied tea pavilion (chatei) to a residence done in shoin-zukuri style and made 
use of the portable table (daisu) and simple tea utensils that were also used in 
the Zen temple. Because of him the tea ceremony came to occupy an important 
place in the shogun’s court; beginning with Ashikaga Yoshimasa the tea ceremony 
became the focus of social life. An expert in Chinese art, Noami was the curator 
of the shogun’s art collection, which he catalogued and described in the Kundaikan 
sochoki. Noami's son, Geiami, was less gifted than his father and died at a rel¬ 
atively early age. It remained to Noami’s grandson Soami to carry on the work; 
he published a second edition of the Kundaikan sochoki in 1511. It appears that 
the highly artistic Soami was closely tied to his grandfather and made significant 
contributions to the development of tea culture. One of Noami’s disciples, Ki- 
tamuki Ddchin, maintained close relations to the famous tea masters Joo and 
Sen no Rikyu. 

Murata Shuko, the founder of Zen’s art of tea, came from Nara. The son 
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of a Buddhist priest, he entered the local Shomyo-,. monastery at an early age 
but returned to the world when he was twenty-four and tved for a long tune 
with a merchant family who gave him the name Murata. In Nara he made the 
acquaintance of Noami, who had fled to this rural provincial town to escape 
the bustle of the capital. His relationship with the famous master became the 
decisive factor in his decision to undertake a trip to Kyoto, where he became 
the disciple of the renowned Zen master Ikkyu Sdjun. Ikkyu taught him to ap¬ 
preciate both Zen meditation and the way of the arts and enabled him to un¬ 
derstand the bonds between Zen and tea. Through Soami, the master found 
access to the shogun Yoshimasa, whose good graces he soon won through his 
services and even more so through his artistic talents. 

Yoshimasa built a painter’s hermitage called Shuko-an, where, in quiet 
solitude, the master devoted himself to the art of tea. Adorning the hermitage 
was the calligraphy of the famous Chinese Zen master Yiian-wu K’o-ch’in (1063— 
1135), which Ikkyu had given him instead of a seal of enlightenment. From 
that time, tea masters have taken delight in decorating their tea rooms with 
calligraphy hangings (bokuseki). In his self-sought solitude, Shuko came to realize 
something that became an enduring dictum: “Zen and tea have the same taste" 
(zen<ha ichi'mi). Carefully studying the Chinese literature on tea, he then sought 
to adapt it to Japanese ways. While Dogen had incorporated Chinese directives 
for tea drinking among monks into his rule, Eihei shingi. Shuko was intent on 
working out a synthesis between Chinese tradition and Japanese lifestyle. He is 
said to be the first to have listed the four principles of the way of tea—harmony 
(Jpn., wa), reverence (kei), purity (sei), and tranquillity (jaku )—which became 
the pillars of the fully formed culture of tea. He inspired a large number of 
followers to take up the art of tea. 

Takenojoo (1502-1558), the second great Japanese tea master, came from 
a merchant family of the port city of Sakai near Osaka. His father, a leather 
dealer, rejoiced in his son’s poetic inclinations. First he studied poetry with 
Sanjonishi Sanetaka (1455-1537), then chanoyu with two of Shuko’s pupils, 
Jushiya Sogo and Sochin. Joo brought to fruition the more popular concerns 
that Shuko had initiated, and chanoyu soon became the favorite artistic pursuit 
of all ages and walks of life. The performances of the tea ceremony that Joo 
con uct an in which he gave special attention to appropriate, artistic utensils, 
were ig y regarded and attracted many. Sakai became a gathering place for 
evote stu ents o tea culture. Through his fine and clearly defined tastes, Joo 

contri ute great y to the development of chanoyu and helped make it part of 
popular culture. 

Sen no Rikyu (also called Soeki Rik»u, 1521-1591), Japan’s greatest tea 
master and one of Its eminent artistic figures, also came from Sakai. His father, 

LiLTY’’ l "' r ° d,, “ d J l ’ is s ° n » circle of the city's tea devotees. Rikyu 
fet studied with Noamis disciple Kitamuki Ddchin from the Higashiyama school, 
who eventually sen, him ,0 J36. Thank to these early expetLces Rikyu was 
able to join the elegant, noble style of the Higashiyama with the more common, 
bourgeois tastes of the tea circles of Sakai_a union tha, raised both styles to 
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aelor, and bestowed many other honor, on rhe master. Ir wa, the renirh of 
Rikyu s life. That a tea master of such humble origins could, through his artistic 
achievements, ascend to a position of such national influence was not only an 
extraordinary event but a clear indication of the aesthetic sensitivities of the 
Japanese and of the great value that they attributed to art, especially to the art 
of tea. As Fujiwara Teika (1162-1241) once set the tone for poetry during the 
Heian period, so did Sen no Rikyu become the recognized arbiter for all questions 
of good taste in the tea ceremony. The general esteem that he enjoyed, however, 
also brought him political influence that eventually was to spell his undoing. 

One of the most memorable events of Rikyu’s time at the court was the 
invitation of the military dictator Hideyoshi, an event that brought together 
nearly eight hundred tea devotees from all social classes at Kitano near Kyoto 
in the autumn of 1587. Because of an insurrection in Higo (Kyushu), the cer¬ 
emonies had to be prematurely terminated. But the triumphal gathering was 
also darkened in another way. Hideyoshi, who considered himself somewhat of 
an expert in chanoyu, felt that Sen no Rikyu, his great tea master, had upstaged 
him. The dictator’s displeasure hung over the gathering like an evil spirit. Would 
there be unhappy consequences? 64 

Sen no Rikyu’s tragic end came in less than three years. Much has been 
written about the causes of his undoing. Japanese historians give different reasons 
for the growing rift between the two men, whose personalities were quite in¬ 
compatible to begin with. Hideyoshi preferred splendor, as evidenced by his 
intense building projects, especially his Momoyama Palace. 65 Besides the clear 
differences in their tastes regarding the tea ceremony, there were also various 
expressions of rivalry, for example, when Sen no Rikyu had a wooden statue of 
bimself set up on the upper level of the entrance gate of Daitoku-ji. Had the 
statue not been removed immediately, Hideyoshi would have been required to 
pass under the statue of his subject when visiting the temple. Such circumstances, 
however, do not explain Hideyoshi’s command that Sen no Rikyu commit ritual 
suicide. The tea master was no doubt involved in many of the political intrigues 
°f those days. The reason for his sudden demise is probably to. be sought in 
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simply an unlucky constellation of political events." To this day, no one has 
come up with a coherent explanation. On February 28, 1591. Sen no Rlkyu 
called together his tea-friends to perform chanoyu for the last time. He left behind 
two farewell poems, in Chinese and in Japanese, both of which make use of 

Buddhism to express his readiness to depart. 

His sudden death was a hard blow for tea devotees (chajin) in the capital, 
but his numerous students from all social classes committed themselves to carrying 
on Sen no Rikyu’s style of tea culture. Among those followers there were a 
number of talented men from his native Sakai who are well known in the lit¬ 
erature of tea. We may mention for example Nambo ookei, the author of the 
Namboroku, and Yamanoue Soji (1544—1590), whose pupils edited the work 
Yamanoue Soji'ki. Tsuda Sdkyu (d. 1591), also from Sakai, had participated in 
the great tea assembly at Kitano. For a number of different reasons which we 
shall examine below, it is significant that among the so-called “seven wise men 
of Rikyu”—noblemen who formed the inner circle of Rikyu’s friends 67 —five 
were Christians. To the present day, the Rikyu style of the tea ceremony is 
practiced in Kyoto (Omote-senke and Ura-senke). 


THE CHRISTIAN DAIMYO AND THE WAY OF TEA 

The flowering of the way of tea during the Eiroku (1558-1570), Genki (1570— 
1573), and Tensho (1573-1592) periods coincided with the early stages of 
Christian missionary efforts in Japan. So far we have traced the development 
of the Zen arts from Japan’s medieval period to this time of transition that pre¬ 
pared for the modem age. The encounter of Japan with the West and with 
Christianity, one of the significant elements in the beginnings of the modem 
age, will occupy us in the following chapter. But since the art of tea belongs to 
the medieval Zen arts, it seems fitting here to look into the attitudes of the 
early Japanese Christians toward Japan’s tea culture. Here the historical inter¬ 
weaving of events assumes a particular importance. 

In Japanese history books, the period we are here dealing with is the time 
of civil war known as the “period of the warring states” (sengoku jidai). 68 For 
the people, it was a time of widespread confusion and great need. The darkness 
began to recede somewhat with the appearance of the mighty military leaders 
Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi, both of whom were declared devotees 
of the art of tea. Many of the early Japanese Christians also learned the way of 
tea. On the guest lists of many tea societies of the time we find not a few names 
of Christians, who were happy to carry out the wishes of their missionaries that 
they adapt to local customs. 

Much more than a local custom, the way of tea touches the very soul of 
Japan. We can glean some idea of how these early Christians experienced and 
understood the way of tea from the detailed description of chanoyu in the writings 
of the Portugese priest Joao Rodrigues (1561—1633). 69 As one of the foremost 
scholars of his works states: 

For not only does he reveal an unrivaled knowledge of the Japanese way 

of life, but he also shows himself at his most fascinating when, alone among 
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the European observers of his time, he delves into Oriental aesthetic values 
and canons of taste, displaying a mastery that has astonished modem Jap¬ 
anese readers. 70 


Very much at home in the atmosphere of the tea centers of Kyoto and Sakai, 
Rodrigues grasped the religious background of the tea ceremony and found in 
its meaning and values an extension of the religious ideals of Zen into the secular, 
artistic world. The following lengthy passage from his book enables us to ap¬ 
preciate his deep understanding, the nuances of his evaluations, and some of 
the unavoidable difficulties of comprehension: 


This art of suki, then, is a kind of solitary religion instituted by those 
who were supreme therein to encourage good customs and moderation in 
everything concerning the devotees of this art. This is in imitation of the 
solitary philosophers of the Zenshii sect who swell in their retreats in the 
wilderness. Their vocation is not to philosophize with the help of books 
and treatises written by illustrious masters and philosophers as do the mem¬ 
bers of the other sects of the Indian gymnosophists. Instead, they give 
themselves up to contemplating the things of nature, despising and aban¬ 
doning worldly things; they mortify their passions by certain enigmatic and 
figurative meditations and considerations which guide them on their way 
at the beginning. Thus, from what they see in things themselves they attain 
by their own efforts to a knowledge of the First Cause; their soul and intellect 
put aside everything evil and imperfect until they reach the natural per¬ 
fection and being of the First Cause. 

So the vocation of these philosophers is not to content or dispute with 
another with arguments, but they leave everything to the contemplation 
of each one so that by himself he may attain the goal by using these prin¬ 
ciples, and thus they do not teach disciples. So those belonging to this sect 
are of a resolute and determined character, without any slackness, indolence, 
mediocrity, or effeminacy. As regards the care of their own persons, they 
do without a great number of things that they regard as superfluous and 
unnecessary. They believe that the chief thing in keeping with a hermitage 
is frugality and moderation, with much quietness, peace of mind, and ex¬ 
terior modesty, or. to describe it better, complete hypocrisy, after the fashion 
of the Stoics who maintained that perfect men neither felt nor had any 

passions. , . , 

Although they imitate the Zenshii sect in this art, they do not practice 

any superstition, cult, or special ceremony related to religion; for they have 
taken none of this from the sect, but imitate it merely as regards its eremitical 
seclusion and withdrawal from all dealings in social matters, its resolution 
and alertness of mind in everything, and its lack of tepidity, sluggishness, 
softness, and effeminacy . « • 


Rodrigues blends many particulars into this overall picture. He praises purity, 
simplicity, interpersonal harmony, naturalness—all of which are attitudes taken 
from the four basic principles of the way of tea and that together make up that 
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human quality that distinguishes the tea ceremony in its original rustic form. 
He writes: “Everything artificial, refined, and pretty must be avoided, for anything 
not made according to nature causes tedium and boredom in the long run." 72 
From Rodrigues’ exposition, which contains precise names of places and persons, 
it is clear that he was well acquainted with members of the tea circles of his 
day. He makes special mention of Takayama Ukon (d. 1615),” one of Rikyu’s 
seven wise men and a Christian daimyo who, though not the most powerful of 
the princely friends of tea, exercised a strong influence within Rikyu’s tea circle. 
Personally attractive and well educated, he numbers among the prominent per¬ 
sonalities of his time. He enjoyed the favor of Hideyoshi and held the important 
fief ofTakatsuki, in the heartland of Japan between Kyoto and Osaka. In their 
letters, the missionaries spoke of him with lavish praise. One letter ends with 
the following words: 


Justus Ukondono (the name they gave him) is a rare phenomenon. He 
increases daily in virtue and the perfection of life .... His life makes such 
an impression on the unbelievers that they generally love and esteem him. 
Hideyoshi likewise speaks often of him and says that no one else can equal 
his attainments. He loves and esteems him greatly, and counts him among 
his closest confidants and proteges. 74 


By combining the military (bu) and the cultural (bun) Takayama Ukon 
embodied the Japanese ideal of knighthood. He was a multifaceted artist, mas¬ 
tering the various forms of Japanese poetry—the song ( waka), the linked verse 
(renga), and the epigram (haiku). Above all, he was distinguished in the art of 
tea. Rikyu valued him more than any of his pupils, especially for his strength 
o c aracter. Sent by Hideyoshi, Rikyu sought to convince him to renounce his 
new religion, but Ukon placed his faith above tea and power. His friendship 
with Rikyu survived his fall from Hideyoshi’s grace. Later, in times of difficulty, 
he sought out his beloved tea master in secrecy, and was kindly received by 
im. Ukon reached the height of his artistry in the years of his exile. In Ka¬ 
nazawa he became the center of a circle of tea friends, to which belonged also 
the ^wejfial prince Maeda Toshie and his son, Toshinaga. The spirit of the art 

l Equalities of harmony, reverence, purity, and tran- 

q Hity found in Ukon its Christian transfiguration. 
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characters, which were read Joan in Japanese and which he used to name the 
tea room that he founded. Seta Kamon was rather unique in his practice of the 
way of tea and attracted much attention because of his out-of-the-ordinary tastes 
in the utensils used in the tea ceremony. About Shibayama Kenmotsu not much 
more is known than that he was of the court nobility. 76 

The most influential personality among the nobles who became pupils of 
Sen no Rikyu was Hosokawa Sansai, who is better known by his princely name, 
Hosokawa Tadaoki (1564-1645). His family has given a series of illustrious names 
to Japanese history. His father, Fujitaka, who was also known under the pen 
name of Yusai, was renowned as both poet and warrior. His school of poetics, 
which was the transitional bridge to the modem age, had as its most illustrious 
pupil a Christian named Peter Kinoshita Katsutoshi (or Choshoshi, 1570-1650). 
Tadaoki was deeply attached to Ukon and often engaged him in long conver¬ 
sations about the new religion. Through Ukon’s influence, his high-minded 
wife Gracia, became a Christian. A Zen Buddhist and highly gifted, she had 
many objections that first had to be answered before she was baptized in a secret 
rite In loyalty to his house, Tadaoki cultivated the virtues of the knight and 
the artist. He himself never became a Christian. After the early and tragic death 
of his heroic wife, he bequeathed rich gifts to the church of Osaka and himself 

partook in the liturgy of Christian burial. 

The name of Araki Murashige (d. 1585). the daimyo of Settsu occupies 

an unclear place in the given list of the ‘'seven wise men." Because crfhj cra, 
torous conniving and the enmity he bore toward Takayama Ukon, he ready did 
not fit into the circle, but his early death, before thac of Sen no R,k / u, SU ^ 0un ^ 
this figure with some uncertainty. After Sen noRikyu s. death, the leaid g F 
sition in the circle of his disciples went to his best pupil Furuta Or.be (1544- 
16 i 5 \ a knight who had a lower social ranking than the daimyo but a high 
. • I Orihe later founded his own school (Onhe-ryu), which 
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took strong hold of them—as well as their unencumbered participation in the 
tea ceremony. The history of Japanese culture owes the most detailed and reliable 
description of classical chanoyu to the sympathetic pen of the Portuguese mis¬ 
sionary and tea devotee, Joao Rodrigues. 

TEA CERAMICS 

In order to bring the experience of Zen into everyday life, the art of tea draws 
one closer to the everyday things of life. This accounts for its affinities with 
pottery and explains why tea masters attribute great importance to ceramics. 
Among the objects of the ceremony, the tea bowl, which is a work of ceramic 
art par excellence, is the heart of the art of tea. This is not to deny the importance 
of the other objects used in the ceremony. The bearing of the tea masters as 
they prepare the tea illustrates clearly their inner rapport with the objects that 
are so readily and helpfully at hand. In the aesthetics of tea one can see a certain 
parallel to social relations among humans. Dietrich Seckel presents an engaging 
description of the relation between the tea utensils and the social phenomenon 
of chanoyu. Every object (tea canister, tea bowl, water pot, and so forth) is made 
individually, never mass-produced. As “individuals” or “personalities," therefore, 
the objects are often given names. With other utensils, which are also considered 
to be personalities, they form a group (namely a whole assembly of functionally 
related utensils) and encounter each other harmoniously on the same level, as 
is the case with the chajin . 77 

Originally a form of popular handicraft, tea ceramics developed as tea 
drinking grew in popularity. Zen masters, among them Dogen, showed an early 
and lively interest in the utensils of tea drinking. Dogen’s potter accompanied 
him to China, where he stayed for six years before he returned to Japan and 
set up a kiln in Seto. Though the art of tea ceramics went on to enjoy some 
limited success, it was not before the middle of the sixteenth century, in con¬ 
nection with the ritual of chanoyu, that it really began to flourish. Japanese tea 
masters placed great value on the development of the art of Japanese pottery, 

while they also had high regard for the earlier and abundant forms of Chinese 
ceramics. 

Although Shukd. the first of the gteat Japanese tea masters, had in his 
possession a precious piece of Chinese ceramics in the Temmoku (Chin., Tien- 
mu) style from the Sung period, he recommended that fot the tea ceremony 

«rw t r, r B u» ,h ' Prefcctu " of Okayama), Ise (Mie), and 

f^mt'h 83 ““ d r < A 1558 > mad ' the same recommendations, 

[nfhience I T ' mm ° ku CUpS ° f &t ° “ndcr Chinese 

influence, were produced with great artistry in Mino (Gifu) and represent the 

first glazed ware of truly native origin 79 The Innanoc* r 

l_ . i . 1 , _ 8 ‘ n ' 1 ne Japanese tea masters often went 

back to the older works from Seto and from earlier ovens, 80 finding in their 

utter simplicity a way of approaching the ideals of wabi. 8 

Sen no Rikyu met an artist named Chojiro (1512-1592), probably Korean, 
in Kyoto and with his help brought Japanese tea ceramics to the apex of its 
development. Chojiro was able to meet the great tea master’s wishes for simple, 
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monochromatic bowls that would show both breadth and depth. The artist cre¬ 
ated the Raku-ware that represents the most illustrious achievements of Japanese 
ceramics during the Muromachi period. 

During his campaign in Korea in 1592 and 1593, Hideyoshi observed the 
work of the famous Korean ceramists and later arranged for the settlement of 
Korean potters in Japan. The center of Korean ceramics in Japan was Karatsu, 
on the island of Kyushu. 

Many different styles of tea ceramics developed during the seventeenth 
century. The splendid green-glazed bowls of the Oribe style can be traced back 
to Furuta Oribe, the first disciple of Sen no Rikyu, who himself turned out to 
be a rather unconventional master. Owing much of his artistic accomplishments 
to his master, Oribe could not, however, maintain the high level of spiritual 
inspiration in the master’s art of tea. The reason seems to be that he was not 
able to match his masters discipline and depth in Zen experience. Unfortunately, 
there is not space within the modest scope of this volume to pursue all the 
movements and accomplished artists in tea ceramics of this period. But we must 
at least mention the name of the leading tea master and universal artist, Kobori 
Enshu, whose greatest claim to fame was the masterful design of the Katsura 
villa. Although the arts, in their different forms, produced many other noteworthy 
creations, there was a drastic decline during the seventeenth century. Spreading 
secularization did not leave sufficient room for religiously rooted creative energies. 
In what follows we shall speak about individual representatives of other art forms. 


RELATED ARTS 

Certainly, Zen art is far from representative of the whole of JapaiVs great artistic 
achievements. At the same time, since the Muromachi period, Zen aesthetic 
have penetrated broad areas of Japanese culture. Noh, (Jpn. no), which embraces 
all areas of Japanese art, was also influenced by Zen. Thomas Immoos offers an 
excellent description of Noh from its origins to its present-day enactment on 

the stage: 

Japan's classical drama was bom from the calcic dance. In eachr times 
the Tods or ancestral spirits, in whose honor and before whose temple or 
grave the celebration took place, revealed themselves in the *sm» who 
was marked oa, from .he commanity by mask and cosmme. For rhn reason 
the stmctnre of most Noh dramas reaches its high pom, m the dance. The 
mrTr^eding the drama serves mainly to set ap the drarmmc context rn 
wh7chTe dance can be performed and the powerfal mamfestanon of the 

e °t Seintero'Jwofword, masic, and dance there takes shape a total work 
of art that elmhants the senses and moves the soul with deep emotions 
such as marvel a, the 

tSSZSZ ^w- The events of the nation's myths and his,ray 
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pass imposingly before one’s eyes. The divine appears as something utterly 
near to the human, as the spirit of trees, rivers, mountains—as heavenly 
beings who nourish familiarity with the earth.'' 1 


This description does not contradict the conclusion that Immoos draws a 
few lines later: "The Noh drama originated in the fourteenth century through a 
constellation of foreign influences working in conjunction with primitive Japanese 
dramatic traditions." 82 The real originators of Noh were Kan’ami (1333-1384) 
and his son Zeami (1363-1443), who at the time of the Ashikaga shogunate 
took the sangaku (“music for distraction”) and sarugaku ("monkey music")— 
popular peasant plays and mythical dances—and developed them into the highly 
refined dramatic art form of the Noh. Older elements, including Shinto dances, 
were preserved but \vere blended with the refined and sober yugen style that 
derived from Zen. For this reason Hisamatsu Shin’ichi can speak of Noh as an 
“aspect of Zen Culture." He illustrates the “Zen roots” that he finds in Noh by 
a comparison between the slow, solemn entrance of the hero of the Noh play 
and the famous ink painting “Sakyamuni Returning from the Mountains." 8 ’ 

Zeami Motokiyo stands as the dominant figure in the art of Noh. As actor, 
director, and poet he was the delight of large audiences. Although the plays 
written by him are fewer than had been previously thought, his engaging com¬ 
positions belong to the best of Noh poetry. Just as significant are his treatises 
on how to perform Noh drama and on its underlying aesthetic theory. All his 
writings reflect a Zen aesthetic sensitivity that he had acquired under the direction 
of the Ashikaga shogun Yoshimitsu. Well versed in Zen, he loved austere gestures, 
innuendos, symbolism, as well as sudden surprises. Noh dramas contains little 
external action; rather, they look inward and bring passion and feeling to the 
surface only in subdued tones. From Zen, Zeami had learned that the deepest 
and most intimate movements of the human spirit are beyond words. Although 
Western audiences do not have easy access to such a different world of theater, 

feelings faSCm3ted by th ‘ S manner of 8 entl V implying unspoken and unspeakable 

An original, powerful creation of the Japanese spirit, Noh theater has en- 
joyed although not always in a pure and elevated form—a steady popularity 
that has endured up to modem times. 

sneakiilT ° f fl ° Wer arra "g™ent’" cannot, strictly 

speaking, be called a Zen art. But just as the Noh dances were rooted in in- 

*! ? 311 ° f fl ° Wer arran 8 em ent reaches back to the 

ofo !tS5 ^ V apaneSe u (like most ear| Y cultures) customarily 

fZt r g n T 8 the Sevemh centur Y> flower offering was a general 
practice in Japanese Buddhism, especially among the devotees of Amida who 

loved to use flowers as a reminder of the Paradise in the West. During the Heian 
period, flower contests formed part of the widespread awase 

turv nromrd^TrK “ “ a " devdoped durin * fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, promoted ma nly by the nature and art lover, the shogun Ashikaea Yoshi¬ 
mitsu. Already in the early rikka (or tatebana, "standing flowers”) style, a cosmic 
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content is evident in the sense that in arranging flowers one feels oneself part 
of the cosmos. The artistic experts and counselors of the Ashikaga shoguns— 
especially Noami, Geiami, and Soami—were all well acquainted with the art 
of flower arrangement. For the most famous flower master of those days, Ikenobo 
Sen'6 (1483-1543), nothing was more important that to effect an arrangement 
that would best enable the beauty of the flowers to be felt. 

Differing from such highly artistic endeavors, the tea master Sen no Rikyu 
created a form of flower arrangement that was closer to the naturalness and 
simplicity of the tvabi style. A chosen branch of blossoms, placed in a simple 
ceramic or bamboo vase in a recess in the wall ( lokonoma ), were sufficient as a 
floral decoration. Two branches could also be used, but without trying to achieve 
an artistic arrangement. This new approach was called the ratge-tre (“thrown 
flowers”) style or cha-bana (“tea flowers"). Flowers in a tea room were not sup¬ 
posed to look different from flowers outside in nature. Later, tastes returned to 
a single-colored r ikka style (isshiki rikka). This relation to the way of tea allowed 
for Zen aesthetics to influence the art of flower arrangement. The close bonds 
between tea and ikebana lasted up to the end of the seventeenth century. A real 
art of the people, ikebana continued to develop along a variety of paths and 
today is a common part of women’s education. 

As we have tried to show, during the second half of the middle ages in 
Japan a profound and wide-ranging Zen culture developed; in many instances, 
its artistic expressions were called "ways" (Jpn., do). 85 In East Asia, the word 
way has a broad conotation that is correspondingly difficult to understand. Arc 
and culture are, to some extent, “ways.” The “ways" crisscross in political and 
social life. The metaphysical searchings of the mind, together with the religious- 
mystical experiences of the heart, lead to the original way, to the Tao, the basis 

and goal of all ways. . , 

If the word way opens upon immeasurable horiions, we: have to keep the 

rich variety of its meanings in mind when we apply it to the area of an, for 
there too we can find no definition that will cover the whokn Depend,ng on 
the area that one is considering, the word way will take on Afferent nuances. 
In many cases, the Zen arts can be called "ways" because they grve convmcmg 
and moving expression to Zen itself. And they become mote genuine ways as 
they cteatively touch the cote of Zen evet anew. So the areas that we have 

studied— atchitectute, garden design, calligraphy, painting wecanca y 

mainly because of their power ot artistic expression. arr form 

In the case of the way of tea, another factor comes into play. This art form, 

which touches the deepest part of the person. a » ak ' ns ^ f 

, r l u/Rifb is neither a simple expression ot the way ot tea 

noTa^elrching for the way of tea; it is, rather, the ideal embodiment of the 

-Sit the'eSemenl of seeking, of reaching for a highet level of p.ifection. 
Certainty t And yet the inte ntion to strive for a goal, 

which s'Sy felt Jhe word “way,” is played downi"amaf^sTaftaA 
tha, we have been looking at. To undeistand the Zen arts as ways to attain 
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enlightenment misses their essential point. The attempt to regard all the nuances 
contained or implied in the word “way,” together with the word’s unavoidable 
surplus of meaning, would more likely lead to a deeper understanding of the 
Zen realization contained in each art form. 

This chapter requires some justification. Does not the whole realm of art go 
beyond the manageable scope of a study of religious history? Or does the history 
of Japanese Zen Buddhism present us with an exceptional situation? A comparison 
with Chinese Zen would provide a first clue to answering these questions and 
shed greater light on the love of beauty that is so evident in the tradition and 
history of the Japanese people. Soon after Zen was implanted in Japan, it was 
the element of beauty in Zen that became decisively important for the Japanese. 
This early development reached its epitome during the Muromachi period. But 
any study of Zen needs to bear in mind all the changes and readjustments that 
took place in this thoroughly Buddhist school. In addition, the special quality 
of aesthetic sensitivity that was nourished by Mahayana and especially by Zen 
must be considered. 

The rich and broad variety of artistic achievements of the Zen movement 
required that our presentation in this chapter be limited. But a simple enu¬ 
meration of Zen’s different artistic expressions would not have sufficed. Given 
the impossibility of a complete treatment of this topic, I decided to focus on 
individual expressions of the originality and power of Zen art. The reader is left 
with the task of using the references to the rich, sometimes superb, literature 
on the subject in order to follows one’s own interests and explore this area more 
amply. If these pages seemed to play down the religious element, it was only so 
that the chapter could better make its fitting and modest contribution to the 
overall development of this volume. Such a reduction of Zen to "profane” life 
is really part of the essence of Zen, in which samsara and nirvaria are “not two. ” 

In any case, the broad cultural influence of Zen on the different levels of 
Japan’s population merits special attention. The Zen school in China, despite, 
its syncretistic mixing with other forms of Buddhist religiosity, was not able to 
attain a similar level of popularity. That Japanese Zen Buddhism has continued 

to maintain such popular roots remains an important phenomenon for historians 
of religion. 


NOTES 

J. W. Hall, Japan: From Prehistory to Modem Times, p. 113. 

See R. A. B. Ponsonby-Fane, Kyoto: The Old Capital of Japan, p. 155. 

See T. Hoover, Zen Culture (London, 1978), pp. 75ff, 131-45; cf. JH, 746-47. 
Martin Collcutt treats the Five Mountains in China at several places in his book, 
Five Mountains: The Rmzai Zen Monastic Institution m Medieval Japan. Collcutt is particularly 
concerned with the transmission of the ground plans of the temples, pp. 172-82 See 
the list of the five Chinese mountains in Mochizuki, Bukkyo daijite n, v 0 l. 2, pp. 1182- 
83; Zen gaku daijiten I, p. 340. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
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5. See Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 175. 

6. Five Mountains, pp. 173-74. 

7. On the following, see Five Mountains, pp. 177-78. 

8. T^ e drawings that follow are as to tho aditioo of ot f Tfct Htar, of Zan. 

based on those of H. Yokoyama, "Zenshu no shichido garan," ZB 2 4 (1956V 40-45 
The number seven, according to many explanations, represents the completeness of a 


9. SeeCoUcutt, Five Mountain,, pp. 177, 179; for the photographs of the ground plans 
of T lervt ung-shan and Kencho-ji, see pp. 176 and 179. 


10 According to the presentation of Ponsonby-Fane (Kyoto, p. 153), the sommon of 
Tofuku-ji stems apparently from the Muromachi period and tradition dates it in the Katei 
era (1235-1238). In 1585 it collapsed, but was immediately rebuilt by Hideyoshi. From 
the Katei era only the yokushitsu and tosu are available. The Zen hall was erected during 
the Kencho era (1249—1256), and the sutra storehouse during the Tenju era (1375- 
1381). During the Tokugawa period the buildings were submitted to a basic restoration. 

11. The yokushitsu and tosu survive to this day. Some of the buildings of Tofuku-ji 
burned down in a fire in 1907. 


12. See JH, p. 747. Hoover refers to the room as a “meditation chapel,” Zen Culture, 
p. 76. 


13. On the Chinese karayo style, see JH, p. 745. 

14. Hoover, Die Kultur des Zen, p. 86. 

15. The work of construction shows the start of the shorn style, named after the study 
room, whose design can be found in JH, p. 751. 

16. Cited in Collcutt, Five Mountains, p. 214. 

17. Among the wealth of literature on Japanese Zen art, deserving of mention in the 
first place is Shin'ichi Hisamatsu’s Zen and the Fine Arts. The book contains not only an 
excellent selection of illustrations from various cultural realms (painting, calligraphy, 
gardening, tea ceremony) and descriptive art tables, but also a metaphysically anchored 
introduction to Zen art and Zen aesthetics. In a general vein we may mention Hugo 
Munsterberg, Z en^Kunst, and also the English books of the same author, Zen and Oriental 
Art, The Art of Japan: An Illustrated History (Tokyo, 1957), and Dictionary of Chinese and 
Japanese Art; Dietrich Seckel, The Art of Buddhism and Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens; 
Thomas Hoover, Zen Culture; Otto Kiimmel, Die Kunst Ostasiens; Curt Glaser, Die Kunst 
Ostasiens. An overview can be found in a chapter entitled “Das Gesicht des Kiinstlers” 
in Hans Schwalbe, Acht Gesichter Japans hn Spiegel der Gegenwart. Besides numerous 
Japanese publications, the theme of the Zen garden is treated especially in Masao Ha- 
yakawa, The Garden' Art of Japan; Samuel Newsom, A Thousand Years of Japanese Gardens; 
Irmtraud Schaarschmidt-Richter, Der japanische Garten; Tsuyoshi Tamura, Art of the 
Landscape Garden in Japan; Loraine E. Kuck, One Hundred Years of Kyoto Gardens; and 
David H. Engel, Japanese Gardens for Today . See also Thomas Immoos and Erwin Halpem, 
Japan: Tempel, Garten und Paldste. See the entries in JH and KWJ. Much material on 
gardens, painting, and' the tea ceremony is also offered in Zen at Daitokuji, ed. by Jon 
Covell and Yamada Sobin. See also Pageant of Japanese Art, vol. 6, Architecture and 
Gardens. 


18. On the text of the Sakuteiki, see JH, p. 775. Sansui (mountains and waters) are, 
as Seckel stresses, “not arbitrarily chosen to represent the whole of nature, but symbolize 
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the two basic powers of world and life according to the ancient Chinese Taoist notions 
of yang and yin . . (Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, p. 268, note 171). 

19. Hoover, Zen Culture, p. 99. 

20. See Hayakawa, The Garden Arc of Japan , p. 69, and plate 59 on the same page. 

21. Langdon Warner, The Enduring Art of Japan, p. 96. Warner shows in his profound 
and sensible details on the Japanese garden their “high philosophical truths.” 

22. The attribution of the work to Murara Shuko is, as Hayakawa sees it (The Garden 
Art of Japan , p. 92), uncertain. Hayakawa describes the garden that he found at the 
eastern side of the abbot’s lodgings (pp. 92ff) and offers an impressive reproduction (plate 
39). The dating of the gardens is in many cases not reliable. Only rarely can we rule 
out the existence of later modifications. 

23. On the gardens in Joei^ji, see The Garden Art of Japan, pp. 76, 85. Sesshu is said 
to have designed some ten gardens, but that they are his original work is in no case 
certain. The garden in Joei*ji (a lawn around a pond beset with impressive stones) is 
well maintained; see the reproduction in plates 37 and 63. 

24. Compare the relevant literature on the art of the Zen garden (note 17). Tamura 
offers the model of a tea garden (Art of the Landscape Garden in Japan, p. 58), which he 
then describes, and also the reproduction of the Myoki-an garden (plate 19), whose 
creation is attributed to Sen no Rikyu. Munsterberg presents four plates of famous tea 
gardens, two from Koho-an in Daitoku-ji, the reproduction of a tea garden of the provincial 
city of Matsue, and a plate of the famous tea house of Shokin-tei in the Katsura villa in 
Kyoto, with the garden path leading up to it (Zen-Kunst, pp. 44-47, 123-26). 

25. See the impressive collection of photographs entitled Katsura, text by Akira Naito, 
photography by Takechi Nishikawa (Tokyo, 1977); see also Imperial Gardens of Japan, 
text by Teiji ltoh and photography by Takeji Iwamiya. 

26. On the following see also Lothar Ledderrose, Mi Fu and the Classical Tradition of 
Chinese Calligraphy. 

27. See the articles on calligraphy by R. Goepper (JH, pp. 788-794) and the art of 
writing by lrmtraud Schaarschmidt-Richter (KWZ, pp. 395—400). See also Yujiro Nakata, 
The An of Japanese Calligraphy; Omori Sogen and Terayama Katsujo, Tesshii to shodd; 
and Terayama Tanchu (or Katsujo), Hitsu ren do. 

28. C f. Hisamatsu, Zen and the Fine Arts, p. 23. 

29. Certain Japanese emperors were excellent calligraphers; see JH. p. 790. 

30. On current linguistic usage in Japan, I have Prof. Terayama to thank for his valuable 
assistance. 


31. Buddhistische Kurut Ostasiens, p. 158. 

32. Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, p. 250. 

33. Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, p. 251. 

34. Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, p. 252. 

35. Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, p. 242. 

36. Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, p. 252. 


37. 

38. 


Cf. JH, pp. 790, 839. 

See the listing of literature in vol. 1 of the present work, chap. 13, note 66, and 
he above mentioned detailed works of Hisamatsu Shin’ichi and Hugo Munsterberg (note 
17), as well as vol. 2 of Pageant of Japanese An and Hiroshi Kanazawa, Japanese Ink 
Pointing: Early Zen Masterpieces. 
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39. For a reproduction, see plate 20 in Y. Awakawa, Zen Painting. 

^ ^‘ e reproduction in Kanazawa. Japanese Ink Painting, table 30. p. 61; a somewhat 
V " s ' 0 " ° f is to Awakawa, Zen Pain**. , M ' 19. Th ere (, 

unc,.,a,av co„« m ,ng ,he idem!,, of .he pain,., K*. on which Awakawa, p. 177 
and Kanazawa, p. 148. ^ 


f 1 ’ 566 C , he c,tanons from H - Brinker, Die zen-buddhisasche Bildnismalerei in China und 
Japan von den Anfangen bis zum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts, in vol. 1 of the present work, 
chap. 15, noce o4n. 


42. Reproduction in Brinker. Die zen-buddhisasche Bildnismalerei in China und Japan, 
plate 55. Cf. the description and evaluation of the picture on p. 123. 

43. Die zen-buddhtstische Bildnismalerei in China und Japan, plate 111. On Muto Shui 
and his work, see pp. 34-35. 


44. Die zen-buddhistische Bildnismalerei in China und Japan, plates 115 and 116. An 
anonymous picture (plate 113) represents the master five years earlier seated in the abbot’s 
seat in a half-lotus position. On Bokkei, see pp. 37ff. 

45. A portrait sketch is included in Brinker, Die zen-buddhiscische Bildnismalerei in China 
und Japan, plate 7, the reproduction on plate 121, and commentary on pp. 39 and 174- 

46. Die zen-buddhistische Bildnismalerei in China und Japan, p. 175. 

47. In addition to the portrait of Shoichi Kokushi, "of particular importance are the 
pictures of the 500 Rakan by Mincha” (Seckel, Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, p. 237). 

48. Plate 28 in Awakawa, Zen Painting. Cf. Munsterberg, Zen and Oriental Art, pp. 
78—79; Hoover, Zen Culture, p. 124- 

49. See the reproduction in D. T. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture (New York, 1959), 
plate V after p. 168. 

50. Munsterberg, Dictionary of Chinese and Japanese Art, p. 259. 

51. Kiimmel, Die Kunst Ostasiens, p. 43. 

52. Plate 40 in Awakawa, Zen Painting; Munsterberg, Zen and Oriental Art, plate 19, 
p. 81; Seckel, Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, plate 35 in the appendix. 

53. Sesshu’s self portraits are characteristic, even though they are available only in 
copies, two of which appear in Brinker, Die zen-buddhistische Bildnismalerei in China und 
Japan, plates 20 and 21; see the explanation on pp. 80-81. 

54. A reproduction of the winter landscape is to be found in Hoover, Zen Culture, p. 
127. 

55. Awakawa, Zen Painting, plate 41; Munsterberg, Zen and Oriental Art, plate 20, p. 
82; Hoover, Zen Culture, p. 129. 

56. Munsterberg finds "little of the spiritual quality associated with the greatest masters 
of Japanese suiboku” in Shugetsu. See Dictionary of Chinese and Japanese Art, p. 275. Cf. 
Brinker, Die zen^buddhistische Bildnismalerei in China und Japan, pp. 198-99. 

57. See the brief biography in Awakawa, Zen Painting, p. 180; Munsterberg, Dictionary 
of Chinese and Japanese Art . p. 259. 

58. In Awakawa, Zen Painting, plate 42. 

59. The Kano became the official painters of the shogun; see Hoover, Die Kultur des 
Zen, p. 138; JH, p. 841; KWJ, p. 262. 

60. The majority of the works so far on Japanese art contained also sections on the tea 
ceremony. Kakuzo Okakura’s famous The Book of Tea appeared in 1906. Horst Hammitzsch 
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published Chads—Der Teeweg: Fine Einfiihrung in den Gem der japan,schen Lehre vom Tee. 
D T. Suzuki devoted two chapters of his book Zen and Japanese Culture to the tea cer- 
emonv See also Rand Castile, The Way of Tea; Tatsusaburo Hayash.ya, Masao Nakamura, 
and Seize Hayashiya, Japanese Arts and the Tea Ceremony as well as the amcle on the 
tea ceremony in JH and KWJ. See vol. 8 of the collected works of Furuta Shok.n Zencha 
no sekai. On Sen no Rikyu see the comprehensive work by Origuchi Sutemi, Rikyu no 
cha, vol. 7 of his collected works. 


61. Okakura, The Book of Tea, p. 3. 

62. Zen and the Fine Arts, p. 25. 

63. One of the seven tea rules of Rikyu, cited in Hammitzsch, Chado—Der Teeweg, p. 


100 . 

64. The presentation follows the work referred to earlier, Japanese Arts and the Tea 
Ceremony, p. 30. Bersihand describes the event completely differently in his Geschichte 
Japans, p. 220; similarly, G. B. Sansom offers another account in Japan: A Short Cultural 
History, p. 438. Japanese authors are to be preferred here. The number of visitors is 
placed at around eight hundred. 

65. On the architectural accomplishments of Hideyoshi, see Bersihand, Geschichte Japans, 
pp. 218-19; Sansom, pp. 436-37. 

66. On the involvements of Sen no Rikyu in the political arena, see Beatrice M. Bodart, 
“Tea and Counsel: The Political Role of Sen Rikyu, M MN 32.1 (1977): 49-74. 

67. Kataoka Yakichi refers to the chajin daikeifu and gives the following seven names: 
Oda Yuraku (or Urakusai), Hosokawa Sansai, Gamo Hida, Araki Settsu, Seta Kamon, 
Shibayama Kenmotsu, Takayama Ukon. See Johannes Laures, Takayama Ukon und die 
Anfdnge der Kirche in Japan , p. 48. 

68. The period of time stretches from about the Onin War (1467-1477) until the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

69. The Portuguese manuscript of his work on Japanese culture in two books has been 
translated and edited by Michael Cooper as This Island of Japan The four chapters on 
the chanoyu were translated into Spanish by J. L. Alvarez-Taladriz as Arte del cha . See 
the comprehensive work by Michael Cooper, Rodrigues the Interpreter: An Early Jesuit in 
Japan and China. 

70. Cooper, Rodrigues the Interpreter, p. 309. 

71. Cooper, This Island of Japan, pp. 272-73. 

72. Cooper, This Island of Japan, p. 285. 

73. On Takayama Ukon, see Laures, Takayama Ukon und die Anfdnge der Kirche in 
Japan; Diego Pacheco, Fate of a Christian Daimyo,” Great Historical Figures of Japan, 
pp. 174-83. 


74. Cited in Laures, Takayama Ukon und die Anfdnge der Kirche in Japan, pp. 177—78. 
The words with which the great Japanese Buddhist scholar Masaharu Anesaki praises 
Takayama Ukon show the high esteem in which he holds him. Anesaki writes: “The 
stories of Justo Takayama Ukon s life illustrate a happy union of the valor of a Japanese 
warrior and the fidelity of an ardent Catholic. His brilliant military achievements, his 
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The Beginnings of Japan’s Modern Period 


Japan s modem period may be said to have begun with the coming to power of 
the Tokugawa, which took place either in 1600, when the decisive battle of 
Sekigahara was fought, or in 1603, when Ieyasu was officially installed in the 
office of shogun. These are the dates given by historians concerned with political 
events. For students of religion and of the history of ideas, things are not so 
simple. For them, Japan s modem period is rooted in a total process of secular' 
ization that swept the country during the second half of the sixteenth century. 
A number of dates from this period stand out: 1560 or 1568, two eventful years 
in the career of Lord Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582), whose leading role in the 
nation’s unification was confirmed in 1573 with the abdication of Yoshiaki, the 
last of the Ashikaga shoguns; 1 or again, one or two decades earlier, when the 
first Europeans arrived in Japan, the Portuguese merchants in 1543 and Francis 
Xavier in 1549. 

Without having to fix a particular year, we can say that Japan entered the 
modem period around the middle of the sixteenth century. The “period of the 
warring states" (sengoku jidai), which began with the turmoil of the Onin War 
(1467-1477), had led to the definitive collapse of the Ashikaga shogunate. The 
central government was not toppled by a revolution; indeed, it continued to 
exist, at least in name. But during the sengoku period a radical decentralization 
took place, partitioning the entire country into numerous regions ruled over, 
for the most part, by feudal lords. These sengoku'daimyo, who were either de¬ 
scendants of old noble families or generals who had gained power through the 
constantly recurring wars, ruled over large and small regions with virtually un¬ 
limited authority. On the one hand, this partitioning of the land was certainly 
a sign of political and social degeneration. But on the other, it became the 
occasion for a national renewal. Whether through decisions made on the bat¬ 
tlefield or through treaties and alliances, the number of the warring daimyd began 
to decrease. The sengoku jidai led to the period of the three great “ones”: Oda 
Nobunaga, Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536—1598), and Tokugawa Ieyasu (1542— 
1616). 


THE PERIODS OF AZUCHI (1568-1582) 

AND MOMOYAMA (1582-1600) 2 

One after the other, these three men led the nation toward a new secular order. 
They had two main concerns: the political concern with bringing about national 
unity, and the intellectual and cultural concern with fostering a process of sec¬ 
ularization. Both interests flowed together in the concrete events of the times 
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and created a whole new context for Buddhism. In the midst of rapidly growing 
secularization, Japanese Buddhism lost the leading role it had played during the 
medieval period. Gone was the age when government circles, both imperial and 
military, recognized the spiritual authority of Buddhism and demonstrated their 
loyalty to the Buddhist clergy by granting special honors; gone was the age when 
the people, with unquestioning faith, sought their welfare and salvation in the 
numerous Buddhist or variously amalgamated Shinto and Buddhist temples scat¬ 
tered throughout the land. Despite the tensions and rivalries among the various 
Buddhist schools, Buddhists abbots had held positions of high authority and 
shared great political power as counselors and admonitors for whomever happened 
to be in the ruling office. The old schools of Tendai and Shingon, even though 
they suffered terrible losses in spiritual prestige and witnessed the continuing 
corruption of their monks, remained influential and respected institutions well 
into the fifteenth century. Because of its extremely beneficial relationships with 
the Ashikaga shoguns, the Rinzai school of Zen had become almost a state 
religion. All of this changed after the Onin War, when weak descendants of 
the Ashikaga clan, while still bearing the title of shogun, did not have the 
wherewithal to exercise their office properly. Blow by blow, Buddhism suffered 
painful losses and watched as its position of prominence slipped away. Only the 
Zen school was able to maintain its special place, as we shall see. Naturally, all 
of this was not without its impact on the common people; Buddhism became 
primarily a popular religion, without any claims of spiritual leadership or of 
significant influence among the educated classes. 


This general decline of Buddhism during the sengoku period was completed 
under Oda Nobunaga, who, from the middle of the sixteenth century, carried 
out a ruthless and determined drive to strip Buddhism of the power it had enjoyed 
up to that time. During this period, too, the highly secularized temples had at 
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Nakajima in Settsu. Finally, the community of Amidists reassembled at the 
completed Hongan-ji complex in Kyoto, which since the seventeenth century 
has served as the center of the Amida movement. 3 

Nobunaga carried out what proved to be the most significant military mea¬ 
sures against the Buddhists. By force and by treaty he surrounded himself with 
a considerable number of feudal lords throughout the provinces. The new times 
were symbolized by Nobunaga’s Azuchi Castle on Lake Biwa, constructed between 
1576 and 1579. Built on rock, the castle was surrounded by stone walls and was 
fitted out with a citadel armed with firepower and ready for war. Before Nobunaga 
himself could make use of it, he was murdered by his traitorous general Akechi 
Mitsuhide (1526-1582). 

With Buddhist political power effectively broken, Nobunaga's successor, 
Hideyoshi, could steer a milder course. The temples on Mount Hiei were rebuilt, 
and Hideyoshi gave the Amida faithful land in Kyoto for the construction of 
the Hongan-ji complex. A few hard battles had still to be fought against powerful 
daimyo in the provinces before Hideyoshi could consolidate his centralized control 
over the entire country. But with his new title of imperial ruler (kampaku), he 
was the nation’s recognized head. A lover of pomp and festivity, Hideyoshi 
began construction on Osaka Castle in 1583 (completed only some three years 
later) and the splendid castles of Jurakudai in Kyoto (1586) and Momoyama 
(“Palace of Peach Mountain") in Fushimi (1594). The nation had finally re¬ 
covered from the devastation of the sengoku period. Once again the arts flour¬ 
ished. During Hideyoshi’s reign the important achievements of Momoyama cul¬ 
ture were able to take place. 

In this context, we can again focus our attention on the Zen school. While 
even Nobunaga granted special favors to Zen, Hideyoshi found himself indebted 
to Zen in his efforts to raise the cultural level of the country. In the previous 
chapter I made frequent mention of the art of the Momoyama period. Even 
though Zen had lost all political influence at this time, it made important and 
constructive contributions to the artistic and educational development of the 
new epoch. The Zen arts that had flourished during the Japanese middle ages 
were, in general, highly regarded and continued to influence further developments 
well into the modem period; to some extent these influences persist to the present 
day. In treating the Five Mountains we also spoke of the efforts of the Zen 
monks to promote study and popular education. The movement of the Five 
Mountains, the last part of which was dominated by a swing toward secularization, 
contributed greatly to the spread of Chinese learning throughout the country. 
Upon returning frpm China in 1473, Keian Genju (1427-1508), a later rep¬ 
resentative of the gown movement, accepted an invitation from the Shimazu 
lords to come to Satsuma (Kagoshima) and lecture on the Neo-Omfucian phi¬ 
losophy of Chu Hsi. 4 As part of these efforts, Genju also established a school 
(Satsuma gakuha) where monks and laity together could deepen their appre¬ 
ciation of Chinese philosophy. The esteemed Shimazu Nisshinsa. (1492-1568) 
belonged to this school. 5 Similar efforts were carried in other provinces. Among 
the most notable of them was the Ashikaga Gakko, which was run by Zen 
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monks somewhat like a modem high school and exercised widespread influence. 
During the Momoyama period Chinese learning again became popular, thanks 
mainly to Hideyoshi and his determination to promote popular education. The 
Neo-Confucian worldview came to dominate attitudes during the Tokugawa 
period. From their temples, the Zen monks also worked to promote education; 
indeed, their temple schools, as well as those of other Buddhist communities 
and similar private institutions, became the forerunners of the later elementary 
schools. It comes as no surprise, therefore, that when the Europeans came in 
the sixteenth century, they should have been struck by Japan’s high general 
level of education. 6 

That Zen was the only Buddhist school that at the beginning of the modem 
period had not lost its good standing in Japanese society was due mainly to its 
clear contributions to the promotion of the arts and sciences. True, the religious 
content of the Zen spirit of the great Chinese masters of the T’ang and Sung 
periods had undergone no small loss in the process of its widespread secularization. 
We have already pointed out the need for a carefully balanced assessment of 
this process. 7 The deeply human element of Zen made an adaptation to changing 
times possible. Perhaps we may even find in Zen itself a subtle forecast of the 
modem period. 


THE FIRST ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN ZEN AND CHRISTIANITY 

Zen’s first encounter with Europeans and their reaction to the event is more 
than a matter of mere historical interest. The brief period of Christian evan¬ 
gelization in Japan, from the middle of the sixteenth to the early seventeenth 
century, provides us with a wealth of useful material for supplementing our 
knowledge of Zen. The European missionaries recognized in Zen the most sig¬ 
nificant school of Japanese Buddhism, unrivaled in vitality and influence. As 
religious persons who had made the proclamation of the Christian message their 
life goal, the missionaries manifested great interest in the religions they en¬ 
countered in Japan. At the same time they were the children of their age, which, 
despite the Renaissance and humanism, was still a long ways from the spirit of 
to erance. e sixteenth century in Europe was the belligerent age of advancing 
conquis es, t e age of religious wars and religious intolerance. 1 ’ 8 In particular 
t e sons o t e rian peninsula, which supplied the majority of the missionaries 
o apan, were itt e inclined to compromise themselves by recognizing other 
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On the other hand, the brief period of undisturbed evangelization provided little 
opportunity for Christianity to come to full development. Our knowledge of the 
deeper penetration of Christianity into Japanese culture at that time is limited. 
The chief historical sources for the period are the detailed letters and reports 
of the missionaries. The Japanese counterperspective is scarcely available. 

FRIENDLY AND HOSTILE CONTACTS 

On 5 November, 1549, Francis Xavier wrote in his first long letter from Japan 
to his brethren in Goa: 

1 have spoken often with some of the most learned monks, especially with 
one who is held in high esteem here by everyone, as much for his knowledge, 
conduct, and dignity, as for his great age of eighty years. His name is Nin- 
shitsu, which in Japanese means “heart of truth.” He is among them as a 
bishop, and if he measured up to his name he would be blessed. In the 
many conversations 1 had with him, I found him doubtful and uncertain 
as to whether our soul is immortal or whether it perishes with the body. 
Sometimes he would say “Yes,” but again, he would say "No." I fear that 
the other learned monks are like him. But it is a marvel how good a friend 
this Ninshitsu is to me. 10 

Ninshitsu, who was abbot of the Zen temple Fukusho-ji, founded in Ka¬ 
goshima in 1394, was one of the most highly esteemed men of the city. His 
intimate friendship with the first Christian missionary to Japan testifies as much 
to his sincerity as to the candor and humanity of his friend. The disciples of 
Ninshitsu related many details of this friendship after his death. In a stroll through 
the temple grounds the two friends came across monks seated in meditation. 
Deeply impressed by the modesty, the concentration, and the repose they dis¬ 
played, Xavier asked the abbot, “What are these monks doing? The abbot 
laughed and said, “Some are calculating the contributions received from their 
followers during the past months. Others are thinking about how they might 
get better clothing and personal care. Still others are thinking of vacation and 
pastimes. In short, no one is thinking of anything important." 11 On another 
occasion, Xavier asked his Buddhist friend, 

“Which period in life do you regard as better, youth or the old age in which 
you now find yourself?" After a moment’s reflection, Ninshitsu replied, 
“Youth.” When questioned as to the reason for this preference, he answered 
that then the body is still free from sickness and infirmity, and one still 
has the liberty to do what one desires. To this the Father replied, “If you 
see a ship which has sailed out of harbor and must of necessity, therefore, 
enter another, at what point would the passengers experience the greater 
happiness: when they are still in mid-ocean and exposed to wind, waves, 
and storm, or when chey approach the harbor and already cross the bar, 
there to rest from past shipwreck and storm?" Thereupon Ninshitsu said, 
“Father, 1 understand fall well. Of course,. 1 know that the view of the 
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harbor is more pleasing to those who have begun to enter it. But since it 
is not yet clear to me, and 1 have not yet decided whichjs the better 
harbor, 1 do not know where or how 1 should put to shore." 


The metaphorical language of Xavier is a good approximation of the Buddhist 
style. Quite effortlessly the great apostle found his way into the heart of his 
Oriental friend. u 

With Francis Xavier, Otomo Yoshishige (alsoSorin, 1530-1587), thedaim- 
yd of Bungo (Oita prefecture)—next to Takayama Ukon, the most important 
of the Japanese Christians of the sixteenth century—took the first steps in his 
ten-year journey toward the Christian faith. Yoshishige’s meeting with this holy 
man, who was as imposing as he was loving, became the most decisive event 
in his life. An expert in the art of tea and a collector of exquisite tea utensils, 
Yoshishige was also a religious person and sincere seeker after the truth; for a 
while he had been taken by worldly honors and the pleasures of the senses, but 
found no lasting satisfaction in these things. In addition to his concerns about 
the government, it was mainly his attachment to Zen that kept him from be¬ 
coming a Christian. Until he reached certainty from his own experience, he 
could not make up his mind. For this reason he summoned a famous Zen master 
to his new residence in Usuki where he had a splendid temple built. Under the 
direction of this master he committed himself zealously to Zen practice and 
urged that his son Chikaie enter a Buddhist monastery. The young prince, how¬ 
ever, had no intention of becoming a monk. Showing his strong character, 
which was a frequent cause of grief to his father, he became interested in the 
new padres and began his study of Christian doctrine; eventually, with the ap¬ 
proval and presence of his father, he was baptized. Shortly afterward, in 1578, 
Yoshishige also reached a decision and became a Christian. In their letters, the 
missionaries described these dramatic events at the court of Bungo, which were 
also recorded in the Japanese chronicles of the Otomo clan. M 

Ninshitsu was not the only Zen monk with whom Xavier made intimate 
acquaintance during his brief stay in Japan from 1549 to 1551. The missionaries 


whom he left behind in Japan as heirs of his spirit and work followed his example 
and sought friendly contacts with Buddhist monks. The abbot of the Zen mon¬ 
astery of Nanrin-ji, a disciple of Ninshitsu, befriended Brother Almeida, but 
because of his high position could not bring himself to an open profession of 
the Christian faith. It was otherwise with a monk at Daitoku-ji: 


He was an old man, almost eighty years of age who, because of his age and 
uncouth manners, lived alone in a house in Miyako. He was of a generous 
nature and inclined to works of charity and compassion. Arriving at the 
simple house [of Father Vilela] he began asking the usual questions that 
most people ask out of sheer curiosity. . . . After the Father had replied 
to his inquiries, he in turn asked the old man whether he would like to 
hear something of the law that he preached. The old man answered laugh¬ 
ingly that he already knew the things of salvation and only wished to hear 
of the strange things in India and Europe. . . . And since he took pity on 
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the Father, he returned the next day and brought a small gift of food, 
attractively and well prepared. While he was in the house they closed the 
door since the boys in the street persisted in mischievous pranks and threw 
stones at him. The Father expressed his gratitude and then immediately 
spoke to his guest of God, the rational soul, and of eternal life. In this way 
[the old monk sj interest was awakened and he began to listen. Our message 
aroused m him the greatest admiration and amazement, and since he listened 
further to our preaching, the good old man received holy baptism and was 
given thereby the name of Fabio Meison .... 

This upright and amiable old man pitied the Father, whom he saw drinking 
cold wine out of a silver cup at the early morning Mass. He therefore offered 
to send him a clean teakettle with a small copper stove. This, he said, “will 
serve him on the altar, both to keep his hands warm and to warm the wine that 
he has to drink. For to drink cold wine in the morning would certainly harm 
his health." 16 

It caused a great sensation in the capital when the Zen master Kesshu, 
whose enlightenment had been confirmed by two outstanding authorities of his 
school, was converted. The verses he composed on his enlightenment are as 
follows: 

Ah, dry tree, who hath planted thee? 

Whose beginning is nothing and shall return to nothing. 

My heart possesses neither being nor non-being. 

It neither comes nor goes nor subsists. 

This monk, too, first came to the missionary’s house out of mere curiosity. Yet 
soon he listened “with great interest and great satisfaction to the preaching. 
Finally he became a Christian and a very good one at that." 17 

Yengennan, an eminent monk from the Zen temple of Kennin-ji, showed 
himself to be an unselfish benefactor. He freely offered to obtain an audience 
with the shogun for Father Vilela, and then protected him on the way from the 
impudent tricks of the street boys and showed him into the palace. As they 
went along, “the monk who ... was well known throughout the city suffered 
more than the priest, since he could not calm the disturbance made by the 
rabble as they saw them pass.” Later he was again helpful in arranging a second 
visit with the shogun to obtain, permission for them to preach in the city. 

The history of the Christian mission reports numerous other meetings with 
Buddhist monks, among whom there were certainly a number of Zen monks. 
Often mere politeness or curiosity incited such visits, while in other instances 
there was also the desire for an exchange of opinions and intellectual broadening. 
In all cases these friendly contacts bore good fruits, and despite darkening clouds 
that already foretold the coming storm, the mission visitator Valignano rec¬ 
ommended polite and amiable association with the Buddhist monb. From the 
early days of the mission, however, friction and enmity began to arise, n his 
first letter from Kagoshima, Francis Xavier speaks already of the possibility of 
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persecution. In Kyoto monks often came in the guise of courtiers to probe into 
the life and teachings of the missionaries. The enmity heightened in time, and 
when overly zealous adherents on both sides began setting one another s churches 
and temples to the torch, the period of friendly accord came to an end Still, 
even during the time of persecution, there were good relations between individual 
missionaries or Christian believers and Zen disciples. 


DOCTRINAL DISPUTES 

Francis Xavier regarded Japanese people as “the best that we have yet discov¬ 
ered,” 20 and was especially appreciative of the intellectual abilities of the Japanese. 
He writes that they have “a very sharp mind and respond to reason,” 21 and had 
a similar high opinion of their “universities." Even someone like Father Cosme 
de Torres, a man “distinguished in talent and knowledge,” 22 he did not regard 
competent to partake in the disputations to be held at the universities. Instead, 
he appealed to Ignatius of Loyola to send “well-experienced men" personally 
approved by the General Superior of the Jesuit order. 23 Xavier left Father de 
Torres in charge of the work that he had begun in Yamaguchi. For his part, 
Torres also praised the reasoning power of the Japanese. His own unshakable 
confidence in the power of reason was surpassed only by his patience and zeal. 
Day and night he received visitors eager to leam and disputed with them about 
religious matters. “Ever since Father Master Francis arrived in this city, which 
is now more than five months ago, there has never been a day in which from 
early morning until deep into the night there have not been priests and laity 
here to ask all sorts of questions ... .” 24 Detailed reports on these disputations 
in Yamaguchi give a picture of vigorous intellectual exchange. 25 

In these encounters with Buddhism the major issues were the existence of 
a creator God and an immortal soul. Zen adherents denied the existence of the 
soul with particular vigor and thus became known among the missionaries as 
those who deny the soul. Torres found various approaches to the question among 
them: 

Some claim that there is no soul, so that when a person dies, everything 
dies. For they hold that that which is created out of nothing returns to 
nothing.... But there are others who say that the soul has always existed, 
and that when the body dies, just as the four elements return to their original 
state, so too does the soul return to the condition that it had before it 
animated a body. There are still others who say that after the death of a 
body, the soul in turn inhabits another body. In this fashion souls are per¬ 
petually bom and die. 26 

The first viewpoint represents the Buddhist denial of the substantial soul. 
In the second we find, somewhat imprecisely expressed, the basic thesis of Ma- 
hayana, while in the third case we have the Indian doctrine of rebirth. Schooled 
as he was in European logic, Father Torres could not harmonize these contra¬ 
dictory notions, but could only conclude that the Zen school had various “species” 
of doctrines. 
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(prmcipio) that gives to all things their beginning (principio) . iy The adherents 

of Zen admitted this, but argued that that principle was nothingness: 


After the great Nothingness has entered existence, it can do nothing than 
to return to that same Nothingness. . . . This is a principle from which 
all things proceed, whether human beings, animals, or plants. Every created 
thing contains this principle in itself, and when humans or animals die, 
the four elements revert into that which they had been at first, and this 
principle returns to that which it is. . . . This principle is neither good 
nor evil. It possesses neither bliss nor pain. It neither dies nor lives, so 
that it is truly a Nothingness. 28 


Father Torres replies by appealing to the person’s natural knowledge of God 
and insists on the moral law revealed in one's conscience. The nihilistic version 
of Buddhism recurs in all the disputations of Jesuits with Zen disciples after 
Torres. The Jesuits theologians were not able to grasp the Mahayana philosophy, 
to which they found no counterpart in European thought as they knew it, and 
which in any case was difficult for them to comprehend in the complexities of 
the Japanese language. But with their strong emphasis on morality, they were 
able to bring some decisive arguments. 

Out of these on going doctrinal discussions with the representatives of the 
Buddhists schools, there arose a need to create adequate polemical tools. This 
was the century in Europe when the catechisms of Canisius and Bellarmine were 
enjoying widespread success. Nothing was therefore more natural than the de¬ 
velopment of a catechism especially adapted to Japan, which as a polemical 
treatise would present Christian teachings in clear and concise language. The 
visitator Valignano undertook this work with the help of some capable Japanese 
who were familiar with Buddhist teachings, 29 but the project proved to be ex¬ 
tremely difficult. Valignano complains about the multiplicity of various schools 
and sects which “treat and argue about these matteis so obscurely as to be scarcely 
intelligible in what they say; they change their view constantly." 10 The catechism 
mentions none of the schools by name, not even Zen, but the basic attitude of 
Zen is clearly outlined. The philosophical elaborations are restrained and to the 
point, but when it comes to the Buddhist distinction between appearance and 
reality, or between external and internal, Valignano becomes indignant. He 
rejects the objection that simple people cannot grasp the truth and therefore 
“they must be soothed by such teaching, just as to stop children from crying 
they are given little flashy gifts which have no value." “It is the part of a man 
of probity and good judgment to instruct the lowly and the inexperienced and 
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., . ” >' Evidently Valignano was not able to grasp what is 

under consideration here-the Buddhist concept of "skillftjl means" (Skt.. updya; 
Jpn., hlM. which he considered to be contn.,7 to one s obl.gat.on to recognne 
the truth He had no notion at all of the actual reason for using skillful means, 
which is rooted in the Buddhist understanding of sympathetic compassion (Skt., 
maim-karund; Jpn., jihi). according to which religion out of compassion must 
adapt its teaching to the hearers’ level of understanding. 

The Christian missionaries understood the Buddhist Dharma to be a religion 
of denial and so committed themselves to proving Buddhism, especially Zen, 
to be false. This effort was greatly helped by the Japanese Jesuit Brother Fabian, 
who probably spent his early days in a Zen monastery before becoming a Christian 
at the age of seventeen.’ 2 When the brother in one of his writings cites the 

verses 


The true law of the law—no law, 

This law—no law—is nonetheless law- 

he is touching on one of Zen’s paradoxes. And when he then refers to the 
Buddhist objection that "nothingness, which is revealed in Buddha nature, is 
empty but real,"* he comes close to realizing that the nihilistic interpretation 
of Buddhism is really not accurate. Yet he is not able to carry on the dialogue 
in a satisfying way, most likely because he lacked the necessary training. But 
neither did the European missionaries grasp the relationship between the Ma- 
hayana metaphysics that Zen had adopted and traditional Christian negative 
theology. Never did they make mention of the early teaching on the incom¬ 
prehensibility and ineffability of the divine nature; all they could do was resort 
to the rational arguments they had imbibed during their time of studies. The 
missionaries recognized the ascetic practices of the monks and spoke with un¬ 
disguised admiration of the "great meditations” of the Zen disciples, praising 
their concentration of mind and perfect body control. But because they did not 
really examine Zen enlightenment, they could not understand the experiential 
character of the Zen way, all that was left to them was to attack the Zen worldview 
with their weapons of logic. It is regrettable that the circumstances of the time 
did not permit the development of better mutual understanding. 


CULTURAL ADAPTATION AND INFLUENCE 

However inflexible and uncompromising the Jesuit missionaries may have been 
in doctrinal matters, they were very open and receptive to Japanese culture. It 
was not merely that it was to their own missionary advantage to accommodate 
themselves to indigenous customs, but also that they admired the Japanese genius, 
which for all its strangeness exerted a strong fascination over them. Here, too, 
it was Francis Xavier who set the tone. After returning from Japan he related with 
great enthusiasm to his friends in Goa the extraordinary qualities of this newly 
discovered people. “In their culture, their social usage, and their mores, they 
surpass the Spaniards so greatly that one must be ashamed to say so.’’ 35 To his 
successor in Japan, Father Cosme de Torres, he left instructions that in the way 
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of life, “in clothing eating, and similar matters . . . nothing is be changed 
[* n l eS f a chan § e would contribute to the greater glory of God.” 56 And so wa^ 
!a.d the bas.s for a m,ss.onary method of cultural adaptation. After some wrestling 
withm the missionary community and various experiments and consultations 
with Japanese Christians. Valignano worked out amazingly bold applications of 
the principle of accommodation. 57 Of greatest importance, however, w^ the 
acceptance and full training of Japanese candidates for the Society of Jesus. If 
these young Asiatic Christians were to feel at home in their new way of life 
and if some day they were to make their own important contributions, it would 
not do to tear them out of the community they felt with their own people. 
Therefore, the way of life in the colleges and houses of the Society had to be 
assimilated to Japanese customs. For Valignano, in the execution of this mis- 
sionary method, the example of Zen temples was to play an important role. 

* Instruction Regarding Customs and Lifestyle in Japan that Valignano left 
for his missionaries is a unique example of ingenious cultural adaptation. The 
European bateren— as the Fathers were called—must have seemed as remarkable 
and strange to the Japanese as the wonderland of Japan did to them. They had 
not come as travelers or explorers but with the purpose of planting the Christian 
faith in Japanese hearts and of founding the church in Japan. Everything depended 
on their establishing the dignity of the Christian church in a country in which 
many other religions had been hospitably accepted and were fructifying the cul¬ 
ture. In their dealings with the Japanese, the missionaries were to do their best 
to win authority and confidence among their guests. Authority and confidence 
presuppose adaptation to the Japanese mind, and especially the corresponding 
integration into Japanese society, in which all forms of social usage are precisely 
regulated according to social rank. A sharp distinction was made between the 
secular and religious classes. For the missionaries, adaptation to the customs of 
the Japanese religious class seemed advisable. Valignano chose the Zen school 
as his model in ceremonial matters, since this one “was considered at the time 
to be the most important of all religious communities in Japan and was in touch 
with all classes of Japanese society. ,,)8 The difficulty in practicing this ceremonial 
pattern lay in the problem of determining a hierarchy within the missionary 
staff, with corresponding titles and forms of courtesy. Valignano solved this 
problem by assigning the missionaries to ranks similar to those in the Zen com¬ 
munity. The head of the mission for all Japan became equivalent to the abbot 
of Nanzen-ji, while the heads of the missionary districts of Shimo, Bungo, and 
Miyaki were accorded the dignity of the abbot in one of the Five Mountains of 
Kyoto. The priests’ became the counterparts of the head of a temple (chord or 
todo). The Japanese brothers, who bore a great deal of the actual work of the 
mission, were placed on the level of the overseer or guide of zazen (shuza); 
novices were on the level of treasurers (zosu); and neophytes and catechists were 
ranked as tonsured novices (jisha) in the Zen school. 59 Through this ingenious 
and bold arrangement of the visitator, the Christian missionaries attained high 
standing in Japanese society. Naturally, opposition and criticism against this 
new order of things were not lacking. The chief opponent among the missionaries 
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, his policy of accommodation was Father Cabral, who was removed by Va- 
| lg Z, to his position as head of the mission in Japan. Cabral nghtl, observed 

S the post of abbot of the Nanten-ji and other leading temples inKyoto were 

“ally held by the sons and btothets of Japanese princes or by other members 
of the high nobility, and that these titles wete bestowed by the emperor. How 
successful the tanks set up by Valignano were in practice we do not know, but 
it seems safe to assume that many modifications and exceptions had to be made. 

Other instructions also reveal Valignano’s sincere effort to adapt to Japanese 
claims In every mission house a tea room was to be set up near the entrance, 
where tea was to be served in Japanese style. Guests of whatever class were to 
be received in a manner appropriate to their station, so that all of them might 
acquire sympathy and esteem for the Christian mission. Indeed, the Jesuits have 
been accused of addressing themselves too exclusively to the upper classes of 
old Japan, at the expense of the common people. However this may have been, 
their impact on the upper classes were extraordinary.'* 1 Numerous daimyo and 
members of the high nobility as well as samurai and monks became Christians. 
At times Christianity was in the forefront. Portuguese dress became stylish in 
the capital and all things European were admired. 

This first encounter between Zen and Christianity at the beginning of the 
modem period witnessed a number of significant steps toward mutual spiritual 
understanding. Two aspects of this encounter are especially important. Followers 
of Zen and tea culture provided the Christian mission with many incentives to 
refine and interiorize—really to “eastemize"—its approach. These incentives 
were well received, even though the seeds that were thus planted did not find 
a conducive climate in that harsh century of civil and religious wars, and even 
though they were to be rooted out in the coming storms of persecution. Moreover, 
Christianity fostered the awareness of personal spirituality. At the end of the 
feudalistic middle ages of Japan, younger powers were stirring and were an¬ 
nouncing the coming of the modem period. 42 The harsh rule of the Tokugawa 
not only violently oppressed Christianity, it also delayed the advent of the modem 
period. 


THE EDO PERIOD AND ZEN 

The house of Tokugawa, although stemming originally from the Minamoto clan, 
was an insignificant family of knights of modest means. It owes its rise to power, 
its splendor, and its might to Ieyasu (1543-1616). Bom in the little rural town 
of Okazaki in Mikawa, Ieyasu had a difficult childhood and an eventful youth 
before joining up with the then rising fortunes of commander Oda Nobunaga 
in 1561. After Nobunaga’s death, Ieyasu cleverly moderated his allegiance and 
became a subject of the commander’s successor, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, whose 
power he faithfully helped extend and by whom, as a reward, he was made lord 
over five provinces. The year 1590 became a turning point in the history of 
Japan. At the behest of Hideyoshi, Ieyasu was asked to exchange his five provinces 
for another territory in eastern Japan, which was actually larger than his original 
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property Without any resistance he complied with this order and soon became 
the most^werful prince in the Kantd mgion (eastern Japan). HeselecS the 
village of Edo, strategically located in the middle of his domain, as hU heS 
quarters and ordered the construction of the mightiest sttonghold of Japan- 

fta Sbn I^T ! ‘ Sh "’ 8 Vi " a8e d0Se '° the rul "' d built b, 
to 457 ^ r ntra gov,!mmen ' » f >h« Toltugawa period took shape; 
F , k “ * °" 8 ff O'*"' " tfeveloped into a populous city. The city of 
Edo, which during the Meiji period (1868-1912) was renamed Tokyo, wa, to 

become the capital of the Japanese empire and one of the major memopolitan 
centers of the world. ^ 

The period 0600-1868), which began with leyasu’s victory at Seki- 
gahara m 1600, extended over the Tokugawa shogunate (1603-1867). Rooted 
deeply m Japan’s traditions, Tokugawa rule was to see the initial expansion, 
step by small step, of Japanese influence into the modem world. It was a time 
full of contradictions and so has been assessed differently by different historians. 
Many stress its negative aspects: the hard, oppressive rule of a distrustful gov¬ 
ernment that had to have everything under its exact control; the rigid division 
of society into the four classes: samurai (knights), farmers, workers, and mer¬ 
chants; the closing of the nation ( sakoku) to all foreign influence, together with 
the persecution of Christians and the expulsion of almost all foreigners; the 
baku'han system of national government, which combined strict centralization 
with local autonomy; a constant flood of all kinds of prescriptions, restrictions, 
and rules. These negative aspects have contributed to the Tokugawa’s reputation 
of having harmed the nation and harassed the people. Yet careful research into 
the events of this period has also revealed positive aspects. Indeed, in psycho¬ 
logical terms, one might say that it was a time when a better future was incu¬ 
bating. 


Following the course of events, we can first say that to finally free the 
country from two hundred years of war and turmoil was indeed something pos¬ 
itive. After the victory at Sekigahara it took more than a decade for all the 
military operations to be completed and for the Tokugawa to secure their dom¬ 
inance. The last military operation was the taking of Osaka Castle, which, fol¬ 
lowing Hideyoshi’s defeat at Sekigahara, had been entrusted to his son Hideyori. 
Realizing that his fate was sealed, Hideyori, together with his mother, threw 
himself into the flames and his young son was beheaded. The entire nation now 
lay tightly in the hands of the shogun Tokugawa Hidetada (1579-1632), leyasu’s 
third son, who took office when his father abdicated only two years after having 
captured the honors of the shogunate. leyasu retired to Sumpu Castle in Shizuoka, 
where he remained till his death in 1616. To the end he kept well informed 
of, and often contributed to, the affairs of government and important decisions 
of state, especially in matters of foreign policy. 

The Tokugawa shoguns depended mainly on the strength of their own family 
clan, which consisted in the first place of their extensive properties (tenryd) as 
well as of the most important cities and economic centers of the nation; in a 
broader sense, these resources also included a number of fudai'daimyd —the lords 
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, , . . l Tnkueawa from the beginning and who in part had received 

who stood with g . er with the s0 . C alled sanke (“three houses”), the 

Aree Toku^a Ito of Owari, KU, and Miro (toted in Aichi Wakayama, 
nd ltataki prefectures tespectively), originating from leyasu s three sons. As 
to history was ,o show, although these resources guaranteed the dommance 
of the Tokugawa shSguns. .he, were also quite vulnerab e A numter of powerhrl 
tozama (“external") daimyd, especially those of Satsuma (Kagoshima) and Choshu 
(Yamaguchi prefecture), who were constant threats to the Tokugawa throughout 
the entire period, played a crucial role in the eventual downfall of the regime, 
favoring the imperial house, which had not surrendered and waited resolutely 
for a restoration of imperial power. 

According to the baku-han system of the Tokugawa, the central government 
(baku) embodied in the shogun exercised its rule together with the local power 
of the daimyo (han). The laws established under Ieyasu in 1615 and contained 
in the two texts, L am for the Samurai (Buke shohatto) and legal Directives for the 
Imperial Court and Nobility (Kinchu narabi m kuge shohatto), were expanded and 
sharpened by decrees from the subsequent shoguns Hidetada and his son lemitsu 
(1604-1651). There were special laws for Buddhist institutions (Shoshu jiin hatto) 
and for Shinto institutions (Kannushi hatto), which were under the supervision 
of state officials who did not hesitate to intervene in the internal affairs of temples 
and shrines.'” 

Under government control during the Tokugawa period Buddhism became 
more rigid and less meaningful, but it did survive.** State control, on the other 
hand, also meant state recognition and support. The government subjected all 
religious bodies to a new and strictly defined organization and in return required 
them to contribute to the general welfare, as understood by the state. In com¬ 
pliance with the new religious laws, all temples were registered, all Buddhist 
schools were organized in association with either main temples (honji or honzan) 
or branch temples (matsuji), and all families were required to register their 
names with a specific Buddhist sect. 

In the first place, “the organization of sects,” many of which remain to 
this day, was established.* 5 As Watanabe Shoko explains in his overview of the 
organizational development of Japanese Buddhism, the well-known “six sects" 
of the Nara period (710-794) were not really sects but different schools devoted 
to the study of certain doctrinal perspectives. During the Heian period (794— 
1192), the Tendai school contributed to the formation of sects when it requested 
imperial recognition for its institution; in so doing Tendai became, together 
with the Shingon school, which had not made such a request, one of the two 
normative Buddhist schools of the times. During the Kamakura period the number 
of distinct and apparently independent Buddhist schools increased. It is well 
known that Dogen struggled mightily, if not successfully, against the terms Zen 
sects and Zen school. During the troubled times that followed, Buddhist temples 
established their independence chiefly through the military means they took to 
protect themselves from external attack. It was only when all of Buddhism had 
to submit to the state control of the Tokugawa government and when all Japanese 
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were forced to register at a Buddhist temnle ,u„ „ , 

finalized. “During the Edo period” savs W a rJ° r8ani2at,on of sects 
in ..46 B ^ uoa ' sa V s watanabe, "the inertia of custom set 

The registration of temples and of Buddhist monks from all the different 
sects, together with the inscription of the faithful into the sects, took place at 

den 1569 , 633)' ^ ° f Z '" m ° nk Sudan (also called 1,L SO 

den, 1569-1633) of Konchi-in, who enjoyed the confidence of the shogun’s 

^8 tob^rh an Tu j ' $inCe 16 ° 5 ' SQden W3S a PP° inted b V 'ey- 

n54fJLrm SUCCeSSOr ° f h,s counse !°r, the Zen monk Saisho Shotai 
(1548-1607) and was given the assignment of supervising all Buddhist institu¬ 
tions and of fcmwhtmg a^decree against Christians. Together with the Tendai 
monk Tenka, (1536-1643), who served the following shoguns Hidetada and 
Iemitsu, Suden was the most influential Buddhist of his time; a man of iron will 
and of inexhaustible energy, he not only subjected all religious bodies to the 
authoritarian government but also met with great success in matters of foreign 
policy and commerce. Even in difficult situations, he remained faithful to the 
shogun, who rewarded him generously for his services. Suden was granted the 
title of National Teacher (Honko Kokushi) and invested with the purple robes 
of honor. Despite the high ranking that made him one of the central personali¬ 
ties of his time, he remains a marginal figure in the history of Zen. 

The sharply intensified persecution of Christians was carried out together 
with the sealing off of the nation to all foreign influence, a policy rigorously 
imposed during the first half of the Edo period/ 8 Despite its isolation, the nation 
did not succumb to spiritual stagnation. Unquestionably, Buddhism had fallen 
from its position of prominence and through the brutal measures of Nobunaga 
been stripped entirely of its political power. The strict controls exercised by the 
Tokugawa government further restricted the influence of the temples. Buddhism 
accordingly had to cede the position of intellectual dominance it had enjoyed 
for centuries to Confucianism, which in its Neo-Confucian form became the 
prevalent worldview of the Tokugawa period. Confucian scholars were well re¬ 
ceived throughout the nation, especially in the courts of the shoguns and of 
rural princes. While Japan’s intelligentsia pursued Confucian learning, Confucian 
ethics penetrated popular religiosity and determined the life-style of Japanese 
society. This was the epitome of Confucian growth and influence, which was 
to remain strong well into the twentieth century. 

While all Buddhist schools were more or less influenced by Confucianism, 
Zen developed particularly strong bonds with Confucian thought. It was the 
Zen monks during the Kamakura and Muromachi periods who brought back to 
Japan from the mother country of China a large body of Confucian ideas and 
literature, which the monks then propagated staunchly. The intellectual 
achievements of the gozan were strongly influenced by Confucianism. For a long 
time, there was such a symbiosis between Zen and Confucianism that anyone 
interested in pursuing Confucian studies would go to a Zen monastery to study. 
Hence it was particularly painful for Zen when Confucian scholars at the be¬ 
ginning of the Tokugawa period consciously began to remove Confucianism 
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, . , r . „ 7 - n cfhool. The Zen monks tried to make up for the 

^b^ing or. their pursuit of Chinese learning. Clear indication that Con- 
fhdan values were in no wa, neglected in Zen monasteries can be found not 
a few of the foremost Japanese masters whom we shall be meetrng below. Al¬ 
though the Zen monks could no longer be considered the main advocates of 
Confecianism, they continued to preserve and can, on the Confucran hentage 
among the common people. The restrictive religious policies of the Tokugawa 
government could not prevent the Zen monasteries from carrying on their efforts 
to promote the formation and education of their fellow citizens. 

The conservative character of the times also permitted, albeit in restricted 
manner, the development of the Zen arts and of art forms related to Zen. In 
any case, the contemporary tastes of the developing bourgeois class was moving 
in another direction, a direction that, in the course of the Edo period and with 
the help of creative artists, produced a large number of works of high quality. 
Decorative prints and wood carvings (ukiyoe), kabuki theater and puppet plays, 
s/umusen music and erotic novels (ukiyo-zoshi, literally “sundry stories of the 
passing world") exemplify the totally secularized “culture of entertainment” that 
pervaded society. 49 This does not mean that the sources of tradition dried up. 
New Zen gaidens appeared, ink drawing continued, and in particular, Noh drama 
and the tea ceremony enjoyed undiminished popularity. The poetic form of the 
haiku continued its serious yet cheerful, profound yet playful, development. The 
Japanese innate love of nature returned again and again to Zen, whose bitter 
but cultivated taste of late summer fruits attracted a loyal following as much as 
did their meditation. 50 


TAKUAN SOHO 

The many-sided personality of Takuan Soho (1573-1645) 5 ’ heralds a new lifestyle 
in Zen. Highly talented and distinguished for academic and practical abilities, 
Soho is the preeminent representative of Rinzai Zen at the beginning of the 
Edo period. His solid formation in Zen practice and experience did not allow 
his secular pursuits to distract him from the way of Zen. For him, academic 
study was a matter of necessity, and this included both Buddhist scriptures and 
Chinese learning. He turned a critical eye on the Neo-Confucianism that became 
so popular at the beginning of the Tokugawa government. The Japanese call 
such figures gakuso ("learned monk” or “monastic scholar”), and that he was, 
so much so that throughout his life the monastic element to all appearances 
took second place to scholarship. Most of his time was spent outside the monastery 
pursuing scholarly and artistic interests. He was as much a monk-poet as a monk- 
scholar. Hundreds of poems witness to his creative mind. He also performed 
the tea ceremony and practiced calligraphy and ink painting. In the beauty of 
his calligraphy (bokuseki) his spiritual qualities, his rustic simplicity, and the 
fullness of his inner strength found an enduring expression. 

Even the course of Takuan’s life distinguished him from earlier Zen masters. 
He seems to have avoided virtually all the usual concerns of a Zen master, 
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including the direction of disciples and spiritual guidance. His free way of life 
enabled him to make extensive friendships with all sorts of people and to become 
one of the most influential Zen monks of his time. Aside from his writings, he 
left no concrete memorial to posterity. In Zen history he is an individual whose 
light spread broadly. 


LIFE 

Bom of a samurai family in the small town of Izushi in Tajima (in the region 
of Hyogo) in the very year that the last of the Ashikaga shoguns retired from 
the scene, Takuan belonged to a new era. During the modem period, his home 
town of Izushi did not develop into a large city and even today is little known. 
When he was child, however, it was the site of a castle that served as the 
residence of a daimyo. Besides the local shrine, there were a number of Buddhist 
temples that, while they did not provide advanced learning, did offer some limited 
opportunities for intellectual and cultural pursuits. 

Takuan's family were members of Honen’s school of Pure Land Buddhism 
(Jodoshu). In view of the boy’s apparent religious inclinations and his academic 
talents, it was decided to send him to school at the Jodo temple of Shonen-ji. 
As a child he practiced the nembutsu devoutly and, according to tradition, copied 
Amidist sutras, which was considered a meritorious work. But he did not remain 
long in the Amida temple; as circumstances permitted, he moved to the larger 
Zen temple of Sugyo-ji (also called Sokyo-jOi which offered better educational 
opportunities. His teachers were Kisen Seido, and, after his death in 1591, Toho 
Sochu, a disciple of the famous Daitoku^ji master Shunoku Soen (1529—1611); 
after three years in SugyodL Sochu took his promising young disciple with him 
to Kyoto and entrusted him to the direction of Shun oku in Daitoku^ji* who in 
turn introduced him to Zen practice. Historians offer different reasons why Ta- 
kuan did not attain enlightenment under this eminent teacher. It may have 
been that either the master or the atmosphere of Daitoku-ji were not suitable. 
At the time Daitoku^ji was the center of tea culture in Kyoto, a monastery taken 
up with worldly pursuits and imbued with the secular spirit of the age not 
exactly the environment in which one could touch the inner core of Zen. 

In Daitoku-ji Takuan had received from his master the monastic name of 
Soho. Now he carried on his travels and went to continue his practice with 
another master, ltto Shoteki who was also related to Daitoku-ji and who lived 
a harsh, rigid Zen life in the hermitage of Yoshun-an, near Nanso-ji m the 
region of Kai (Yamanashi prefecture). Because he was not immediately accepted 
as a disciple of Shoteki, however, Takuan spent time studying with the Zen 
scholar and master from the (-won movement Monsai Tonm, who wasdiving 
in Daian-ji in Kai and directed a small school (/uku) where he tat*ht Gxdm 
danism, poenv, and calligraphy. Takuan soon distingmshid himself among the 
school's many industrious students and was therefore a lowed to take up re sidence 
in the temple precincts; after Tonin's death m 1603 he mhented the masters 
valuable library. This time of study in Daian-jl turned out to be more than a 
passing episode in Takuan's life. Once he had drunk deeply of the knowledge 
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offered him, he could never be content to remain simply a member of a monastic 
community. From that time on, learning became a necessity of nature. He did 
not, however, neglect to complete his Zen practice. Itto Shoteki took him on 
as a disciple and through strenuous practice quickly brought him to his goal. 
Upon attaining enlightenment in 1604 he received from his master the name 
ofTakuan; in Zen history he is known by the full name of Takuan Soho. 

Takuan felt at home in the quiet of the countryside. He stayed to the end 
with his aged master, whose strength was failing quickly. After the master’s 
death in 1606 he was made abbot of the Nanso-ji, a branch temple of Daitoku- 
ji. During that same year his father died, and a year later, his mother. Now he 
was completely alone—the "naked monk," as the people once laughingly called 
him when he hung his only white robe out to dry and had to hide in his room 1 ; 
On this occasion, he gave his hecklers a lesson that well expresses his concept 
of authentic Zen: 


You call me the “naked monk." 1 am sorry that you all don’t become naked. 
Aren’t you pained that your greedy clinging to things, fame, property, and 
possessions binds you and that you make no bodily movement? If you become 
a naked monk like I am, you will feel better. Does not the way of the 
Buddha call us to practice so that we might become naked? That is what 
the naked monk is doing his best to realize. 52 

Such freedom from clinging is what makes a Zen monk. 

Takuan had spent only three years as abbot of Nanso-ji when Emperor Go- 

S I587 r 1611) SUI «moned him to Kyoto to become abbot of Daitoku- 
ji (1609). He could not reftise this request, but after only three days he renounced 
h.s office and returned to Nanso-ji. The time of his quiet life in the country 
was in any case over; he soon felt called to turn his energies to the events of 
the time. The war for Osaka Castle (1614-15) sent shock waves all the way to 
the peaceful land of Kai. Nanso-ji fell prey to the fires of war but thanks to 
Takuan s efforts was rebuilt soon thereafter, in 1617. Only a year before Takuan 

hushT whth H Y eff °? fT d the restorat ‘°n ofSugyo-ji, in his native 
2 shi, which had also suffered the devastations of war 

The ^construction of Sugy6-ji had been carried out under the protection 

of and with me help of the local lord, Koide Yoshihide (1586-1668), who showed 

his special favors to Takuan and appointed him abbot of the newly reconstructed 

? th t h ? ght / hiS Physical P — he^dTmam 

th^woHd hi You^hr Y C , “ Y ,OVe f t0 be a '° ne - F,eei "S defilements of 

C?rlTra1m P T V ' Af "r “ *** ° f —■ he to 

to He r tSS ^ ^ tr 8 Ws d *" 

between "ft" and "ft" (Ri-ki wbeamm.) whteh i'j' f X j° f Tht Dl m enx 
ftdanft. During this rile, heX^ 

When once asked whether he enjoyed his solirude. he answ”ed” ^ 
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I feel no loneliness. When my visitors return home, I think to myself, How 
quiet, how fascinating! And when the sun sets, my questioners leave me 
to myself. . . . But 1 remain in this place not to enjoy peace and quiet but 
because here I have found a resting place for my mind. 53 


After some years, Takuan was shaken out of his beloved quiet by an unhappy 
incident that has come to be known in Zen history as “the purple robe event’* 
(s/iie jiken). What happened is easily told. Among the ordinances for religious 
bodies contained in the laws of the shogunate government promulgated in 1615 
there were special directives for Daitoku-ji and Myoshin-ji. in virtue of the fact 
that they had special relations with the imperial court. One of this ordinances 
required that anyone who was called to be abbot of these temples must have 
practiced Zen for thirty years and mastered the seventeen hundred koan. An 
earlier disposition had placed some limitations on the emperor’s privilege of 
bestowing the purple robe on the abbots of these two temples. In the future, 
such a great favor could not be granted without the approval of the shogun. 

At first these decrees did not occasion any changes in traditional procedures. 
But in 1627 the Edo government enforced the new requirements, censured their 
neglect, and began punishing offenders. One can imagine the uproar in the 
affected temples. Upon hearing the news, Takuan immediately rushed to Daitoku- 
ji, where the monks were divided and unable to reach accord on what to do. 
Staunchly protesting the measures taken by the shogunal government, Takuan 
drew up a statement of justification (Semmeiron), which was signed by himself, 
by the current abbot of the monastery, Gyokushitsu Sdhaku (1572—1641)* and 
by the highly regarded Zen master Kogetsu Sogan (1574—1643). The statement 
was then sent to the shogunal government in Edo. 54 A thirty-year period of 
formation, argued Takuan, would rob Zen masters of their best years time that 
should be devoted to the guidance of their disciples. And to master seventeen 
hundred koan (in the Keitoku denidroku the number signifies a large quantity) 
is simply impossible. Evidently, the decree was part of some inveiglements arising 
from the tense relations between the shogunal government and the imperial 
court. In Edo, the reaction to the statement of justification was cold and sharp. 
The “hawks” (Suden 55 and Hayashi Razan 56 ) demanded stringent punishment 
for the three signatories (who did not even compose their statement in the 
official kambun style but used a simple Japanese style mixed with kana .) The 
“doves” (Tenkai and Yagyu Munenori) pleaded extenuating circumstances. The 
final verdict was that Takuan and Gyokushitsu be sent into exile, while Kogetsu 
who had recanted, escaped any punishment. The emperor Go-Mizunoo resigned 

from office. ... ' , 

Takuan calmly accepted his exile to Kaminoyama in Uzen (in the region 

of Yamagata) and found a friendly reception among the local officials and people. 
In the hermitage of Shun’u-an built especially for him he was able to pursue his 
favorite pastimes. After the death of the second shogun Hidetada in 1632, the 
exile was revoked and Takuan was allowed to come to Edo. Two years later he 
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was allowed to visit Kyoto,” and from there went home to Izushi. Once again 
he took up residence in Toenken, but a lengthy retirement was not to be his 
lot. 

Takuan’s friendly relations with Yagyu Munenori, the sword master of the 
third shogun, Iemitsu, led to an invitation to return to Edo, where once again 
he came into the shogun’s good graces and trust. Conversations revolved around 
the two arts that Iemitsu so highly prized—poetry and sword-fighting. Takuan 
was able to return a number of times to Izushi and Kyoto. In the presence of 
emperor Go-Mizunoo in Kyoto, who held him in high regard, Takuan delivered 
his lectures on the Treatise on the Origins of the Human (Jpn., Genninron; Chin., 
Yikm-jen lun), the famous introduction to Buddhism by the Chinese master Tsung- 

mi (780-841). 

Takuan finally gave in to the shogun’s insistence that he settle in Edo. 
Since he had had to stay for so long with his friend the sword-master Yagyu 
Munenori in a villa in Azabu on the periphery of Edo, the shogun announced 
in 1638 that he was ready and able to build a temple for him. Construction was 
completed the following year. Located in Shinagawa close to Edo, the temple 
was called Tokai-ji, and Takuan was named founding abbot. Taking advantage 
of having the master so close, Iemitsu visited him and summoned him to his 
castle often. 58 Takuan, however, refused to take over Suden’s place in religious 
politics, pressing rather for the speedy resolution of the dissensions with Daitoku- 
ji and Myoshin-ji. Eventually in 1641 he succeeded and the two temples were 
reinstated to their previous privileged positions. 59 

Given Takuan’s advancing age, the question of his successor became more 
pressing, especially since he did not have a large following of disciples. Although 
Takuan had provided direction for a few disciples during his stay at Nanso-ji, 
he never really took on longer-termed responsibilities for a Zen hall. He did 
have friendly relations with the young Zen monk lsshi Monju (1608-1646), 
who, it seemed, might have become his Dharma heir, especially since Monju 
had accompanied and assisted him during his exile in Kaminoyama. But their 
friendship did not last long. Isshi Monju maintained close relations with some 
circles of the imperial court for whom Takuan, himself a member of a samurai 
family, did not have a great liking. So the young monk moved to Myoshin-ji, 
where he became a disciple of Gudo Toshoku (1577-1661).*° 

Both the emperor and the shogun pressed for a solution to the problem of 
a successor, while Takuan himself did not seem to give the matter much concern. 
He really did not want his own name on the historical lists of Zen masters. 
During the last years of his life, instead of the usual self-portrait, he had a circle 
painted, in the middle of which he dabbed a point with his ink brush. When 

asked for a farewell message, he painted the graph for “dream” and left this last 
wish: 

Bury my body on the mountain behind the temple, throw some earth on 
it, and then go away! Read no sutras! Prepare no sacrificial offerings! Accept 
no gifts of mourning from the faithfiil! Put on your monks robes and take 
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your meals as you do every day! Build no pagoda, make no inscription, 
erect no monument! Ask for no posthumous name! In the abbot’s chambers 
of the temple, set up no inscription in wood! Write down no life’s history 
with dates! 61 

His wishes were only partially carried out. His disciples rejected the lavish 
funeral ceremonies that Iemitsu wanted to have in Tokai-ji, as well as the shogun’s 
plans to erect a pagoda. On the mountain behind the temple a simple monument 
in the form of a round stone on top of a mound of earth was set up. Only as 
recent as 1944 did he received the title of National Master. 


WRITINGS 

Takuan Soho’s prolific writings have been assembled in the six volumes of his 
collected works. His most important writings can also be found in modem Jap¬ 
anese in a volume of sayings of Japanese masters. 62 He mastered not only the 
Chinese kambun style but also the more flowing Japanese style of writing, which 
made many of his works readily available to the general public. His poems com¬ 
prise several volumes and his letters fill one large volume. Many have marveled 
at the way these letters reveal his broad learning, his many interests, and his 
humane concern for the people. 63 Throughout his writings there are many short 
texts consisting of Dharma sayings. With a clear sense of personal involvement, 
he writes about the early periods of Zen history—of Sakyamuni, Bodhidharma, 
the patriarchs, and the great Zen masters of past ages. 6 * In their incredible di¬ 
versity of themes, Takuan’s collected works occupy a prominent place in Japanese 
Zen literature. 

Academically, Takuan was mainly concerned with Confucianism, attempt¬ 
ing to use his Zen Buddhist perspective to present Neo-Confucian doctrine in 
a more intelligible form. In this regard, his major work was the The Difference 
betweerx "Ri” and "Ki,” of which two versions, differing in both content and 
form, exist today. 65 The shorter kambun text is earlier. Despite the opposition 
and conflict indicated in its title, the work clearly tries to foster harmony. Takuan 
does not polemicize against the Neo-Confucians, unlike many of his Buddhist 
colleagues of the Edo period, who, we must point out, were often responding 
to the aggressive challenges of the Confucians. Takuan s aim is rather to smooth 
over points of opposition and show how the two teachings might be united 
within Zen metaphysics. 

Ri (Chin., It) and ki (Chin., ch'i) are cosmic principles. Ri (also called 
mukyoku) is the foundation that evolves and becomes ki, or the universe of the 
myriad things (taikyoku). Takuan stresses the return of the taikyoku to its final 
ground in mukyoku, which he identifies as the emptiness (Skt., iunyatd; Jpn., 
ku) of Mahayana metaphysics. According to Zen teaching, the myriad things 
of the cosmos are not different from emptiness (ku) or from nothingness (mu). 
Takuan sees this is as the implication of the negative formulation-mukyoku- 
of the foundational ri. His primary concern is the reconciliation of Confucian 
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and Zen Buddhist thought, and at times even speaks of the unity of Confucianism 
and Buddhism (jubutsu itchi). 

The version of the Ri-ki sabetsuron in Japanese karn is the result of the 
redacting effort of a group of editors from Daitoku-ji.* 1 This version also begins 
with a detailed analysis of basic Confucian concepts. The central meaning of 
emptiness is clearly stressed. Takuan writes: 

Between heaven and earth there is something called ri. This ri has no form 
and is empty. Because it is empty, it cannot be seen with the eyes. People 
say that emptiness cannot be seen with human eyes. 

He then presents the interaction between yin and yang and the five elements: 
earth, fire, water, metal, and wood. Human energies are also examined. Especially 
interesting is a long closing section on the meaning of the kami (divine forces) 
in Shinto. 68 Takuan also speaks of unity in regard to Shinto: “Buddha and the 
kami are the same reality with different names.” 69 There is a luminous, good 
kami and a dark, evil kami. The traditional talk of the unity of three religions 
(Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism) is understood in the Japan of the Edo period 
to apply to the three religions Confucianism, Buddhism, and Shinto. Taoism 
is sometimes added as a fourth religion. Very much at home with such viewpoints, 
Takuan was instrumental in promoting them at the beginning of the Edo period. 

He developed his Zen teaching in a work written in Japanese script entitled 
The Dhama Door of the Peaceful Mind (Jpn., A njinhomon) , 10 at the beginning 
of which he cites a saying attributed to Bodhidharma: “Caught in illusions, one 
turns to objective things." Takuan comments: 

Illusion is far removed from reality and hastens toward deception. True 
reality is the self. The self is the mind. In the mind, there is the mind in 
illusion and the mind in truth. The self is the mind in truth. In illusion, 
one falls into the objective world of the six objects.' 1 

Takuan develops this thought with the help of a poem attributed to the Third 
Patriarch, Seng-ts’an (d. 606), “Words Inscribed on the Believing Mind.” 72 Part 
of the poem reads: “When the one mind does not arise, the myriad things ( dhar - 
ma) are no obstacle./When there is no obstacle, no thing appears./And when 
no thing appears, there is no mind.” 75 As D. T. Suzuki makes clear in his English 
paraphrase, these verses should not be understood in a nihilistic sense. 74 The 
key idea of the poem is the unity of nondualistic reality. For the enlightened 
mind, all duality is overcome. Suzuki expresses the philosophical content of the 
poem in his free and modem translation of the following verse: 

The object is an object for the subject, 

The subject is a subject for an object: 

Know that the relativity of the two 

Rests ultimately on the oneness of the void. 75 

The Anjinhdmon cites many important Zen axioms and establishes Takuan 
as a sound scholar of Mahayana philosophy. We may note in particular his 
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comments on the nondifferentiated, spontaneous "no-mind," which supplies 
the foundation for his famous text on Zen and swordsmanship, directed to the 
master of the sword, Yagyu Munenori. Takuan explains the difference between 
the existing mind taken up with objects (ushin) and no-mind (mushirx): 

The existing mind holds objects in the mind [by knowing them]; no-mind 
holds no thing in the mind. . . . When things constantly come into the 
mind and remain, one speaks of the existing mind; when things constantly 
leave the mind, one speaks of no-mind. 76 

Here the objection may be raised that the enlightened person cannot really 
enjoy flowers or the moon. Takuan replies: 

When the light of one’s own mind shines, then the moon is not the moon, 
flowers are not flowers. Those who themselves make distinctions make the 
flowers [into flowers]; those who themselves make distinctions make the 
moon [into the moon]. In the minds of enlightened people, even when 
their eyes see flowers, there is no form of flowers; in their minds, even 
when they see the moon, there is no form of the moon. 77 

The way of acting particular to no-mind is called non-acting (musa). 70 Non- 
acting is not the action of a subject. Actions of a subject directed toward objects 
bring about the cycle of rebirths; nonaction, on the other hand, bestows en¬ 
lightenment. 

Like most Japanese Zen Buddhists of the Edo period, Takuan taught a Con- 
fucian ethic. He admonishes the four classes of knights, farmers, workers, and 
merchants to fulfill their duties faithfully and to practice the social virtues. Such 
an ethic, which avoids extremes, reflects human reason. Especially in his later 
writings, Takuan supplies abundant proofs for his ethical claims; this was es¬ 
pecially necessary insofar as the Confucians used to delight in accusing the 
Buddhists of being so entangled in deep metaphysical speculations that they had 
little to say that was meaningful for daily life. 

A number of the citations from the Evening Talks at Tokai-ji (Tokai yawa) 79 
compiled from texts from the master and recollections of his disciples, are dis¬ 
tinguished for their accessible, practical reasonability, and for their dependence 
on Confucian thought. Takuan recommends moderation: 

This passing world is as short as a dream. When at play, a person thinks 
that it would be good to play all night long. Yet every game has its form 
and measure. Form and measure change according to the times. Suitable 
form and measure are desirable, and so are games that correspond to one’s 
own self. 80 

In a longer passage, Takuan distinguishes between rational and nonrational 
forms of life. Even for the latter there is suffering, for even grasses and trees 
suffer equally as they fade and decay. All things possess reason, each in its own 
way. Our mind can distinguish between sensate and nonsensate reason. 
Takuan speaks clearly for tolerance and intelligence in religion: 
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It is not at all a sign of reason when people with the mien of enlightenment 
make fun of those who practice the nembutsu and the invocation of the 
name. The nembutsu and the invocation of the name are like the seeds of 
the tree of enlightenment. How can one reap fruit if one never sows seeds? 82 

As for the kami, Takuan’s religious sensibilities made him sensitive to the dis¬ 
tinction "between those with and without names." He considers it unjust to 
honor kami with names while neglecting those without names. The honoring 
of all the kami is, in his opinion, “true devotion to God. 

For Takuan, human beings are beings to be feared; he makes sweeping 
criticisms against the merchant mentality and greed, and he chides the rich for 
their lack of kindness. In many of his comments one can clearly feel a tinge of 
what is evidently a time-conditioned pessimism, for example, when he argues 
for the impossibility of leading a normal life in the world while at the same time 
following the way of Zen. True happiness is to be found in a state of peace, 
without pain or joy, namely in a state resembling the Buddhist state of nirvana. 
The virtues are all tied together; it is the task of humans to practice them in 
harmonious balance. 

VIEWS ON SWORDSMANSHIP 

A Note on the Relation between Zen and the Military Arts. Despite the strong 
and undeniable influence of Zen on the arts, it cannot be said that the military 
arts of archery and swordsmanship in Japan originated from Zen Buddhism. There 
are two reasons for offering a few reflections on the relation between Zen and 
the military arts at this juncture. First, we have arrived at that point in Zen 
history when the development of the miliitary arts was at its peak—basically 
during the first half of the Edo period, from the seventeenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. The second reason lies in the important contribution that Zen master 
Takuan Soho made to the art of swordsmanship. In a number of his writings, 
Takuan offered penetrating insights into this military art. 

Many are surprised, that such a peace-loving religion as Buddhism—and 
Zen indeed reflects this aspect of Buddhism—would give any attention to martial 
arts such as archery or swordsmanship. 84 Obviously, we find mention of bows 
and swords quite early in Japanese history. At first used only for hunting, the 
bow and arrow were quickly converted to military purposes. Already by the sixth 
century, archery both on level ground and from horseback—was known in 
Japan. Equestrian archery (Jpn., yabusame ) has no relation to Zen. Long before 
the introduction of Zen meditation, Japanese infantry-archers were probably 
acquainted with Zen-like—or better, Yoga-like—practices such as breath control. 
At the time of the Mongol invasions archery proved itself effective in warfare. 
Besides its military advantages, the artistic aspects of archery continued to grow 
in general esteem. 

During the medieval period, the art of archery grew in popularity thanks 
to Ogasawara Sadamune (1292-1347), whose name is still known among con¬ 
temporary devotees of archery. The foremost master of that century, Heki Danjd 
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Like all aspects of Japan’s cultural life during the middle ages * the art of 
archery also came under the formative influence of Zen Buddhism. Xmong the 
many famous master archers of that period, not a few had had Zen experience 
They did not, however, form any kind of association. Among the numerous 
groups of accomplished arche* there was evident competition regarding diffeem 
approaches. Eugen Herrigel has introduced archery as a “way of Zen” to "e 
West. His fascinating account makes a convincing case for the close ties of 
archery to Zen meditation and especially to koan practice. His master, Awa 
Kenzo, was full of the spirit of Zen. The different archery groups in Japan have 
maintained their independence from the Zen school. Up to the Meiji period 
the common expression for archery was kyujutsu (literally, "art of the bow")’ 
The term kyudo (literally, "way of the bow”) became common only during the 
Meiji period, probably promoted by Confucians. Swordsmanship grew in pop- 
ularuy as a form of physical training and as a sport in clubs and schools, held 
in high regard especially because of the way it preserved its Zen-like quality. 86 

Despite the different psychologic structures of the arts of archery and 
swordsmanship, much of what was already said about the former, especially con¬ 
cerning its history, applies to the latter as well. 87 The "art of the sword" (kenjutsu) 
also enjoyed widespread popularity during the Edo period, mainly after the in¬ 
troduction of firearms had greatly diminished the military use of swords. Early 
Japanese history speaks of swords made of both stone and bronze, and indicates 
how the Japanese, from early on, attributed a kind of sacred quality to swords, 
surrounding them with a special devotion that indicated the popular esteem for 
the art of forging swords. It was during the Kamakura period that Zen was first 
spoken of in relation to swordsmanship, yet, as in the case of archery, the re¬ 
lationship was a loose one. Sword masters were eager to leam from Zen monks 
their fearless attitude toward life and death and to imbibe their courageous read¬ 
iness to attack (swordfighting is essentially a matter of attacking). During the 
middle ages swordfighting came to be surrounded with a ritual that bore many 
Zen-like characteristics. Many of the medieval sword masters were inspired by 
the Zen spirit and were well-versed in Zen practice. Prominent among them 
was Tsukahara Bokuden (1490-1572), 88 who practiced an art of swordsmanship 
free of rough conflict that he called the school of “winning without hands" 
(mutekatsu). 

During the Edo period, the art of swordsmanship—like the independently 
popular art of archery—was inspired just as much, if not more, by the prevalent 
teachings of Confucianism. 89 The martial arts were counted among the spiritually 
relevant movements that the Tokugawa rulers placed under the direction of 
Confucianism, without, however, excluding all other influences. The syncretistic 
spirit of the times favored tolerance, which in the case of swordsmanship allowed 
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for the recognition of elements deriving from Zen meditation, especially self¬ 
lessness and purposelessness. To these elements Confucianism added its military 
ethos and its courage, thus bringing about a harmonious interaction of Zen and 
Confucian contributions. Following the persecution of Buddhism, however, 
Confucians voiced strong critical reservations as to the efficacy of Zen training. 
A representative work of the period advances the thesis that a Zen monk could 
never really excel in the art of swordsmanship because he lacks Confucian vir¬ 
tues. 90 

At the beginning of the Edo period, Confucian views on the nature of war 
were given representative expression by the scholar Yamaga Soko (1622—1685), 
who perfected the “way of the warrior" (bushido) that was to become so deeply 
rooted in the Japanese soul. With his insistence on the necessity of uniting 
technical, military expertise with the Confucianist worldview, he exercised a 
considerable influence on the art of swordsmanship and established the happy 
relationship between bushido and Confucianism. In the pertinent literature, one 
finds differing, sometimes opposing, views on its advantages and weaknesses. 91 
During the Meiji era the art of swordsmanship was promoted, according to the 
military spirit of the time, as the “way of the sword.” 

From this brief overview, it is clear that the military arts of archery and 
swordsmanship do not belong essentially to the world of Zen, despite certain 
close relationships. 92 Both arts maintained an independent identity of their own. 
What is remarkable about the two martial skills is their development into art 
forms. The first step in this process was to adorn with special ceremony what 
was basically a simple and practical clash of weaponry. The importation of spir¬ 
itual significance from Zen, together with the custom of building practice centers 
for the martial arts close to Zen temples, helped foster the artistic aura that 
surrounded the discipline. It was above all the Zen master Takuan Soho who 
highlighted the Zen values that can be expressed in swordsmanship. With these 
preliminary remarks we hope to have placed his contribution to swordsmanship 
in the broader context of the relationship between the history of Japanese Zen 
and secular history. 

TAKUAN AND YAGYO MUNENOR1 ON SWORDSMANSHIP 
As already mentioned, there was an especially good, even friendly, relationship 
between Takuan Soho and Iemitsu’s sword master, Yagyu Munenori (1571- 
1646). The sword master came from a family rich in the traditions of swords¬ 
manship. 95 His father, Yagyu Muneyoshi (1527-1607), originally belonged to 
the Chujo-ryu, an earlier school of swordsmanship of the Muromachi period. 
At a meeting with Kamiizumi Nobutsuna (d. 1577), the founder of the Shin- 
Kage-ryu, he recognized the superiority of this latter school, and on that basis 
founded the Shin-Yagyu-ryu. Together with his son Munenori he developed this 
school into one of the main schools of the Tokugawa period; it still exists today. 
The meeting between Yagyu Munenori and the famed Zen master Takuan 
prompted an essential deepening of old relations between the Kage-ryu and Zen. 
A written account from the pens of both masters has been preserved. We will 
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limit our analysis to the two important texts that Takuan sent to Munenori: 
the longer letter or treatise on The Mysteries of the Unmoved PrajM (Fudochi* 
shmmyoroku; prajna is the Sanskrit word for wisdom or transcendental insight) 
and the short text of the Taia Sword ( Taiak i). 94 

Takuan’s directives for the proper mental attitude for swordfighting are 
rooted in his understanding of the nature of Zen. Already at the outset of The 
Mysteries of the Unmoved Prajna he warns of a disastrous misunderstanding that 
frequently afflicts beginners in this art—the anxiety, an illusion (Skt., Idesa; 
Jpn., bonno) caused by ignorance (Skt., avidya; Jpn., mumyd), of remaining or 
stopping or getting stuck, which inclines the mind to cling to external things. 
The damage wrought by this tendency is clear. Swordfighters who direct their 
attention to the movements of their opponents and then get stuck there are 
mentally imprisoned. They do not have the freedom from distractions by external 
things. Takuan is concrete about what he means: 

When you see with a quick glance the sword of your opponent raised to 
strike, if you think about stopping it with your sword your mind clings to 
the sword of your opponent, your actions are impeded, and you will be 
struck by your opponent. Even when you see the sword of your opponent 
descending you should not fix your mind on it, nor should you think about 
adjusting the timespan to the blow of your opponent's sword in order to 
return the blow. Give up all distinctions and plans! As soon as you see the 
moving sword, take action without even a moment’s hesitation, take ad¬ 
vantage of your opponent’s sword; tear away his raised sword and let it 
strike your opponent. 95 

In Zen, such conduct is called “grabbing the tip of the spear and turning it, 

• • i ii96 

piercing one s opponent. 

Most importantly, swordfighters must keep themselves free from all ego- 
consciousness. The mind is hindered whenever directed to anything outside 
itself, be it the opponent moving in front of one, or one’s own sword, or even 
the timespan between movements. “In the Buddha-Dharma the mind’s grasping 
is called illusion and the place of its clinging, ignorance.” 97 

The introductory section contains the basic and practical advice on how 
one is to move during swordfighting. In order to move with total freedom, the 
mind should direct its attention neither to the opponent and his action nor to 
one’s own self. Takuan bases this admonition on the paradoxical nature of the 
mind: 

All Buddhas,possess unmoved prajna (Jpn., fudochi). Unmoved means lit¬ 
erally the absence of movement. . . . The absence of movement does not 
mean the immovability of stones and trees. While the mind freely moves 
forward and backward, to the left and to the right, in the four and eight 
heavenly directions, if it clings to nothing, then it is unmoved prajrul. 

Takuan is convinced that this teaching on unmoved prajM is the heart of 
art of swordsmanship. The paradox of prajna —to be simultaneously the unmoved 
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ground and at the same time the potential for movement in all directions—is 
the secret that the swordfighter must master through persevering, meticulous 
effort. Fudo (Skt., Acala-vidyaraja), the fearsome Hindu god appropriated by 
Buddhism, is the symbol of this wisdom, unmoved yet capable of everything. 
Not to.move is as indispensable as the ability to move constantly. What Takuan 
means when he insists that the swordfighter should not allow even a hair’s breadth 
between movements is illustrated in the image of the ten opponents whom the 
fighter, blow by blow, overcomes. This is possible only because there are no 
intervals between blows. 

Strangely, the process of practice leads back to where it started. At first, 
beginners have no notion of how they should handle their swords or their bodies. 
"When the opponent strikes, they respond instinctively, without thinking.’’ 99 
The students leam all kinds of things—how to hold the sword, how to direct 
the mind. When the opponent attacks, they find themselves unexpectedly hin¬ 
dered. And so they spend days, months, years in ceaseless practice until their 
minds no longer are aware of how they bear their bodies or their swords. Thus 
they return to where they began, when they knew nothing and had not learned 
anything; they realize that beginning and end of their practice are really not 
that different. Takuan illustrates this with the example of musical tones, from 
which he makes some practical applications for Buddhist practice: 

What is highest and what is deepest are similar to each other. It is the 
same with the Buddha-Dharma when what is highest is attained; for those 
who know neither Buddha nor Dharma, it is without impressive appearance. 
For this reason, the ignorance and illusion of the beginner’s clinging is one 
with the unmoved prajfid of the later phase. The activities of the mind 
disappear as the mind assumes the place of no-mind (mushin) and of non¬ 
thinking (munen). When the highest perfection is attained, hands, feet, 
and all bodily members move by themselves, without any intervention of 
the mind. 100 

Takuan spells out in detail the role of the mind in swordfighting: 

If you direct your mind toward che bodily movements of your opponent, 
your mind will be taken by the bodily movements of your opponent. If you 
direct your mind toward your opponent’s sword, it will be taken by the 
sword. If you direct your mind toward trying to strike your opponent, it 
will be taken by this waiting to strike. If you direct the mind toward your 
own sword, it will be taken by your sword. If you direct it toward not being 
struck, it will be taken by the desire not to be struck. If you direct the 
mind toward the attitude of your opponent, it will be taken by this attitude. 
In brief, there is nowhere to direct your mind. 101 

Takuan finally offers advice on the difficult question of directing the mind 
by recommending that it be centered below the navel and not permitted to 
move outward. This will enable it to follow all the opponent’s movements con¬ 
tinuously. By pervading the entire body, it can become the movements of hands, 
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feet, eyes, and so forth. The mind should 
able to move freely wherever it wishes. 102 


not be tied like a cat but must be 


At the end of his treatise, Takuan adopts two concepts of Buddhist phi- 
losophy to express his central teaching on swordsmanship. He takes two con- 
tradictory terms, honshin (literally, “original mind") and mdshin (“deluded mind") 
and applies them to swordfighting. While the original mind flows through the 
entire body, the deluded mind holds to one place. Takuan adds an example: 


The original mind flows like water and does not stay in one spot, while 
the deluded mind is like ice. You cannot wash your hands and feet with 
ice. But if you melt the ice and turn it into water, then it can flow every¬ 
where and you can wash your hands and feet and everything with it. When 
the mind stays in one spot and clings to anything it is like hard ice and 
cannot be used freely, just as you cannot wash hands and feet with ice. To 
melt the mind and to let it work, like flowing water, in every part of the 
body—that is what is meant by “original mind.” 103 


Just as hard ice and flowing water are two forms of the same reality, so are 
the stability and movement of prajnd essentially the same. The two concepts of 
honshin and mdshin imply essentially the same thing as the paradox that Takuan 
used to express the heart of his teaching on swordsmanship; it is the paradox 
of unmoved prajrn constantly brimming with movement in a dynamism that 
finds a particularly clear expression in swordfighting. 

The second pair of concepts —ushin no shin and mushin no shin, the mind 
of existing mind and the mind of no-mind 104 —do not differ essentially in content 
from the previous pair of concepts but help bring out more clearly the roots of 
Takuan’s teachings in the Mahayana metaphysics of the prajnapdramitd (per¬ 
fection of wisdom) sutras. The first notion, ushin (the mind of existing mind), 
corresponds to the “deluded mind" (mdshin) that clings to external things, while 
the second concept, mushin (the mind of no-mind), reflects the "original mind" 
(honshin), for as Takuan explains in his Anjinhdmon, no-mind does not cling to 
anything. Knowing no hardening, distinguishing (Jpn., fumbetsu; Skt., vikalpa), 
or reflecting, the original mind expands through the entire body and flows like 
water from one place to the next. No-mind is the enlightened mind, not clinging, 
“empty,” ever flowing, unhindered by hardening or deterioration, in a state of 
dynamic freedom. Takuan’s treatise on swordfighting stands as a lucid statement 
of his understanding of Zen and of Zen enlightenment as impressively illustrated 
in the art of swordsmanship. 

Takuan’s second work on the art of swordsmanship is considerably shorter 
and full of allegory and symbolism. ,os A famous work of the Chinese master 
smith Feng Hu-tzu, the Taia sword, whose name the work bears, is here said 
to belong to everyone and to be perfect in itself. When it shines forth, heavenly 
beings (deva) tremble; when it is undrawn, evil runs rampant. It can both kill 
and give life. In this work, Takuan emphasizes the unconditional necessity of 
giving up one’s self. One of his sayings is often quoted: “The swordfighter does 
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not fight for victory or defeat.” One’s purpose is not to kill the opponent with 
one’s sword. For Takuan, swordfighting is an art rooted in the metaphysics of 
Zen. 

The master swordsman Yagyu Munenori was in complete agreement with 
Takuan’s views. Those of his writings that are still preserved 106 follow the same 
train of thought as that of his revered Zen master. Suzuki gives a detailed para¬ 
phrase of Yagyu’s writings. 107 In swordfighting as in Zen practice, the mind 
must be given over to total emptiness. All images and thoughts must be cleared 
away and self must disappear. Swordfighters, if they have mastered their art, 
act with subsconscious spontaneity. Yagyu Munenori’s Zen viewpoint clearly 
reflects that of Takuan. With their rich formulations, his works make for powerful 
and stimulating reading. His strong dependence on Taoist thought is evident. 
His preference for the philosophy of Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, of course, in no 
way detracts from the Zen quality of his views but roots him, rather, in the 
original spiritual soil of the Chinese Zen movement. 

Yagyu Munenori is indeed the most significant of the sword masters of the 
Tokugawa period who had close ties to Zen. Less well known is his contemporary 
Odagiri Ichiun, a pupil of Hariya Sekiun, who was a member of the Shin-Kage- 
ryu. 108 As one extant manuscript indicates, Ichiun’s art of swordsmanship was 
grounded in Zen and for this reason he can be counted among the most original 
practitioners of his art. Another important name in the history of Japanese Zen 
is Miyamoto Musashi (also called Niten, 1584-1645), a famous sword master 
and all-around artist, especially accomplished in ink painting. 109 Many other 
Zen influences could be traced in the art of swordsmanship of those times. The 
reverberations of medieval Zen culture were easy to hear as the Zen movement 
took its first steps into the modem age. 


NOTES 


1. In the year 1568 Nobunaga entered the capital city of Kyoto, ostensibly under 
the protection of the emperor and the shogun Ashikaga Yoshiaki. The latter gave him 
the sworn assurance that all matters of the regime would be entrusted to him. When 
Yoshiaki betrayed this trust, Nobunaga removed him as shogun. 

2 On the political events of the epoch the relevant historical works include J. W. 
Hall and R- Bersihand; on the Christian mission, see C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century 
in Japan, 1549-1630. 


c\ In ^ Und Buddhism the groups, preceded by the followers 
o ennyo ( 4 1499), launched a formidable revolt known as the Ikko-ikki against 

the feuda! lords. Nobunaga succeeded in striking down these militant believers of the 

Buddha Amida only after hard battles. See j. Kitagawa, Religion in Japanese History, pp. 
llo— 1/. 

** ' h f chapter on Zen and Confucianism in D. T. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese 
Culture pp. 45-46; cf. G. B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History, p. 380. 

5. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, pp. 46, 67-68 (note). 
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^6. See Klaus Luhmer. Schuie und Bildungsreform in Japan, vol. 1, p. 45; JH, pp. 80- 

7. See the discussion at the end of chap. 4 of this book. pp. 174-77. 

8. Introduction to Geschichte Japans . 1549-1578. by P. Louis Frois, translated and 
annotated by G. Schurhammer and E. A. Voretsch (Leipzig, 1926). p. xvii. 

9 * °PP° s 'hon of many Japanese feudal lords, such as Oda Nobunaga. against 
the Buddhists is based above all on Buddhist monastic participation in political events 
of the times and on the inclination of Buddhist monks to engage in military activities. 
Francis Xavier and the Christian missionaries were particularly opposed to the pederasty 
in Buddhist monasteries; see Georg Schurhammer, Francis Xavier; His Li/e, His Times, 
vol. 4 Japan and China 1549-1552 (Rome, 1982), pp. 84-85, 77, 144. 160ff, 305, 309- 
see also Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan, p. 35. See also the extensive history of 
Japanese Buddhism by Tsuji Zennosuke, Nihon bukkyoshi, vol. 5, pp. 335-37. 

10. The passage is to be found in the so-called “great letter" of Francis Xavier from 
Kagoshima, dated 5 November 1549 but “not written on a single day” (Schurhammer, 
Francis 'Xavier , vol. 4, p. 80) to his confreres in Goa, in the edition of the letters of 
Francis Xavier of the Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, Epistolae S . Francis Xavier, 
vol. 2, ed. by G. Schurhammer and J. Wicki, pp. 189-90; an account of the contents 
with lengthy quotations appears in Schurhammer, Francis Xavier, vol. 4, pp. 80-97. See 
the text-critical study of the letter by Schurhammer in GS II, pp. 605-29. 

11. Schurhammer and Voretsch, Geschichte Japans, p. 7. 

12. Schurhammer and Voretsch, Geschichte Japans, p. 7. 

13. Ninshitsu died in the year 1556. Since 1545 he had been abbot of the monastery 
of Fukushd-ji, which belonged to the Soto sect; nothing is known of his death. See J. 
Laures, “Notes on the Death of Ninshitsu,” MN 8 (1952): 407-11. 

14. Schurhammer reports in detail on the meeting of Otomo Yoshishige with Francis 
Xavier in a section entitled “Bei Otomo Yoshishige, dem Herzog von Bungo (September 
1551),” Francis Xavier, vol. 4, 246-59. The duke was twenty-two years old at the time, 
one year before the violent death of his father. He found Xavier extremely sympathetic 
and “showed him great respect and treated him amicably as a guest.” Frois knows of no 
other Japanese sovereign “who embraced so heartily the law of God and showed such 
love to the priests and the Portuguese as he” (Schurhammer and Voretsch, Geschichte 
Japans, p. 17). Schurhammer has devoted a study to the relationship between the sovereign 
of Bungo and the Christian mission, “Ein fiirstlicher Gonner des hi. Franz Xavier: Otomo 
Yoshishige, Konig von Bungo,” in his Gesammelte Studien, vol. 4 (Rome, 1695), pp. 
327-34. He also gives the most important Japanese and European sources on Yoshishige 
(Francis Xavier, vol. 4, pp. 237-38, note 6, among which is included the chronicle 
written in 1635 by Sugitani Muneshige on the rise and fall of the Otomo clan Otomo 
kdhaiki), in which the goings-on in the court of Bungo are given a dark interpretation. 
The passage reads: 

Toward the end of the Genki and at the beginning of the Tenshd era, the 
Zen master Etsu from Daitoku-ji in Kyoto lived at the court of Bungo. While 
Prince Sorin occupied his mind with the study of the koan, a stranger named 
“Nowhere” came and caused obstacles to the Dharma of the master. Thereafter 
the two masters Inga and Joro came from somewhere. After a short while Inga 
disappeared. Master Joro taught Zen for many months and years. Everyone said 
that Master Ikkyu had been reborn and praised him beyond measure .... 
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AN things possess the Buddha nature. All seventeen hundred koan are but 
different names for the same mind. In this way he taught in a language easy 
to understand. ... But in the attempt to grasp clearly the moon of the Absolute, 
clouds arise and block out the light. Furthermore, there are insolent persons 
who, on hearing the doctrine that through the exercises the disciple can be 
likened to the true temple (the Absolute) and that apart from the temple nothing 
exists, destroy Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples and then decorate their 
own houses with the spoils they have plundered. What Joro sets forth they 
regard as nothing. 

Thus does the course of the world go astray. One does not honor the kami 
(Shinto gods] but follows one’s own moods. Whether one regards being or 
nothingness as the principle of Zen, in our country of the kami, one dare not 
oppose the will of the kami. Did Sorin in his study at the temple of Suwa 
succumb to the view of nothingness? He did not honor the way of the kami. 
His fame flourished and spread through the nine countries and even to China. 
Nevertheless, “between the lip and the rim of the cup sways the hand of sinister 
powers!” The form of the sky fills up and decreases. 


While his country sunk deeper and deeper into war, Yoshishige revered Christianity 
to the end of his life. He received baptism on 28 August 1578 (Schurhammer and Voretsch, 
Geschichte Japans, p. 500). 

15. See Schurhammer and Voretsch, Geschichte Japans, pp. 122-23. Frois relies on a 
letter of the Jesuit brother Luis de Almeida and oral reports of a Japanese interpreter. 
The abbot ofNanrin-ji named Unshu, a disciple of Ninshitsu and his successor in Fukusho- 
ji, came to know Francis Xavier through this visit and was deeply impressed by him, 
although he was not able to understand the preaching for lack of an interpreter. He 
showed himself overjoyed at the visit of Brother Almeida (1562) and carried on with 
him numerous religious discussions. At these discussion was accompanied by the seventy- 
year-old Zen monk Tokuo Shunka, a disciple of Ninshitsu, who was residing in the 
monastery of Fukusho-ji at the time of the visit of Francis Xav,er and who later became 
abbot of Nannn-ji. There developed a warm bond between Brother Almeida and the 
two monks, who willingly listened to his explanations. They “finally asked the brother 
with hands upraised to baptize them in secret. When Almeida insisted they should openly 
confess their faith and leave their monastery, they were finally even willing to do this, 

f h t Y T k fUFther instructed and baptized because of the sudden departure 
°, C br0t , u ThuS Wntes Schurh ammer (somewhat departing from Frois) on the basis 
of the available sources; see Francis Xavier, vol. 4, p. 76, note 70. 

16. Schurhammer and Voretsch, Geschichte Japans, pp. 94-95. 

fr 7* e ft^uguese; Schurhammer and Vqretsch, Geschichte Japans, 
P . 'y, , name o{ Kes f u is kn °* n only through the Portuguese historical work of 

h,m and h,s —■» ihe 

md , Vo “ Bch - G “ c ““ M»ns, pp. 87ff; cf. p. 76. The way of 

h»lu i" “ a f” s J" P°™guese original) is uncommon. I 

have no. been able to ascemrn to wha, char,cm ,he .mmc.ip.ion correspond,. 

vi'l.t ) 4 l |oi. a ‘"' V ‘ (, “' i "“ Principles/or/upon (S,. Louis, 1985), 
«aU, and P- 186. Schurhammmer, Francis Xavier. 
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21. Schurhammer and Wicki, Epistolae, p. 259. 

epistolae, 127^cted in G.^chTrhamm^TS^ ** (Seiectae 

"* *» in y onwgMc/li Jj*^ ^* TonB * 1 

23. Schurhammer and Wicki, Epistolae d 2fift . 

*,■-**;; rf - *- i—of p. cw 

Xavier, vol. 4. pp. 280-90. ^ ' PP ' 21-261 Schurhammer, Francis 

26. From the first letter of Torres, Schurhammer, Disputationen. p. 50. 

27. Schurhammer, Disputationen, p. 67. 

28. Schurhammer, Disputationen, pp. 66-67. 

29. On the origin and content of the Japanese catechism of Valignanos. see Schutte, 
Vahgnanos Mission Principles for Japan, vol. 1/2, pp: 67-89. 

30. As Schutte reports, in the first condo, where he raises the questions about the 
nature of God, the form of participation in his being of created things, and the finat 
goal of human beings, Valignano remarks: "De his etiam quaestionibus sectae japoniotum 
et leges diquid tractam: quae quamvis multae sint, el inter se discrepances, ec cam confuse de 
hisce rebus agant, ec dispucenc, uc vix percipi, ec intelligi queac, quod diciCur, ec sencenciam 
subinde varient ec mucenc . . .” See Valignano 1 s Mission Principles for Japan, vol, 1, part 2, 

31. Schutte, Valignano’s Mission Principles for Japan, vol. 1, part 2, p. 80. Schutte 
also gives this passage in its Latin version; he notes parenthetically that it has to do with 
the method of hoben. 


32. Fabian later abandoned his Christian faith, left the Jesuits, and wrote tracts against 
Christianity. See the report by Anesaki Masaharu, The Writings of Fabian che Aposcate 
Irman, pp. 307-10. The Christian apologetical tract Myotei mondd has been translated 
into French by Pierre Humberclaude, MN 1 (1938): 515-48; 2 (1939): 237-67. 

33. Humberclaude, MN 1 (1938): 529. 

34. Humberclaude, MN 1 (1938): 530. 

35. Cited in G. Schurhammer, “Der hi. Franz Xavier in Japan (1549-1591),” GS 3, 
p. 600. 

36. Schurhammer, “Der hi. Franz Xaver in Japan (1549-1591),” GS 3, p. 592. 

37. On the following, see also Schutte, Valignano’s Mission Principles for Japan , vol. 
1, part 2, pp. 197-256. 

38. Schutte, Valignano 1 s Mission Principles for Japan, vol. 1, part 2, p. 160. 

39. On the order of ranking and respective titles, see Schutte, Valignano’s Mission 
Principles for Japan, vol. 1, part 2, pp. 161—62; on the ddjuku, see pp. 39-41. In Zen 
monasteries, the ddjuku were young people who lived in the monastery with the intention 
of one day becoming monks. They were so called by the Christian missionaries who lived 
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together with them. Not a few of them entered the order, while others served the miss,on 

aS 40 ate Sbral’s judgment on the hierarchy of ranks is presented ,n Schutte. Valignano’s 
Mission Principles for Japan, vol. 1, part 2. p. 163; on his dismissal from oflf.ce, see p. 


41 ^ the section “The Christian Daimyo and the Way of Tea” in the previous 

chapter We may also add here the name of Konishi Yukinaga, who represented the ideal 
of the new age, combining his Christian faith with feudalistic elements, a typical phe¬ 
nomenon of the sixteenth century. The Konishi family belonged to the merchant class. 
Yukinaga was adopted by a samurai, undertook a military career and quickly rose to the 
rank of admiral. He distinguished himself in the field in Korea. His name appears oc¬ 
casionally in the lists of the tea guests of Sen no Rikyu. After the decisive seige of leyasu 
in Sekigahara he had to pay tribute to the underaged son of the dead Hideyoshi with 
his death. Since as a Christian he could not commit suicide by harakiri (seppuku), he 
suffered the disgrace of execution at the hand of an executioner. Moved by Konishi 
Yukinaga, Kuroda Yoshitaka (also called Josui), a man of noble birth who had distinguished 
himself in military pursuits, took up the Christian faith. He established warm ties with 
the Christian tea adepts Takayama Ukon and Gamo Ujisato. His religious zeal passed 
through a crisis and was strengthened in the process. In his old age he found a life of 
quiet peace through his convictions in the midst of animosities and afflictions. The 
following remark reflects the spiritual state of resignation and maturity that was the fruit 
of his Christian faith and adherence to the way of tea: “In this my life l wish for no 
more than quiet. Gold and silver 1 do not need; they are for me no more than dirt and 
stone. Nor do I aspire to any fame in the realm of service to humanity. I have no need 
of beautiful lodgings and fine clothes. Nor do 1 want tasty meals in the morning and at 
night. If only l do not suffer hunger and cold 1 can manage to live and keep my spirits 
lively.” Cited in Nishimura Tei, Kirishitan to chadd, p. 150. 

42. The Japanese historian A. Ebizawa treats the subject in detail in his book Kindai 
nippon bunka no tanjo. The cultural activities of the missionaries, in Ebizawa's view, 
introduced elements of the modern world into Japan. “Through Portuguese business and 
the direct traffic with ideas and cultures of the world that came in together with the 
Christian missionaries, the horizons of Japan were at one stroke opened up into the wider 
world” (p. 7). Ebizawa gives particular significance to the natural sciences introduced 
through the mediation of the missionaries (pp. 11, 71-87). He also recounts the episode 
of how the physician and attendant of Hideyoshi, Seyakuin Zenso, sought for Hideyoshi 
a certain beautiful woman in the region of Hizen who had struck the heart of his master, 
who was convalescing in Hakata after the battle against the local lords o« Satsuma in 
Kyushu. Seyakuin's search was frustrated by the unshakeable opposition of the Christian 
girls, who refused resolutely the copious signs of affection shown to them. The example 
of the preservation of womanly virtue Ebizawa takes as a sign of the importance given 
the person among people of the new era (pp. 22-23). 

43. Relevant works on Japanese history (including Japanese encyclopedias) report on 
the extent of the controls in connection with the baku^han system. The supervision 
extended as far as the imperial palace. The provisions of the sankinlcotai , according to 
which the daimyd must make obeisance at the court of the shogun in Edo every two 
years, kept the local lords in rein (see Hall, Japan: From Prehistory to Modem Times, p* 
261; see also EJ, vol. 7, pp. 14a, b). For a sociological view of the religious situation, 
see Robert Bellah, Tokugawa Religion. 
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44. In h,s mass.ve h .story of Japanese Buddhism, the Japanese historian Tsuji Zennosuke 

" e r ^XnZ H ed ? the hardening rf Buddhism durin e the Tokugawa 
!3 d f m , he ,« ' enalIOn of the hearts of the P^P'e from Buddhism" (Nihon 
bukkyoshi, vol. 3, pp. 1-284; the quotation appears in vol. 4, p. 443). 

86^94 SeC Watanabe Sh6k6, • ,fl P anese Buddhism: A Critical Appraisal, p. 90; see also pp. 

46. Watanabe, Japanese Buddhism, p. 86. 


47. See the brief b.ographies in EJ. vol. 7, p. 255a, and Tsuji, Nihon bukkyoshi, vol. 
2 pp. 26-88. Suden seems to have taken sides against the Christians in the composition 

?ci C ° f F>erSeCUti0n of 27 Januar Y 1614 = «* Boxer, The Christian Century m Japan, 
1549-1650, pp. 317-18. 


48. Hideyoshi’s first prohibition against Christianity (1587) has long been overlooked 
and only recently brought again into relief. The foreign missionaries were expelled in 
1614. Two years later edicts restricted foreign business to the ports of Nagasaki and 
Hirado. The Spaniards were banished from Japan in 1624 and the Portuguese in 1639. 
Persecution of the Christians reached a climax in the third and fourth decades of the 
seventeenth century. In addition to the duty of registering in a temple of a recognized 
Buddhist sect, the so-called tera-uke, annual renewal of the registration (shumon no aratame) 
was also required. Suspicions persons were put to the test of treading on sacred images 
(fumie). The number of Chrisitians fell dramatically. After the quelling of the uprising 
in Shimabara in 1637 and 1638, the remainder went underground. For a total picture. 
Boxer's The Christian Century in Japan remains the standard work; for precise statistics 
of Christian adherents, see EJ, vol. I, pp. 307a-308a; on the politics of isolation, see 
Hall, Japan pp. 186-190. 


49. The high flowering of this culture took place in the Genroku era (1688-1705) 
and the Bunka and Bunsei periods (1804-1829). This bourgeois culture was also known 
as “the culture of the choniri' (the merchants and city people). See Hall, Japan, pp. 228- 
29. 

50. For examples, see the following chapter. 

51. For a brief biography, see EJ, vol. 7, p. 327b. There is a rich literature in Japanese 
on Takuan Sdho. For comprehensive accounts, see Nagata Hoju in Koza zen vol. 4, Zen 
no rekishi: Nihon, pp. 275-88; Ito Koan in Gendai zen koza vol. 2. pp. 213-22; Furuta 
Shokin, “Takuan Soho to sono shoseki ni miru mono,” Zenshisdron: Nihon zen, pp. 164— 
70. See also the short book by Matsuda Bugyo, Takuan (Tokyo, 1978). The complete 
works of Takuan appeared in six volumes as Takuan Osho zenshu. The most important 
of his works have been compiled by Ichikawa Hakugen, with a translation in modem 
Japanese and commentary, in vol. 13 of the collection Nihon no zen-goroku. 

52. Cited in Ito, Genadai sen koza, vol. 2, p. 215. 

53. Cited in Nagata, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 279. 

54. Nagata treats the event in detail in Zen no rekishi: Nihon, pp. 281-85. See also 
the introduction by Ichikawa Hakugen to vol. 13 of Nihon no zen-goroku, pp. 18fF; and 
the notice in EJ, vol. 7, p. 89b. 

55. Suden, who belonged to the community of Nanzen-ji, came forth as the antagonist 
to Takuan, whose first training in Zen had been gained in Daitoku-ji. 

56. Hayashi Razan (1583-1672), the most important Confucian scholar at the be¬ 
ginning of the Tokugawa period, served the first four Tokugawa shoguns as counselor. 
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57. According to the relevant section on Takuan and Iemitsu, edited by Chiba Joryu 
in vol. 3 of Nihon bukkyoshi, Takuan was at first refused permission to travel to Kyoto 

(p.43). 

58. During the seven years that Takuan lived in Tokai-ji, the shogun Iemitsu is said 
to have visited him seventy-five times; see I to, Gendai ten koza, vol. 2, p. 222. 

59. See Chiba Joryu, Nihon bukkyoshi, vol. 3, pp. 43-44. Takuan's friendly relations 
with Iemitsu (see Nagata, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 285; Ito, Gendai zen koza, vol. 2, p. 
221) was strongly criticized in Daitoku-ji circles (see Ichikawa, Nihon no zen*goroku, vol. 
13, p. 26). There is no denying the fact that Takuan fell under the shadow of the shogun 
Iemitsu, whom history has judged harshly. Iemitsu’s “self-willed and authoritative char¬ 
acter” expressed itself not only in his merciless and cruel persecution of the Christians 
but also in proceedings against foreign emissaries, whom he had executed. See R. Ber- 
sihand. Gesc/iichte Japans (Stuttgart, 1963), pp. 242ff; Boxer, The Christian Century in 
Japan, pp. 362ff; further details can be found in G. Sansom, A History of Japan, 1615- 
1867, pp. 25ff, 47, 53, 92. 

60. His criticism of Isshi Monju was not unfounded. See Tsuji, Nihon bukkyoshi, vol. 
8, part 2, pp. 479-80. Furuta Shokin devotes an essay to this monk who died at an early 
age, in which he praises his self-sacrificing contribution and “prominent service,” reports 
his life and enlightment, and draws particular attention to his intimate ties to the abdicated 
emperor Go-Mizunoo (1596-1680, ruled 1612-1629). See “Takuan Soho to sono shoseki 
ni miru mono,” pp. 171-83. 

61. Cited in Nagata, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 286; see also Nihon no zen goroku, vol. 
13, pp. 34-35. 

62. See note 51 above 

63. Tsuji reports on the letters in vol. 4 of his work: “The letters are an inexhaustible 
delight. In reading and savoring them, one feels that one comes close to the master and 
is drawn into his influence.” Cited in Nihon no zen goroku, vol. 13, p. 89. 

64. See particularly, Takuan Oshd zenshii, vol. 2, H ekigan kyujuge, text 3. 

■ 65. Takuan Oshd zenshu, vol. 1, book 9, pp. 13—25. This version appears in Nihon 
no zen-goroku, vol. 13, pp. 97-118, and the original text in an appendix, pp. 369-74. 
A second version in kana script appears in vol. 2. (Note that each of the books of vols. 
1 and 2 begin paginating from p. 1.). The Ri-Jci sabetsuron appears in vol. 6. 

66. On the Ri-ki sabetsuron see the section in the introduction to the Nihon no zen~ 
goroku, vol. 13, pp. 37-53. 

67. Takuan Oshd zenshu, vol. 2, p. 3. 

68. Takuan Oshd zenshu, vol. 2, pp. 20-29. 

69. Takuan Oshd zenshu, vol. 2, p. 22. 

70. Takuan Oshd zenshu, vol. 2, text 4; Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, pp. 112-95. 

71. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, p. 121. The six objects are the six objects of con¬ 
sciousness, namely the five senses and objects of thought. 

72. See vol. 1 of the present work, p. 97-98. 

73. Cited in the introduction to Nihon no ten -goroku, vol. 13, p. 54. 

74 n, S nT k ' °f e,S 3 tran$,ation in Esm > s l > PP- 196-201; see also Manual of Zen Buddhism, 
pp. 91-97, and accompanying annotation. 

75. Essays I, p. 198; Manual of Zen Buddhism, p. 93. 

76. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, p. 128. 
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zen-goroku, vol. 13, pp. 309-66. 

80. Cited in the introduction to Nagata, Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, p. 82. This 
and the following quotations were taken by the compiler from the Evening Talks and the 
related text of the Reiroshu (Takuan Osho zenshu, vol. 5, text 2, pp. 1-27). 

81. Takuan Osho *enshu, vol. 1, pp. 82-83. 

82. Takuan Osho zenshu, vol. 1, p. 83. 

83. Takuati Osho zenshu, vol. 1, p. 82. 

84. See the article in EJ on kyudd, vol. 4, p. 340a-b, and on kendo, pp. 195b—196b, 
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(1837-1917), founder of the Honda school, and describes the weapons (bow and arrow) 
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Masaaki, who stresses the independence of the art of archery. 

8.5. See the references to the art of archery and the practice of the koan in vol. 1, 
pp. 253-54. 
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87. On the following see also Reinhard Kammer, Die Kunsi der Bergdamonen: Zen- 
Lehre und Konfuztanismus in der jat)anischen Schwertkunst . A condensed edition appeared 
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Junzo Sasamori and Gordon Warren, This is Kendo. 
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Art of the Mountain Demons) of Shissai Chozan (Die Kunst der Bergdamonen). Cf. the 
book of the famous contemporary Japanese sword-master Omori Sogen, Ken to zen . (Toyko, 
1977). 

90. See the text translated by Kammer, Die Kunst der Bergdamonen , especially pp. 82- 
86 . 

91. See the article on bushido in EJ, vol. 1, pp. 221b—223b- The formation of the 
“way of the knight" (bushido), founded on Confucian principles current since the middle 
ages and codified during the Ego period by Yamaga Soko (1622-1685), made important 
contributions to Zen. Japanese knights cultivated fearlessness and courage. In the work 
composed by Yamamoto Tsunetomo in 1716 under the title Hagakure , the most important 
handbook of bushido, the way of overcoming the idea of death and fear of death is taught 
in a manner clearly influenced by Zen teachings. The system of bushido, in Sansom’s 
view, in many ways took over the role of the traditional martial virtues. As knighthood 
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of the ethic of bushido. See Sansom, A History of Japan, 1615-1867, pp. 495ff. 

92. The sword master and Zen master Omori Sogen was familiar with talk of the 
“unity of sword and Zen," but stressed rather that the practice of Zen is not necessarily 
required to achieve mastery of the sword; see Omori Sogen, Ken to zen , pp. 1—14. 
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93 On the schools of the art of the sword in Japan, see the deta.led account in 
KaLe^U Kwnsc der Ber g ddmonen. pp. 143-53. On t e follow,ng see particularly pp. 
148-49. The schools were known as ry« (literally, currents )• 

94 Both texts appear in Takuan Osh6 tern hu, vol. 5, text 4. Fudochishnmyaroku, pp. 

1-27- vol. 5. text 5, Taiaki. pp. 1-13. Both texts are given in Ndum no ten-goroku. vol. 
H no 197-238 241-61. The quotations follow the pagination of the latter. U. 1. 
£Td«ow « of his bookan.««d p*» <to'« f *. ^ 

(dd 87-214). He paraphrases a number of passages of lengthy tracts in English and 
includes a translation of the Taiaki. Suzuki's concern, corresponding to the purpose of 
Takuan, was to illuminate the relationships of the way of the sword with Zen. Takuan 
did not practice swordfighting himself. His concern was more with the spiritual dimensions 
of the discipline. For this reason he no doubt entered deeply into the inner bond of the 
art of the sword with Zen. Furnta Shokin writes in an introduction to his modem Japanese 
translation of the Fudochishinmyoroku: “There are Zen sayings referring to the ‘sword that 
kills’ and the ‘sword that gives life.’ If the sword can cut another person, it is to be feared 
that in being only a thoughtless cutting it becomes a devil’s sword. To transform the 
sword that kills into a sword that gives life, the ‘way of the sword’ is needed. Takuan 
sought out the source of this transformation in order to clarify the fundamental principle 
of the sword.’’ Cited in Z enshu kana-hogo (Tokyo, 1971), pp. 14-15. 


95. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, pp. 199-200. 

96. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, p. 200. 

97. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, p. 201. 

98. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, pp. 201-202. 

99. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, p. 205. 

100. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, p. 207. The modem Japanese translation introduces 
the concept of the unconscious, which, given its psychological overtones, does not strike 
me as particularly felicitous. It is a matter of the essence of mind expressed negatively 
and articulating the spontaneity of the movements of the unmoved mind. 

101. Nihon no zen*goroku, vol. 13, pp. 215-16, 

102. On this section see Nihon no zen-goroku , vol, 13, pp. 216, 219. 

103. Nihon no zen-goroku, vol. 13, pp. 220-21. 

104. On the following see Nihon no zen-gproku, vol. 13, pp. 22Iff. 

105. The text appears in Takuan Oshti zenshu and in Nihon no zen-goroku, (see note 
94); for the English translation of Suzuki, see Zen and Japanese Culture, pp. 166-68. 

106. The manuscript, completed in 1632, was specified for the son of the author. A 
number of such secret documents were made accessible to the general public in 1937 by 
Dr. Fukui Kyuz6. See Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, p. 150, n. 12. 

107. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, pp. 151-65. Suzuki explains his paraphrasing 
in a footnote: “In the following pages 1 have freely culled passages from Yagyu’s text 
disregarding the divisions, in order to present Yagyu’s philosophy of swordplay as 1 urn 
demand it. The original is too long, too full of difficult terminology remote from modem 
thought, to be rendered into any of the Indo-European languages. Any translation of 
this sort of literature is inevitably an interpretation largely admixed with the translator’s 
ideas and background. It is chiefly for this reason that I have not attempted to mark off 
Yagyu’s words from mine. They are hopelessly mixed up. I hope that, some day, someone 
will strive to write specifically about what may be designated as the psychology of Zen 
applied to various fields of art in its development in the Fear East” (p. 151, n. 13). 
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The Zen Schools during 

the Tokugawa Period 


Firmly imbedded in the legally established religious structure of the new age 

periodTl^^eb?^ 3 77^7 Well ' regulated existen ce during the Tokugawa 
Zen had dem > a en y any major event. During the Muromachi period 

Dhshmen^n 7 7 lts ,‘ mp0sing and thoroughly Japanese artistic accom- 
phshments how deeply rooted it was in the soil of Japanese culture. The Chinese 

influence, which belongs to the essence of Zen and dominated its external forms 
during the first stage of its implantation in Japan, was gradually integrated into 
the indigenous culture and ways of thinking. Thanks to the protection of the 
tmpenal court and the shogunal government, Zen monasteries attained a position 
of prominence within medieval Buddhism. They also enjoyed a favor among 
the general populace that was to increase during the modem period. In spite of 
all this, by the end of the medieval period, the two Japanese Zen schools of 
Rinzai and Soto were clearly stagnating—Rinzai because of its dominant at¬ 
tachment to upper-class interest in art and literature, Soto because of a general 
lethargy. Efforts at reform moved forward slowly. Yet there was no lack of ex* 
traordinary figures in Zen during the Tokugawa period, only a few of whom we 
shall focus on here. 


THE OBAKU SCHOOL 
PREPARATIONS AND VOYAGE 

The coming of Chinese masters to Japan brought new vitality to Japanese Zen 
around the middle of the seventeenth century. Preparations for the foundation 
of a third Zen school in Japan were already laid at the start of the Edo period 
in the port city of Nagasaki, the only port open to foreigners. Through it poured 
a stream of Chinese, mainly merchants, but also monks, scholars, and artists. 
The political turmoil that dominated the end of the Ming period (1368-1644) 
was in part responsible for this migration, which in its next stage would lead to 
the founding of the Obaku school. 1 

The settlers established three Zen temples in Nagasaki, all of which kept 
up close relations with Buddhist monasteries on the continent. The Chinese 
merchant ships carried along new Buddhist writings and works of art. In the 
three "temples of good fortune" (fukuji) of Nagasaki—Kofuku-ji (founded in 
1620), Fukusai-ji (1628), and Sofuku-ji (1629)—the Zen monks, under the di¬ 
rection of Chinese abbots, performed somewhat esoteric prayer rituals for safe 
sea voyages and conducted popular funeral rites; in general, however, they did 
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not introduce any new forms of Buddhism. These monasteries provided important 
assistance to the Chinese Zen masters who arrived around the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The first Chinese master to take up residence in Japan and promote the 
cause of his school was Tao-che Ch'ao-yiian (Jpn., Dosha Chogen) 2 from the 
Chinese Rinzai tradition to which Yin-yuan Lung-ch’i (Jpn., Ingen Ryuki, 1592— 
1673) also belonged. Tao-che had studied Zen under a disciple of Fei-yin Tung- 
jung (Jpn., Hi’in Tsuyo, 1593-1661), 5 renowned as the editor of the Goto gento 
(Chin., Wu-teng yen-t’ung) chronicle, and stood in direct Dharma relation to 
Yin-yuan, who had received the seal of enlightenment at the hands of the same 
master. A strong and highly gifted individual, Tao-che was not content with 
the religious routine followed in the Chinese temples of Nagasaki. He tried to 
teach what he understood to be authentic Zen—that is, a Zen aimed at en¬ 
lightenment yet containing elements of the nembutsu and esoteric tradition. 
Many Zen monks, especially of the Soto school, entrusted themselves to his 
direction. 4 The most prominent monk from the Rinzai school to study under 
Tao-che was Bankei Yotaku (1622-1693). We will have more to say about him 
and his relations with the Chinese master later. Japanese Zen suffered a great 
loss when Tao-che returned to China after a mere seven years in Japan (1651- 
1658). Rivalries with his countryman Yin-yuan and his disciples had prompted 
him to abandon his mission in Japan. 5 His profound efforts on behalf of Zen 
were to bear only meager fruit. 

The contributions of the Chinese Zen masters to the implantation of Zen 
in Japan during the Kamakura period and the first half of the Muromachi period 
maintained their essential Chinese character as they were integrated into the 
Japanese Zen movement. The second wave of Chinese influence at the beginning 
of the Edo period culminated in the arrival of Yin-yuan Lung-ch’i 6 and his com¬ 
panions. Despite the extraordinary qualities of this master, who had presided 
over a large Zen monastery in China and was held in high regard, this second 
influx did not meet with the same smooth and widespread reception as had the 
first. 

Already during its first days, Yin-yuan's expedition was trailed by foreboding 
shadows. While the transition of dynasties in China was not the only reason 
for the move to Japan, it was certainly one of the most important. During his 
last years in office, Yin-yuan was made to suffer injustices bordering on perse¬ 
cution. The details of his trip are not very clear. In any case, his fellow coun¬ 
trymen in Nagasaki awaited his arrival eagerly and made all due preparations. 
His disciple I-jan (Jpn., Itsunen, 1601-1668), who had lived in Japan after the 
fall of the Ming dynasty in 1644, was particularly responsible for making his 
visit possible. An invitation from the abbot of Kofuku-ji assured Yin-yuan of 
a friendly reception at the Chinese colony in Nagasaki. Unperturbed, he set 
sail with a considerable number of companions, landing in Japan in 1654. His¬ 
torical sources indicate that the group included twenty disciples, half of whom 
would return home by the following year, and ten artisans. His favored disciple, 
Yeh-lan (Jpn., Yaran) was not among them, having perished in a shipwreck 
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brought additional information. His report, still preserved, contains a solid base 

effect and a mix of praise and cautionary remarks. 11 The Japanese Zen monks 
of Nagasaki were not at all happy with the master’s Chinese companions. The 
complaints of the Japanese monks had to do mainly with the way the circle 
around Yin-yuan unabashedly displayed their Chineseness, presenting a Zen dis¬ 
tinctly different from the Zen of the T’ang and Sung periods that had been 
brought to Japan centuries before by both Chinese masters and gifted and ex¬ 
perienced Japanese. The foreignness and what seemed to them the many un- 
suitable qualities of this new Ming Zen filled them with repugnance and even 
disdain. This mix of impressions, while not the occasion of any disastrous 
consequences, is characteristic of the history of the Obaku school. 

After strenuous efforts, Japanese friends in Kyoto were finally able to open 
their doors to Yin-yuan, although their further hopes of providing him with an 
invitation to Myoshin-ji encountered insuperable difficulties. Hearing of the 
plans of his Kyoto colleagues, the master let it be known that he was in agree¬ 
ment. 1 But it soon became clear that there was a split within the large monastery 
community of Myoshin-ji regarding the advisability of such a visit. Ryukei had 
even hoped that Yin-yuan, as a revered master in the thirty-second generation 
after Lin-chi, might become abbot of the monastery and be invested with the 
purple robe. After all, for Ryukei and his followers, Chinese culture, foreign 
though it was, had for centuries provided the soil for Japanese Buddhism to 
grow. Many of the monks in the entourage of the abbot, Gudo Toshoku (1579- 
1661), were not at all in agreement, and their position was strengthened by 
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reports coming from Nagasaki. Behind the difference of opinion about Yin-yuan 
lay a deeper division. One camp within the community of monks was urging a 
strict observance of rules according to the Chinese model, while the other pre¬ 
ferred a spontaneity more clearly suited to the Japanese character. 

Meantime, Jikuin did everything possible to advance the cause of Yin-yuan. 
He gained the ear of Itakura Shigemune (1587-1656), who represented the 
shogunal government as governor of Kyoto. Despite a certain reserve, the 
highest counselors in Edo received Jikuin with respect and evident good will, 
but withheld permission for Yin-yuan to remain in Kyoto. A compromise was 
finally reached: the Chinese master could stay in the Zen monastery of Fumon- 
ji in Settsu, a branch temple of Ryoan-ji, at the invitation of its abbot, Ryukei. 

Jikuin brought Ryukei’s invitation to Yin-yuan, who at first declined. But 
when leading monks from Nagasaki interceded, he yielded. His reception in 
Fumon-ji in 1655 was friendly. The governor, Itakura Shigemune, granted the 
Chinese master an audience and relaxed some of the restrictions that had been 
placed on his movements about the country, fearing that he might be a spy for 
his powerful Chinese homeland. Yin-yuan was now permitted to take short trips, 
to visit Kyoto, to walk through the gateways of the Myos'nin-ji, Nanzen-ji, and 
Tofuku-ji, and to meet with abbots and monks. He established friendly relations 
with the retired emperor Go-Mizunoo and representatives of the court nobility. 

In 1657 Ryukei travelled to Edo to promote the cause of his proteg£. His 
request that Yin-yuan be given the purple robe was not granted, but the bakufu 
did assure the Chinese master of a well-endowed residence in Fumon-ji. A turn 
of events the following year brought Yin-yuan to Edo, accompanied by Ryukei 
and Tokuo. He stayed at Tentaku-ji in Yushima, where he was visited by many 
prominent figures. The audience granted him by the shogun Tokugawa Ietsuna 
(1639-1680) had its desired result. Yin-yiian was overjoyed to have gained the 
full confidence and friendship of the shogun. Even the shogun’s government 
showed its friendliness. For a long time people in Edo had held out the hope 
of someday meeting the famous Chinese visitor. A particularly close friendship 
developed between the master and the respected counselor Sakai Tadakatsu 
(1587—1662), for the thirteenth anniversary of whose departed father Yin-yiian 
celebrated a commemorative ritual. 

Shortly afterward Yin-yiian returned to Fumon-ji. From an exchange of 
letters with Edo, it is possible to piece together what was going on. As far as 
we know, Yin-yiian had come to Japan with the intention of helping the Japanese 
Zen monks, but as he faced mounting difficulties, he found himself more and 
more making serious plans to return to China. Letters from his master and dis¬ 
ciples urged him to come home. When he wrote to his patron Sakai Tadakatsu 
to explain all of this, Tadakatsu tried to do all he could to keep him in Japan. 
He even convinced the shogun to write and urge him, in light of his advanced 
age and the perils of the voyage, to stay in Japan. 15 

As time passed, the Chinese master grew dissatisfied with the insignificant 
rural temple of Fumon-ji and it became clear that a more suitable site for the 
construction of a temple had to be found. A large piece of property was eventually 
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adanr d n f Z ^ ** nembut5u ’ which he was •" no way willing to change or 
adapt. Despite the easygoing attitude of Japanese Rinzai Zen toward rules, tra¬ 
ditions, and the like, the leadership at Myoshin-ji was not prepared to acquiesce 
o this kind of syncretism. The upshot was that Yin-yuan’s monastery of Mam- 
puku-ji became the headquarters of a third Zen school in Japan. 

Just as the buildings of Mampuku-ji reflected the Chinese temple architecture 
o those days, so too did the monastery’s overall way of life follow the model 
of Ming-period Zen. In terms of the monk’s religious practices, this meant a 
considerable increase in the cultic element and a great stress on observance of 
the rules. For Zen practice in general, seated meditation and practice of koan 
<*e central, while cultic ceremony is of secondary importance. Insofar as the 
Obaku school belonged to the Rinzai tradition, zazen and koan practice were 
made part of daily life, but ritual was also accorded a place of considerable im¬ 
portance. Besides the sQtras commonly used in Zen—among which the Heart 
Sutra of the Perfection of Wisdom (Prajnaparamita) literature held first place— 
Obaku monasteries also made use of surras from esoteric and Pure Land Buddhism, 
as well as esoteric formulae (Skt., mantra, dharani) that were used for morning 
and evening services. The monks recited the sutras to the accompaniment of 
Chinese musical instruments in the Chinese tones and reading style of the Ming- 
period Fukien dialect. The invocation of the name of the Buddha Amida (nem- 
butsu) was used in meditation to promote concentration, even though it was 
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not really part of the essential practice of Zen. 1 The same would apply to the 
numerous pictures of Buddhas, bodhisattvas, and arhats done in Chinese style 
and scattered throughout the temple with the aim of stirring the devotion of 
the monks. 

The monastic rule followed the rule being observed in Chinese Zen mon¬ 
asteries during the Ming period. The particular redaction of the rule applied by 
the Obaku school (Obaku shingi) had been enriched through a number of mod¬ 
ifications by Yin-yuan. 19 In order to introduce strict observance of the rule ef¬ 
fectively into the monastic way of life, a three-story ordination platform was 
added to the temple complex. 20 Here, in elaborate ceremony, the young monks 
received the precepts step by step and pronounced the vows of ordination. 

Chinese customs of everyday life, markedly different from those of Japan, 
were followed in Mampuku-ji. Over the course of the centuries, however, certain 
adaptations took place. Chinese dress was replaced by the Japanese monastic 
robe and straw sandals were used in place of Chinese shoes. Table etiquette 
remained Chinese: the monks ate out of a common bowl, each dipping in with 
his own utensil. 

In the beginning, Mampuku-ji met with great success. Ym-yiian’s spirit of 
initiative and his extraordinary organizational skills made themselves felt 
throughout the lavish complex. Nor was it an unfavorable time for such reform. 
Many Zen monasteries in Japan had collapsed into a state of dormancy, and the 
call that was going forth from this new monastery met with a correspondingly 
eager response. As soon as the new buildings had been completed, a community 
of about one hundred members took shape and a steady influx of novices began. 
The attraction lay not merely in the exotic nature of the new foundation, though 
it is hard to rule out an element of the faddish in its appeal. Yin-yuan may not be 
numbered among the great figures of Zen history, but as an important master 
from Zen’s motherland he was bound to have an impact. While his first group 
of companions were of inferior quality, in time other highly qualified monks 
arrived to strengthen the new school. Among them were Mu-an Hsing-t’ao (Jpn., 
MokuanShoto, 1611-1684; arrived in Japan, 1655), Chi-fei Ju-i (Jpn., Sokuhi. 
Nyoichi, 1616-1671; arrived, 1657), and Kao-ch’uan Hsing-tun (Jpn., Kosen 
Shoton, 1633-1695; arrived, 1661). Japanese Zen monks who had not found 
what they were seeking in their own monasteries renewed their study of Zen in 
Mampuku-ji. Moreover, there was no lack of religiously-minded young men 
strongly attracted by this serious and remarkable monastery. Thanks to Yin- 
yuans efforts at expansion, there were some twenty-four Obaku monasteries 
scattered across the nation at the time of his death. The abbots of Mampuku* 
ji, who were all Chinese for the first fourteen generations, were committed to 
preserving the purity of the monastery’s Chinese character. 21 After a few decades, 
however, growth slowed and this third school of Zen took its place behind Rinzai 
and Soto. In the end, it was clear that the Obaku school would not really be 
able to sink deep roots in Japanese soil. 

The ^ fate of the Obaku school has to be considered in terms of what we 
now call religious inculturation.” The situation is far too complex to admit of 
simple answers, but a number of points merit mention. The repeated transplanting 
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ther expans.on by calling the school to task and criticizing its style 21 
Without doubt, Japan’s high esteem for Chinese culture remained The 
extraordinary achievements of the Obaku masters in calligraphy andTnk painS 
were met with unqualified and enthusiastic acclaim* b 5 at the same rime 
the Japanese were not interested in forcing all the details of daily life into a 
oreign mold as was the case in the Obaku monasteries. For a while, this affected 
esty e might have been accepted and even attractive, but eventually such 
regimentation proved unbearable. The Japanese rightfully expected greater regard 
for their own national characteristics. 


The new Zen school also promoted a further tightening of the general re¬ 
strictions that had come into effect with the isolation of the nation from the 
outside worId. To compensate for their seclusion, the leading representatives of 
Japans intelligentsia turned to the progressive, rationalistic currents of the day, 
which embodied a sort of "Enlightenment” and prepared the way for the modem 
period. Whether Chinese or Japanese in origin, these currents arose from the 
same psychological need for freedom of thought. Compared to such perspectives, 
the Obaku school seemed a countercurrent representing a revivalist or even 
reactionary movement. Not surprisingly, after a brief period of growth, the school 
ground to a halt. A breakthrough to a new consciousness of the tradition of 
Zen was left for the pioneering leader of modem Zen, Hakuin Ekaku (1685— 
1768). Drawing deeply on Chinese tradition, Hakuin succeeded in planting a 
Japanese crown firmly on the head of Chinese Ch’an. 


TETSUGEN DOKO 

The most famous of the Japanese monks of the Obaku school was Tetsugen 
Doko (1630-1682), 25 best known for preparing the Tetsugen-ban or Obaku-ban, 
a complete edition of all the Buddhist scriptures from all the schools (Daizokyo 
or lssaikyo). This edition was based on the Chinese Buddhist canon of the Ming 
period and compiled in 6,956 block-printed volumes. Although the personality 
of the editor has taken second place to his life's work—typical of the Obaku 
school—it is useful to make some brief comment on this important Japanese 
Obaku monk. 
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Bom to a pious Buddhist family in Higo (in the Kumamoto region of Kyu¬ 
shu), Tetsugen was given a sound education. When he was six his father taught 
him one of the three great Amida sutras, which the alert child was soon able 
to recite by heart. At his father’s direction, six years later, in 1642, he joined 
the monastic life of Kaiun, the Dharma teacher of the local temple. Tradition 
has it that already from his early years he was able to sink deeply into meditation 
and evoke the presence of Amida Buddha in his heart. He devoted ten years 
to religious studies and practice in the temple. 

Tetsugen was sixteen when he heard a lecture by the abbot of Eisho-ji in 
Kokura, Saigin (1605-1663), on the Mahayana treatise, The Awakening of Faith 
in Mahayana (Chin., Ta-sheng ch'i-hsin lun, Jpn., Daijo kishinron). Concerning 
the following years, there is little reliable biographical data. 26 Most likely he 
accompanied Saigin, who was a unique and important representative of the True 
Pure Land school (Jodo Shinshu), when the latter went to Kyoto in 1647 to 
care for the education of the young monks of his school. His mother died in 
1650, and it is likely that Tetsugen left Kyoto to return home and carry out his 
filial obligations, after which he resumed his studies in Kyoto, possibly under 
the direction of Saigin. According to later critics, Saigin taught the doctrine 
of Pure Land from the Zen perspective of the "self-nature of the one mind." 
This landed him in a position opposed to orthodox Amida doctrine, which had 
a learned representative in the figure of Gekkan, who was about the same age 
as Saigin. Gekkan also came from Kyushu and presided over a temple there. In 
1653 he went to Kyoto, probably out of concern for what Saigin was teaching. 
Saigin defended himself against Gekkan's attacks by pointing to the richness of 
Buddhist teachings and drawing on writings other than the Amida sutras. This 
and other controversies occupied the Amida monasteries in the capital at the 
time. 

Although Tetsugen was not directly involved in the unhappy events that 
were bringing unrest to the True Pure Land school, these events seem to have 
prompted him to take leave of Kyoto in 1655 for Nagasaki. There, in the mon¬ 
astery of Kofuku-ji, he met the Chinese Zen master Yin-yuan, who had just 
arrived from China. Regarding the circumstances that moved Tetsugen to shift 
to Zen, the historical sources are mute. According to the author of the intro- 
ducnon to the Tetsugen goroku, the lectures of Saigin on The Awakening of Faith 
m Mahayana, which Tetsugen heard soon after leaving home, started him on a 
path that would end in his acceptance of Zen. 27 In any case, this treatise provided 

■ **7 W *r j*jl? tS T t0 ^ ^ ana Philosophy and important foundational ideas 
n Zen Buddhism; the confusion reigning within Amida Buddhism provided fur¬ 
ther stimulus for his move to Zen. 

JVT"’ 5 CO " ve,sion f™" Amida Buddhism ,o Zen did not come about 
Wi t hout intense Inner struggle. His fist stay with Yin-yiian was brief, and before 
leaving Nagamk, he was given a lette, horn the master recommending him to 

J“r|l„ d 'T Pe ' MU r a u' wl ’° had sin ce arrived from China. But that same 
whir. S r' tetsugen followed Yin-yuan to Fumon-ji and only two years later 
returned to Nagasaki to meet with Mu-an. After returning to Yin-yuan the fob 
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to h.s problems, we do not know. According to a not totally reliable sourcf 
she yielded to his resolve and finally became a Buddhist nun 28 

rin„hr | COT1 ? 8 C ° HiS i ? i ° grapher ’ the period of oppressive darkness and painful 
doub lasted for some five years (1656-1661).” Driven by inner necessity he 

left Nagasaki in 1661 for the Zen monastery ofTafuku-ji in the region ofBungo, 
there to attend the lectures of the abbot Kengan on the Mahayana sutra Shu- 
ryogon-gyo (abbreviated as Ryogonkyo, T. 642). 50 This sutra, a. favorite among 
adherents of Zen, was given preferential treatment by Tetsugen; of all the texts 
of the Buddhist canon, this was the one on which he expounded most frequently 
to his followers. 7 


His first lectures on this sutra were given in 1663 at the Zenjo-ji monastery 
near Kumamoto. They met with immediate success. A naturally gifted speaker, 
Tetsugen used his clearsighted intelligence to deliver his explanations in coherent 
form and lucid language. From this time on, he would devote himself mainly 
to delivering talks and lectures. His untiring commitment to lecturing on the 
Mahayana scriptures also provided a good part of the finances necessary for 
printing the Buddhist canon. 

Out of his devotion to the Mahayana scriptures Tetsugen soon came to 
recognize the desirability of having the Buddhist canon, which had appeared in 
different editions during the Ming period in China, accessible. One year later, 
in 1664, he is said to have expressed to a small circle of friends for the first 
time his plan to print the entire canon in Japan. The idea took hold of him 
and would give him no rest. In summer of the following year he concentrated 
all his energies to a course on Zen under the guidance of the famous third Chinese 
master of the Obaku school, Chi-fei (Jpn., Sokuhi), but the period was too 
short to effect a decisive breakthrough. After that he gave himself over entirely 
to the development of his project. 

From 1667 on, Tetsugen lived in the commercial city of Osaka, first in a 
private residence and later in Zuiryu-ji (1670), which his disciples had built for 
him and over which he presided as founding abbot. During a lecture to a large 
audience on The Treatise on the Awakening of Faith in Mahaydna he spoke of his 
plan; there was a strong echo of support and he received the first financial help 
in the form of a spontaneous collection. Without any further hesitation, he 
made known his hopes to the head of the Obaku school, Yin-yuan, who im¬ 
mediately gave full consent, composing a poem to mark the occasion and placing 
all required means at Tetsugen’s disposal. One of the fundamental goals of the 
Obaku school was to foster the reading of the sutras. Already on Mount Huang- 
po (Obaku) in China there had been a printing shop for Buddhist scriptures. 
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The first step in Kyoto was to set up a house for the printers. Buildings for a 
central office were erected on a piece of land donated by the abbot within the 
temple complex of Mampuku-ji. Known as Hozo-in (or “Hermitage of the Pre¬ 
cious Canon”), the center was inaugurated two years later, in 1671. This material 
aid was surpassed only by the generous cooperation of the Obaku monks. The 
beginning of the undertaking is generally fixed at the time of the abbot’s approval, 
1669. In 1681, some thirteen years later, the task was completed. From Yin- 
yiian’s approval to the steady cooperation of the Obaku monks, the entire project 
was an undertaking of the Obaku school. 


^The need for a good Japanese edition of the Buddhist canon had long been 
felt. 3 ' Flawed by numerous printing errors, an edition based on the Chinese text 
from the Yuan period, prepared by the Tendai monk Tenkai at the request of 
the shogunal government, was unreliable and scarcely used. Since the T’ang 
period a number of printed editions of the Buddhist canon had been published 
in China. Above all, there were Northern and Southern versions dating from 
the Ming period that served as the foundation for a corrected edition, known 

j thC M r ekl ' h(m - after the name of the Chinese era (Wan~li 
1572-1619) during which it was printed. This was the edition that Tetsugen 

S“* {0 'j' S f Toi?' ad ? ng reading marks {kunten) for the characters. 

Combed of 6,956 wooden printing plates in 48,275 pages, this edition gave 

Japanese readers access to the period’s best Chinese edition of the Buddhist 

scriptures. According to modem experts, a Korean edition that had appeared 

<fi ' St || P 5 n n n8 r und l082 ’ “ co " dco,recKdedton 

'n atnT 0th r Pre - m0dOT editions “ hod been known 
China. 32 H 0fTetSUgen J a P an «e culture was oriented more toward 
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Tetsugen died a, theSe rf "'"aty-eight large volumes.)” 

work, his energies prematurely con V ’i sh °, r(: y after completing his major 

lectures. Like the Obaku school of l V ^ 6 constant roun d of trips and 
^ Zen history as a ^ 

teaching (zenkyo itchi) which u C f bonds between Zen and sutra 

harma that speaks of Zen as a "direr^r ^ r ^ 6 / amous verse attributed to Bodhid- 
of words and letters," had manv foil ransm,ss ‘ 0n °f nrind to mind, independent 
tchcols of Asia. CSS,* ~ throughout all the 
they had led him to Zen. In all his • ^ L Utr3S St6ms from the fact t ^ at 

scriptures is clear. The Kana-hdeo 35 hkm ^ ,nfluence of the Mahayana 

tion of the Heart Sutra that bears te<ri ° St 'j 0 * 301 * 3 ™ work, is a careful explana- 

that bears testimony to his deep grasp of the Zen world view. 
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wh.sk (hossu) , a sign that Tetsugen was his Dharma heir. 3 ' Because Tetsugen 
d,d not select any of his disciples to be his own successor, he gav^ri e o no 
new Zen line. Durmg the final months of his life, he manifested his religious 

heanedl t t0gether hls retnainin g energies to devote himself whole¬ 

heartedly to a.d.ng the victims of a serious famine in the provinces of the Kinki 

HC ‘ S kn ° Wn 3S ° ne ° f the “ famous monks " <™«6) of Japanese Zen 


THE RINZAI SCHOOL BEFORE HAKUIN 

The Rinzai school was especially affected by the change of events effected by 
the Tokugawa period, largely because during the Ashikaga era the prominent 
leaders of the school had played a significant role in shaping government policies 
concerning religion. The lavish Zen art of the Muromachi period had bedecked 
the Rinzai monasteries of the capital with an aura of splendor. That period of 
exuberant growth was clearly over. The Rinzai school was not spared the blows 
that staggered Buddhism during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At the 
beginning of the Tokugawa period Rinzai Zen also faced the difficult task of 
revitalizing itself in the confrontation with the Confiician and Shinto movements 
of the time. The renewal movements that characterized the intellectual life of 
the Tokugawa period coalesced in the Kogaku (“ancient learning") school of 
early Confucian learning and in the Kokugaku ("national learning") school that 
dominated Shinto; the intent of these movements was to bring about reform by 
reaching back into the past and drawing on original sources. Although they 
lacked the powerful regenerative energies of the Renaissance, they did embody 
and communicate the spirit of the modem period. 

Changes were taking place in Zen as well. Important masters awakened a 
religious vitaliry, particularly in Rinzai Zen. New creative forces appeared within 
the Japanese Rinzai school as never before. The primary figures here were Bankei 
Yotaku and Hakuin Ekaku, who, together with Dogen, may be considered the 
most influential spiritual leaders in all of Japanese Zen. 38 Whereas Dogen had 
belonged to the medieval period, Bankei and Hakuin fashioned the Tokugawa 
period into one of the most fruitful periods that Rinzai Zen would ever know. 

The areas in which the Rinzai school were most severely affected by the 
general decline of Buddhism were the Five Mountains of Kyoto and Kamakura. 
The gozan movement collapsed. Leadership within the Rinzai was held by the 
line of Nampo (Daio Kokushi), even though in the course of the Tokugawa 
period the mother monastery of Daitoku-ji had to yield its leading position to 
the branch monastery of Myoshin-ji. This process was given a strong impetus 
by the abbot of Myoshin-ji, Gudo Toshoku (1579-1661), 39 who some twenty 
years later worked for the renewal of Japanese Rinzai Zen as the last great 
representative ofTakuan Shoho of Daitoku-ji (1573-1645). The effect of Gudo’s 
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efforts are the only remaining testimony to the spiritual energy he radiated, since 
he left behind no writings to reveal the inner core of his personality. Through 
countless journeys across the land he restored many temples and founded new 
ones. More importantly, he provided numerous students with reliable euidanr* 
along the way of Zen. K 

Gudo entered monastic life at an early age, passing most of his youth in 
rural temples and in wandering. Even before he joined the community of 
Myoshin-ji—where on three separate occasions he would hold the position of 
abbot—in 1628 he finally attained the great enlightenment. Throughout his 
adult years he traveled widely, traversing many of Japan’s provinces, all the way 
to the southern island of Kyushu. During his final years he retired to a small 
temple in the capital of Kyoto. After his death, his students carried on his spirit 
by laboring energetically for the renewal of Rinzai Zen. Branch lines developed 
after him and remained active in the countryside. 

In the fourth generation after Gudo. the direct line ofMyosh,n-ji arrives 
at the figure of Hakuin, the foremost figure of his age. The two members of this 

H j k u' n , W,th 1 Gud6 7 Gud6s immediate disciple Shido Munan 
77 n 676 and L h,S , d,SCip,e in the second generation Dokyo Etan (1642- 

inG, rTh T u arer r 0f the true Zen mind - This Iinea 8 e ™ts Hakuin 
in Zen duld n L ““J T ** hermitage ° ( Sh ^n-as Etan is known 

because of G^do ^^ a , Haku ‘\ Was possible - Shokin observes, only 

because of Gudo. From the retired emperor Go-Mizunoo he was to receive rhe 
honarary title of Daien Hokan Kokushi. 

The three Rinzai personalities to be treated next all cr/»m x/ - u- 
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c hLi a h a l!^ V> m ' SCh ‘ eVOUS Child When his Mother sent him to the iLl 
school in his hometown of Hamada in the region of Harima (today a part of 

the city of Himeji in Hyogo prefecture), he was not at all happy. With his 
mothers permission, he read the Great Learning under the direction of a Con- 
ucian scholar. At that time, people were content just to be able to read the 
characters and grasp the sentence structure properly, with little concern for the 
actual meaning. Bankei’s question about the meaning of “bright virtue” caused 
his teacher no little embarrassment. His mother was not much help either. 

A frustrating period of searching began for young Bankei. A Confucian to 
whom he had turned for help suggested that he go to the Zen monks who concern 
themselves with such difficult questions about the inner nature of things. But 
there were no Zen monasteries in his home town or surrounding area. Whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, he attended lectures and listened to sermons. 
Again and again he asked his question, never getting a satisfactory answer. In 
1635 his quest brought him to the Amida temple of Saiho-ji, where he practiced 
the invocation of the name (nembutsu), and in 1637 to the Shingon temple of 
Enyu-ji where the monb engaged in esoteric rituals. In both places he attempted 
to learn the art of concentration. The Shingon monks tried to convince him 
to enter their monastery, but their efforts were in vain. 

A year later, in 1638, he found his way to the Zen monastery of Zuig-ji 
in Ako (also in Harima), where he was warmly received by the abbot, Umpo 
Zenjo (1568-1653), a disciple of Nankei Sogaku of the Myoshin-ji line. 115 A 
man of deep insight, Umpo was quick to recognize the exceptional qualities of 
his new disciple. Bankei promptly received the tonsure and eagerly took up the 
practice of Zen. Not much more is known about this first visit of Bankei to 
Zuio-ji, except to say that for the time being the young monk no longer felt 
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the need to search elsewhere, but devoted himself to zazen as an effective means 
of concentration. 

After about three years he set out on a journey which, through its renun¬ 
ciations and penances, turned into a true pilgrimage. At times he would go for 
days without food or drink, or spend whole nights in meditation, often sitting 
on pointed rocks, expending every possible energy to realize his goal. After four 
years of such strenuous travels (1641-1645), he returned to Zuio-ji, completely 
exhausted. He had been able neither to grasp the nature of "bright virtue" nor 
to find the “good friend" (zenchishiki Skt., kalyanamitra) who would serve him 
as a guide. He related to Umpo everything that had happened, and embraced 
wholeheartedly his master’s warning against striving too hard or trying to force 
experience. 

For the last stretch of his journey he chose to practice in a dilapidated 
straw hut close to Kofuku-ji. With the door shut and with total concentration, 
he devoted himself to zazen. The exacting strain proved too much for his weak¬ 
ened condition; he fell seriously ill and showed no signs of recovery. From Bankei's 
own description of the symptoms, he seems to have contracted some form of 
pulmonary disease. A rash broke out on different parts of his body. Years later 
in a sermon to the laity, he described what he had been through: 


M» utter negbet of health ... and the years of physical punishment 
fmaUy took its toll, and came to a head in a serious illness_My condition 
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to be missing. Bankei’s insight was more like a deep experience than enlight¬ 
enment. In any case, this insight was to become the subject matter of his sermons 

con^ Se f ° rmu at,on we *\* n have more to say presently. The fact that his 
contemporanes looked on his message as something new brought Bankei no 


, ^ fter re ! urnin g to Zuio-ji in 1651, news reached Bankei of the arrival of 
the Chinese Zen master Tao-che Ch’ao-yiian (Jap., Dosha Chogen) in Nagasaki. 
At once he set out for Kofuku-ji where the master was staying. But Tao-che, 
too, hesitated to make a judgment. Greatly impressed with the personality of 
the master, Bankei surrender to his guidance and before long Tao-che was able 
to certify his disciple’s enlightened state of mind/ 9 When the master began to 
write out the certification of enlightenment (inka), Bankei tore it from his hands 
and ripped it up. He had no need of written documents. Tao-che praised this 
extraordinary disciple before the entire community and posed to him the question 
of whence the Buddha had descended. Bankei pointed his finger to the heavens 
and to the earth, and the master was delighted. 50 


Bankei loved and honored Tao-che, but there were limits to his admiration. 
He regretted his master’s abrupt return to China due to pressing circumstances 
and his early death in 1662. Dark clouds hung over Bankei’s memories of Tao- 
che, who had not, he felt, grasped the full meaning of the unborn Buddha mind. 
In a later sermon, Bankei remarked that Tao-che had disclosed to him that 
although he had transcended life and death and was therefore able to witness 
Bankei’s enlightenment, he had not achieved full maturity. This he could have 
done had he been able to remain in Japan. 51 

Bankei’s years as a student came to an end with his stay at Kofuku-ji under 
Tao-che’s direction. Leaving Nagasaki in 1652, he traveled to the mountain 
country of Yoshino, where, in simple, often poetic, language, he instructed the 
peasants on the unborn Buddha mind. His travels took him once again back to 
Nagasaki to see Tao-che, where for the first time he met Yin-yuan, who had just 
arrived with a group of disciples from China. From the start, Bankei did not 
get along with him and kept his distance from the Obaku school. 

Zen history locates Bankei within the Myoshin-ji line of the Rinzai school. 
A certificate verifying his enlightenment was provided by Bokuo Sogyu, the 
Dharma heir of Bankei’s first Zen teacher, Umpo. It would seem that relations 
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between Bankei and Bokuo were not particularly close; indeed, they had a tem¬ 
porary falling out but were soon reconciled. 52 Bankei’s legitimate membership 
in the Rinzai school needs to be stressed, inasmuch as later generations of Rinzai 
disciples, spurred on by Hakuin’s cutting criticism of Bankei’s Zen style, would 
engage in polemics against him. Bankei’s stays at Myoshin-ji were frequent- 
following the order of the court in 1672 he even donned the abbot’s robes for 
a short time. On that occasion, it is interesting to note, he returned the purple 
robes that had been offered him and donned the simple black habit of an ordinary 
monk. For the most part, his relations with Myoshin-ji were rather tenuous 
To try to track Bankei through his decades of travel would be an impossible 
task. Ryumon-ji, which his friend Kyogoku Takatoyo (1655-1694), th* lord of 
Marugame in Sanuki (in the region of Kagawa, Shikoku) had built for him in 
1661 in his native town of Hamada, served him as a home base. Gradually the 
monastery complex expanded. Bankei would return there from his frequent travels 
to train disciples, preach, and hold training courses. 

Among the three monasteries that he founded, Ryumon-ji is the first and 
mwt important. The other two monasteries were Nyoho-ji in Sanuki (Shikoku) 

I6fiQ K °T‘l! n Ed T r n u hC AzaBu diStdCt ° f the cic ^ N yoho-ji was erected in 
1669 with the aid of the princely benefactor Kato Yasuoki. Nearby, in sur- 
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built. Refusing to receive visitors, he would spend long hours of contemplation 
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theprincipai h d r «tiSnso7h eS ’ Wkh hi$ refuge in Kyoto ’ represent 

mention !"**?■** land We shouId also 
to the southern island of Kvush- Tk * n ^ irado ’ wbic h brought him repeatedly 

to preaching to the common rx>nnl k / ° blS act ‘ v * t V widened. In addition 

of offering spiritual retreats during^he^umme^ ^ ande , nt buddhist P ractice 
during the rainy season) called an<m • i ° r Wlnter ( ,n Ind ia, preferably 
these retreats, comple,^ ^ ^ ° f 

an impressive picture of the master's ceaseiess acS ” participanK - paiMS 

and the teal reason for his ensuing fame Written f ' h '?e P ° mt ° f his work 
and sermons stem mainly ft„ ra fheTear^o 

Now sixty-nine yean old, matured by long experience, eLto p^hd^g 
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message about the unborn Buddha mir.^ ; . . 

adapted to his audience. One series cont" * character 'stically his own yet 
of Marugame in Sanuki (Shikoku) on 23" 2 S C ‘TS"* he gave in 3 temple 
September, .690. In winter of the “ ' “• A W. Rnd I and 2 

home monastery of Ryumon-ii. for which V Ir* * *" KS of “™ons in his 

hundred people assembled. On this occasions ^ reCOrds ’ some thineen 

writing. Besides religiously minded lav nen I ? e ° ne commuted his words to 
many Buddhist monks from different schools^R ^ o'" 0 " 8 h ’ 5 audience 

sentatives from the old schools of Ritsu Sb R L and 36(0 monks ' repre- 

S2553S; 

he d l W3S ;r, ba f ° n thC r ° ad and back at R y Qm °n-ji in June. In August 
he dehvered h, s final sermons for the people. He informed his disciples thaf he 

thaHf S rh nd Tu 8 n T WhCn theV requested a farewel1 Poem, he told them 
that if they would hear his parting words they should listen to his everyday life 
He died on 3 September, 1693. ^ y 

The number of people estimated to have heard the sermons of Bankei is 
placed at around fifty thousand; he founded or restored some fifty to sixty temples. 
Ihe title given him three years before his death by Emperor Higashiyama, Butchi 
Nosat Zenji, crowns a formidable lifetime of work. 


The Experience and Preaching of the Unborn Buddha Mind Bankei's life and work 
are characterized by his experience of the unborn Buddha mind. The experience 
overtook him after long years of hard ascetic practice, bestowing on him powers 
of penetrating insight. Permeating his being to its very marrow, this experience 
resolved his doubt and opened up for him a new horizon on reality. Even though 
he sought out enlightened Zen masters to confirm the authenticity of what he 

had experienced, Bankei was already convinced of what he had seen_as he 

described it, “the unborn Buddha mind," The expression as such is rather unusual. 
Disturbed by the words of a Chinese classic, as we noted above, his doubt focused 
on the nature of “bright virtue." Over the course of many years of painful search¬ 
ing, the doubt swelled to the proportions of an all-embracing existential question. 
When Bankei finally came to his liberating vision there were no traces left of 
the Confucian context that had originated the process. The resolution of his 
doubt is poetically contained in the altogether Buddhist terminology of the un¬ 
born Buddha mind. 

How did Bankei come to this formulation? A completely satisfactory answer 
is not possible. Both parts of the expression derive from Mahayana Buddhism, 
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which has much to say about the Buddha mind and the Buddha nature. “Unborn" 
harkens back to the famous verse of the Pali Canon that illustrates the absolute 
quality of reality: 

Monks, there is a not-bom, a not-become, a not-made, a not-compounded 
Monks, if that unborn, not-become, not-made, not compounded were not 
there would be apparent no escape from this here that is bom, become 
made, compounded. 54 

We may be fairly confident that Bankei was not acquainted with this text. Still 
he would have been familiar with the negations in the Mahayana Wisdom sutras.' 
The "Unborn” (Skt., anutpada; Jpn., fusho) is tied in with the teaching of the 
Middle Way on the. “Undestroyed" (Skt., nhodha; Jpn., fumetsu) in a statement 
that includes the notion of indestructibility. In his own view, Bankei’s experience 
goes beyond the teaching of the sutras. As he observes in the course of one of 
his sermons: 


If you live in the Unborn, then there’s no longer any need to speak about 
nonextinction" or "undying.” It would be a waste of time. So I always 
talk about the "Unborn," never about the “Undying." There can be no 

death for what was never bom, so if it is unborn, it is obviously undying_ 

You can find the expression “unborn, undying" here and there in the Bud¬ 
dha s sutras and in the recorded sayings of the Zen masters. But there was 
never, until now, any proof or confirmation given of the Unborn. People 
have jus. known the words “unborn, undying." No one before has ever 

th “ ^ ' h ' Unb ° m by conflrmin 8 h to the marrow 

--^n| i |' lM |T KSi ?"| i " th V a : raS ' “ unbo "h undying.” remains on the 
is necessarv Th ■ ° V now t he Unborn, some such experience as he had 

clarification of u T* ' T u' Unb ° m tha ' he aI ' ai "' d is ■». simply che 
" k °' t ndring ,fushd -*“"*«“>■ Tit' Unborn, in which 
found in the °S eth er in harmony, transcends the meaning of "unborn" as 

make this'clear.™ * “ PKSSi ° n ” Unb ° m ’ U " d W" H ' *inks he is the firs, to 

dying^beWm*!?ai dS rV' h '^ m tha ‘ ““ b'vonti "unborn and un- 
his own experience be c*” or’ & s°iure. When he touched this reality with 
surras. AnX^Maha^a r i ' l T 0 “ nCe '* —» <■* «■* * <he 

expressions, especially in the ^tericXXT both , c ' , l tic and mediiad '" 
unborn to the first vowel A th* a of Shin 8°n. which applies the name 

beings-and DractiJs ZH and mother of al1 and a11 

Bankei, who knocked on man^aTeL^d™™/' the * 0 ' cal,ed ajikan fusho. 
period of practice srv»nr »• . , door dunn 8 the course of his long 

learned the esoteric rituals practiced‘there HeT"! T""* ° f 

the popular meditarion on the unborn A, and it Z^el^e 
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first encountered the term unborn in this 9 k 

as he continued his voyages. In this regard"???^ * Carried lt in mem °ry 
the last years of his life recounts that durf k h,St ° r,call V reliable episode from 
from the Shingon school came to v s^m 17 ^ in Ky <*° a ^ 

I h\ a ! ! arch " aft " "“*• Though devo i?",, Ufe ' ,he leam ' d "»■* 

also had the highest regard for Zen, was well am d j“ Scho ° 1 ’ the monk 
and maintained contact with Zen masters H ‘ ,Uamted many Zen wirings, 
inquirer. Bankei spoke to him about X He „ presented himself as an honest 
moved, the Shingon monk confessedAatfolr?h 7"^ Buddha mind Dee P'y 
what ,t meant to say that “the sound of A and aMdfcT ** ^ under5tood 

The following day he sent the master a DOPm 7™* f® or ‘8 inal, y unborn." 
Bankei’s preachinc on u P m on the unborn mind. 

own experience. Transcriptions o^h^s^aj, Uddh3 m ‘" d 1S thus grounded in his 
dating from his final year^contain h c T! ° Wn by hiS aud -nce—all 
mulations. The frequent repetitions of the T '7 f ghdy differin 8 for- 
words, can only partially be exnlaineH k m< i ‘ deaS ’ often ,n the identical 
«> that they can L atS&lo^ More » 

fessed, always talked about the same thine uT f ' Wh °' “ he once con * 

messag^of'theaging'niaster 16 di ^* !r ' n ® 

was ,„ u „r;;Sie Ba ^ t “ “ that the uniwm — 

What I say to everyone is that the Buddha mind is innate in rk™ f 
their parents. Nothing else is innate This RudHKa • j . r rom 

Budded” Zh-x: ^ ~ - - 

f ° r thC unbom Buddha mind that enlightens the mind re- 
marn, from the very moment of this birth on. a living Perfected One (tathd- 

8 Because they are living Buddhas, I call my school the Buddha mind 
sect. 


The same fundamental idea resonates in another text: 

The Unborn that I am talking about is the Buddha mind. The Buddha 
mind is unbom, and it illumines the mind. In the Unbom everything is 
properly ordered. Those who carry out all things according to the Unbom 
tind their eyes open to other persons so that they can today behold all 

Tu 77* 35 Hving Buddhas< • • • These P e °P ,e recognize the loftiness 
ot the Buddha mind and are no longer prey to confusion. Because people 

do not know of the loftiness of the Buddha mind they cause illusions in 
all things, even in small things, and hence live as unenlightened beings 
(Jpn., bombu; Skt., prthagjam ). 58 g 
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In their urgency, Bankei’s sermons are reminiscent of Lin-chi’s discourses, 
though they do not match the intellectual and literary power of the great Chinese 
master. As Lin-chi had taught his disciples, so did Bankei remind the common 
people that they are perfected beings and Buddhas, if they could but realize 
their unborn Buddha mind. His admonitions touched on the realm of the Ab¬ 
solute. But the Unborn is inexpressible, and there were not words for Bankei’s 
school to mediate it. 59 Buddha is a word, a name, but the Unborn is nameless. 
As he says in one of his sermons: 

The Unborn is the ground of everything; the Unborn is the beginning of 
eveiything. Because there is no ground for anything outside of the Unborn 
and because before the Unborn there was no beginning for anything, the 
Unborn is the foundation of all Buddhas. 60 

In terms of their content, Bankei’s sermons were clearly within the bounds 
of Mahayana teaching, and yet presented his audience with something new and 
unusual. The gray-haired master could look back at the early years when he first 
preached the authentic Dharma of the Unborn: "When I was young, there wasn’t 
anyone who really understood me; when they heard me they thought I was an 
outsider or a Christian. Everyone was afraid to draw close to me. . . . ” 61 In time 
this situation was to turn around completely. Bankei went on to recount how 
once people had begun to understand and to realize that he was preaching the 
genuine Dharma of Buddhism, they flocked to him until eventually he scarcely 
had time for peace and quiet any more. 

The older and more mature Bankei grew, the more he became a man of 
the people. In his sermons he avoided difficult expressions or quotations from 
the sutras and the sayings of the masters. In one of his sermons, for example, 
he provoked the hearts of his hearers with these words: "There is no one among 
you who does not wish to become a Buddha. ” 62 He went on to assure them that 
not a one of them was unenlightened 63 since all possessed the unborn Buddha 
mind: 

Those who live according to the Buddha mind and do not succumb to 
illusions have no cause to seek enlightenment outside of themselves. Sit 
with the Buddha mind, keep company only with the Buddha mind, sleep 
with the Buddha mind, arise with the Buddha mind, dwell only with the 
Buddha mind; then in all your daily activities—walking and waiting, sitting 

and lying down—you will act like a living Buddha. Nothing else remains 
to be said. 

Nothing is more important than to know the Buddha mind. “Whoever 
does not know the Buddha mind falls into illusions.” 65 Bankei made great efforts 

to aid his hearers with their burden of illusions and passions. A peasant once 
asked him: 

By nature I am impulsive and easily angered. As a farmer, I am absorbed 
m my chores and find it difficult to follow the Buddha mind. How can I 
follow the unborn Buddha-mind? 
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The master replied: 


«ZS Z&TtiZZ?*!** mi " d , from ,h ' ir '**■»-« 

with all your energies you are orarr ° °I [ V ° U per *° rm V° ur chores 

hoeing in the field you spea^wkh th^n , T mind ' Al$ °' if while 
then you hoe while sneakine anH People and hoe at the same time, 

- anger, anger tan e^ilwtr^ ^ “ *" h< * 

of the unborn, unperturbed Buddha mind. 66 k 

In his talks and answers to questions, Bankei spent a great deal of time 

ZdfngwJuhT Tf h0W " “«»“ ilta °" s -pis uX 
ding well the needs of the common people as he did, Bankei sought to heb 

them Accordingly he avoided harshness, explaining to his listeners^hat a life 

hved m harmony with the Buddha mind is easy and open to everyon Having 

experienced in his own body the dangers of excessivlTasceticismhe pobTd 

out that it is possible to “fulfill the Dharma in a pleasant setting, on Tstraw 

mat without unnecessary stress 1 ' 67 and so to dwell happily in the unborn Buddha 

mind. Concretely he recommends that people 


first tarry for thirty days in the Unborn. Those who are accustomed to live 
tor thirty days according to the Unborn will afterwards live spontaneously 
in this same way; indeed they will realize that such a life is necessary, and 
they will feel extraordinarily well in the Unborn. 68 


To a monk who feared that life in the Unborn could lead to laziness he 
explained: “Those who do not dwell in the Unborn are busy with many secondary 
works; rushing about, they disfigure the Unborn into superfluous things.” When 
the monk could make no reply, the master admonished him: “Don’t waste any 
time! Dwell in the Unborn!” 69 Two other monks asked whether dwelling in the 
Buddha mind would not lead to distractions, thoughtlessness, and insensitivity. 
They too received the simple answer that they must dwell securely in the Buddha 
mind. 70 

There was a group of Vinaya monks who felt certain that they would attain 
Buddhahood by holding to their resolve to observe the 250 precepts or rules. 
Is this good or bad? “Certainly this is good and not at all bad,” the master told 
them. 


But you can’t say it's the best. It's shameful to wear your rules as a badge 
and call yourselves the “Precepts" sect (Risshu), as if you think that’s some¬ 
how superior. . . . The Unbom is the mind of the Buddhas. If you live 
according to it, then from the first there's no distinction between observing 
and not observing. Those are designations that arise after birth. They’re 
one or more removes from the place of the Unbom. 

With gratitude the Vinaya monks accepted this teaching. 71 

A woman from Izumo was worried that the instructions of the master might 
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be too easy. In his response to her Bankei reiterates his constant admonition 
not to give in to the passions—whether anger or greed or foolishness—since 
such failings lead to rebirth in painful forms of existence, even to the denrkc 
of hell. 72 P S 

Bankei’s Zen teachings have been accused of excessive leniency. He is said 
to have made things too easy and so to have harmed his students through such 
a lack of rigor. Two comments are in order here. Unable to forget his bitter 
bouts with self-tormenting asceticism, Bankei wanted to spare his listeners that 
experience. A bodhisattva s heart overflowing with compassion not only urged 
him to preach the Dharma untiringly but also gave him a great understanding 
of the weaknesses of his listeners. Moreover, one should not overlook the moral 
content of his preaching, which placed great emphasis on the main Buddhist 
precepts. In his sermons he continually urges his audience to eradicate egocentric 
passions and warns those who neglect to do so of resultant punishments in the 
cycle of rebirths. In this regard, his sermons are no different from those of other 
Zen masters. But in addition to the morally upright life expected of all, Bankei 
demands nothing less than solid devotion to the unborn Buddha mind. Particular 
Zen practices like sitting in meditation (zazen) and the solution of the koan 

iSi: h * — "" “ —• U characteristic 

and ,hk kei T d 7^ d Z ' n hist0rv fr” 1 " Ih ' P" s P ecnve of his own experience 
and this ,n turn led him to a radical tela,ivita,ion of the usual practices that 

Z'Z l “ t '- Th ' W »f *his approach hadX shape 

od became 3|t f" Chlna '. “T* * < “ r develo P' n e into an established tneth- 
' , , m , ™“ er f 'O'"'"' m Japan- Banket measured this system attains, 

t S£om hlS ^ ° f '*>' -*-» Buddha MuTS 

totbSr disappeared in both Japan and China and has long 
since been forgotten. But now i, has appeared in the world again. ” 

Or as he expressed it elsewhere: 

n^Tpe^tXVunXr *7 Cbina ' ' ^ tha ' f°t*ome tune 
a, Z mote £££?£ uX^ht^ *“« ^ 

hundred wSTJXfc 7“ h “ b " n ' h ' si, “a'ion for some three 

no longer able to open their Dhama ettT“^ deeP " u'° d °“ b ' “ Mil ' h ' V are 
mind,” explains Bankei. 75 Far f r u • T* 26 . 11 ,s anot ^ er term for the Buddha- 

be carried out in the everyday thinoc ,m ! ted to ttie Zen hall, zazen is to 
as long as i, takes place in the Buddha min'd. * 

Buddha mind doing^oruinuou^ ** B ^ ddha mind sitting at rest. It’s the 
sit. That’s why, around here if 5^" lsnt * imited to the time you 

sitting, they’re free to get up and'do ^1^ “"“'‘T 8 C ° d ° whiie theyVe 

• It s up to them, whatever they’ve 
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stick of incense. But they caUt Jul't cond^ meditation ) for one 
and for another stick of incense thev Hn W3 ^ g ’ so then the Y sit down 
the time so they get up. They can'/taik f" ^ ^ * s,€epi "* a " 
and do some W «n. They aren't bound by anT^tmie^ V ** ta ' king 

zazen is to go astray'^nkei hJTbare^ti? ?, nlightenme ,^ in one ’ s practice of 
unquestioned for three hundred years This that has cont inued 

with the teaching of the unborn Buddha mind' SVStem “ t0tal ' y inC ° mpatible 

Hi. re pXt„“‘o^S'hlTr V " I— * *. to- seriously. 

Chin^TT* eXp,anatI ° ns , of quotations from the sutras and sayings of earlier 

their own mir^Tk “ hiS Japanese hearers in the language of 

him P f I ICU ^ P ersona * situation of his interlocutor was important for 

r„ Dhl” 1113110 "' he P " ached " nei,h ' r *' ^ 

the klaf ST !iTT [° m T T the ° n,y reas ° n that Bank « tejected 
the koan. He also disliked the artificiality of the practice and considered it 

nsuttable for disciples of the unborn Buddha mind. Instead of taking up in¬ 
dividual koan, he simply pointed to the unborn Buddha mind. He was not very 
impreyed when someone presented him with the famous, artificially constructed 
oan from the Hekiganroku (no. 88) concerning the “triple invalid” whose 
Blindness kept him from seeing how the master was frightening him, whose 
deafness protected him against all noises, and whose muteness kept him from 
disclosing what he knew. Though a genuine koan, the example was hypothetical 
and not a common occurrence. Bankei simply told his questioner that since he 
was not himself in the situation of the threefold invalid, he was better off trying 
t° get to the bottom of his own self. And with that, he began to teach the 
unborn Buddha mind. 80 Something similar took place with two other questioners 
who were unsuccessfully grappling with the first two koan of the Mumonkcm— 
namely, those dealing with the Buddha nature of a dog and the fox of Pai- 
chang. 1 They, too, were told to turn to the unborn Buddha mind, for “twenty 
years of practice are not enough to come close to the Unborn.” 82 

As we pointed out in volume 1 of this work, 81 D. T. Suzuki took an early 
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interest in the problematic of koan practice. In his study on Bankei he recognizes 
the “danger” inherent in what he calls “tendency to formalization”: 

The danger that the goods will be sold cheap is something intrinsic to the 
system. In any construct devised by man a pattern always evolves. When 
the pattern becomes fixed, the quick of life cannot move within it. , . , 
Zen ceases to be Zen. 84 

Suzuki rejects what is artificial in the koan method without ignoring its benefits. 
The heart of a koan lies in doubt. The decisive thing is that “the question whose 
resolution should be prosecuted as a matter of life and death . . . emerge from 
within oneself. ” 85 

Bankei was acquainted only too well with doubt himself. Although he ap¬ 
proached it first from without when struggling with the words about "bright 
virtue” that he had met in a Confucian classic, in time he came to know the 
essence of doubt so deeply that he himself became his own existential doubt. 
The kind of doubt he encountered in people practicing the koan he rejected as 
artificial: 

In recent times, wherever you go you find that Zen teachers use “old 
tools” when they deal with pupils. They seem to think they can’t do the 
job without them. They’re unable to teach directly, by thrusting themselves 
forward and confronting students without their tools. Those eyeless monks 
with their “tool Zen”—if they don’t have their implements to help them, 
they aren’t up to handling people. 

What s worse, they tell practitioners that unless they can raise a “great 
ball of doubt (daxgidan) and then break through it, there can’t be any 
progress in Zen. Instead of teaching them to live by the unborn Buddha 
mind, they start by forcing them to raise this ball of doubt any way they 
can. People who don t have a doubt are now saddled with one. They’ve 
turned their Buddha minds into “balls of doubt.” It’s absolutely wrong. 86 

Bankei s attitude toward doubt sheds light on his attitude towards the koan. 
Remarks in his sermons on koan occasionally border on the disdainful. 87 Two 
generations later, Hakuin would respond to these attach. 88 To illustrate Bankei’s 
balanced judgment and his motives, listen to how he replies to a monk who 

asks f that is true, what about all the old koan? Are they useless and unnec¬ 
essary? 

When worthy Zen masters of the past dealt with those who came to him, 
every word and every movement was appropriate to the moment. It was a 
matter o responding to their students and their questions face to face. They 
had no other purpose in mind. Now there’s no way for me to tell you 
n j jL. er 1 3 j Wa ? necessar Yi or helpful, or not. If everyone just stays in the 
W V, , a m,n ’ f at s a ^ ^ey have to do—that ’takes care of everything. 
Why do you want to go and think up other things to do? There’s no need 
to. Just dwell in the Unborn. You’re eager to make this extra work-for 
yourself—but all you’re doing is creating illusion. Stop doing that. Stay in 
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allied'taX' SddKa"mind." d *“ ™ rv ' lous ' llumina “™ are perfectly re- 

espectii; h f r,hT2i;“t;etf„"tr the T* fot «—• 

lighcenmemfomSe^" 8 -Lkrft '"“JT ™ ** ~ 

„ . ... uuwcii. • . . tJankei is convinced that no one cannot 

attain enlightenment since all of us from birth are already possessed of the Buddha 

,iJ"T alin f » ****** Kaching ° n the innate Buddha mind *at en¬ 
lightens all minds, Bankei does not intend to deny the significance of the ex¬ 
perience of enlightenment, but he does mean to warn against overestimating 
this experience; hence he urges a proper order to the never-ending process of 
ascent on the way. Tradition has it that the following conversation took place 
between Bankei and his disciple ltsuzan Sojin (1655-1734) after the disciple’s 
enlightenment 


ltsuzan: For a long time I have allowed myself to be deceived by the 
words of the master; now I myself have perceived satori; 1 cannot really 
explain this state of the mind. 

Bankei: You don’t have to say anything. I understand. 

ltsuzan: The master maintains that normally there is no great enlight¬ 
enment, but from my own experience I now know what it is. 

Bankei: Even when enlightenment is present, it is not good to simply 
stay with it, for the most important thing comes afterwards. Those who 
are not of great goodness do not realize the perfect clarity of the Dharma 
eye. 

ltsuzan: Now I do not have the slightest doubt about the Dharma. No 
power can add anything to it. 

Bankei: It is easy to reach the stage where there is no longer doubt or 
questioning. The Dharma is extremely deep; wisdom is extremely deep; the 
more one enters, the deeper one goes. If therefore throughout my entire 
life 1 have never spoken a word of agreement, it is for the sake of my fellow 
human beings. 91 

Bankei refuses to speak about experiences of enlightenment because they 
are ineffable and because dwelling on them impedes progress. In his old age he 
expressed his own progress in the Buddha mind in the following important state¬ 
ment: “Regarding the teachings, there is no difference, but the Dharma eye 
does become perfectly clear. To penetrate into the great Dharma and to ex¬ 
perience the great freedom are as different from each other as are heaven and 
earth.” 92 
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Bankei drew on his own life experience in directing his disciples. The deeo 
experience of the unborn Buddha mind had brought about his youthful con 
veision, and since that memorable moment he could be counted among the 
enlightened. Yet over the years his enlightened Dharma eye achieved a claritv 
that as noted above, was like a dawn lifting the dark of night. He left behind 
no detailed description of this important process that had a decisive influence 
on the way he guided hi, disciples. For him, sudden experience, rook second 
place m the constant progress that one must make along the way of the Buddha 
Regarding the question of whether the perfect clarity of the Dharma eye takes 
place over a period of time or in an instant, he answered that the Dharma lii.hr 
comes to fullness through ceaseless advance. 9 ’ gbt 

Bankei’s life in the unborn Buddha mind reached a high level of perfection 

anob m ’t th f tranS< j ender ! t - abso,ute rea,it V of the unborn Buddha mi£d was not 
an object of metaphysical speculation but a present experience. A conversation 

could d- W,th L C °; UC r ln the monastery of K orin-ji in Edo shows how he 
couldd'verge from Mahayana philosophy without being untrue to his experience 
onfucian inquired about the relation between the a 

hand and birth and the passing of the bcdy tTort.TtZed 0 " 

£-w^^ 

body-,ha, in ** bom 

sounds, smells aromas sDeaks fr»~| r l ^ nd so tbe m,n< ^ hears 
and bom body passes awav the -A Ut tbe tem P° rar >ly composed 
there is no res,d ' n “, of Buddha mind is destroyedi 

it was once fanned, come, m btehlT ^ A ' th ° U ,? h ** b ° dy - 
the beginning is the Buddha mind l- paSSes awaVl the mind, which from 
have so exploited why one can hi T n0r d «tuction. I 

Is there any sound p^f fotZ^CS' ^ 

^•Th^L'un^r'^ —* “-nho^rr^tt 

here. H." 1 ^ «^„ly n ol“^ tetold but tha, we cannot include 

with other important Zen figures brines U * u° 3 masters - A comparison 
tinguishes three different kinds of japTnLT * W* 11 * D ‘ T ‘ S-uki ** 
and Bankei While Dogen and Hakuin standi" ** f ‘ gUreS ° f ° 6gen ’ Hakuin - 
power Bankei, in his unassuming ordinann^ T " T®" ° f im P osin g s P iritual 
before his unique importance becomes evident tV° ** ^ at more closely 
iti a kes a remark that can easily be overlooked- “TU* C ° L m P arative st ^y, Suzuki 
unborn (fu-sho), Bankei has revealed the • br ough the two characters for 
experience, without, however, forgetting 7™*”* s P iritua * significance °f Zen 
uniqueness of Bankei’s Zen lay in the wav h* imw ! Vi character.” 95 The real 
disclosed an onlinaty way open to 
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ceptually and personally to a wide ran D » c . ,, 

a life lived in harmony with the Absolut PC ° P C ' ^' S 5trong convictions about 
ltually. His sincere readiness to h ^ ^ genui - ** 
others. is the true mark of friends of the Ah! 7^ n $ “ fless involve ment with 
He proved to be an effective, popular m Dunng his years as a master 

burdening ordinary people, was able to^ssist thenT^ 10 ^ Wh °’ without ° ver ' 
Pmess. He permitted no extreme exr*>r- K , m the disc overy of true hap- 
his part, he never had recourse ,o shoSgor”L ?* °/ diSdpl “ i for 
his personality, combined with his selfless LnH 8 ' ^ rad ' ant P° wer o{ 
atmosphere of authentic humanity. ° gentlen «s, created around him an 

contemporary Zen and^orlsTveTincreas 83 "^ 1 beCaUS f ° f h ‘ S significance for 
distance that separates him from nCreasing diversity of expression. While the 
Bankei has a impor nt mel"" ^7'^^ ** marked dances, 
fortuitous, his Zen style dTd nofmtr >, y- ** 3 Va " ety '° f rea *>™. often 
period. Outside of Buddhism he was e ' succ f &s during the Tokugawa 

known as Shingaku ("School of the Heart"/ whTct fo ^ ref ° rm m ° Vement 
humanism. In our own times, it may well be ’that mSp ' ratl ° n in his 

bear many and unexpected fruits 3 ^ renaissa "ce would 

THE MYOSHIN-JI LINE 

During the Edo period the Rinzai school was represented mainly by the lines of 

of rh W ° 8re j at m ° nastenes o{ the old capital, Daitoku-ji and Myoshin-ji both 

hid h to^uffe d r e d Pendent b° f tH |! ? OZ 7 SVStem ' DCSpite the d ' fficult setbacks they 
had to suffer during the turbulent days at the end of medieval period, they werl 

ra^L^thaTthe 0 T “T V * fch ^ t0 ernbody the material 

rather than the intellectual achievements of Zen during this period failed to 

produce any leading personalities after the death of Takuan Soho (1573-1645). 

forrk • n branC . H m ° naS [ ery ° f My6shin 'j' also took flufte some time to bring 
fo th influential personalities. It is nonetheless constructive to examine the de 

opment of this line, for it was here that modem Japanese Zen Buddhism 
reached its high point in the towering figure of Master Hakuin. Among the 
temple m Kyoto at the beginning of the Edo period, Myoshin-ji cast a rather 
modest figure, though historians tell us that a reform of the monastery had already 
begun under its ninth abbot, Sekko Soshin (1408-1486). His four principal 
disciples, all of them courageous and successful men, labored relentlessly to rebuild 
the monastery complex. Two of them, Tokuho Zenketsu (1419-1506) and Toyo 
Eicho (1429-1504), originated flourishing branch lines. Here we shall have to 
limit ourselves to mentioning some of the most important names, without going 
into detail about their life and activity. 

In the line of Tokuho, we may mention Daigu Sochiku 96 (1584-1669), 
who was bom in Mino (Gifu prefecture) and devoted himself untiringly to the 
reconstruction of ruined temples; Ungo Kiyo 97 (1583-1659), from the island of 
Shikoku, travelled widely but is best remembered for his work as abbot of the 
Zen monastery of Zuigan-ji in northern Matsushima; and finally, some two or 
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three generations later, Mujaku Dochu 98 (1653-1744), who is known for his 
intellectual and literary work, an impressive collection of which is still preserved 
today. All of these men occupied at different times the highest office of the 
Myoshin-ji monastery. 99 

The other side of the Dharma heritage of Myoshin-ji begins with Toyo 
Eicho, from whose line Hakuin came. Although this line was later to make a 
great contribution to the reformation of Zen, we cannot speak of an actual 
renewal during this period. The rigid routine enveloping the karma-zen that had 
been brought from China during the Sung period hampered any kind of break¬ 
through in this regard. Deprived of their spontaneous power, zazen and the koa n 
degenerated into mere technique. 

Genealogically, Bankei belongs to this line, but in fact he stands apart from 
it. His was a voice singing extra chorum as he struggled resolutely against the 
formalism he found on all sides. We have treated him in some detail because 

of hts unique Zen style. Time spent in deeper appreciation of his though' is 
time well spent. ' 

With Gudo Toshoku (1579-1661), to whom frequent reference has been 
made, the Myosh.n-,. line was given a breath of fresh air. Although he spent 
much time traveling Gudo was a full-time member of the Myoshin-ji monastery, 
and within it forcefully voiced his conviction that a reform of the Rinzai school 

ZZ T?' k* T ' eVidemly did n0t P° ssess Sclent energy 

to carry out such a reform. Indeed, he was not able to take any decisive steps 

within his own temple. As has so often been the case in the hiltory of"e n it 

as an external stimulus that prompted reform. Gudo’s contribution to a new 

of the new age of Rinzai “ be the preCUrSOr 

^ u i^.™ ajR sp R s and preparations 

His childhood andyouth'weremart^AR* 5 reforra began to take shape ' 
master’s life. The eldest son of the nwJ ‘? erent from the usual cou rse of a Zen 
in Mino (Gifu), the young bov shn A ** ° . mn at tbe out P° st of Sekigahara 

religious interests. He took such dd^hHr^mi‘n tel h CtUa | l vigor combined with 
Japanese syllabic script (luma) anrl;» 8 • . tmng bls ta * ents to writing in the 
known as “the Ww Z! R » Jc™”? CU ' S ! V ' <**°> that he became 

highly respected and wel|.to-do V boutg3ftn2y ^ he ** 'll' ““T ° f 3 
the family business, though no pressure seem?! i? T destm ' d 10 carrv on 
•o. His religious sensitivities came to the C lenZ ?? P ? “ t° 

the fourteen-year old alono u,ii-k k- re when " ls father decided to take 

the hoy saw “ d Q*- ™en 

by the suffering state of humanity and rerogntodS^ h '* as “'"“helmed 
possessions. He must have felt then a p 8 , d corruptibility of all worldly 
nave felt then a touch of the melancholy that was to 
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his «- fa - * «» 

the ancient scripLTtf Num "° u L s in hie writing, recall 

composed "witha sense o^ept^X' "of " S* “S* *■**»• 
and asking for guidance in the wa y of the Buddha: ° U h"'" 8 “ S ° m>ws 

Ie h v “come Zn™,^!.' “T S '" P '°' ' h ' nkin6 ° f *** *« »" 
a „ ~ v( ° , g f ’ d fo r h °P ,n 8 for peace in a still uncertain future Now 

S, away ' a " d "r peoplE ** ** *■ !*«°'d 

like to be acquainted look on me as a vile old man. The young ones [finding 
it unpleasant to be with tne| walk out of the toom. How nSleTZ 

Tf’hell 0 h,? nS, ”' Sra ‘ ,0 "i! here ‘ mUS ' m ° V ' C01 “' a “'v between the realms 
of hell, hungry spirits, beasts, and fighting demons. 104 

wh °r; thCr 0CCaSi0n, 3 travel *ng companion with whom he had spent the 

toll "An rh SCU r ,ng f S T° US rnat 'i e , rS gr ° aned When he heard the eve ning belk 
“ ’ R .t V u°, X s T iSe L rab,e ,ife! " Such COmmentSa reminiscent of the 
early Buddhist Noble Truth about Suffering," are common in Munan. 

We know little of his trip of Kyoto. Evidently he gave himself over to the 
pursuit of knowledge and learning. It was most likely during this period that he 
acquired his knowledge of Confucianism and of the teachings and rituals of 
ohinto that are so evident in his later writings. Nevertheless, his education was 
fragmented, and although his inclination to Zen grew stronger, he did not take 
up formal Zen practice. He probably remained in Kyoto for a few years, but we 
cannot be sure. By the time he returned home he was in his twenties. It was 
not until 1654, at the advanced age of fifty-one, that he finally abandoned his 
worldly profession and entered monastic life. His preparation for the religious 
life had been long, but biographical data is scarce and uncertain, dealing mainly 
with his interest in Zen. 105 

Munan's spiritual director on the way of Zen was Gudo Toshoku. We do 
not know precisely when he first met the renowned Zen master, but it seems 
their first contact occurred when Munan was still a young man, since Gudo was 
also from Mino and directed a major temple in the area in addition to holding 
a number of posts in Kyoto and directing affairs for the Rinzai school in Edo. 
On his many trips along the Tokaido he usually stayed in Sekigahara. There he 
took a keen interest in the young assistant innkeeper and warm bonds of friendship 
grew up between them. Again, we have no precise dates when all of this took 
place, but it would seem that Munan owed his entire Zen formation, from the 
initial stages right up to enlightenment, to Gudo. 

Under Gudo’s guidance Munan used as a koan one of the enlightenment 
verses of Hui-neng. These verses, it will be remembered, were written for a 
competition to determine who would succeed the Fifth Patriarch and were posted 
on the monastery wall. (Legend has it that Hui-neng himself was illiterate and 
assigned to tread rice in the monastery bam.) The line of the verse that Munan 
concentrated on read: 


From the beginning not one thing exists. 
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We may suppose that Munan was quite advanced in his practice when the master 
charged him with the solution of this koan on nothingness. After many years 
sitting in meditation, he now wrestled day and night with the koan, and not 
without success. The master assured him that he was not far from his goal. 
Verbally and through the gesture of bestowing on Munan the new name of 
Kogai—“beyond time"—Gudo acknowledged the enlightened state of the lay 
disciple. ’ 

Aliof Munan’s biographers relate an episode the historicity of which remains 
an open question. On one of his visits to the outpost of Sekigahara, Gudo was 
not able to find his young disciple anywhere and was told that Munan had 
stepped out. It was at this time that Munan had just taken a fancy to sak<5- his 
drinking was upsetting the other members of the household and causing some 
disturbance in the area. Not at all upset by the situation, Gudo entered the 
house to await his disciple’s return and asked for a bottle of sake to be brought 
to him. When Munan finally came home he was surprised to meet his master 
and even more surprised when the master offered him a drink, which of course 
he accepted. The two Zen friends passed the evening in enjoyable conversation, 
during wh,ch Gudo let his disciple know that he had heard of his recently acquired 

that niohr Unate ^ ^ tHe drink they had shared together 

that night was to be his last. Humiliated but happy, Munan agreed and the 

desDi! , e n a 8 || m0min8 aC !° mpanied hiS maSter not only *e next outpost but, 
despite all urging to the contrary, all the way to Edo. There he received the 

^Tj^CT ic robes and joined Gud6 ' s circle of discipIes mon ' 

. slm P ,e stor y « open to different interpretations. Seen as hagiographical 

Se raTJ'f ^ ^ had inve " ted *« event » a way o^indn ' 

that during theV^neriS ^ ^ u ‘ S life> h is ’ of course > als o possible 
powers of rice wine I S ° Waitin ® at h' s outpost Munan had yielded to the 

Cur^TaT™“ Clear that he broke ** hi* habitual 

the name ofShidO Munan, using cha^teTfrom'the ' hl>t Gud6 , S , aVe hlm 
Shinjinmei ascribed m rh»Tk- jd • i R 7rom the opening verse of the poem 

h ni 

reading munan for the name FU a com Pound was transformed into the 
manuscript, 107 Gudo also desiPnated^^ 60 1'" 8 ™ S disciple with a valuable 

himselfremain long in g ^ “T" ^ ° ud6 did "<* 

separation. Munan in what was to be a permanent 

toricaVevtdence'isscarcta wfmaTa' " “ bu ' bela " d cl °se. While his - 

was foil of hardships and trials Th^unco' tlu s lengthy period in Sekigahara 
renounce worldly .Lons ™ a ap« and repeaKd d ' raands “ 
in his own personal pas, f||f ' a " r s " mons “8gesr a difficult struggle 

"Jr' 1 ' 36 ' »'•>' Asabu district, 

wes the only OhaLa &%£ 
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demanded strict practice of all k:,. a- i 

found in his writings, especially in the^w An .' dea of his st V |e of Zen can be 
Mind, 1670) and Jishoki^On Self-NaturT^Z^^ 5 Sokushinki (On the 
rightly be called a masterpiece. His men J^' N * ilher ° f these works «n 
that of Hakuin to speak of Munan as a “precu™"' ofU7 ^ 

rather in the effective manner in which heT , of L Hakuin - His merit lies 
school. Above all, his final years exemnPf P ron ?° ted / he refo ™ of the Rinzai 
provided his followers with a genuine modlf 3 ^ ^ enlightenment 

Exper^'r 8ra """ atiC b ' 8toing ° f h “ ***** «!»« the c„ re of I* Z,„ 


same o« ££* *° "" Ka ‘ h "’ f! ° f Buddh “ W«i c„ p*** the 

a^eShf;* t n °L kn ° Wn - Mw 


When you penetrate the fundamental origin 
You go beyond all phenomena: 

Who knows the realm beyond all words 

Which the Buddhas and patriarchs could not transmit? 108 


Munan speaks often of his experience of the ineffeble ground of nothingness 

B?ririh amP C ’ h % COr " ments on Chao-chou's answer to the question abouTthe 
Buddha nature of a dog in the first case of the M umonkarv. 


Even though he says “mu” 

He throws up a word-barrier; 

Lose consciousness of mu, 

And you become one with mu. 109 


Mu is the ineffable ground: 


Originally it cannot be taught or learned; 
When you do not know it 
It is unknown; 

When you know it 
It is still unknown. 110 


The aphoristic character of the statements and verses that often follow one 
another somewhat disjointedly in Munan’s works ought not distract us from the 
unifying source of his Zen experience. For all his dependence on various sources, 
he is no syncretist. It is his Zen vision that gives everything its value. More 
particularly, his focal point is the mind. In his own words: 

The wonderful names Buddha, kami, the Heavenly Way, bodhisattva, 
Tathagata are all different expressions for man’s mind. 

In mind there is originally not a single thing. 
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Its function is, above all, compassion, harmony, and artlessness. Before 
a master, it thinks of faithfulness. Before parents, it thinks of filial piety. 
Before family or friends, it thinks of the correct relationship. This is the 
original essence of the mind. It is such a wonderful thing! 111 

Munan did not concern himself with metaphysical speculation in order to 
penetrate to the essence of the original, transcendent Buddha mind or to uncover 
its associations with all of reality. He writes in a poem: 


There are names, 

Such as Buddha, God, or Heavenly Way; 
But they all point to the mind 
Which is nothingness. 

Live always 

With the mind of total nothingness, 

And the evils that come to you 
Will dissipate completely. 1,2 


These passages demonstrate clearly the Buddhist core of Munan's under¬ 
standing of enlightenment. The structure and internal logic that governs his 
writings call for a specialized study. For our purposes here it is important to note 
the urgency with which Munan presses for the proper monastic disposition and 
a corresponding style of life. He admonishes his disciples forthrightly, “If your 
P-ctice of Zen cannot be accomplished successfully, you must return to lay 
life He knew well what people outside of the monastery expected of a Zen 
monk. For him the corruption of so many Buddhist priests was the cause of great 
woe. Again and again he insists on the need to root out all worldly passions, 
o be a Buddhist priest it is not enough merely to shave ones head: 

Even though a man leaves his home and lives simply with his three robes 
and a bowl on a rock under a tree, he still cannot be called a true Buddhist 
priest (shukke). Yet if he does wish earnestly to become a true priest, he 
will realize that he has many desires and is possessed of a body which is 
en owe with eighty-four thousand evils, of which the cardinal five are 
sexua esire, cupidity, birth-and-death, jealousy, and desire for fame. These 
evi s are t e way of the world. They are by no means easy to overcome. 

ay an nig t, by means of enlightenment, you should set yourself to elim* 
mating t em one after another, thus purifying yourself. Enlightenment 
means the original mind. 1M 


Munan counsels the practice of zazen and the koan as a way to wage war 
the panions, since these things cultivate peace of mind. His disciples 
t<x>k h«s advtce to heart and within their relatively small community lived a 
rigorous monastic life aimed solely at attaining enlightenment. 

is t e case wit most of Munan's life, information about his later work 
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guidance and inspiration SefeiS'it ,if “ tyle and he offered words of 
finds many references to personal dialogue t0 h ‘ m ' ln h ‘ S writings one 

circle of his disciples widened manv - 8 ® nd pnvate instructions. As the 
of their own. The needed assistance l P ^ ed the desire to have a monastery 
of Tohoku-ji (around Shibuya) was wmdetL^ 3 ^ 5000 the monastery 
invitation to serve as founding abhor P d ^ unan res olutely refused the 
for the position. But h “ di *^ Dokyo Etan 

a disciple of Gudo accepted the responsibilitv xT™ "\. h ? re , fusa1, ,n the end ’ 
an, constructed in a comer of the rnmnt M ? nan J had a hermitage, Shido- 
customary lifestyle. For ** COnti " ued his 

an.” The name Shido, it will be ""if'^^^ kn °wnas'ModofShido- 
't seems that from quite early on Tohnk ' 3 en bim by ® ud °> and 
Later, in 1673, the helt^a m * 7 " Sh ‘ d ™- 

fowas t^re in 1676 that mU peac^^^S 

the ^n^hag^in'which^he spott^he^onge^period of his n iffeV^certa^ n | a ^d f 

£3sSr* 

time when Buddhism had sunk to a low level in the secular world. Strenphened 

J ' h ' ng0rS °f I " onast *c practice and firm in their own experiences, thdrs was 
an aurhenricdly Zen style of life. Consistent with the severer and singtmind 
edness of their fives, they rejected all external show and would havf nothing 
to do with the honors and luxury with which high-ranking Buddhist dignitaries 

blrh I T’ ' n ; Ud ' ngSOme Zen abb0tS ’ were wont to **deck themselvS! They 
both lived and died in simple hermitages, Zen monks of no rank. 

. , °[, the ™°’ ^[ an s , | festy!e was »mehow more extreme and eccentric. They 

both adhered loyally to the best of the Japanese Rinzai tradition that had begun 
with Nampo Jomyo (1235-1309), earned widespread recognition at Daitoku-ji, 
and in its modem moderate form at Myoshin-ji went on to inspire and direct 
Kinzai into the modem age. Genealogically, Munan and Etan stem from this 
line, though they lived in the country at some remove from the old capital city 
The new direction they took led the way to Hakuin, the greatest figure within 
the Japanese Rinzai school. 

Etan takes his place between Munan and Hakuin, and the most significant 
facts about him will be taken up later in the course of our treatment of Hakuin. 
Here we need only mention the main outlines of his life. Bom of the union of 
a concubine and a samurai in the service of the castle lord of Iiyama in Shinano 
(Nagano), he received his early education in the royal household. Lord Mat- 
sudaira Tadatomo was deeply devoted to Buddhism, and when he received Zen 
monks would introduce them to his young protege. There are numerous stories 
dating from these boyhood years. At fifteen he is said to have experienced en¬ 
lightenment falling down a set of stairs. Three years later, in 1660, he accom- 
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panied the lord of the castle on a trip to Edo, where he visited the hermitage 
of Munan. So impressed was he by the personality of the master that he im¬ 
mediately became his disciple. One year later Munan commemorated the en¬ 
lightenment of his young disciple in a poem, bestowing on him the name Etan. 
On a trip to northeastern Japan Etan visited several monasteries and came to 
know their abbots. He was particularly moved by lectures he heard on the Shu- 
ryogon-gyo , 1,6 in which the characters for his name, Shoju (the Chinese term 
for samadhi), appear. 

After returning to Edo, Etan was warmly received by Munan, who had 
been nurturing the hope that he had finally found a successor. When the question 
of the appointment of a founding abbot for Tdhoku-ji arose, Munan announced 
his refusal so that Etan could take his place. When word of this reached Etan, 
he fled to his home.in Shinano and remained there for some time, only returning 
after another monk had assumed the post. To mature in his enlightenment, he 
continued his practice of Zen and his service of Munan for a while before returning 
for an extended stay in his home province. He staunchly opposed the plans of 
the lord of the castle of liyama to construct a temple tor him. Once again he 
fled, this time to the mountains of Shinano, where he took up residence in the 
hermitage of Shoju-an in the village of Taruzawa. 117 


To his dying day Shoju remained in his hermitage, leading a life of continued 
practice and ascetic rigor for some forty-five years. His mother, who had left 
the world to become a Buddhist nun, joined him there, and the two of them 
outdid each other in their devotion, providing mutual encouragement and se- 
curity. The model for their hermitage was the ninth-century Chinese Zen master 
, en Ts , Un ' SU ^ pn " Chin Sonshuku), an eccentric disciple of Huang-po whose 
self-sacrificing care for his aging mother had become something of a model of 
filial piety in the Zen tradition." 8 One of the best known of the many, often 
egendary, stories that have been passed down about his hermitage is that in 
or er to protect t e village from a pack of wild wolves that had been terrorizing 
tnem, bhoju sac in *a*en for seven nights. 

The one notable event that broke the routine of the long years in the 
hermitage was the visit, in 1708, of Hakuin, who had been introduced toShoju- 
an by the disciple Doju Sokaku (1679-1730) and who spent eight months there 
L 5T C ' An , am ’ able mas ter-disciple relationship developed between Shoju 
hearfhmU rk nd T? “ Hme to bid his farew ell, the old master’s warm 
tranliln Shortl Y before the da Y of departure he 

the depth of his Teaming" * 6 d ° Ctnne ° f ^ Ranks (g0i) ' dem0nsCradng 


According to tradition, Shoju passed 
verses read: 


away sitting in zazen. His parting 


In the frantic hurry [of dying} 

It’s difficult to utter the last word. 

If I were to speak the wordless word, 

I wouldn’t speak, I wouldn’t speak."’ 9 
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THE SOTO SCHOOL 

THE CONSOLATION! OF THE ORGANIZATION 
The damage that Buddhism had siKfair.^ a ■ , . 

ages and that brought about a notable l Unn8 ast p ^ ase °fjapan*s middle 
also provided the context forT ot Weak ' n '"S »" »>« Buddhist schools 
needed as it steppeTinto *et«T m T"°^ “ ,hat Buddhism » ^".l, 
strict regulations*^ the^vemmentwidfoneof^h ^h " *• 

within Buddhism at the time, the Soto^chooUuff ^ f Xp °? XS or ga™ations 

^ ^ C ° ntrarY ’ * SCCUred n0t 3 ^dvan^Tr ItsTxte'maf 


mamtamed good relations with the Tokugawa government. Within &£ the 

Tcom SV nI em WldC V ’ T ith ? e different Pr0vincial administrators (s&mhi) 
commg under the spiritual authority of a central administrator (daisdroku) 

oolitils ofTeV" 8 ^ ° rgan ‘ Zation ^centralization that marked the internal 
poht.cs of the Tokugawa characterized these religious structures. For the Soto 

R h ??‘\ ™ 'nstitunonalization of the most important collection of laws regarding 
Buddhist bodies (Shoshu jiin hmto) brought positive results, despite a few dis¬ 
advantages. Besides the two main traditional monasteries of Eihei-ji and Soji- 
p, three other temples in eastern Japan (kansansetsu) and three temples in Edo 
(oosen-ji, Seisho-ji, Sengaku-ji) came to assume influential roles. 


With its ready adaptability to the bakufu, the organization of the Soto school 
fit right into the Tokugawa shogunate’s system, which was able in turn to make 
good use of the school’s widespread influence over the masses together with its 
readiness to comply with political structures. Among the special services provided 
by the Soto school was the effort it extended to promote popular education. 121 
The many schools attached to Soto temples clearly reflected the Confucian con¬ 
cerns of the government, which in 1666 issued guidelines for the education and 
formation of monks. As part of its efforts to transform Edo into the spiritual 
and intellectual center of the nation, the bakufu extended special support to 
the Soto temples where young monks were receiving what the government con¬ 
sidered a proper education (Kichijo-ji, Seisho-ji, Sengaku-ji). According to the 
bakufu, Buddhism should not restrict itself to folk rituals, which were often 
tainted with magic, but should give solid religious training to monks and future 
priests serving in the rural temples. 

According to the religious laws promulgated at the beginning of the Edo 
period (1615), equal status was given to the two main temples of Soto Zen, 
Eihei-ji and Soji-ji, which had been founded by Dogen and Keizan respectively. 
Between the two temples there was to be no distinction in rank, authority, 
ceremonies, or form of dress; all other Soto temples were made subordinate to 
them. These regulations assured proper order and equality within the broad reach 
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of Soto institutions. At the same time, changes in hierarchical ranking were 
not unusual in the Tokugawa government and were enforced to help prevent 
the formation of political power groups or to keep the influence of religious 
bodies under control. There is no way of knowing for certain whether such 
considerations played a role in the changes instituted in the status of the Soto 
school. During the Tenmei era (1781-1788) an imperial decree established the 
prominence of Eihei-ji as the “general head temple of the Soto school.” 12 2 The 
decree stined up a great deal of animosity, particularly because many felt that 
it disregarded the history of Japanese Soto Zen. At the same time, the decree 
was not in keeping with the actual situation of the Soto school in Japan during 
the Edo period. With its 16,179 branch temples, the Soji-ji line was over ten 
times larger than the 1,370 establishments of Eihei-ji. The conflicts that broke 
out and continued unabated between the two centers are recounted by Japanese 
historians as an unfortunate blemish on the history of Japanese Soto Zen. 123 
The tension and rivalry were to last well into the next age. 

Even where organizational edicts were able to stem widespread abuse, they 
did not suffice to effect the sort of genuine renewal that would get to the roots 
of the problems. Only vigorous, prudent, and spiritually gifted individuals could 
do that and since the middle of the seventeenth century, more and more such 
persons were appearing within the Soto school. This is not to say that we may 
liken this period to the flowering that the Japanese Soto movement experienced 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Soto Zen would not achieve the 
kind of revival that the ingenious Hakuin made possible for Rinzai. 


RESTORATIONAL REFORMS 

S^LiT 8 L the ? t6 masters of the ear, y Edo Period was Man’an Eishu 
Pi; (rU- ’ . * 6 E)Earma Ee,r in the fourteenth generation after Kangan 
Gun (thirteenth century) A good friend of Suzuki Shosan, he sought to raise 

(Y- V t0 3 higher leveL He succeeded «" rebuilding the 

nerS I? ^ K °; h °' Jl , ,n Ujl * To S ether wi * other capable individuals of the 
he lacked 6 rK ^ a fl t0get er conv i nced that a general reform was necessary, but 
(1618—I69fi\ C m , UCnce to carry 11 out ’ Among his students was Gesshu Soko 
school 125 w om we ma Y consider a harbinger of reform within the Soto 

soon afterward. 1 * 0 ^ es shu first entered a Shingon monastery but 

rWstrL A S fr m<i K2 f a 1 d Spent time » rrumber of Zen temples 

HakuhoGentelti (159+-1670) ‘“Te E 1 “ hu ' ^ > olned the disd P les of 

ji. from whom he' recced*; Dhan^^e ,he' mod '' S6 ' 6 ' e ” ple of Daii6 ' 

,H . e 8ifad VoungdiKlple'cha^rh" e7e*« 

his own Japanese school After'fiiX', ra«h mTdM h° n T'”' 0 ' 
of Choen-Ji in Milcawa. a post he held for K* 

^ 0f Da,i5di - ^retired toZenjo-ii in 
U„, where he was to spend h,s declining years i„ an extended period of peace 
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and quiet. Gesshu remained a loval c 

heir. Manzan during the strenuous and trvino^^^ C ° ^ discip,e ' friend - and 
successfully for reform. ^ 8 years ,n which *e latter labored 

Manzan Dohaku ( 1636 - 1714 )'” kf L„ | 

the Edo period, in 1642. when he wa s U 8 '° f SW Zen during 

permission for him to be turned over to dT* S ‘ XyearS ° f age ’ his parents gave 
Of Bingo (present day Hiroshtaa) “™ c f of , a '«”* in the region 

his mother a few years later. About the m”' Vei " hls father d ' ed . followed by 
away and the new abbot took the vnuno ^ “"“V the tem P le ’ s abbot passed 
years Manran followed mach^onts^ ' m ° hlS Wa,d ^ the ***** 
country, bringing him to the Tokupau, • C ? Uent J ourne y s throughout the 
years. In 1651. Over the 

so that Gesshu. who first met the vounT^i Sp ‘^ Ual experienc «, so much 

his state of enligh,e„ m :r:^a P Sd ht Dh^t 1 '' 

entered the Soto school in the line ■ m ? harma he,r - In this way he 

Ws v ziz r ; ^-^“2 

tespee, and ~ » "** 

*e senousness with which Manzan took his Zen experience made him srfe 
all the more under the abuses of the times. In terms of his lofty ideals, the Zen 
o bygone ages was more representative of what Zen should be. His great respect 

Whem h P e fo ar d ° f hiS , Sch “ 1 ' D6gen ' 1 W Win«° ■*»". to the master’s writi^ 

ttsdmnn rtf C ° ns,d ' rable ma f ial »" “igins of Zen. Accord,„g to one 

Ic,^ a L “TS 7“ "c 8 D ? 8e "' S SM * nS1663 wben ha came 

across a passage that for him put the then unhappy state of Zen in dear per- 

spective. In treating the transmission of the mind, Dogen makes the following 

critical observation on erroneous developments within the Chinese schools: 


They call themselves grandchildren of Lin-chi, but they are egoistic and 
dishonest. They study as disciples of a master and ask for his portrait or 
calligraphy of a Dharma saying, which they then use as proof of succession. 
They circle about venerable masteis like dogs begging for Dharma sayings, 
portraits, and the like. They accumulate a collection of these things and 
as they grow older use them to bribe officials to build temples or be appointed 
superiors, even though they have not attained the right of succession through 
a Dharma saying or a portrait of a master. Hungry for fame, they pass on 
the seal of succession to kings, ministers, relatives, and friends without 
themselves having acquired the Dharma. All they are after is fame. What 
a sad sight they make! In this wicked age of mappd evil customs like this 
prevail. Among people like this, none of them so far has ever so much as 
even seen or heard of the way of the Buddhas and patriarchs in their 
dreams. 128 
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Manzan uncovered the same bad custom that Dogen had complained about 
in his time. All too often, succession within Soto temples was not determined 
according to the transmission of mind but by other, dishonest means. After 
reading the Shobogenzo, Manzan resolved to devote all his energies to reinstating 
the old procedure of succession, a project that won the support of his friends. 
He condensed the goal of his reform efforts in two slogans: “the seal of succession 
from one master” ( isshi insho) and “transmission from master to disciple" (shishi 
menju). This latter was also stated in the form “Dharma transmission from mind 
to mind” (menju shihd). The idea behind the first statement clearly is to abolish 
the custom of collecting certificates of enlightenment and going around from 
one master to another. A Zen disciple can properly be the Dharma heir of only 
one master. The internal master-disciple relationship referred to in the second 
statement was described by Dogen in his book Face-to-face Transmission (Men¬ 
ju). 129 Manzan’s reform movement had as its goal the return to this custom of 
the ancients. 

In trying to reinstate the spirit of Dogen into the process of determining 
temple superiors, Manzan won many respectable temples over to his position 
but also aroused opposition from within the Soto school. Although everyone 
agreed in principle with the fundamental idea, there were a variety of inter¬ 
pretations. 1,0 Manzan’s ideas were concrete—the transmission of the Dharma 


is carried out in a ceremony celebrating the master-disciple relationship—and 
laid stress on external form. Since the medieval period, however, another way 
of determining succession had taken over. On this understanding, the inheritance 
of the temple buildings (garan) entailed the passing on of the Dharma. This 
viewpoint was represented by Dokuan Genko (1630-1698), one of the most 
highly respected Zen masters of the time and otherwise a good friend of Man- 
zan. A generation later, this same viewpoint found its main defendant in the 
important scholar Tenkei Denson (1648-1735). 

The controversy was influenced by the connections of Gesshu and Manzan 
with the Obaku school, which inspired a revitalization of Zen in general and 
introduced a modernizing force into Japanese intellectual life, especially into 
t e oto sc ool of Zen. Manzan s opponents aimed their attacks mainly on the 

nu Cm t L at s ^‘fr e< * t ^ e focus away from the central significance of the 
Dharma (the object) and toward the human person (the subject)—a view that 

seems, a rea y in evidence in the traditional formula of the “transmission of 
mind (ishm-aenshin). 

Against all opposition and in the face of intimidating difficulties, Manzan, 
with the aid of his like-minded colleague Baiyu Jikushin (1633-1707), 1,2 suc- 

I l k on 8' c hcrished and carefully prepared project of reform, 

n 1700 the two of them presented a petition to the bakufu in which they proposed 
that new laws be issued controlling succession in Zen temples. 1,5 At first their 
request was rejected but after three years of continued efforts it was accepted. 

anzan a ac leve is goal of the ‘restoration of antiquity,” namely, the 
traditional manner of succession (shuto fukko). The government entrusted the 
direction of the Soto schools in eastern Japan (Kanto) to Manzan and Baiyu. 
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ACADEMIC UNDERTAKINGS 

Manzan an'cfhfs assKtae'made rtf" ' ha ‘ d “ ,rac '' !rtei *e reform efforts of 
center of attention. MaTmnWi '1 T Pa ' naCh 0f,a ‘» n '“ ^ Za " *« 
in order to convince the shogunal eavt*™*™ ^ t0 3PPeal CO D6 8 en ’ s works 
succession. At this same time, the monks'ofFh* *° reSK f e t I he 0,ci customs of 
thirty-fifth abbot, Kozen (d 1693) W( , r< , Elhei 'I'- under the direction of the 

five books of the StonzfwhicT 7 " 8 °" “ 1 new • dhtal of ** ninety- 
(Bfen-krm, also known as rhi ?“" 1 ' p ' i ™ ed , a ' a '« 

Edo period was^enket £L„-2“ TT! ° f ^ w « k d “™« *e 

"nr r? = 

of l , d his enlightenment experience under the direction of Coho Kaion 
, me 0 aigen Soshin, one of the main disciples of Gasan, who was 
Keizan s most eminent Dharma heir. Tenkei served as abbot for a number of 
monastenes, but his heart was in scholarship. Early in his career he withdrew 
to the Yosho-an hermitage in Tettsu to dedicate himself to private study. 

Although Tenkei agreed with Manzan in his profound respect for Dogen 
he was in clear disagreement with him regarding the question of succession. For 
him, the significance of the master-disciple relationship took second place to 
the understanding of the true Dharma given in enlightenment. In his view, 
what is all important is not one’s practice with a master but the attainment of 
enlightenment, which can take place in any number of different ways. The seal 
of enlightenment is one’s self, and the encounter between the self and its “original 
face" takes place in enlightenment. The whole universe is the fountainhead of 
this intuition. Contact with the sun, the moon, and the stars, or with the trees, 
the grass, and the great wide earth can bring one into touch with the self. And 
in the self, one comes to grasp the true Dharma. Certainly this can take place 
through the help of a master, but it is also possible to attain one’s original self 
in the experience. Clearly, Tenkei’s interpretation evinces a profound grasp of 
Zen combined with a metaphysical perspective on what it means to comprehend 
the essence of reality. 1 56 

Most of the Soto masters of the time sided with Manzan’s position. The 
transmission of mind to mind in the master-disciple relationship is a deeply 
rooted belief in the Zen tradition. There was one weakness in this belief, however, 
which in a time of the weakened Dharma was felt in a particularly painful way. 
Where during the Edo period was it possible to find a sufficient number of gen- 
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uine, undeluded masters and disciples who could assure the uncontaminated 
transmission of mind? 

Criticisms leveled against Tenkei Denson’s interpretation were more phil¬ 
ological than metaphysical. As the basis for his commentary, Tenkei had used 
the sixty-volume edition of the Shobogenzo edited by Giun. He was rather free 
in his use of the text and introduced his own changes, leading the disciples of 
Manzan to accuse him of arbitrariness. 137 Scholars lined up on both sides of the 
question. 138 There was no lack of critical replies of Tenkei Denson, one of the 
most incisive of which was the Shobogenzo benbenchu (published in 1766 in two 
volumes) by Tenkei’s contemporary Manjin (or Banjin) Dotan (1698-1775). 
Despite these harsh criticisms from his own school, Tenkei Denson remains one 
of the great scholars of Soto Zen during the Edo period. 

The most productive scholar of the Soto school during the Edo period was 
Menzan Zuihd (1683-1769), 139 who over the course of his long life engaged in 
a wide variety of activities. Bom in Higo (in the district of Kumamoto), he 
entered religious life in a Zen temple on the hundredth day after the death of 
his mother—a decision his father first opposed but later-supported wholeheartedly. 

The year 1703 is especially important in the history of Japanese Soto Zen. 
In that year, in Edo, Menzan first met Manzan Dohaku, who had just received 
the approval of the bakufu government to restore the old process of succession. 
In addition to being committed to the same reform, Menzan found himself 
quite at home m the circle of Manzan’s disciples. This brought him face to face 
with the important decision of whether to remain in the Tokugawa city of Edo, 
where he had just made the acquaintance of Sonno Soeki (1649-1705) H0 and 

rJ? V T** 8 b , y him ' 1703 he opted '° acco "W Soeki to a mon- 
a ery ,n northeastern Japan where authentic Zen was being practiced. During 

spiritual ex’* ^ *>me of the tnost definitive 

wZlESTiP^re death in 1705 left Menran 
rf hliierl d "■ end ht made “P his ® take on one 

do isterTrS , 8 T"' C T*" 5 p0ssibl ' : a thounmd-day period of strict 
S of Wet" ,r a'T,' h f rmi,a8e 07 R6bai ' an in These three 

him the possibiiitv of " ’s’- 3 lm P act on the rest of his life. It taught 

suits Soon after com T"" 'T 8 m °nastic practices with academic pur- 

rvethTdir^'n 2 " ng ' h,S '’T'*" 3 '’’ fat ' he called opon » take 
of HititSu a^ ' re Tv'T"° Kb ' V 2m ^ i in oativo district 

rem H a ; 8 °edf„rl h „t.:l KU v ^ SJST. (h ° f b ‘ 

of an active and contemplative life and cdtiva't'^h 1 " 

discourses. cultivated his affection for lectures and 

After retiring from^hToffice ^fTbtet ofKQ^ m ° St fruitfu ' phaSC ' 

disciple Katsudo Fukan, he constructed for If t0 make r °° m for hiS 
Although he continued to ^ '*”*** ° f Eiftlku ' an - 

writing. The heart of his Iitera"effort is found "k"?" 5 ^ ^ “ 
encyclopedic work, 
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of the philologically and historically imoorta TT' 0 " 3 WOrd ' 3 com P endi um 

five books of Dogen's principal work Im s !!-A l ? len, *“ taken from the ninety- 
of the idea of such a work at the bepinn ^ ^ enzan already conceived 

The manuscript, completed in 1759 isTrnas. * * 0 ^ and ' day o{ reclusion, 
as his life's work. This work was ^ St3nds 

difficult Japanese words from the Shohn^n - , hlne * e '’ ^ ut Menzan also culled 

called Shobogenzo wagosho, completed in 1746 Some^ ?°f er book 

expanded by the renowned lanan^c* u i 1 • years * ater this book was 

detailed Jdy SM %„» “"f'" Bamul the 

Menzan produced in hh fiXl l? °' *? »° ri “ *« 

the S Jap 8 a fr0m s- e - S/ * 5tS|! ' n;5 ” * 8reaI deal ” 

IS reaHys the author of the Shobogenzo monge, a detailed and simplified expla- 

2TbI 8 t WOrk T ib r d t0 Men2an - While ceiStJS 

the Bendowa volume in his lectures, it is scarcely possible that he wouW have 

down^ M lnetY ' f '!. e b00 , kS c ° f the Shdbd S en & ^ Shobogenzo monge was written 
n by Menzan s disciple Fuzan Genshutsu during the An’ei era (1772-1781) 

For some time now it has been commonly accepted that Genshutsu compiled 
his two-volume work, written in Japanese, from notes taken from Menzan's 
lectures. Genshutsu himself expounded all the books of the Shobogenzo in his 
own lectures (1755-1756). His explanations, which breathe the spirit of Menzan 
and make use of the findings of the Shobogenzo shotenroku, most likely formed 
the foundation for the Shobogenzo monge. 

Within the Soto school, Menzan remained faithful to his elder Manzan, 
whom he held in highest esteem. Regarding the central question of the process 
of determining succession, he opposed the views of Tenkei Denson vigorously. 
Another of the most controversial issues of the day had to do with the reform 
of the monastic rule, which Gesshu and Manzan had taken up already at the 
beginning of the Edo period. Besides appealing to Dogen, they also displayed 
an evident sympathy for the Obaku school, which enjoyed considerable influence 
in the early years and stirred the hopes of many reform-minded monks. But 
enthusiasm for this new arrival from Ming China began to decline and opinion 
concerning the new practices and customs laid down by the leaders of the Soto 
school remained divided. Menzan himself felt no affinity to Obaku and remained 
faithful to what he thought were the undiluted teachings of Dogen, devoting 
his energies entirely to rooting out Obaku elements that had crept in. While a 
unified reform of monastic rules did not come about, efforts in this direction 
consumed much of the energy of writers of the time. 

As already mentioned, Gasan, one of the leaders of the Soto school, was 
particularly interested in the dialectic of the Five Ranks (goi). Given the es¬ 
tablished sense of tradition of Soto scholars, they were bound to give great im- 
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portance to the Five Ranks. Shigetsu E’in (1689-1764), 141 of the line of Gasan 
is especially noted for his studies on the Five Ranks. His Funogo henshd goisetsu 
a work reflecting the spirit of Dogen, met with widespread acclaim. Shigetsu 
may be reckoned among the leading scholars of his time. Menzan also took up 
the study of the Five Ranks. The numerous studies on the Five Ranks that the 
Soto school produced during the Edo period are of varying quality. From a higher 
standpoint, Hakuin would bring this Japanese controversy over the Five Ranks 
to an end, as we shall see in the following chapter. 


During the second half of the Edo period, the Soto school accomplished 
much in the way of literary production; we shall not go any further into it here. 
Suffice it to note that this parallels developments in Japan’s wider intellectual 
history at the time. After a generation of important figures, notably from the 
two Confucian schools of Chu Hsi (Jpn., Shu Ki) and Wang Yang-ming (Jpn., 
O Yomei), a kind of positive science began to appear on several fronts Phil¬ 
ological and historical concerns came to the fore and Japanese classical studies 
emerged after the manner of their Chinese counterpart. The Shingon monk 
Keichu (1640-1769) was a noted authority on the classical philology of the 
Man yoshu; Kamo Mabuchi (1697-1769) found the spirit of Yamato in the old 
bnguage of the nonto (Shinto prayers) and the Manydshu poems; the commentary 
on the Kojh by Motoor, Norinaga (1730-1801) was a high-water mark of nativist 
Japanese scholarship. Under the leadership ofTokugawa Mitsukuni (1628-1700) 
the M „o sch ool “' ered a «"»“ “"Standing of Japanese history. Countless 

t | , u e uieruioned, many of them scholars of mediocre quality. 

In geneml, however, the literary efforts of the Soto school-and above all the 

culnira| , c ! Bmate.'° rV Renalssance "— were fitting additions to the overall 
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monastic practices and the nerf Cy , ma< ^ e no distinction between their 

standing of the unity b«w e en tT", ° f ?t' ^ service - *"* -de" 
Mahayana Buddhism and was accented ^ P . r ° fane ’ which was ro °ted in 
by Soto Zen. Soto had fa own tvTof ' n Japan ’ W3S taken for g^ted 

and worldly tendencies of RiJai ' eCulari2atl0n ' different from the aesthetic 

heart and «* ° f * «*■ 

1655^ 142 n u « ersamurai an d Zen monk Suzuki Shosan (l579 

' i ,o ,he ^ K 2; 
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always been conak^^r^TSd^St , “* V " h ' h “ 

r>f 7or. u u , , or 4en ‘ A thou gn he received training in the wav 
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Bom to a samurai family in Okaraki, not far from the castle where Tokugawa 
leyasu was bom, he took part in the battle of Sekigahara in 1600 and later 
distinguished himself in the battle for Osaka Castle (1614-15). After the vie 
torious completion of this last campaign he abandoned his military career and' 
with the approval of Lord leyasu, became a monk. He studied the Vinaya at 
Horyu'ji near Nara under the Shingon monk Genshun but did not enter a Zen 
monastery Instead, he made his abode in hermitages, teaching disciples and 
visitors and struggling for an authentic reform of the Buddhist way of life Al¬ 
though any one of the aspects of Shosan’s life could be examined with'profit 
we shall focus on his contribution to the modem Buddhist notion of one’s calling 
in life, an idea that has bom fruit particularly in Soto circles, 

Shosan’s understanding of Buddhism is permeated by the spirit of Mahayana; 
he is much more interested in religious practice than in metaphysical propositions 
about the identity of nirvana and samsara. In his view of Zen, practice is every 
bit as important as enlightenment. His main concern was that the followers of 
Soto Zen live the spirit of Buddhism and master the life that has been given 
them in this world. The Buddha-Dharma must be lived concretely, m the world. 
His disciples learned from him what it is to attain peace of mind and to contribute 
to the proper ordering of society. It is in this sense that we may understand the 
following exhortation directed to his listeners: 

Nowadays people think that the Buddha-Dharma is of no value unless one 
achieves enlightenment. Not so. The Buddha’s teaching requires that we 
use our mind well and we put it to use here and now. In fact, practice 
means to apply the mind strenuously. The stronger the mind becomes, the 
more one is able use it. Those who apply themselves will have great merit; 
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those who do not have little merit. For example, if one who cannot hold 
ten thousand stones holds a thousand, such a one is superior to one who 
holds only a hundred. One gains merit according to the degree of one’s 
effort. When one gains enlightenment one naturally thinks that this truly 
is the Buddha world. But this is not the case. Those who are of that opinion 
cannot make free use of it. The Buddha world is a special reality. Do not 
covet enlightenment but seek merit through good practice . 141 


Clearly, Shosan respected the Buddha world, but as he states, frilly consistent 
with his practical religious worldview, that world belongs to a “special reality.” 
The same applies, more or less, to enlightenment. He disliked the "expectant 
Zen" (kitai-zen) that was popular at the time and urged Zen students not to 
maintain a conscious desire for enlightenment or await it continually. He much 
preferred the simple Buddhists who went about fulfilling their duties in this 
world. This practical religiosity made him popular among the common people. 
He taught them that if, as devout Buddhists, they see their workaday lives as 
practice and carry out their duties with a joyful heart, they will advance just as 
if they had been spending their time in Zen meditation. There is, therefore, 
htt e difference among the diverse callings in life; they are all meaningfiil because 

rL a rr ,eS are , ac “ vltles of the Buddha. People are to attain Buddhahood 

I t e ' r L WOrk '7 here ' S n ° WOrk that is not the ac t>vity of the Buddha. ” ,<H 
Suzuki Shosan described the work ethic of Buddhism in his first major work, 

Banmmtokuyo (Meritorious Way of Life for All).' 45 In line with the times he 

cham TheT! f °k C ,' aSSeS ° f ^V-samurai, farmer, artisan, and met- 
™ w ° rk of , ea ^ h ^lass is said to be valuable inasmuch as human beings 

Buddha; 0 ^ *** * 6 Buddha nature; therefore every act is the work of the 
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fering will be 
dhahood? 


our lot in future existences. What 


can we do to attain Bud- 


Shosan answered: 


Working the land is Buddhist nrarrir* if 

work be lowly. If you are strong and A^ m * Mion is bad - *> will your 
bodhisattva. It is a mistake to Iona f e . V ° Ut ’ tben yours is die work of a 
future life. Those who wish truly toatm 'Hu ^ f ° r happiness in a 
body and mind. Those who seek afte i Buddhah , ood wil1 discipline their 
future life will not achieve Bulat^ 6 ** f ° r happi " e * * a 

you work with bitter suffering in the^ th 1 ° J Usands Mfws. Now as 
mattock, and sickle, consider therank thicketf ^ USing P '° W ’ 

one zzxr: Dig ,hem * » d -ee.1»es 

Bn, when , rain ^ Z y 7„d S £ 1 Wv ' 
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Iabor^ e ^far^^w'^e^e^rts C ^artl^ , bc^' a ^tr arS d^ ere f" *“ «*"«» 

freely undertakes for the welfore SitSK Whfn fa" 
m their hearts the attitude of a bodhisattva. their work^ the Sds ^saidm 
be in no way inferior to practice in a temple. Hard and painful as the 1 ^ 

atTva^This k bI d"f be r thC I 5 "" 1 ' Buddha ' fruits as do the efforts ofabodhis” 
a mono “ ° 7 re,l8,OUsly grounde d vocational ethic can be found already 
mong the Chinese Zen masters of the Pang period. In Tokugawa Japan, such 

When Hm° U W f d 3Ve SpeC,a ‘ meaning for the suffering and needy rural population 
When times of drought or heavy taxes oppressed the farmers and threatened to 
precipitate peasant revolts, the Soto monks, who were always close to the peop e 

and who took part in the social movements of the time, offered the OeoOle 
practical assistance. F F 


The same advice that Shosan gave to the formers he also offered to the 
artisans. But when it came to formulating a Buddhist ethic for the merchants 
he ran into special difficulties. Nonetheless, he may be considered the first 
Buddhist in modem times to have succeeded in this line. w Although regarded 
disdainfully at the start of the Edo period, the merchant’s profession grew vig¬ 
orously and stood in need of its own spiritual direction. It was necessary to show 
the merchants how they could carry on successfully with their business without 
falling prey to greed and without having to forfeit the quest for higher, spiritual 
realities. As capable businessmen they are to work to increase their holdings 
but as Buddhists they are not to cling to their profits. Reconciling these two 
attitudes was no easy matter. To do so, Shosan made use of the distinction 
common in the Buddhist philosophy of ancient India between "pure” and "im¬ 
pure” (sasrava'cmasrava; Jpn., muro-uro) things (dharma) and applied it to the 
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business world as a distinction between “profits with clinging” and “profits without 
clinging.” 150 Nothing runs more counter to the spirit of Buddhism than craving 
for and then clinging to possessions, be they material or spiritual. Accordingly, 
those engaged in buying and selling must not allow themselves to be waylaid 
by self-serving desires. Their success in business must, in the final analysis, serve 
the common good. 

A merchant once asked Shosan for advice: 


Though I am fortunate to have been given the opportunity to be born into 
the world of human beings, I find myself, insofar as 1 go about this pitiful 
profession, constantly thinking about profits. It truly saddens me that I 
cannot strive for enlightenment. Teach me the proper skill in means (Skt., 
upaya; Jpn., hoben)! 

Shosan replied: 


Those in the business world must first of all cultivate a mind for increasing 
profits. This attitude means nothing less than turning one’s life over to the 
way of heaven. If, in the coutse of your trading, you abandon all attachments 
and put away greed, the heavens will protect you and the gods will favor 
you with a prosperous life; you will excel in making profits and be so filled 
with prosperity that you will look down upon the chief men of great |he- 
redttaiyl wealth. Evening will go well for you. But those who make private 
feints their exclusive concern and. making distinctions between themselves 
and others, ge, ahead” of these others with [only] a mind to their own 
,v™T ^ ' ? ' he C “ rSC a heaven ’ Th'* calamities will multiply! 

SS '” th ' m ■ • • and in " othi "8 «*» Aeir expectations £ 


the lxginninH*of 0 the 1 morf UenCe ' ha ' Su! “ ki Sh&an had ,n the S* 6 * h °° [ « 
cational ethics as the aSC> ^ can conc ^ u de that his teachings on vo 
^r,t, ,he venLIl I W ' rePa T d ° n ,hra * h Z '"’ ^d a widespread 
religiosity that grew ud am ^ perioc ^' As a resu h> the popular 

principles sS lI d ' d Wamfor rel «i°usly grounded ethical 

.the “si s'r h * s*-, ■ 

are very much part of the SotoKhod. 6 ^ " h ' S S ' mP ' WaV life Sti " 


the *rs^f the^-monk Si^Mkifa?^!^" T ^ ’’“'"f d 

him by his master signify “good" fad) an H “ k? c ,^ aracters of the name given 
of goodness that poured forth fi™ his Jan ' abundan “ 

His other name, Daigu, self-bestowed ml “J?®? d “ ring h,s llfe as a hermit. 

child and the saint, of the fool and thi wteman' 8 bT T the J peC ' al folIy of the 

beneath his highly artistic Doetrv hu • ? ^neath surface appearances— 

mgniy artistic poetry, his simple, cordial way of dealing with his 
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he’htaSft* Set ab! la8 ' ' hildren -' l “ re by a tfepth that 

ac * it* 

ShiyD in nearby Jirodo. At Koshe ji he ° j l ^° n ^ uclan scholar Omori 
Oenjo Hatyo. One of .he hS h rfl"' V 0 ""' fwm *' » bb “' 
the Soto abbot Dalnln Koteen who h T" forma,lon the ™' of 
the hospitality of his school’s m ’ h °," 3 ec,ure tri P and “ho accepted 

confirmed h.s enhghtenment. The certificate reads as follows: 

To Ryokan, good as foolish, who walks the broadest way 
So free and so untrammeled, none can truly fathom him, 
grant this certificate with a stick of mountain wood. 

Everywhere he will find quiet rest as inside the walls. 1 ” 

However highly Kokusen held his disciple in esteem, he was not in the end 
able to get to the bottom of him. 

w/ l After Kokusen ’ s death in 179I > Ryokan left Tamashima to begin his travels. 
We have no precise information as to where he went, but we do know that his 
journey brought him considerable hardship. His mother had died already in 
1783, but when his father committed suicide in 1795, Ryokan rushed to Kyoto 
to attend the funeral services. Soon after, he returned home to Echigo. Meantime, 
his brother was having a hard time as mayor of Izumozaki. At the end of a long 
search he came upon the really poor hermitage of Gogo-an on the western slopes 
of the Mount Ku-jami not far from the Shingon Temple of Kokujo-ji. After 
staying there for a time, he made it his permanent residence. 

Ryokan’s twenty years in Gogo-an, from 1797 to 1817, represent both the 
middle period of his life and its high point. Far removed from both the monastic 
community of his school and from worldly concerns, he led a hermit’s life in 
great poverty and solitude. His was also a characteristically religious life lived 
in obedience to the monastic rule. He begged for his meals with his beggar’s 
bowl 1 ” and practiced meditation. At the same time, he produced an important 
body of poetry in which he expressed the feelings that flowed through him during 
the long nights he passed in those rugged natural surroundings. In all, we have 
some fourteen hundred of his poems, including about ninety longer poems, four 
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hundred Chinese poems, and a smaller number of Japanese epigrams (haikai or 
haiku). Most of his Japanese poems were composed in the classical form of the 
short verse (tanka) or Japanese lyric (waka) in five lines of thirty-one syllables 
(5,7,5,7,7), many of them in the style of the oldest Japanese collection of songs, 
the Man'yoshu. Several of his Japanese compositions also show traces of the 
influence of the later collections Kokinshu and Shinkokinshu, as well as of Dogen’s 


poetry 


Ryokan’s parental home was graced with the air of music. His father I’nan 157 
showed considerable poetic talents and his brothers and sisters all had a strong 
interest in literature. Given his own genuine poetic gifts, it comes as no surprise 
to find Ryokan holding a place in the history of Japanese poetry. Japanese literary 
history lists him among the poets of the Man’yoshu renaissance, and while it is 
true that he himself was particularly taken by this style of composition, it 
is hard to categorize him in any particular school. 158 The Man'yoshu renaissance 
during the Tokugawa period begins with Kamo Mabuchi (1697-1769), the master 
from Agatai whose return to Japanese antiquity opened the way to a renewal 
of the lyrical arts. 159 As the Japanese literary scholar Hisamatsu Sen’ichi observes, 
what took place in this movement was “not literally a return to the ancients 
but a revitalization of the simple, pure spirit of ancient times.”' 60 Hisamatsu 
distinguishes four phases of the movement: “first, ... a desire to return to the 
ancients; second, academic research into the world of the ancients; third, efforts 
to express the discovered heritage of the ancients in spirituality and in artistic 
form; finally, an authentic experience of the spirit of ancient times. ” 161 He locates 
Mabuch. in the third phase, and as representative of the last and highest stage 
he names the poet Ide (or Tachibana) Akemi (1812-1868) and the Soto monk 
Ryokan. Like Mabuchi Ryokan was able to break free of the established patterns 
o poetic orm, ut he surpassed the “master of Agatai" in spontaneity and 
ingenuousness. Ryokan’s strongest and most direct contact with the Man'yoshu 
school was through Mabuchi’s disciple Omura Mitsue (1753-1816), who visited 
him and exchanged views in his hermitage in 1801. At his departure, Ryokan 

“ * for *** *hich he bade his friend to tarry a while longer 
since it had begun to drizzle outside. 163 

ofChiJr?" ^777 Tokugawa period was influenced by an influx 
his own inne^WI W ^ a y °^ an to °^ an< * use d to his advantage. In expressing 
In many wavs a d'X T , exp< " riences ’ he preferred the Chinese poetic style. 
“nipht and !n i'r / » k ^7 7*" over his Chinese texts, which speak of 
senL servl ^ M Wkh his dee P es < flings ... and in a certain 

JaZese ^ Tu whereaS ’ ac «”ding to Japanese authors, his 

wES I T* , S SUrfaCe Self ' 164 “° ne sh ould not forget that 
tude. "' 65 ’ P C " m ° nk dwd,ed an in «nitude of darkness and soli- 

material and “reflU^ 6 " 18 contain a good deal of autobiographical 

Xde that It , mner C ° nCemS ° f his beginning with the 

of sickness to auief 0005 ^ COmpanion ~ from the painful, oppressive aloneness 
sickness, to qniet res, 6 n at ,on, ,o expansive happiness. His spirited contact 
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LnirtifatTy'Ells.'' 0 "' mUCh IO 3lIeviate his lowliness, but they 

relatively young j t ?° k SicL He was sti11 

change his residence in 1817, relocatine his W [ th ° d age forced him to 
near the Shinto shrine of Otogo. Durin/the r H “ *5* f °° C ° f Mount Kugami 
little of his previous way of life His rwr' 60 s P ent c b ere be changed 

As he wrote at the ti™ aCt ' V,,y showed *« <* *pJL 


Who can call my poems poems? 
My poems are not poems 
And only those who know that 
Can speak them with me. 167 


my poems are not poems 


by^mrt^aTb b T^ 

help his reputation as L artSthe wS 

despondence with ft,ends, the Zen spirit of his artistry fads clear exp^ion 

fnrJr h- the mTOt part ’ ^ okzn was ™st fully himself when he was able to 
forget himself, and this he was able to achieve at play with children. He felt 
best when surrounded by a circle of little ones. This aspect of his life, more than 
anything other, won him a place of affection in the hearts of his fellow Japanese 
that continues to this present day. The enlightened Zen monk who plays hide- 
and-seek with children and hides behind the light, who unabashedly enjoys it 
as they keep him waiting, who plays ball with them enthusiastically—this is the 
monk who has become a permanent and indescribably popular part of the folk 
tradition of Japan. The secret of Ryokan’s ability to delight in children's 
games was to be found in the experience of Zen that enabled him to forget 
himself^ totally. Playing ball with children “was for him the highest form of 


As his declining health made it increasingly difficult for him to remain in 
his hut, in 1826 he accepted the invitation of his friend Kimura Motoemon, 
who placed at his disposal an annex of his house in Shimazaki (in the region 
of Niigata). In 1828 the northern coast of Japan was devastated by storms— 
first floods and then in November a powerful earthquake that claimed more 
than a thousand lives. On that occasion, Ryokan composed the following verses, 
still widely cited today, which teach a letting go of one’s life come what may: 


When you meet with misfortune, 
it is good to meet with misfortune. 

When you die, 
it is good to die. 

This is the wonderful way 
of escaping misfortune. 170 
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His last years were brightened by his meeting with Teishin (b. 1798), the daughter 
of a lower class samurai. She had been given in marriage at the age of seventeen, 
but after the premature death of her husband she became a nun and lived in 
the village temple. When Ryokan first met her she was twenty-nine and he 
sixty-nine. A warm master-disciple relationship grew up between them, which 
they expressed by writing poems for each other. 171 Out of her respect and love 
for Ryokan, Teishan cared for him in his final illness and later collected his 
poems in an anthology entitled Dew-drops on a Lotus Leaf. 

In our own day Ryokan has once again began to attract attention on many 
sides. A more careful study of his work shows the close connection between his 
thought and feelings and the worldview of Dogen. While he does not exhibit 
the religious depth, much less the intellectual acumen, of the patriarch of Soto, 
he certainly belongs among Dogen’s spiritual heirs. We have yet to hear the 
final word on the significance of Ryokan’s accomplishments. 

The foregoing overview of the Zen schools of the Tokugawa period has embraced 
an unexpectedly large number of interesting events and important personalities, 
a fact that may seem somewhat surprising in view of the intellectual stagnation 
that accompanied the tight system of controls throughout this rather ill-reputed 
period. Thanks above all to the research of Japanese scholars over the last decades, 
the importance of this era is now beyond doubt. Concentration on internal 
matters called forth previously inactive strengths among the people and wrought 
change and renewal in a number of areas. The astonishingly rapid and widely 
effective reopening of the country at the beginning of the Meiji period may be 
attributed in large measure to the long period of incubation during which Japan 
was cut off from the outside world. In any case, this is the historical and in¬ 
tellectual context in which all the events of the Zen schools need to be placed. 
Strongly grounded in a centuries-old tradition reaching back to China, Zen not 
only succeeded in sinking roots deep into the soil through a process of radical 
Japanization, but was also able to interact with the major events of the time 
an t ere by make a significant contribution to a turning point in Japan’s in¬ 
tellectual history. The dynamic nature of the events described in this chapter 
may seem to pale in comparison with the overall sweep of this period, but they 
c ear y ong to the flow of events that ushered in the modem period. Zen 
history at this time was dominated by the figure of Hakuin, who brought about 
an organic restructuring of Zen that in turn led to a fundamental internal renewal. 
This shall be the matter of the next chapter. 


AN EXCURSUS ON BASHO AND ZEN’S LOVE OF NATURE 

P ° et ' S fiI,ed With the s P' rit of Zen - Although Matsuo Basho 
.... ^ ^was not a Zen monk, he was strongly influenced by Zen. 175 1° 

is lograp y, asho s encounter with Zen comes relatively late—significantly* 
at the turning point when his poetry took on a new and unique style that was 
expressed in the haikai or haiku and that brought the last period of his life to its 
richest maturity. 
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In Basho's haiku Zen u , 

not mean that the haiku is an exclu^° S | P ^ CCt P ° et ‘ C ex P ression - This does 

theater, the does n« LC * , V f** ^ Lik ' *' N ° h 

of the tmiku begat, with the "iS ^ exclusively to Zen. The evolution 

(1421-1502) had helped Luto/d^v IT'S' ,he ^ ■**' &W 
shape during the Edo period in rhe rh v r ^ e fiddle ages and took clearer 
(hokku) assumed anindSSdS^ U ^ *“5* 35 the first 

forging the haiku into a respectable poetic form In k’^ ? relat,ve| y eas V time 
rather closely to the pattern set by Teitoku ” ^ V Bash ° StUck 

HSS 

and* rifles^’ <kaX, ^ashbtvandered around aTmlessly^n^KyoK) 

and rhe surrounding areas until at last he decided to devote himself to the art 

KigirTbut C ” iTIT!?* ^ I* 3,50 Studied for 3 short time with Kitamura 
Kigm but once he had made the acquaintance of Nishiyama Soin, the founder 

o the Danrin school of the haiku, he joined the new teacher and received a 
literary education at his hands. Having quickly mastered the technique of the 
Uanrin school, he made a number of contributions to the school's collection 
which it must be said, however, are of inferior quality. At the time he bore the 
artistic name of Tosei. 


Basho’s real poetic productivity began when he moved to Edo (1672), where, 
since he could find no other fitting occupation, he settled down as a haiku teacher,' 
opened a school, and gathered a circle of students. These early years were filled 
with searching and hardships. Finally, he made his breakthrough to a new creative 
poetic form. He was thirty-five when he wrote his first haiku of real merit. He 
won broad recognition through this nature poem, which foreshadows the style 
of his mature lyricism: 


kare-eda ni On a withered branch 

karasu mo tomarikeri A crow is perched— 
aki no kure. Autumn evening. 176 

With growing self-confidence, he was able to fill the sparse, rigid seventeen- 
syllable form with the soul of authentic, inner experience. In 1680 he moved 
his residence to the Fukagawa section of the city, where his well-to-do disciple 
Sampu had built him a poet’s hermitage. Since it was right next to a banana 
tree, he called his new home Basho-an (“Banana-tree Hermitage”) and gave 
himself the poet’s name of Basho. At this time, he began to feel the need to 
learn more about Zen and soon took up a study of Zen teachings and the practice 
of Zen meditation with the Rinzai master Butcho in Kompon-ji in Kashima. 177 
We do not know just how much progress he made on the path toward enlight- 
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enment during the brief period of about one year that he spent with the master. 
There can be little doubt, however, that he had a natural openness toward Zen 
and that his mind was able to deeply grasp essential elements of the Zen way. 

The great accomplishments that were to bring Basho the poet's laurel took 
place during the last decades of his life. Basho spent much of this period traveling 
around the country. The image that has been passed down is that of a small 
man, prematurely aging, with traveler’s staff in hand. In autumn of 1684 he set 
out for his first trip, first to his birthplace of Ueno, then by way of Nagoya to 
Nara, Ogaki, and Kyoto. He returned to Edo in the summer of 1685. His diary, 
Nozarashi kiko (also called Kasshi ginko, after the Kasshi period), takes its title 
from the first lines of its first haiku "Nozarashi wo” (literally, “In a field of bones 
exposed to the weather") and testifies to the poet’s free, creative spirit. His 
journey endowed him with a healthy inner freedom and a confirmation of his 
poetic calling. 

Two peaceful, productive years in Edo followed (1685-1687), and then in 
quick succession, two journeys—one in autumn of 1687 to the Kashima shrine, 
and the other, in the same year, by way of Suma, Akashi to Sarashina in the 
Japanese alps, where he was to have his vision of the autumn moon, now famous 
in poetic tradition. 178 Both journeys bore fruit—the first in the Kashima kiko, 
the second in two diary reports: the Oi no kobumi (also called Yoshino kiko or 
Udatsu kiko) and the Sarashina kiko. His most profitable travel was to the under¬ 
developed north in late spring of 1689. He began with a trip to Nikko and from 
there went on to Sendai and Matsushima, then back to Hiraizumi, the north¬ 
ernmost point that Buddhism had reached during the Heian period, and finally 
came to the east coast. His return took him along the Japan Sea and then, on 
a broadly curving path, back to Kyoto. He was gone for 156 days and had covered 
»me 2,000 kilometers. The title of his travelog, Oku no hosomichi ("The Narrow 
,J 1 ’ r ^[ ers t0 t ^ le northeastern provinces of Japan, while the expression 
o « c ands ) symbolizes the depths of his experience during the journey, 
e epitome o is poetic achievements, this work is distinguished by the mas- 

mixture o fight, picturesque prose in the haiku style (haibun) with inter¬ 
spersed, structured three-liners. 

Basho then spent two years in Kyoto (1689-1691). The travels that he 
undertook during this time to Genjuan on Lake Biwa and to Rakushisha (Saga) 
took on literary form in the Genjuanki (1690) and the Saga nikki (1691). After 

hi! ^7 J ° m a *! l C k* un< * himself in the grip of depression. Despite 
our f*,? T ° Ca i th ' ° nce a ® ain to °k U P his traveler’s staff and set 
Z ( ZfirW m l and L 0fKvashQ 0694). He fell seriously ill in Osaka and 
“,7;;, ble ;° Ca 7 | out L his P^s. His last haiku, in which he bade farewell 
0 sei) to this beautiful, ephemeral world, reads as follows: 

Tabi ni yande Sick from the journey 

Chasing on the dry field 
Dreams go round 


yume wa kareno wo 
kake-meguru 


Zen's Ue ofWe « , 0 unique expression |n Bash6 . s The 

poet is in love with nature and with humanity, but a humanity seen in relation 
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reference to nature, and that oullt h Most . of his P<*™ make some 
tha, in every fafe, th , 

way would Basho allow himself to be rnnf Tu^ ° r , 3t eaSt im P lied - In no 
unicy with nature. Hi, ’ ”? m '“' But he <" 

poetry known as fuga. What he has m P i ° ? tra< ^ ltlona * Japanese style of 

a^ic power of'the /ii abo hh I T-™ “* 

human being. He speaks of himself a < i - ° con ^ M i°n as a poet and as a 

(fOraich ffh'tnseifas^a monkin a robe fluttering in the bteet, 

tim« “ ,m i tet * ^ h,s ^ 

he must excel in it While rk- 8 I** 5 ' 3t 0t ^ er times ^ again that 

he rrferl ( W , this struggle went on, his mind was restless If 

he tried for a time to make progress in the world, his poetry st<Sd in ihe 

way. If for a time he applied himself to study in order to illumine his own 

llSevimen? S b Wi “ Fi " a " V he «“ P*™** void of 

achievement. So he attached himself to this one line [of fuga] What 

vers« 0 /r!nt) t0 S eXP h- SS Jap3neS , e S ° ng (wtka) ' S6gi in the linked 

rhZ l ’ SCSShU 'j L Pamtmg ’ and Rik y Q in the tea ceremony-all 
these ways are permeated by one single thing. 

Those who comprehend fuga follow nature and befriend the four seasons. 

In whatever they see, they behold the flower. In whatever they think, they 

think the moon. Those to whom a form is not a flower are barbarians 

I hose whose thoughts are not the moon are like animals. Depart from 

barbarism and leave the beast behind. Follow nature and return to nature! 179 


Of the names mentioned by Basho as his forerunners, only the last two are 
Zen disciples in the full sense. Saigyo (1118-1190) had lived as an itinerant 
monk and poet in closest contact with nature before the arrival of Zen to Japan 
Several centuries later the poet-monk Sogi (H21-1502) of the Tendai school 
followed in his footsteps. More than any other artist, Sesshu is spiritually akin 
to Basho. Both comprehend nature from within; both instinctively respond to 
the rhythm of life in the changes of the moon and repeatedly find the appropriate 
term for this pulsation in their art. Basho is sensitive to and fond of the dis¬ 
tinctiveness of the seasons. He sings of the splendor of the morning and of 
flowers in the spring. But in the Land of the Rising Sun, where the cherry 
blossoms fade after only a few days, no season speaks so forcefully to the heart 
as autumn, whose dying beauty is transfigured by the glow of eternity. But not 
even autumn can break the spirit of the follower of Zen. Death and birth alike 
belong to the life that comes from nature and is reabsorbed by nature. In many 
songs Bashd develops variations on the motif of the autumn wind. When he 
mourns the death of his young poet friend Issho, the autumn wind breathes the 
pure sorrow of death: 


Tsuka mo ugoke Shake, oh grave! 
waga nakigoe wa My wailing voice— 
aki no kaze The autumn wind. 180 
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In the mute image of the dry leafless boughs, in the melodious whining of 
the wind, in the first wave of cold that makes the body shiver, autumn breathes 
loneliness into the soul, which the poet experiences as he describes it: 

Mono ieba If I but speak 

kuchibiru samushi My cold lips tremble— 
aki no kaze The autumn wind. 181 


White is the color of emptiness and solitude. The poet sees the white of 
the cliffs, and in an unusual transmutation attributes the whiteness to the autumn 
wind: 

Ishiyama no White shines the stone 

ishi yori shiroshi Of the mountain rock; whiter yet 

aki no kaze. The autumn wind. 182 


Loneliness is the sentiment in which the soul touches the Absolute. Zen 
practices the loneliness and silence of emptiness in long, somber hours of med¬ 
itation. Basho, who had passed through the hard school of practice, carried this 
silence within him and attuned his ear to the deepest ground of nature, where 
all sounds sink into stillness and heighten the awesomeness of the silence. In 
his travel book Oku no hosomichi he tells how one day on his wanderings he 
encountered a perfect silence in nature. It was then that he composed his most 
beautiful song on silence, which he introduced with the following lines: 


In the district of Yamagata is located a mountain temple named Ryushaku- 
jt, which was founded by Jikaku Daishi, and is an unusually pure and quiet 
p ace. . We ascended to the temple hall on the mountain. Rock towers 

cnvM r ^ C '• K in ? S 3n ° a ^ S are P r ‘ meva *> earth and stones are ancient and 
covered with slippery moss. The sliding doors of the rock-based temple 

the WCre C ° Sed ' N0t 3 S ° Und COuld be heard - We wandered through 
Buddha ^rrl'T ° Ver tbe Moulders, and worshiped before the sacred 

£* ZTi gI ° noUS and the r—" 


Shizukosa ya 
iwa ni shimiiru 
semi no koe 


Only silence alone— 

Into the rocky cliff penetrates 
The sound of the cicada. 


motion of life is no hindrance to one'VT* th « tranquility of nature. The 

silence. “Stillness in motion, motion in^ltoT’.' ^ ^ hei ^ tens tb * inner 
that Zen has made its own. Basho ° riemal 

enters into its motion. In his heart h* h ? Sl ence ° f nature even 35 he 

On his journeys he experiences the uncertaimy oTfeT f ° r ^ T* ^ d 
exertions, yet without the wild snirit ^ f f ‘ SUrv,ves ,tS dangerS 3nd 

Jj -»* transpires, bTZ ^ £127, ^ T” ^T'"' 

» m Th «X J t P " e8rma,i0 "' without beginning or end, from 

mewhere ro somewhere, m keepmg with the Buddhist doctrine of the Middle 
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Way that moves back and forth benv«»„ iw 

and the transient. All nature is on the ^ n °" being ’ ^tween the eternal 

Should not humans join it in this wanrle Ve, s ^ an ^ moon ' winds and clouds. 
Oku no hosomichi: wandenng? Thus he begins his famous book 

Sun and moon are eternal wanderers So aUo d« 

old age^grasps^the ^o^f? ** Sh * ^^proaTS 

a^e. .n 8 - * 

p5Ss»SS£S2=s 

in the water is reminiscent of the human mind). In every particle of dust L 
fmds the universe. In the frog, the cuckoo, and the sparrow, in the chirping 
cicada and in the nightingale that soils the rice cakes on the veranda-in a» 

a K k6an S, « Th fe f ^ Bash6 ' s most famous W" as 

a koan. The frog, who with a plunge into the pond vivifies the universe 

discloses the final meaning of reality. “What is life other than a noise that breab 

the silence, a noise of foolish origin and soon to pass?” That is Gunderts inter- 

preration of these famous seventeen syllables: 


Furuike ya 
kawazu tobikomu 
mizu no oto 


The old pond, ah! 

A frog jumps in: 

The water’s sound. 184 


Basho is one of the greatest lyric poets of all times. Because of the intimate 
bonds of lyric poetry with language, Basho’s verses can hardly be appreciated 
without an adequate knowledge of Japanese. The charm of his humanity comes 
through in many simple poems that brighten the happenings of everyday life. 
His is the innocent eye of the child. He loves children as he loves flowers: 


Ko ru aku to 
mosu hito ni wa 
hana mo nashi 


For one who says 
"I am tired of children,” 
There are no flowers. 185 


Though of a thoroughly religious nature, Basho shows little interest in dif¬ 
ferent varieties of Buddhist doctrine: 


Tsukikage ya 
shimon shishii mo 
tada hitotsu 


The light of the moon! 

Four the gates and four the sects, 
And yet only one. 186 


His religiosity is bound to nature. No exuberant passion explodes in his 
lines. Humanity’s involvement with history remains outside the scope of his 
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vision. The human person Basho is completely immersed in the contemplation 
of nature and is one with cosmic life. The constrictions imposed on his poetic 
utterances are conditioned by his worldview. Human life is not a one-time 
irrepeatable event; rather it is a moment in the course of nature. 187 

Given the keen appreciation of nature of the Japanese, Zen was able here 
to take on a new and highly artistic poetic expression, nowhere more perfectly 
articulated than by Basho. Whether he is to be called a “nature poet” depends 
on what one understands by those words. 188 It makes no real difference whether, 
with Suzuki, one considers Basho a "most passionate lover of nature” or, with 
Hoover, a poet “full of all the detached reverence and affection of Zen.” 189 From 
the perspective of intellectual history, it is important that Basho gave clear 
expression to Taoist elements, which, as in Chinese Ch’an, play no small role 
in Japanese Zen. 190 From common Taoist roots there arose in Japan a variety 
of expressions that, though different in form, were essentially related. Yoshida 
Shoin (1830-1859), the noble educator who was schooled in Confucianism 
and prepared the way for the Meiji Restoration, drew strength in his last hours 
from a turning back to nature; from his prison cell he wrote: “However peo- 

ple rfi* 1 givC myself up CO nature - 1 do noc desire death. I do not refuse 
death. The pioneer of the Kokugaku school, Kamo Mabuchi (1697-1769) 
who devoted himself energetically to the renewal of Shinto, sees in the “har¬ 
mony with heaven and earth" the highest ideal of life, which is to be accom¬ 
plished in conformity to the spontaneous working of nature “of itself.” 192 
The widely read modem novelist Natsume Soseki can also be considered a 
° f aCSthetic ^turalism. I9J Zen is not the only element, nor 
dtrouvh M n ,mary ° ne ’ ,r sp ° nsib,e for the naturalistic trend that runs 
^ faoanesiIflW but * b <*rs strong affinities to the in¬ 
deed roots in t ^ ^ Th ‘ S h . why k was P 055 ^ for Zen to strike 

rich artistic tradition* 0 * ** aUianCe With the Japanese spirit, a 


Tsuji Zennosuke^ N^hor^bukkydshi voM ro'wSfi 1 P ' 123 ' S “ ab< 

3 of Nihon bukkydshi, ed. by Ienaea Sah!’- 6 ' Haku8en YQsen - chap. 2 of vol 

PP- 92-94; Imaeda Aishin, Zn no refei'pp 21 T 2 T 3nd KeishitSU Taisei 

Jt 9. % t^ tl08BPl " , “ ***>«*’ P- 860. &e aiso Tsuji, Nita buttydsbi, 
43Wl 0 L F !ibfeK.7^ *' *’“-»« ehtoniole, *e Zeu Dust, pp. 

1 IT ’Z tm * "“*• N *°" **** vol- 9, p. 299ff. 

the hands of Yin-y'oan,’ s« MtaamoroRyT^ ^ 'T mxnc that Tao ' chc teceived at 
on Tetsugen, pp. I0MF (heteafte, abbtldaSt Teo^trlt ^ 
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See the brief biographies in FI i i 
Japanese Buddhist histories generally pij^' \ P ' 3 , 0b ’ and 2en M« daijiien H, 1271 . 
of Tsuji Zennosuke and Ui Hakuju h,m det " Ied treatment - especially the works 
?• See Tsuji. Nihon bukkydshi, vol. 9. p . 32i . 

8. See the entry “Itsunen” in El vol i „ l T 

p. 286. I-jan was the third abbot of Kofuku-jL 35?a ' bi TSU, '‘ M7l °" buU 0*H' vol. 9, 

9. Tsuji, Nihon bukkydshi, vol. 9, pp. 319 I 20 . 

“ and Rinza ‘ mo ^ The enthusiasm 

25. A commentary appeaR^thel ^ ^ ^ vol. 9, PP . 322- 

Ryukei, who became a disciple of Yin v^nT" h ^ J eUUgen goroku - PP- 63ff - On 
see pp. 77, 84, 88. V t08ether Wlth some other Japanese monks. 

12 . See Tetsugen goroku, p. 65. 

13. See Tsuji, Nihon bukkydshi, vol. 9, p. 322 

M. He managed ,he office of AM. See Teongm ^ p , 

5. For the wording of the letter. *e Tsuji. Nihon bukk,6,hi. »ol. 9, p. 351. 
he reference is to Mount Huang-po (Inn Ohalm^ ic c n 

in colme hWCSt K8 ‘Z 0f thC PTOVinCe ° f Kiangsi that he named Huang-po (Obaku) 
n commemoration of his practice as a young man on the mountain in Fukien During 

16H ™ Ih"^ u mP ^ FukiCn W3S abandoned and fel1 into ruin. In the year 

(Ion 4, M hC r-f .TV 3nd m ° re im P ressive temple named Wan-fu-ssu 

before ^ 7 U J,) r S , bU,It ' ^ W3S hCre tKat Yin ' yiian Lun 8'ch’i (lngen Ryuki) lived 

a^r rhe r P r Ure /°L aPan ' ^ Xho01 #nd tem P le in are named 

after the temple and the mountain in China. See Zen Dust, pp. 209-10. The official 

name is Obakusan Mampuku-ji; see Tetsugen goroku, p. 74. 

17. Tsuji, Nihon bukkydshi , vol. 3, p. 93. 

18 Because of his zeal in practicing the nembutsu, the fourth abbot of Mampuku-ji 
Tu-chan Hsmg-ying (Jpn., Dokutan Shokei, 1628-1706) was called "Nembutsu Dokutan." 
See Teisugen goroku, p. 84. 

19. These prescriptions, called Yoshokugo, edited by Yin-yuan toward the end of his 
life, were taken over into the Obaku shingi (T. no. 2007). See Tetsugen goroku. pp. 80ff. 
The second abbot, Mu-an (Jpn., Mokuan, on whom see below), gave a perspective to 
the rule and effected certain minor changes. The fifth abbot, the important Kao-ch’uan 
Hsin-tun (Jpn., Kosen Shoton, 1633-1695) promulgated a final definitive version of the 
rule. In the Taisho collection of the Sino-Japanese canon, two further works of Yin-yuan 
have been included: his collected sayings or Fushd Kokushi goroku (T. 2605) and his 
Dharma sayings, Fushd Kokushi hogo (T. 2606). Fusho Kokushi is the title bestowed on 
Yin-yiian. 

20. See the section “Obaku sandan kaie" in Tetsugen goroku, pp. 75ff. 

21. That is, until the year 1740. The fourteenth abbot, Ryuto Gent6 (1663-1746), 
was the first Japanese to assume the leadership of Mampuku-ji. Since 1786 all the abbots 
have been Japanese. 
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22. The abbor of Myoshin-ji, Gudo Toshoku (1579-1661), complained about Yin- 
yuan’s breach of courtesy for having failed to pay his respects. The editor of the introduction 
to the Tetsugen goroku, who reports on the incident, comments that Yin-yuan may have 
completely forgotten to think about this, or that the reason lay in “an unconscious con¬ 
tempt of a monk of a great land toward a monk from a smaller land” (p.85). 

23. See Tetsugen goroku, pp. 88ff, 95ff. 

24. The three Chinese Obaku masters, Yin-yuan, Mu-an, and Yin-fei are renowned 
as “the three brushes.” 

25. See the entry in EJ, vol. 8, p. 16a, and Z engaku daijuen 11, p. 918. See also the 
piece of Akamatsu Shimmyo in Koia zen vol. 4, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, pp. 327-36; 
Akamatsu has also compiled a biography entitled Tetsugen Zenji. A collection of his 
writings, translated into modem Japanese, annotated, and accompanied by an intro¬ 
duction, appears in vol. 17 of Nihon no zen*goroku (Tokyo, 1979), edited by Minamoto 
Ry6en. 


26. On the following see above all the introduction to the Tetsugen goroku, which 
draws its biographical data on Tetsugen from the Zuiryu kaisan Tetsugen Osho gyojusu by 
the disciple Doso Keishu (1714). The introduction goes into some detail on Saigin and 
Gekkan, as well as on the struggles within Pure Land Buddhism; see. pp. 24-33. 

27. Tetsugen goroku, pp. 19, 42. 

28. Tetsugen goroku, pp. 130-31. 

29. Tetsugen goroku, p. 112 . 

30. Kengan’s teacher Sesso had also been the teacher of Saigin. Sesso. and extraordinary 

personality, converted from Amida Buddhism to Zen. achieved the great enlightenment, 
and was invested as chief abbot of Tafuku-,i; see Tetsugen goroku, pp. 112-13. 

31. Tetsugen goroku, pp. 119ff, 123(f; on the characteristics of the edition of Tetsugen 
as compared with that of Tenkai, see pp, 167-71. 

32. The Korean edition. KoryO di can gyoA (Jpn. Korai dai Z 6kyo) is named after the 
Korean Kory 6 dynasty (918-1392). 

L-pj' !" ^^“^ment of one Japanese scholar “modem Japanese Buddhist scholarship 

smTesn?? , t S°' ar Samud Beal USed this Obaku Litton for his early 

studies of Stno-Japanese Buddhism. See Tetsugen goroku, P . 170-71. 

the 4 Re^i C ^P and R An !Jl Seide c l reP0rt ° n tbis edit,on i" *e “Avertissement" to 
the Repertoire du Canon Bouddhique Sino-Japonais Edition de Taisho, pp. 1 - 7 . 

TeLgelwLT^ Zenji fetmu/i/logo which is abbreviated as 

r j , woras in Kana); see Zenmon hogoshu, vol 1 nn 281-318; 

for an annotated dition in modem Japanese, see Tetsugen goroku, £ ,77 272 

48 . ,namoto Voer* treats the question in detail in Tetsugen goroku, pp. 136ff. 144- 
37. See Tetsugen goroku, pp. 147 , i 65 ff. 

wSdUBT 1 f n' i: JSTi TV 20 S -^ ThO “ 6h ; 

appears in Suzuki Dais,,.. „ 0 I. pp 5 M 3 ’’ Tire original 

39. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijuen II D ottv _i c C u-i. i/a „ 

wn. vol. 4. Zen no rekishi: Nihon, pp 79 81^2 Tb , L Fumta Sh ° km ’ T 
of Gudo. Shido Munan, in EB 3 I ( 1970)-^22^ ^ $ ° 8 bio 8 raphy of the disci P le 

40. Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 82. 
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41. See Nihon no Zen-goroku: Banket, PP . 3-4 

42. See his Using by Zen, PP . I| M6 . I22 _ 24 . lJ6 _ 

43. Normann Waddell, The (inUn. tu i •/ , ^ 

x-xi- Waddell bases his translation of selectio ^ f °/Zen Majcesr Bankei, pp. 

D. T. Suzuki’s Bankei Zenji goroku a renrrvl ™ B L anke,,s sermons and dialogue on 
which first a PP eared in 1757. The first DrinH "T ° ^ Banfeei butchi k6zai tenji hogo, 
work in Ja P an. The earliest manuscn Pt of the ll ^ ' he main source of his 

hon, exram in a four-volime and a one-volu™ “ ,he "'tailed ityrmtm/,. 

*e latter, whtch iKms r, om *ZZI'! n ° n B F ' 1 lm °'»Tauchtehige hat edited 
■o ' 740. a, the fits, baste section o?hn 2ten B S I” 1 ? a " d ~ P™ 

second p„, „f , hl s ed.tton fol the F Z“ T“', *7 k6l ° M <T <*» '”11. The 
contain what are referred to in the text as the"s ? a " d date unknown )* Both 

from one another by marked discreoanc.ee ® rmons of Bankei, but are distinguished 

**“ «■ - ^ I* r id di ;“ irao r 

same content t£Ti£L?’TT " 0 ''™ IV ' <* "* 

earlier cited wotk (see note 41 ^ 1 ^ 5' Tsnchishige in 

abbreviated as BaX ZZl Futao „ ’ J *", edkl °"' “ IWotth 

standard wl on .*! 

#HSSS=SS=i 

volume that B an kei’s Zen for all its special character, is also -Japanese Zen.” 

Zen, and Zen in everyday language." Suzuki’s studies on Banke, comprise the first 
volume of his collected works (see note 33). 

44. Waddell, The Unborn , p. ix. 

45. Sec Nihon no zen-goroku: Bankei, pp. 17-18. Umpo Zen,6 also practiced with the 
famous Kaisen Joki (d. 1582), who served as abbot of various monasteries. Later, because 
of Umpo s favorable attitude to Takeda Shingen. he incurred the wrath of the powerful 
Nobunaga, who had his monastery of Erin-ji burned to the ground. 

46. Bankei hogoshu la:27-28. pp. 15-16. The portions set in square brackets come 
from a report in the same collection (111:34, p. 179) and are included to clarify the picture 
of his affliction. Much of the wording is taking from Waddell, The Unborn, pp. 9-10. 

47. Bankei zenshu, p. 172. The Bankei Osho gydgdki, which appears there, was compiled 
by the disciple Myozan Soin one year after Bankei’s death and was published in 1740. 
Concerning this, the only biography of Bankei to appear during the Edo period, see dd 
806-807. 


^48. The names of some of these masters are given in Nihon no zen-goroku: Bankei, p. 

49. Both the Bankei Osho gydgdki and Bankei Osho kinen ryakuroku (this latter composed 
by an unknown disciple) contain accounts of an enlightenment experience that Bankei 
had with Tao-che (see Bankei zenshu, pp. 174, 331). As Furuta Shokin notes, it is more 
correct to say that Bankei had sought from Tao-che confirmation that his was an experience 
of enlightenment. The remarks appear in an essay of Furuta’s lauding the influence of 
Tao-che in Japan, “Dosha Chogen no raicho to sono eikyo," Furuta chosakushu vol. 2 
p. 352. 

50. This episode, appearing in the same source, is also uncertain. 
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51. Cf. Bankei hdgoshu 111:24-25, pp. 171-72. 

52. See the section on "The Reconciliation with Master Bokuo" in Fujimoto Tsucht- 
shige, Bankei Zenji no kenkyu, pp. 279-82, edited by Tamaki Koshiro in Nihon no zen- 
goroku: Bankei, P. 40. See also Furuta Shokin on the relation between Tao-che and Yin- 
Yiian, Furuta chosakushu, vol. 2, pp. 362ff. 

53. The winter practice in 1679 was held at Ryumon-ji with 60 participants; in 1682 

at Jizo'ji with 150 participants; in 1684 at Korin-ji with 300 participants; in 1685 at 
Shutoku'ji (in the area of Harima) with 90 participants and later in Ryumon-ji with 130 
participants; in the summer of 1686 at Ryumon-ji with 150 participants; in 1687 at 
Korinji with 150 participants; in 1688 in Fumon-ji (H.rado) with 60 participants- and 
m 1689 at Sanyu-ji in Okayama with 130 participants. See Nihon no zen-goroku- Bankei 
pp. 43-48. ^ 


54. Uddna Vlll:3 Translation from The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, part II 

trans. by F. L. Woodward (London, 1948), p. 98. H 

55. Bankei hogoshu Ia: 6 , p. 6 . Translation from Waddell, The Unborn, p. 36. 

56. Bankei hogoshu Ia:7, p. 6 ; cf. the entire section. 

57. Bankei hogoshu Ia: 2 , p. 4. Elsewhere he refers to his school as the "Clear-Eved ,, 

sect (myogenshu), la:37. p. 19. Cf. Waddell, The Unborn, pp. 47-48. V d 

58. Bankei Zenji goroku 13, p. 24 . 

JLi+Z T* "' m "■ 235 ' °" thi! « *> T—l A*. no » 

60. Bankei hdgoshu 111:49, pp. 5-6; cf. II 1-5 D 169 Th* ! , ,. 

« ^ (*»» maW. namely, in i„ - SU ch„ e » ■ t “ L ' h .' 

61. Bankei hdgoshu 111:49, p. 190. Cf la-4? „ ?i tu . 

after the persecution of the Chrisria™ T . ’ P ' ' T * iese remar * cs were made shortly 
on the "Unborn" to his maturation i™^ attr,butes the uniqueness of his preaching 
goroku: Bankei. p. 116). without being guided along the way (Nihon no zen- 

tember 1690. ^ 1? ’ P ' ^ ^ 561,11100 was P reach ed on the morning of 25 Sep- 

63. Bankei hdgoshu, la: 5 l, p. 34 . 

64. Bankei Zenji goroku la: 14 , p. 26. 

65. Bankei hdgoshu, Ib: 5 , p. 49 . 

ten no hattat^, "^ich ap^ared^in loUof SlJ'!* lopm f nt of JapaneS€ Zen - “ Nihon 
76. Compare the detailed advice given an a erxdai ^ ^za: rekishi to ningen, pp. 75- 
29. In several sermons Bankei takes ud rh mon ^ in hdgoshu Ia:46, pp. 24- 
passions. The story of discord between ma 6 ^ Ue5t,0 ° of an § er an d the conquest of the 
Ib:37-42, pp. 75-80. mamed ** *** up a great deal of space; see 

«fao. Bankih'totoh.U' p , n , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

68 . Bankei hdgoshu, Ia:46, p. 29. 

69. Bankei hogoshu Ia: 48 , p. 31. 

70. Bankei hdgoshu Ia:49-50, pp. 3l_32. 
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71. Bankei hdgoshu la:57, pn 39-40 p__i- ■ 

PP- 71-72. PP V 4 °- En 8 ,lsh translation, N. Waddell; The Unborn, 

72. Bankei hdgoshu Ia:47, pp. 29ff. 

muSZrX* 111:41 P ' 189: 566 alS0 !a:40 ' p - 20 - English translation. Waddell. 

74. Bankei Zenji goroku lb:3I. p. 88. 

75. Bankei hogoshii Ilb:9, p. 135. 

p. 57. k' 2 ’ V la l4 ‘ P ' 26 ' E " 8W> “"“laiion, N. Wadddl, Tka Unto™. 
77. Bankei hi m ha ||M, p . 135 . d , lk47 p 

\ 108 ' ^ —ld.cn. 

79. Bankei Zenji garnku la,70. p. J7. Son Wadddl, Tke Unbam. p. J7 

Wan as -* ta tap , So.* 

81. Bankei hogoshu lla:37, p. 127; Ia:54. p. 38. 

82. Bankei hogoshii la:56, p. 39. 

83. Vol. 1. pp . 252-253. 

XS&r ****"" l6 -' 7 - s “"“ al ” « *• m~ 

85. Ibid., p. 19. 

p 86 57 Bankei Zen/i goroku la; 14. pp. 26-27. English translation. Waddell. The Unborn, 

87. For example, see Bankei hogoshu Ia:54, p. 38. Waddell's translation has Bankei 
refer to them as "worthless old documents," The Unborn, pp. 69-70. 

88. In a postscript to this edition of Bankei's sermons, Furuta Shokin lists a number 
or sharp expressions with which Hakuin rebukes Bankei’s Zen (Bankei Zenji goroku. p. 

291). He himself acknowledges the broad-minded, nonsectarian, liberating style of Bankei 
(p. 292). 


89. Bankei hogoshu Ia:55, pp. 38-39. English translation. Waddell, The Unborn d 

70. * F ' 

90. Bankei hogoshu lib; 18, p. 140. 

91. Nihon no zen-goroku: Bankei, pp. 141-42. Tamaki remarks on the report in detail 
(pp. 45-46). For the version on which the quotation in the text is based, see Bankei 
hogoshu IV: 6 I, pp. 231-32. 

92. Nihon no zen-goroku: Bankei, p. 26. See also the version in Bankei hdgoshu IV:61, 
p. 230. 

93. Bankei hogoshu IV:61, p. 231. See Nihon no zen-goroku: Bankei, pp. 159ff. 

94. Bankei hdgoshu Ib:9, p. 52; cf. Ib:27-28, pp. 67-68. 

95. Suzuki zenshii, vol. 1 , p. 57. 

96. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten 11 , p. 742. 

97. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten I, p. 213. He also composed a com¬ 

mentary on the Heart Sutra. 
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98. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten II, p. 395. 

99. Mujaku Dochu functioned three times as abbot of Myoslun-ji; see Imaeda, Zenshu 
no rekishi, p. 241. Imaeda reads his name Muchaku; the Zengaku daijiten reads it Mujaku 

100. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten II, p. 1 102. His personal name is listed 
there as Bunshu; Imaeda and others read it Monju (see Zenshu no rekishi, p. 257) 

101. See the brief biography in EJ, vol. 7, p. 89; Zengaku daijite n II, pp . 1095-96 The 
biography of Munan by Torei Enji (1721-1792), Kaisan shido Munan Zenji anroku has 
been translated into English by Kobon Sohaku and Norman Waddell; see EB 3.1 (1970)- 
122-38. On the biography, see also the introduction bv Ichihara Toyota to vol 15 of 
Nihon nozen-gproku: Munan Shoju, pp. 9-23, and Furuta Shok.n, “Shido Munan "Fur uta 
chosakushu, vol. 5. pp. 279-321. For Munan's writings, see the edition prepared by Koda 
Rentaro, Shido Munan Zenji shu (Tokyo, 1940). In addition to the mam works of Munan 
Sokushinki and J.shok., and the text of the biography of Torei. the volume contains 
sayings, verses letters, and other material that has been passed down. A modem Japanese 
rendering of the two main works, along with other material, are contained m Munan 

a nd i w n dH t | < i ned P c D 44 ” 233 ' An Engl ' sh translat,ons of the Sokushinki by Kobori 

and Waddell appeared in EB 3.2 (1970): 89-118; 4.1 (1971): 116-23; 4.2 ( 1971 )- U 9 - 

(1975)- 9Tl3 n 2 8 Th tran K ° r M e J>ih6ki ' Xe KuSUmita PnScilla Pederson - EB 8.1 
( 975). 96-132 The reason that Munan's name is often pronounced Bunan will be ex¬ 
plained later. The transcription Munan is more common 

1 folw - 

weak in constitution We lived in ■ , ,7, Wa$ awkward appearance and 

myu«„loccup.,lo„ raste „ dl „ g t 7 can t^ Mi "°' and 

with my father to Kvoto and na«/»d • oen I reached the age of fifteen, I traveled 

of this transient world and pandered theTachlngofl 1 "T** 1 *** ViC,Ssitude$ 

it I shaved off my hair and beard and d d f** Spec,al transmission.' To attain 
the Way. I wandered east and w«r I mV 3nd visited teachers asking about 
was growing older . . (Pederson,'frhTki "^ Iodging m the grasses ' and 
104. Sokushinki. EB3.2 (1970): 90-91. 

Torei Enji (see not^ 101) Tbout a h* j'°f raphv com Posed by the disciple of Hakuin, 
difficult to detect legendary eWn^u after Munan ' s time. It is often not 

M 6 . See vol. , o^htZ,* p 7 'U " a " a " d ** h * 

case in the kfian collection Hekiganroku * Say ' n8 ' S a * S ° the ginning of the second 

Toyo Eicho (1429-1*504)" «udiId e unT dr h d C3SeS Hekiganroku that the Zen master 

copied out in his own hand. That man*^ ^ te f C j er ^ ekk ° Shoshin (1408-1486) and 
from the Toyo Eicho line. See Munan ^ it. entrusted to the care of Gudo 
the English translation in EB 3 I (197m no P ' 6; FurUta ch6sakush *> P- 287. See also 
108. EB 3.2 (1970): 89. ’ 

11^17). B 3 ' 2 0970): l16 ' MUnan a,S ° Cited cases 18 and 37 of the Mumonkan (pp. 

110 . EB 3.2 (1970): 117, 

cited. “ 4 2 <l97l,: 125 ' Th ' C ° n6,clm i'Pge is dear at the conclusion of the passed 
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112. EB 3.2 (1970): 108-109. 

113. EB 3.2 (1970): 92. 

114. EB 3.2 (1970): 94. 

also Ichihara ToyoLt'TnSua'ion'» ^ iTofN 7 ^' '■ P- 100. See 

writings, with a translation into modem Japanese 1!^" lm ' g<n ° ku ‘ p P' 25 ~ 41 ' h « 

“Shoju Etan," Furum chosokushaTol l PP ' 23 ?- 357: , Fu ™ Shakin. 

by the Shinano Kyoikukai under the title sLf. p— haVe 3 50 1x60 edited 

The volume conta.ns a E reat! “ * *T' shu (Tokyo ’ 193 * reprint. 1975). 

1792). 8 3t manV ^ as we " » a biography by Tore! Enji (1721- 

116. Also known as the Ryogon-kyo; T. no. 945 

‘ » 1* chronology 

relauon^hip^seT FuZ'choZ^hu, vol.' 5^' 328^" ^ P ‘ ^ °" mothe ^ 
119. Shoju Rojin-shu, p. 35; see the English translation in Zen Dust, p. 215. 
rckhhi, "m. bnef bi ° eraphy in Za * Au ^ iten ”• P- 9 32. See Imaeda. Zen shu no 


121. See Kagamishima Genryu in Kdza ten. vol. 4, pp. 115-i 6. On the Soto temples 

in eastern Japan, see the entry “Kansansetsu” in Zen gaku daijiten I, p. 180. ? 

122. See the section on the organization of the Soto school during the Edo period in 
Takeuchi Michio, Sotoshu kyddanshi, pp. 90-110. especially pp. lOlff. The title bestowed 
by the emperor did not eliminate equality among the temples. 

123 ’ P etailed statistics on the Soto school and the unfortunate friction between Eihei- 
ji and Sojo-ji are given by Takeuchi, ibid., pp. 94ff, 101-102. 

124. See the brief biography in Z engaku daijiten I, p. 83; Imaeda. Zens/m no rekishi, p. 
223. His name is occasionally read Ban an. 


125. See the brief biography in Zengafcu daijiten 11. p. 725. See also Kagamishima, Kdza 
Zen 4, pp, 117-18; Imaeda, Zenshu no rekishi, p. 225-26. 

126. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten 1, p. 294. 

127. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten 11, pp. 938-39. See also vol. 18 of the 
collection Nihon no zen-goroku: M anzan, M enzan (Tokyo, 1978). Texts of both masters 
rendered in modem Japanese are included and annotated by Kagamishima Genryu. All 
relevant works on the history of Japanese Zen treat Manzan. 

128. Cited in Man*an-Men*an zen^goroku, p. 20. The passage appears in DZZ I p 
341. 

129. DZZ I, pp. 446-53. 

130. On Manzan’s efforts for the renewal of the ancient tradition of transmission, see 
Kagamishima, Kdza zen, vol. 4, pp 118ff; Tsuji, Nihon bukkydshi, vol. 9, pp. 441-42. 
Regarding transmission in the Rinzai school, see note 5 of chapter 17 above. 

131. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten I, p. 281; see also Kagamishima, Kdza 
zen, vol. 4, p. 120. 

132. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten 1, pp. 423-24. 

133. For details on this series of events, see especiall Tsuji, Nihon bukkydshi, vol. 9, 
pp. 454ff. 

134. See note 32 above. 
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135. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijite n II, p. 895; Imaeda, Zenshu no rekishi 
pp. 229-30; Kagamishima, Koza zen, vol. 4, p. 120. 

136. Kagamishima clarifies the point of Tenkei’s critique of Manzan in his introduction 
to Nihon no zen-gomku: Manzan, Menzan, pp. 62-63; see also Takeuchi, Sotoshu kyddamhi 
pp. I36ff. 

137. See Kagamishima, Nihon no zen-goroku: Manzan, Menzan, p. 63. 

138. Takeuchi presents two lists of names, Sotoshu kyodanshi, p. 138. See also the 
section on the commentaries to the S/u5bogenzo in MN 15 (1959-60): 219ff, especiall 

p. 221. ' y 

139. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten I, p. 634- Part 2 of vol. 18 of Nihon 
no zen-gproku treats Menzan, with an introduction by Kagamishima. On his commentary 
to the Shdbogenzo, see the article in Monumenta Nipponica referred to in the previous 
note. 


140. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten II, p. 714 . 

141. See the brief biography in Zengaku daijiten I, p. 89; Zen Dust, dd 417-18- T 
1986(a), 1987(b). See also Zen Dust, pp. 416-17. 

^ ee brief biography in EJ, vol. 7, p. 283; Zengaku daijiten I, p. 547 . See also 
inston L. King, Death Was His Kdan: The Samurai-Zen of Susuki Shosan (Berkeley, 

H?K- ai -nil a r, e ' " SuZuki Sh&an 3nd the S P irit of Capitalism in Japanese 

M t' r 2 u 967 x 7 14 ' Sh6S3n ’ S col,ected works - Shosan zenshu, were 

ed'ted by Suzuk. Te«h.n (Tokyo, 1957). See also vol. 14 of Nihon no zengaku, ed. 

cLfronrat h o Jlka ir h,C f h t* *!“ teXt ° f Sh6s3n ’ s first work - Mdan i 6 Buddhist 
as th^ST H ^ U T n J th ° U ? ht) ’ 3nd the im P° rtant three-part collection known 
are his Bltfn' ,1** P *^** 0 . Other of Shosan’s works worthy of mention 
(a manual for m l* T ° T ^ various classes of society), Fumoto no kusawake 

anti-Christian tract, th.rty-one extant copies of 
worb of Shosan see W kr° es in ^ yQs bu). For a list and description of the complete 

Kinsei nihon no hihanteki sehhin ppNdT PP ' andNakamura Ha j ime ’ 

his book Nihon shukyd no fcmdaisdVrenll N kamura a,so treats the same question in 
a group interested in Shn« a l n , ty ’ 3 S ^ ort mem orial essay has been issued by 

i983) - 

145 m Nakamura ’ K,nsei nihon no hihanteki seishin, p. 72. 

as “the first Dharma writineofT^ **^° san ’s ^ irst ma i or work," and the disciple Echu 
Shosan zenshu, pp. 61-72. ° ' * master P- 71)- The text is contained in Suzuki 

H 6 . Suzuki Shdsan zenshu, p . 64 . 

147. Suzuki Shdsan zenshu dd 68 _>;q c ■ 

PP. 240-42. ’ • tn 8 hsh translation, King, Death Was His Kdan, 

work in Shosan’s thoueht In ^ akamura draws attention to the value of 

bodhisattva inscribed with the woiHt "A Bt CemeCery * once saw the unmarked grave of a 
In addilion K„ ^ b ° dhiia "-" CA* « token, tW|. 

as a sign of a new age. * 3 amura craws attention to Shosan’s critical attitude 

the Spirit ofC^S^tT PP ' 98 ~" : " Suzuki Sh&3n ^ 


the zen schools during the tokugawa period 3w 

'** **“ * "* *** —* W. King, Dm* His Kann, 

152. See the brief biography in E] vol 6 

An introductory study in Enulick k,’, k. ’ Zengaitu ^O'ten II, pp . 1281—82 

Monk-Poet of Japan. ^ ^ «X 

with introduction and biographic^ *£l ^Tf "*&*" «*«"• «H« 
The complete works were edited in ^o vo W°^T T' mZenP °™ of Ryokan. 

shtshu, the first volume of which contains the cL ° 8 ° T ° yoharu ,n ^haku Rydkan 
second the Japanese poems. See also the an a P° ems with commentary, the 
Vol. 20 of MJon » ^.go^itT^^*' 

Japanese, with commentary and introduction hv lr v i.9 , I ,ne * e P° ems into modem 
work by Jakob Fischer. Dew-drotoZ a £L] T Fa"*^ A " **"• 
numerous legendary anecdotes TW * Selection of poems and 

Ryokan no shi to Dogen- Z en (with a foreword by tS* ES byTakemura Makio - 
appreciation of this Zen poet. Y * Koshlro) str,ves for a more profound 

III. The ' be h f ' ,S ' Chap “' of R*fcm „ * „ Dt S „, m pp . 7_39 

come from Yoasa, TkZa '"f R^lT, P ' ^ *' En8lish “"‘'“on 

s'nfolnS SSS 4 'T'!, 0 ™ !W,b0 “ h “^ 

f- Mm coroumm ** K,s 

« t , T" 8 in ,he “°° rof 1to ■»»"»»• XmJ J »ZI 

Lt t a W i Ry6kan> p - l0 - Yuasa ,ists the influences of the poets of the 
Man yoshu and later collections, pp. 8ff. ^ 

157. I’nan is his pen name; his full name is Yamamoto Jirozaemon Yasuo. 

T 8 ku He , WaS L familiar with the commentary on the Man'ydshu composed by Karo (or 
Tachrbana) Chikage (1735-1808), a student of Kamo Mabuchi. Ibid., p. 6. 

159. See my monograph, Kamo Mabuchi: Ein Beitrag zur japanischen Religions- und Geis- 
tesgeschtchte, as well as the following essays and translations: "Die Emeuerung des Lied- 
erweges dutch Kamo Mabuchi," MN 6 (1943): 110-45; "Kamo Mabuchi und das 

mm MN 9 0953): 34-451 ; "Uta no kokoro no uchi (auch Koto) und Niimanabi, " 

MN 4 (1941): 192-206, 566-84. 


160. Cited in his three-volume work on the history of Japanese literature, Nihon buneaku 
hyoronshi, vol. 2, p. 735. 

161. Nihon bungaku hydronshi t vol. 2, p. 735. 

162. See the letter of Mabuchi (cited in his Zens/iu, vol. 10, p. 442; see also MN 6 
(1943): 128. Mabuchfs definition of the poem as “words of the heart 0 that “express in 
outward form what the heart senses and feel within” ( Zenshu t vol. 10, p. 293) applies 
to Ryokan*s poetry. 

163. The English translation is in Yuasa, The Zen Poems of Ryokan , p. 62. 

164. See Takemura, Ryokan no shi to Dogen-zen, p. 62. 

165. Rydkan no shi to Dogen^en, p. 62. 

166. In the words of a Kambun poem cited by Takemura (Ryokan no shi to D6gen- 
zen, p. 88), shinchu no mono wa shasuru, Takemura notes fittingly: “The world mirrored 
in Ryokan’s poetry is infinitely deep. ... He did not immerse himself in the inner core 
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of poetry as deeply as Basho. Compared with Basho, he is too religious a thinker; compared 
with Dogen, he is too much the poet" (p. 190). 

167. Cited in Ryokan zen-goroku, p. 21. Takemura also writes on this “paradox of the 
non-poem” (Ryokan no shi to Dogen-zen, pp. 87-68). Regarding the shrine of Otogo, see 
Yuasa, The Zen Poems of Ryokan, p. 36. 

168. D. T. Suzuki relates the anecdote, in full and final form, in which Ryokan waited 
for an entire night in his hiding place in the field for the children to come, noting that 
the veracity of the “somewhat extreme” story is suspect (Zen and Japanese Culture, p. 
373). 

169. Yuasa, The Zen Poems of Ryokan, p. 36 

170. Ryokan zen-goroku, p. 53. The same source also makes reference to the natural 
disasters referred to in the text. 


171. Many of their verses read like love poems. Yuasa dismisses as "insignificant” the 
perennial question as to whether their mutual attraction was really one of love (The Zen 
Poems of Ryokan. p. 41). 

172. See the entries by Ueda Makoto in EJ, vol. 1, pp. 144-45; and in the Biographical 
Dictionary of Japanese Literature, ed. by Sen'ichi Hisamatsu; Robert Aitken, A Zen Wave: 
Basho's Haiku and Zen, pp. 209ff; Thomas Hoover, Zen Culture, pp. 204-208; D. T. 
Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, pp. 215-67. There is a rich mine of material on Basho 
in Japanese. The Kadokawa Shoten of Tokyo published a ten-volume edition of his 
collected works (Kdhon Basho zenshu) between 1962 and 1969. See also the nine-volume 
collection Basho koza (Tokyo, 1944—1951); Yamamoto Kenkichi, Basho: sono kansho to 
hihyd, 3 volumes. Sato En gives a detailed presentation of Basho's relations with Buddhism 
in his Bash6 to bukkyd. 

173. “The connection between the art of Basho's haiku and Zen Buddhism is particularly 
noteworthy, reports the editor of the section on Basho in Sources of Japanese Tradition, 
ed by Wm. Theodore de Bary, p. 457. See also p. 456 for a passage from Basho’s Kashima 

ko, in which he speaks of being “neither priest nor layman, bird nor rat, but something 
in between. 

17* On the history of the haiku, see R. H. Blythe, A History of Haiku, 2 vols.; Harold 
en erson, n Introduction to Haiku; Kenneth Yasuda, The Japanese Haiku. See also 
guages) * C 1 i08raphy on J a P anese literature (in both Japanese and Western Ian* 

p ^ eC essa Y by Donald Keene, Matsunaga Teitoku and the Beginning of Haikai 
etry in his Landscapes and Portraits: Appreciations of Japanese Culture, pp. 71-93. 

of the Diece^A^H^vi!/ 00 ^° m ™ t * Cen> w ^° a,so reports on the merits and weaknesses 

his turn ro hk " ^ PP ' Some have seen in this haiku, characteristic of 

Dure SDecularin S ^o' f n ex P ress ' on his Zen enlightenment, but this is 

pure speculation. See E. Sato, Basho to bukkyd, pp. 52-53. 

Master Butcho anHR^iv - 5 ^ bukkyd, pp. 47-60. The section of the chapter on Zen 
pp. 52-58 H ^ h °' dCa mg SpeCif ' Cally with Basho's Practice of Zen, appears on 

86?93-Nr^r^^° n r G Tf n trans,ations of *e Kashima kiko in MN 2.2 (1936): 
mi95^f £oftft/u N0AC 75 < 1953): 3 - 2 * fcto. NOAG 

mewr fStete 9* ”° ^ in Si ^kponica: Festschrift An dri Wede - 

P g. ), pp. 74-106. He has also done translations of four haibun in SL 
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64). For an StU J™ in NOAG 14 ' 3 0963- 

D. Keene. Landscapes and Pom*. pp™£,“» 77 a “ d r Wte “ <*>■ «« 
of the Oku no hosomichi was done bv H II ’ . An earl V German translation 

English translation b y Nob^Tf^ftS^SS' ^ 29 ' <™ ! >‘ ^ *» 
0,hc M Sketches (Baltimore, iSJJ. ** “ N »* ■»< 

179. From the Udatsu kiko. 

poet Tu Fu that he d'isTems inThis^MA i" pp '^toTcb ^ ^ h^T 
by Fumiko Fujikawa, “The Influence of Tu Fu on Basho ” MN 20 3-^0965) 381 V 

181. According to the view of Iwata Kurd, there is a didactic element at work in 'this 

182. From the Oku no hosomichi. 

183. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, pp. 238-39. 

184. Wilhelm Gundert, Die japanische Uteraiur, p. 123. 

185 This haiku is attributed to Bashd but there is no certainty as to its authenticity 
it belongs to the Jailcu of didactic content and seems to have been inspired by a poem 
from the Man yoshii. See Aitken, A Zen Wave, p. 79. 


186. This haiku, taken from the Sarashma kiko, was composed by Basho as he stood 
before Zenko-ji, a temple in Nagano belonging to the Tendai school. The second line 
is interpreted variously, but clearly has to do with the various doctrines and rites practiced 
in the temple. See Donald Keene, Landscapes and Portraits, p. 120. 

187. The Protestant theologican Kitamori Kazo, in a critical study based on Kierkegaard’s 
categories, refers to the aesthetic-religious feeling of Basho, whose “pseudo-religion” was 
an “enemy” of true religion. See his A jia ni okeru kirisuiokyd (Tokyo, 1959), p. 119. 

188. Suzuki calls Basho a “nature poet” (Zen and Japanese Culture, p. 230); Hoover 
finds in his work “nature poetry at its finest” (Zen Culture, p. 208); Ueda Shizuteru speaks 
of a “mystical unity with nature” (EJ, vol. 1, p. 245). Such quotations could be multiplied 
effortlessly. Against this view, however, Aitken rejects the categorization of Basho as a 
nature poet (A Zen Wave, p. 18), referring to Donald Keene’s attack on this "popular 
misconception.” Keene is correct in pointing out that Basho never describes scenes in 
his haiku and that even his prose (haibun) is sparing in its allusions to the beauties of 
nature (Portraits and Landscapes, pp. 123-24). A corresponding remark by Wolfman Nau- 
mann on Basho leans in the same direction: "The editor of first-rate travelogs expresses 
himself most scornfully on the value of descriptions of natural scenery (some great examples 
he deems unattainable), but justifies his reports from the province with the lingering 
power of the experience of nature and contact with history ...” (JH, col. 1008). Basho, 
“the man now considered Japan’s finest poet, who finally brought Zen to Japanese poetry" 
(Hoover, Zen Culture, p. 204), is the best poetic interpreter of Zen’s feeling towards 
nature. 


189. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, p. 254; Hoover, Zen Culture, p. 208. 

190. Compare the remark of Miyakawa Hisayuki: “The influence of Chuang-tzu on 
poetry was as great in Japan as it was in China. The master of the seventeen-syllable 
haiku, Matsuo Basho, was so influenced by the interpretation of Chuang-tzu through the 
Sung scholar Lin Hsi-i (Jpn., Rin Kitsu) that he took the standpoint of Sung Confucianism 
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as his starting point and equated t’ai<hi (Jpn., taikyoku, the Absolute) with tsao-hua 
(Jpn., z6ka, nature), thus achieving a unity with the All." From the entry on Taoism 
in JH, col. 1659. 

191. See my article “Yoshida Shdin: Ein Beinag zum, Verstandnis der geistigen Quellen 
der Meijiemeuerung," MN 1 (1938): 375. 

192. Particularly in his chief work, Kokuiko; see my work, Kamo M abuchi: Ein Beiarag 
zur japanixhen ReligionS’Und Geistesgeschichte, pp. 268-303. 

193. See Kitamori, Ajia ni o'keru kiritusokyd, pp. 123ff. 


9 


Hakuin 


significance's ° fJapanese Buddhism. His 

him, nearly all Japanese RirJai on subsequent history. After 

may be called "Hakuin-Zen." His achievemenf ^ ^ 3nd P ract,ced wh at 
history of Japanese Zen inasmuch a ?K represent 3 tUming P° int in 

»% p sr A^r, '" Hsh ""T a 

" tral U " ,ty of L hl * Personality. Marked from childhood by a sensitivity 
that bordered on the pathological, he concentrated incredible willpower into 

tfth inrdt ? T P . erienCe ?\ dCPthS ° f KiS SClf - HiS Spirkual gifts Were ™«d 
intellectual clarity and sharpness, with musical inclinations, and with no 

small artistic talent. He took the intellectual life seriously and made every effort 
to secure broad knowledge and education for himself and his disciples. His stem 
manner with his disciples, which did not shrink from harsh measures, was sur¬ 
passed only by his warm concern for the poorly educated rural population caught 
so often in situations of extreme suffering. 


LIFE AND ENLIGHTENMENT EXPERIENCES 

The historical sources for Hakuin’s biography are not entirely reliable. Essentially 
all the information we have on the life of this great Zen master has been furnished 
by himself. The first description of his life and work, which forms the basis for 
all the others, stems from his disciple Torei Enji (1721—1792), 2 who composed 
his work from oral communications with his master as well as from autobio¬ 
graphical comments in the master’s writings. Principal among the latter is Ha¬ 
kuin’s late autobiographical work, the lisumadegusa, written between 1765 and 
1766 . 3 It is only natural that the eighty-one-year old master was not completely 
consistent in all his details. Indeed, there are often stark contradictions and 
exaggerations. As experience shows, many events take on a different shape when 
they are later recorded in fixed form. Nonetheless, the sources for Hakuin’s life, 
personally colored though they be, provide us with a picture that is not only 
lively and dear but also historically sound. In the earlier accounts we encounter 
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an outstanding Zen master with a penchant for ecstatic experiences who pressed 
on with boldness and determination to unsuspected heights and abysmal depths. 
His accounts are distinguished by spiritual strength, interior perspicacity, and 
high literary merit. 

Hakuin began and ended his life in the nondescript village of Hara in Suruga 
in the district of Shizuoka. His mother's family belonged to the Nichiren sect. 
His father came from the samurai class and was adopted into his mother’s family 
by marriage. The child, named Iwajiro, was the youngest in a family of five 
children, physically frail but intellectually gifted. From earliest childhood he 
displayed unusual religious sensibilities. The mere view of clouds rapidly changing 
over the sea could make him sorrowful, and as early as the age of four he had 
inklings of the transiency of all earthy things. “Is there anything in the world 
that does not change?” he is said to have asked his mother. "For thousands of 
years in this world,” she replied, “the teaching of the Buddha has not changed.” 4 
He loved to listen to the stories of the Buddha that his mother told him. His 
parental home was frequented by an aged ascetic named Kyushimbo, who took 
a liking to the young Hakuin and, recognizing his greatness, exhorted him to 
become a “land of bliss” for all. 

Hakuin s strongest spiritual impressions came from his pious mother. She 
once took him along to a temple where a famous Nichiren monk was giving a 
lecture. The sermon on the “eight hot hells" completely shook the young boy, 
a mischievous child who took special delight in catching insects and small birds 
and killing them. He was so smitten by fear of the terrible retributions meted 
out for such deeds that he was seized with a fit of trembling. For a long time 

3 TT ^ ear beb ^ not l eave him. Once when he was taking a bath 
wit is mother, who loved hot water, his attention was caught by the fire 
ou y crackling beneath the tub. 5 He was reminded of hell and began to cry, 
p ea ing wit his mother to tell him how he might escape the fires of hell. She 
conso e im wit the words: Kannon (AvalokiteSvara) is full of mercy and 
wi certain y save you. Convinced that he could escape hell only as a monk, 
e res °|ve » a rea y at his young age, to abandon the world. His parents, how¬ 
ever, did not immediately consent to his plans. 

W , ld ) mcreased , fe L rV ° r Haku 'n devoted himself to Buddhist piety. He was 
L '* 7 im Ptessed by the wondrous promise of the Lotus Sutra that neither 
several ^7^ ^ ascet ‘ c w ho is protected by magic formulas. For 

to the resr S h C ZC3 |? US y rec 'ted the dharani of the sutra. Then, putting his luck 
thieh k| C ^ * £ owing iron rod from the hearth and touched it to his 
within him h 1Stenn ® pa ' n et b ‘ m know that no great changes had taken place 

Hakuin^whn' S *77 ^ ina ^ y gave their consent for him to enter monastic life, 
of his L £ 7 7 yearS r° ld « the time > betook himself to the Zen temple 

and Ian ! T Sh °‘ n ' iL The a bbot, Tanrei Soden, received him warmly 
When Tan d 7?. 7 77’ best ° win 8 him the monastic name of Ekaku. 
town u Sh ° rt,y thereafter ’ Ekaku to Daisho-ji in the nearby 

town of Numazu, there to continue his training under the master Sokudo. He 
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disappointment, a’ncTthe parableL^ fhe^ S - temp ' e proved to ** a 
king of the sutras, could not satisfy hie In ^'u' l ' S ° high,y 3S the 
the law of the Buddha could hrin p h . nglngs * He began to doubt whether 

In his nineteenth yMr,haviife^eTd rh erat, ° n ^ innCT distress -creased. 

master Yen-t’ou Chuan-hui aying read the story of the tragic death of the Zen 

brigands, he fell “T 1 “ ha " da <* 

spiritual life into " of despair,ha, threw his entire 

he left rhe monasL where h was i " T a " d Y hta f °' bnuwl- 
art—especially to poetry and nainf ! g L and turned hls atten tions to 

he abbot, the poet-monk Bao, effectively stimulated his literary talent A 
hgious experience he had at Zuiun-ji reawakened him to his search. 10 One sum¬ 
mer s day the abbot had carried the many Buddhist, Confucian, and Taoist 
volumes of his library outdoors to let them air out in the sun. At the sight of 

o S Twh aSUre k ° f WiSd ° m ’ Hakuin Sudden,y felt kr irnse If at a complete 

loss. Whom should he choose as his guide: Master K’ung, the Buddha, or the 

sages of Taoism? Praying fervently to all the guardian gods of the Dharma, he 
reached for a volume. It turned out to be a collection of Zen stories from the 
Ming period, a treasurehouse of ancient wisdom. There he read of the famous 
Rimai master Shih-shuang Ch’u-yiian (986-1039), who meditated day and night 
without interruption and who, when threatened by drowsiness, bored his flesh 
with a sharp awl in order to arouse his mind through the pain. For the first 
time, Hakuin’s zeal for Zen practice was awakened. Repentant for having strayed 
from the straight path, he resolved to dedicate himself totally and exclusively 
to the practice of Zen until he attained full enlightenment. At that time news 
of his mother’s death reached him. His first impulse was to go home to her 
grave, but on second thought he felt that it would be more in keeping with her 
spirit if he would dedicate himself completely to the realization of his religious 
ideal. 


Once again, in 1706, he set out to visit temples, with no other thought 
in mind than to practice Zen. In the Joko-ji monastery of Wakasa (in the region 
of Fukui) he became acquainted with the collection of sayings of the Chinese 
Rinzai master Hsu-t’ang Chih-yu (Jpn., Kido Chigu, 1185-1269), and at Shoshu- 
ji in lyo (Shikoku) he learned of the Busso sankyd", a three-part work that was 
a favorite among Zen Buddhists. In these two temples he had his first enlight¬ 
enment experiences. 12 During this period he devoted himself day and night to 
the practice of the koan mu from the well-known opening case of the Mumonkan. 
All his efforts failed to produce a breakthrough. 

This first, itinerant period of Hakuin’s life came to an end in 1708, when 
he paid a visit to his home in Hara. “ He did not stay long and was soon again 
on the road, this time to rhe Eigan-ji in Echigo (in the region of Niigata), where 
he attended Shotetsu’s lectures on the Ninden ganmoku , 14 a text in which the 
Five Ranks figure prominently. This was the occasion for a powerful experience. 
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But when, much to his regret, the master did not recognize his enlightenment 
he left the monastery disheartened. For the rest of his life, Hakuin gave great 
importance to this experience, as is clear in his description we find of it in the 
Orategama: 


The spring of my twenty-fourth year found me in the monk’s quarters 
of the Eigan-ji in Echigo, pursuing my strenuous studies. Night and day I 
did not sleep; I forgot both to eat and rest. Suddenly a great doubt manifested 
itself before me. It was as though I were frozen solid in the midst of an ice 
sheet extending tens of thousands of miles. A purity filled my breast and 
I could neither go forward nor retreat. To all intents and purposes I was 
out of my mind and the mu alone remained. Although 1 sat in the lecture 
hall and listened to the master’s lecture, it was as though I were hearing 
a discussion from a distance outside the hall. At times it felt as though 1 
were floating through the air. 

This state lasted for several days. Then I chanced to hear the sound of 
the temple bell and I was suddenly transformed. It was as if a sheet of ice 
had been smashed or a jade tower had fallen with a crash. Suddenly I 
returned to my senses. 1 felt then that I had achieved the status of Yen- 
t’ou, who through the three periods of time encountered not the slightest 
loss (although he had been murdered by bandits). All my former doubts 
vanished as though ice had melted away. In a loud voice I called: “Won¬ 
derful, wonderful. There is no cycle of birth and death through which one 
must Pass- There is no enlightenment one must seek. The seventeen hundred 
koan handed down from the past have not the slightest value whatsoever.’’ 

likl rtw ? j° ai Q U ^i 'i e L a ma f est ' c m °untain, my arrogance surged forward 
ve^ n de ‘ SV thoUght t0 myself: “ In the P ast Wo <* three hundred 
this " l5 ° ° nC C ° U 3Ve accom P^ s ^ e d such a marvelous breakthrough as 


perience^stmcrdel 6 ^° rty years a ^ ter c ^ e even t. His first strong ex¬ 

can be clearlv di«- P "u- j memory - Two phases of the psychological process 
i^pSeSr^ h,S ?1!/ i ; ti0n - a *ate of tension ^established 
minTis under T th,s Hakui " <^ibes as the “Great Doubt.’’ The 

the form of an ecsrar^ t0 * * P °' nt ex P* os ' on - A resolution is achieved in 
peneS L a Z that Hakuin ex P lai " s by analogies, 

shows some essential ch^ * C . anty ’ anc * a delight. Although the experience 

that follows, traces of th^rTreTtiU evvT' “ F "V*' the **** 

he received from master Sharetsu was enthel/” *“ ‘j 6 1 J ,,miliatlon 

favor. 3S ent,re ‘y appropriate. Indeed, it was a 

his experience* conf!3 byt numS’of mhL “ ^ T?'/" V3in “ ^ 

the lectures in Eiean ii FWF f V u Et3n ’ 1,ke Ha kuin, Sokaku was attending 
lectures ,n Eigan-ji. Both of them would meet and talk after the lectures 
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u"gtd”Katt^y vtehl'mi*sh6^R““ T"T and incli " ati <>»- Sskaku 

and could not L ^T <* ^ *« highea, ragatd 

Zen sources. recommended that Hakuin read the Chinese 

in ApriUf *1708^ thf h VCn ^ mn ® r conviction - Hakuin set out with Sokaku 
Cano Thefcal n TT ° f Sh6 »'™ * Shinano (in the province of 

semSThT'nttt ' hre ' h 0f h ' h '7 n , Mred h "" ,ita8 '' Hak ™ 

W "j h “ enli e*>t«iment verses and then waited for his eval- 

aTc„ d n° W u d “ r ° f ,h °“ "*** « of originality,*wh 

and crudeness, that have been part of the Zen tradition since the days tf t£ 

great masters of the T ang era. Hakuin’s report reads as follows: 


The master, holding my verse in his left hand, said to me: “This verse 

‘ S What y0 “ ha ^ learned from study. Now show me what your intuition 
has to say, and he held out his right hand. 

1 replied: ‘If there were something intuitive that I could show you, I’d 
vomit it out,” and I made a gagging sound. 

The master said: “How do you understand Chao-chou’s mu!" 

I replied: What sort of place does mu have that one can attach arms 
and legs to it?” 


The master twisted my nose with his fingers and said: “Here’s someplace 
to attach arms and legs." I was nonplused and the master gave a hearty 
laugh. You poor hole-dwelling devil!" he cried. I paid him no attention 
and he continued: “Do you think somehow that you have sufficient un¬ 
derstanding?” 

1 answered: “What do you think is missing?" 

Then the master began to discuss the koan that tells of Nan-ch’iian’s 
death. I clapped my hands over my ears and started out of the room. The 
master called after me: “Hey, monk!” and when I turned to him he added: 
“You poor hole-dwelling devil!" From then on, almost every time he saw 
me, the master called me a “poor hole-dwelling devil." 17 


Thus did their first meeting end. Hakuin practiced further. Was it not the 
notoriety and unyielding severity of the enlightened old master that had drawn 
him to this hermitage in the first place? How could he give up halfway? The 
merciless training was reaching its climax. Hakuin recalls: 

One evening the master sat cooling himself on the veranda. Again 1 
brought him a verse I had written. “Delusions and fancies,” the master 
said. I shouted his words back at him in a loud voice, whereupon the master 
seized me and rained twenty or thirty blows with his fists on me, and then 
pushed me off the veranda. 

This was on the fourth day of the fifth month after a long spell of rain. 
I lay stretched out in the mud as though dead, scarcely breathing and almost 
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unconscious. I could not move; meanwhile the master sat on the veranda 
roaring with laughter. After a short while 1 regained consciousness, got up, 
and bowed to the master. My body was bathed in perspiration. The master 
called out to me in a loud voice: “You poor hole-dwelling devil!" 

After this I devoted myself to an intensive study of the koan of the death 
of Nan-chuan, not pausing to sleep or eat. One day I had a kind of awak¬ 
ening and went to the master’s room to test my understanding, but he 
would not approve it. All he did was call me a “poor hole-dwelling devil.” 18 

Hakuin now entered the final phase of practice. His understanding of en¬ 
lightenment did not satisfy the master. Again and again he had to hear himself 
called a "poor hole-dwelling devil," which hinted indirectly at the imperfection 
of his enlightenment. Like the devil in a dark cave, his mind was unwittingly 
imprisoned in his own ego. He trained desperately. When his efforts still proved 
in vain, he began to think secretly of leaving the hermitage to try his luck 
elsewhere. But one day, while seeking alms in a neighboring village, the change 
suddenly took place. In his autobiography, Itsumadegusa, Hakuin gives a detailed 
description of the event: 


Still deeply dejected, I took up my begging bowl early the next morning 
and went into the village below liyama castle. My mind was hard at work 
on my koan It never left them. 1 stood before the gate of a house, my 
bowl in my hand, lost in a kind of trance. 

A voice from within yelled, “Go on! Go somewhere else!” But 1 was so 
preoccupied 1 didn’t even notice it. This must have angered the resident 
o the house, because she suddenly appeared, flourishing a broom upside 
down in her hand. She flew at me, flailing out wildly, whacking away at 
my head as if she were bent on dashing my brains out. My sedge hat lay 

^ J?**? d ° Wn and ended hee,s U P on the ground. 1 lost 
consciousness and lay there like a dead man. 

looks o^ff° rS ’..nr ed noise ’ a Ppeared with apprehensive 

they cried 3 n/ ' u °h ?° W , look what that cr ^V old crone has done!" 

rSrTi“ ed u hin V ° C,ud d °° rS - Th ^ e was ™ al -*-ce, not 
by aonroached ' * anyw ere> ^ ome People who happened to be passing 

m= Set “ ' TOnd "" , ' m ' ^ *■“* h ° ld « °nd ptped 

“What's wrong! What happened!" they exclaimed. 

that the SlaSrSibirCu dt “ ‘ 

those noisnnerl r-oi-'r „ ^ craD e koan I had been working on — all 

They had suddenly cea^TtoexisM 151 ! 6 ^ T thr ° Ugh - Right to the root - 

^£S^=^- hrankback 

^ ^ « mThtd^trhtlltonmy ££ 
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r lk back ,oward Nra - As ■ -* 1 

^ " Y0U were rM " y k "~ W «■> ** <h«e." 
gave him a faint smile, but spoke not a word in return. He offered me 
something to eat and drink, and sent me on my way. 

I smiled elatedly all the way back through the gates of Shoju’s hermitage. 
The master was standing on the veranda. He took one look at me and said, 
see that something good has happened to you. Try to tell me about it." 
advanced to where he was standing, and related at length what I had 
come to realize. He took his fan and stroked my back with it . 


19 


In the Orategama, Hakuin describes the same episode more briefly and em¬ 
phasizes that the koan on the death of Nan-ch uan, among others, suddenly 
became clear to him. The old master laughed as he heard the experience reported, 
and from that point on, Hakuin stresses, he no longer called him “a poor hole- 
dwelling devil." 20 

After a stay of eight months, Hakuin left Shoju-an. At his departure, the 
old abbot urged him to gather some capable disciples, but not too many; two 
or three would be sufficient to carry on the old Zen style. Hakuin went to his 
ailing former master Sokudo of Daisho-ji in Numazu. He then set out on another 
pilgrimage. As his practice intensified, his ecstatic experiences increased also, 
but his physical constitution was too weak to bear the incredible strain this 
caused him. He suffered a serious nervous breakdown that brought him to the 
verge of despair. He went to see the hermit Hakuyu (1646-1709), who taught 
him a psychological treatment for the so-called “Zen sickness" that restored him 
to health. We will have more to say of this in connection with his work, the 
Yasen kanna. 

Immediately after his cure, he had further powerful experiences. Toward 
the end of the Yasen kanna, he writes: 


And not only were my illnesses healed, also all those things which are 
difficult to believe, difficult to penetrate, difficult to understand, difficult 
to enter into, and which until then I had been unable to grasp with my 
hands or feet or to reach with my teeth—those things I now understood 
intuitively at once, penetrating them to their roots, piercing them to their 
depths. Thus I experienced the great joy six or seven times. And beside 
this, I forgot how many times I have experienced the little enlightenments, 
the joys which make one dance. For the first time I realized the meaning 
of those words [of Miao-hsi 21 ] saying that in Paradise one will experience 
great enlightenment eighteen times, but the little enlightenments are too 
numerous to mention. In real truth I have not been deceived.* 2 

Hakuin gives an account of still other experiences from this period. Once 
he was overcome by the Great Joy while he was reading some verses from the 
Chinese Zen master Hsu-t’ang Chih-yii. It was as if a ray of light had lighted a 
dark path, and he cried out in a loud voice, “Today for the first time I have 
entered into the word samadhi. " 2} In another instance he was traveling in the 
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vicinity of Ise. The rain was falling heavily and the water had reached his knee 
At that point he suddenly understood the deep meaning of some verses of T 
he |f had «ad earlier. So enraptured did he become that he could not 
hold himself erect and fell into the water. A passerby, watching all of this in 
amazement, gave him a hand. Hakuin laughed out loud for joy so that rk* 
bystanders took him for a madman. Or again, sitting in nightly meditation one 
wintet tn the Zen hall at a rural temple, he heard the snow falling outside and 
expenenced enlightenment. On other occasions, while doing walking m<vJiror 
(Min, in a monks’ hall in Mino. he underwent ecstatic^Sm 
passed all previous experiences. 2 * nat sur ' 

In this context, Hakuin gives us accounts of two exDerienrec rko. k i 
that ledr^^r f ",' Um “ ***»» 

W<^tive m ” ^ * ° f “is description is unusual and 

reflection whatsoever. It surfaced like th'at T*’ h ° Wever ’ gave off no 
to be touched by flames. But siidr^ 1 i u C 3 new pan tllat had V et 
the mirror from the left sleeve was innume^hT aWare * hat the ,uster of 
other. After this, when I looked at allT ^ “"“f brighter than the 
my own face. For the first time 1 A mgS ’I 1 ^ as as though I were seeing 

"The Tathagata sees the Buddha nature^in h^eyT^ ^ ^ 

over into an awakened stat^oText^or^ 1 * 3 dream ’ which then passes 
monastic robe, the two ^ ' he P ^ le 

dream are of great significance for Hair • » 8 - 5^ ese Aments of the mystic 
light he beholds^e nature ofdltlu S,nner ! fe ' an overwhelming flood 
beholding his own countenance k^' n ^' 3 V * S ' on c ^ at he understands as 
he was oyet foZ!' SL Tu"''™ 1 wlth th « Buddha nature, 
in the Orotegomo, which numbers amonTrt, 3 anot ^ ler experience, also described 
One autumn evening, as he was readme^' 8 ^ a ‘“‘ enli ghtentnents of his life, 
was interrupted by the buni^*^" 11 £>■***. his concentration 

Suddenly I penetrated to the Derf«-r A , . 

The doubts I had held initially were desr U n ™ ate meanin g of the Lotus . 
the understanding I had obtained un , royed anc * I became aware that 
sciously I uttered a great cry and in error - Uncon ' 

that are degrees^d^gw^ ‘ S ? P h eriences > we ar e faced with the fact 

* n ^ en,l 8htenment aswell as different psychic 
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s ^ :~d a6 r * ■*. — 

the higher levels of experience intuitive in • ' cstasy ' dominates, while on 

to higher levels, he compSSJS Z ? htS 0P "’ Up ' 0n “ he had 
experiences. ompre en e the inadequacies and errors of his initial 

an Hakuin l00kS "" an —* >» 

walking, standing or seated^ / Enl ' 8ht f" m ' m c< ”"“ “ him wh«n he is 
otent Cdnex-cledlv^ ^Won ' : .?' h ‘ “ The won! 

Experiences surprise him and take holdof h ° CCllrS Eequently in his writings. 

r.'Sr sr“ * 

° UF eXte J lde k C J cons ‘deration of Hakuin’s own reports of his experiences pro¬ 
vides many valuable insights into the psychology of Zen. Because of Ihis extremely 

e^r. 10 ^ Cemperam , entl h,s , keen sensitivity to psychic impressions, and hi! 
ecstatic disposition his autobiographical testimonies occupy an extremely im¬ 
portant place ,n the history of Zen. Why, one might ask, did the master so 
often and so extensively talk about himself-^specially in the final accounts 
contained in his three-part work, the Itsumadegusa? There is no clear answer to 
the question, but neither are we without grounds for speculation. His readiness 
to take up the pen grew out of the literary skills he had gathered during his 
years of systematic study, as well as from his ability to explore the world of inner 
reflection. His wide knowledge of Zen literature, which is hill of so many original 
Zen masters, must also have encouraged him to record his own experiences. He 
must have drawn considerable assurance from the hope shining before his inner 
eye that his writings would prompt future generations to courageous commitments 
on the way of Zen. In reading Hakuin one cannot escape the impression that 
his accounts are meant to present the figure of the mature master as an em¬ 
bodiment of the ideal Buddhist person—that is, the bodhisattva ideal. 

The final years of his life can be summarized briefly. After long years of 
moving about, news of his father’s fatal sickness brought him back home for 
good. In 1716 he settled permanently at Shoin-ji. The temple, located not far 
from his birthplace, was, as the name indicates, by a pine grove. It was there 
that Hakuin’s religious career had begun. He found the temple in a state of 
disrepair, but guided it to become the center of the strongest Buddhist movement 
of the Tokugawa period. Once Myoshin-ji had accorded him rank, the right to 
succession, and the name Hakuin, his fame spread throughout all Japan. For 
half a century he was active in this small rural temple in Hara. From far and 
wide disciples came to him to be guided on the way to enlightenment. Much 
of his time he devoted to the local farmers, whom he counseled in their many 
different needs. He undertook frequent journeys in order to spread the authentic 
teachings of Zen across the country. His activity never let up until he passed 
away peacefully at the ripe old age of eighty-three. 
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THE ZEN SICKNESS 

An important aspect of Hakuin’s life not referred to in the foregoing account 
is his repeated bouts with illness caused by tuberculosis of the lungs combined 
with a nervous ailment. This illness overcame him soon after his first great 
experience of enlightenment, as he continued his practice with unstinting zeal. 
He paid little attention to these psychosomatic disturbances until they had quite 
overwhelmed and incapacitated him. He turned to doctors and teachers for help 
but no one seemed able to help. Finally, he came to Hakuyu, an aged hermit, 
in the lonely mountains near Shirakawa in Yamashiro (now part of Kyoto) who 
helped restore him to health. 

In the Yasen kanna Hakuin describes the visit graphically and tells how the 
old man's remedies wrought their cure. 27 He presents Hakuyu as an almost mythic 
figure, veiled in miraculous powers. As the local people said, his years contained 
three or four lifetimes. In his mountain retreat, far from all human dwellings, 
he was cut off from all human contact. People were not sure whether he was 
really a sage or a fool. Those in the surrounding villages considered him to be 
a legendary immortal of Chinese antiquity. It was only with the greatest difficulty 
that Hakuin was able to find him. Friendly villagers showed him a mountain 
river, which he followed, then crossed, and finally made his way up a rocky 
incline to a cave whose entrance was marked by a curtain waving in the breeze. 
As he stood there, a shiver passed through his body and he had to pause to 
compose himself before looking, with fear and hesitation, behind the curtain. 

I here, in the hush of evening light, he saw the upright body of the hermit, 
clad in a loose-fitting linen robe, his eyes staring straight ahead. Lying on the 
table were copies of the Chung-yung, Lao-tzu, and the Diamond Sutra. 28 Hakuin’s 
description has prompted doubts, which have only been resolved in recent times, 
regard,"g the actual existence of this strange old hermit." Hakuyu is indeed a 
hrstoncal personality who came to Hakuin’s aid in his extreme need. 

ro rhe h 6 ia V 3 tCr arr * v * n J> an< ^ ma king a formal greeting, Hakuin described 

in hi! IT thC Symptoms of his si <*ness and how he experienced their effects 
m nis daily routine: 

becnm!!!!'' re ^ tin 8 on m V daily life, activity and non-activity had 

o^to omi r TZ 7 °!i harm ° ny - 1 C ° uld not decide whether to do a thing 

with thoronoh ° S3t t0myse ^ : * try once more, courageously and 
with thoroughness, even if it cost my life. 

to forepn dp 16 ' 1 7777 ' ^' Xed my eyes clearl y> a °d determined even 
that°strenuoij P f °° d k And the "’ I had spent many months in 

dry SI 7^; 7 hCa m 1X830 t0 make me A. my lungs became 
Mv ea« we? ' M l S C ° ld 35 if theV WCre in ice and snow, 

in-a deeD can vn ^ M* i- 3 F ^ g . ing as tbe ru shing waters of a swift river 
manv ir U Y W ^' and in my behavi <” I experienced 

Takinp? I V h Pint T diStrCSSed 3nd Weary - an d whether sleeping or 

wakmg J always be |ost . n wild fandes Both were P wa 

bathed m sweat, and my eyes were continually filled with tears J0 
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The thousand phenomena that Hakuin beheld night and day suggest visions 
and hallucinations, and hence a state of . , 

known in 7en o A ( u T . t * psych,c overst 'mulation that is well 

the devil" Wvol U h ' C k the , Zen maSterS Wam ’ CaUing ic the “ domain of 
the dev.l (moM. In describing the symptoms of his illness, Hakuin uses ancient 

Chinese physiological concepts according to which the head is cool and the 

lower body warm ,n the healthy person. In his case, the bodily fire mounts 

upwards to heat the head while the lower body, the legs, and the feet become 

Tk ther L efore depends entirely on thoroughly heating the lower part 

of the body through strong, deep breathing, in order to overcome the natural 
tendency of fire to rise and of water to sink. 

Hakuyu leads his visitor into a precise knowledge of the essence of Taoist 
medical wisdom: 


The perfect man always supplied energy to the lower (bodily organs]. When 
these lower organs are thus provided with energy, the seven misfortunes 
do not operate in the body, nor can the four evils invade it from the outside. 
The bodily defenses are sufficiently strong so that the heart and mind are 
healthy. The mouth does not know the taste of drugs, nor does any part 
of the body have to experience the pains of acupuncture or moxacautery. Jl 

He formulates a basic principle: 

Generally speaking, the way of nourishing one’s life requires that the upper 
part be always kept cool and the lower part warm. 32 

And again: 

One must know that the main thing in nourishing one’s life is to fill the 
lower part with the original energy. 33 

From his examination of the physical condition of his visitor and patient, 
Hakuyu was clearly able to tell that Hakuin’s problems were rooted in the ex¬ 
tremes of his meditational and ascetic pratices. In such a case, he emphasized, 
the usual means of acupuncture, moxa, and medicine would be of no help. The 
sole remedy is the healing practice of introspection (naikan). 

Through the autosuggestive practice of introspection, one channels the 
original life energy of one's entire body into the navel (scurin), the center of 
breathing (kikai), the parts below the navel (tanden), and the loins and legs 
down to the soles of the feet. 3 * With full inner participation and effort, one 
seeks to come to as perfect a realization as possible of the following image: 

This space below my navel, 

my loins and legs down to the soles of my feet, 
are in truth my original face. 

There is no need of any nostrils. 

This space below my navel 
is in truth my original home. 

There is no need of any visits from my home. 
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This space below my navel 
is in truth the Pure Land of my heart. 

There is no need of any other splendor. 

This space below my navel 

is in truth the Amida who am I. 

There is no need of preaching the Law to me. 35 


The ocean of breath or the center of breathing is located beneath the navel. 
There lies the center of gravirv where one’s vital powers are collected by med¬ 
itation; the healing of the sick organism must proceed from this point. The 
original countenance, the tme home, the Pure Land, and Amida are all identical 
with the Buddha nature. They are not to be sought somewhere without, but 
are to be made actual in one’s own self. 

The most remarkable method of autosuggestion is the so-called "butter 
method,’’ which Hakuyu explained and urgently recommended. For the proper 
use of this method, he gave Hakuin the following instructions: 


If the ascetic while meditating has the four elements out of harmony and 
feels his body and spirit to be wearied, he must rouse himself and let the 
following ideas come into his mind, If, for instance, he were to place some 
deliciously scented pure, clean, soft butter as large as a duck’s egg on his 
head he will feel a delicate sensation. His head will become all moist. The 
moist feeling will seem to sink deeper and go lower and lower to both 
shoulders and both arms, to both breasts, to the diaphragm, the lungs, the 
liver, and the stomach, till at last will reach the bottom of the spine and 
the buttocks. Then everything accumulated within the breast, the pains 
in the loins, the pains in the bowels will, as one desires it, flow downwards 

rl e *u i ^ ^ 3 C ^ ear sensat * on of energy circulating all 

un 1 e w ° e y, warming both the legs, and reaching right down to 
the very soles of the feet.... 36 


tiredne« nn^ 11615 ^ t0 br ' ng ^ ort ^ ^ ' ma 8 e over and over to conquer 

tiredness and regain the fullness of their life-energy. 

states ii^his earl* 06 ' was a ^ e to appeal to his own experience. As he 

usual medical tn» \ VearS ’ 6 tbe victim many sicknesses for which the 
Zlr^??r Were u° f "° aVaiK °" ly whe " he ** "this wonderful 
dition that could h h ' S anc * atta in a harmonious physical con- 

Me*!; her hunger "° r “ id - -v w ^ *-* 

JSch^Taota and h k “ "“"'‘T °l °'!; er T°' 
and the wanning of the lower parts ofThe I* ln . which t pr °P er L breat f l,r ; g 

a*, ho - 
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stirr™„ M , 

within about three years- these same k j aS COmp ete y res tored to health 
in directing the man dWpte XZ “> P"** «*■»* hdpfol 

a result of excessive real in their pt^ ^ pr ° b,ems as 

introspection and the butter method. H CaSeS ’ ^ ^ remedies were 

edies, pertinent aut^tographkd^Kage^fro^h ‘o?”' torem ' 

a broader context. Hakuin knew well? f H ° raWgama are integrated in 

oHntre^aion?fdak!jin a found e t l ^t* lt<tl,nent * seriw “^^^ 

the serious disease from which I suffered, that up until then I had found 
so diffrailt to ctue. gradually cleared up like frost and snow melting beneath 
the rays of the morning sun. The problems with those vile koan-koan 
difficult to unravel, difficult to enter-koan that up to then had been im- 

my dileVse' *° Smk mV ^ n ° W faded 3Way with the passin g of 


Although the regaining of health is itself of preeminent value, Hakuin also 
experienced that “during your practice of introspection, without your seeking 
•t and quite unconsciously, you will attain, how many times l cannot tell, the 
benefits of enlightenment experiences." 38 

Physical health may not be one’s actual objective, but it is at least a necessary 
condition for the fruitful practice of Zen. As Hakuin writes, "Even if by the 
powers of introspection you could live eight hundred years, as did P’eng Tsu, 
if you do not have the eye to see into your own nature, you are no more than 
an aged demon fit only to guard corpses.” 39 There is also a spiritual Zen sickness 
that befalls Zen disciples who go astray in their search. This "great Zen sickness’’* 0 
arises from ignorance and illusion, and finally from false distinctions. The only 
remedy for this sickness is the authentic, radical practice that the ancient masters 
taught and exemplified. While he warns against erroneous ways, Hakuin clarifies 
his own understanding of Zen practice. It is noteworthy that it is in this context 
that he speaks of "Zen sickness. ” For him, the physical and the spiritual are 
inextricably bound together. 


KOAN PRACTICE BEFORE AND AFTER ENLIGHTENMENT 

Hakuin’s Zen is known as the koan-Zen par excellence in the history of Japanese 
Zen. More than any other Zen master he stylized koan practice and stressed its 
primary importance for following the Zen way. But this does not mean that 
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koan practice constituted the center and whole meaning of his spirituality. For 
Hakuin as well, when all is said and done, koan are only a means, even if a 
unique and superlative means. Convinced that the experience of enlightenment 
is the goal of one’s efforts, he stands in the best of Zen tradition as it originated 
from its founder Bodhidharma and from the Sixth Patriarch, Hui-neng. With 
Hui-neng, he holds up "seeing into one’s own nature” (Jpn., kensho) as the 
essence of Zen enlightment. As he writes in a letter, "Nothing surpasses the 
unique and clear insight into one’s own nature and original being.” 41 He describes 
the spiritual state that is attained in enlightenment eloquently: 

If in this way you do not let the matter rest until you have once awakened 
clearly to it and if throughout the twelve divisions of the day you exert 
yourself fiercely in the twelve forms of deportment associated with them 
and proceed striving unremittingly, then before you know it you will tran¬ 
scend the realm of deluded thoughts and the state where before and after 
are cut off will manifest itself to you. Then the state of mind in which you 
are not a man, not a woman; not wise, not stupid; you do not see birth, 
you do not see death; and in which there is only vast emptiness, where 
distinction between night and day is not seen and the body and mind 
are lost, will many times be present. 42 

Enlightenment is described here as an insight into the identity of one’s 
own nature with all reality in an eternal now, as a vision that removes all dis¬ 
tinctions. This enlightenment is the center and goal of the Zen way. Hakuin 
prefers the term "seeing into one’s nature,” which for him means ultimate reality. 
The Buddha nature and the cosmic Buddha body, wisdom (prajm), and emptiness 
(Sunyata), the original countenance one had before one was bom, and other 
expressions from the rich palette of Mahayana terms were all familiar to him 
from his continued study of the sutras and Zen literature. Deeply rooted in Ma¬ 
hayana thought and far removed from any form of sectarianism, he saw a fun¬ 
damental unity among all the different schools of Japanese Buddhism. His deep 
knowledge of the teachings of the Wisdom sutras was clearly reflected in his 
widely read commentary of the Heart Sutra, one of the shortest and most popular 
texts of its kind. 4 '* He interprets his own experiences of enlightenment in the 
light of this sutra, which is an authentic hymn of praise of transcendent wisdom. 

This broadminded approach to Mahayana admits of many paths to the same 
goal. Besides meditation and concentration, Buddhism also recognizes the rec¬ 
itation of sutras, invocation of the Buddha's name, and magic formulas. Hakuin 
himself permits variety in practice, as long as it is undertaken with total com¬ 
mitment and strict concentration of the mind. One who goes about koan prac¬ 
tice-even as important and effective a koan as that of Chao-chou’s mu— in a 
haphazard way will not reach the goal even after ten or twenty years. By contrast, 
one who undertakes seriously the exclusive practice of the nembutsu (invocation 
of the name of the Buddha) is able to reach a deep level of concentration. 
Serious practice means letting go of all passions and concepts; it means refusing 
to cling to any desire, including the desire for enlightenment or for the Pure 
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portional to the force of the subsequent experience of enlightenment. “At the 
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tully. 1 he enlightenment experience is thus conditioned by doubt. Hakuin 

is convinced that ‘‘if those who study Zen are able to make the Great Doubt 
appear before them, a hundred out of a hundred, a thousand out of a thousand, 
will without fail attain awakening.”* He describes the state of doubt with ref- 
erence to his own experience: 


When a person faces the great doubt, before him there is in all directions 
only a vast and empty land without birth and without death, like a huge 
plain of ice extending ten thousand miles. As though seated within a vase 
of lapis lazuli surrounded by absolute purity, without his senses he sits and 
forgets to stand, stands and forgets to sit. Within his heart there is not the 
slightest thought or emotion, only the single word mu. It is just as though 
he were standing in complete emptiness. At this time no fears arise, no 
thoughts creep in, and when he advances single-mindedly without ret¬ 
rogression, suddenly it will be as thought a sheet of ice were broken or a 
jade tower had fallen. He will experience a great joy, one that never in 
forty years has he seen or heard/ 7 

Hakuin urged the hesitant among his disciples to exert themselves boldly. 
The state of concentration of the Great Doubt is within the reach of everyone. 
No special outward circumstances are necessary. One must only undertake the 
exercises with real energy. 

You may ask how one can make this great doubt appear. Do not favor a 
quiet place, do not shun a busy place, but always set in the area below the 
navel Chao-chou*s mu. Then, asking what principle this mu contains, if 
you discard all emotions, concepts, and thoughts, and investigate single- 
mindedly, there is no one before whom the great doubt will not appear. 419 

On one’s practice, one must of course be prepared to put out great effort 
and put up with pain. Yet there is nothing that brings greater joy than breaking 
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through to the realms of rebirth from within the cycle of this transitory world 
(samsara). The transition from the Great Doubt to the Great Enlightenment is 
indescribable. It takes place through the "Great Dying.” Hakuin elucidates the 
process by way of an analogy: 

If you wish accordance with the true, pure non-ego, you must be prepared 
to let go your hold when hanging from a sheer precipice, to die and return 
again to life. Only then can you attain to the true ego of the four nirvana 
virtues. 

What is “to let go your hold when hanging from a sheer precipice”? 
Supposing a man should find himself in some desolate area where no man 
has ever walked before. Below him are the perpendicular walls of a bot¬ 
tomless chasm. His feet rest precariously on a patch of slippery moss, and 
there is no spot of earth on which he can steady himself. He can neither 
advance nor retreat; he faces only death. The only things he has on which 
to depend are a vine that he grasps by the left hand and a creeper that he 
holds with his right. His life hangs as if from a dangling threat. If he were 
suddenly to let go his dried bones would not even be left. 

So it is with the study of the Way. If you take up one koan and investigate 
it unceasingly your mind will die and your will will be destroyed. It is as 
though a vast, empty abyss lay before you, with no place to set your hands 
and feet. You face death and your bosom feels as though it were afire. Then 
suddenly you are one with the koan, and both body and mind are cast off. 
This is known as the time when the hands are released over the abyss. 
Then when suddenly you return to life, there is the great joy of one who 
drinks the water and knows from himself whether it is hot or cold. This is 
known as rebirth in the Pure Land. This is known as seeing into one’s own 
nature. You must push forward relentlessly and with the help of this complete 
concentration you will penetrate without fail to the basic source of your 
ov/n nature. Never doubt that without seeing into your own nature you 
cannot become a Buddha; without seeing into your own nature there is no 
Pure Land.' 19 

This description of koan practice is reminiscent of the fifth case of the 
MumonJcan collection, which presents a man holding on to the branch of a tree 
with his teeth while someone standing below asks him about the meaning of 
Bodhidharma's coming from the West—in other words, about the nature of 
reality. This no-exit situation, essential for the koan, presses the Great Doubt 
to its limits until the student, after painfully wrestling, breaks through to the 
Great Enlightenment, which gives rise in turn to the Great Joy. The Great 
Doubt, the Great Enlightenment, and the Great Joy—these three characterize 
the psychological process of the way of Zen. 

In the passage cited above Hakuin clearly compares the vision of enlight' 
enment with the direct attainment of a state of consciousness that is free of all 
illusion. In the actual moment of experience the subject is as certain of the 
experience as one drinking water knows whether it is hot or cold. 50 Later re- 
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conceptions and discriminations are not mixed within it and it is quite 
apart from seeing, hearing, perceiving, and knowing, and if, while walking, 
standing, sitting, and reclining, you proceed straightforwardly without in¬ 
terruption in the study of this koan, then in the place where reason is 
exhausted and words are ended, you will suddenly pluck out the karmic 
root of birth and death and break down the cave of ignorance. Thus you 
will attain to a peace in which the phoenix has left the golden net and 
the crane has been set free of the basket. 55 


Hakuin praises the high quality of the state of enlightenment attained 
through practicing the koan of the sound of one hand clapping; this koan gives 
access to the spiritual heights of the Buddhas and the patriarchs. 

After the attainment of enlightenment, koan practice occupies the most 
important place in Zen practice. As Hakuin states in his autobiography, when 
he was setting out on his path the old man of Shoju-an urged him not to relent 
in his practice but to commit all his energies to advancing along the way of 
Zen. He was also warned about people who sit in silent enlightenment like 
tree stumps and was told to keep up his “hidden practice and secret efforts" 
(sengyo mitsugyd) as opposed to just sitting in the “Zen of silent enlightenment" 
(Jpn., mokushd zen; Chin., mo-chao ch'an), a practice popular in China during 
the Sung period. Taking the admonitions of his master to heart, Hakuin carried 
on a continuous practice of koan whilcvisiting temples and masters throughout 
the land. 

After enlightenment, his practice of Zen was directed in a special way against 
the “Zen of silent enlightenment," which had been practiced extensively in 
both Rinzai and Soto monasteries since the middle ages. The disagreement be¬ 
tween the two outlooks goes back to the conflict that once raged in China 
between Ta-hui Tsung-kao (1089-1163), the protagonist of the “Zen of beholding 
the koan" (Jpn., kanna-zen; Chin., k'ang-hua ch'an), and Hung-chih Ch’eng- 
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. .. , n091-1157) the representative of mokushd-zen.” Hakuin was well aware 
of*the historical background. Ta-hui had his full sympathy; his vigorous hefty 
attacks on the “Zen of silent enlightenment” were directed main y against the 
contemporary Japanese disciples who practiced this particular form of Zen. Hakum 
could not sU back and attribute the downfall of Zen in Japan to chance or to 
the will of heaven. The downfall of Zen, he believes, is promoted by those 
people whose mind and wisdom are as dark as ash, the erroneous partisans of 
the nembutsu within the Zen school, and the false Zen of silent enlightenment. 

In view of his otherwise tolerant character, Hakuin’s rejection of the Zen 
of silent enlightenment" might seem surprising. His vehement polemics were 
aimed exclusively at Zen monks who sat in their monasteries and enjoyed a 
deceptive tranquillity. In such people Hakuin could see little sign of the dynamic 
quest that is bom of the Great Doubt; because of their lack of vitality, he compares 
them to cold ashes. As he says, they 


foolishly take the dead teachings of no-thought and no-mind, where the 
mind is like dead ashes with wisdom obliterated, and make these into the 
essential doctrines of Zen. They practice silent, dead sitting as though they 
were incense burners in some old mausoleum and take this to be the treasure 
place of the true practice of the patriarchs. 59 


He finds little to distinguish such worthless colleagues from those fresh upstarts 
who, like well-groomed howling dogs, reject and degrade the koan of the ancients; 
they are opinionated hardheads of low-grade intelligence who never really ac¬ 
complish anything. 60 

In such passages, which are not infrequent in his writings, Hakuin paints 
in extremely lurid colors the deplorable situation of Zen in his days. He was 
vexed by what he considered an abandonment of the authentic way of Zen. 
When he includes "no-thinking" and “no-mind" among the weaknesses of the 
“Zen of silent enlightenment,” he is by no means intending to disqualify the 
similar negative expressions of the Chinese Zen masters of the T’ang period, 
who embodied the purest expression of Zen tradition. In the same treatise, the 
Y abukoji, he expresses the highest esteem for the patriarchs and masters mentioned 
in the chronicle Keitoku dentoroku and lists a number of them by name. 

In his opinion, koan represent the highest form of Zen practice. Not only 
should these examples of the ancients be used to get a first grasp of enlightenment, 
they are necessary for all subsequent stages of Zen practice. The many disciples 
who gathered around Hakuin in the small monastery of Shoin-ji led a rigid 
monastic life. No matter how often and how intensely they had experienced 
enlightenment, no matter how far they had advanced in their spiritual life, all, 
without exception, had to devote themselves industriously to the practice of 
koan. Here we have the beginnings of the systematization of koan practice that 
has been associated, with Hakuin’s name. We may assume that a large number 
of the examples of the ancients that had been transmitted in the pertinent koan 
collections made up the daily fare of Hakuin’s disciples. Hakuin held the Five 
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a I directions. The aristocratic qualities that characterized the Rinzai Zen of 
the Kamakura and Muromachi periods found expression in doctrine, monastic 
i e, daily practice, as well as in the cultural realm, especially in the arts. While 
Kinzai Zen was especially popular among the urban population. Soto was better 
received in rural areas, at the price, however, of becoming adulterated with 
different syncretistic practices that tarnished the purity of Dogen’s Zen. It was 
during the Edo period that Rinzai first began to make inroads into the religious 
life of Japan’s general populace. Munan and Bankei can be considered Rinzai’s 
first popular masters, but it was Hakuin who achieved the decisive breakthrough 
in making Rinzai available to the general population. His village temple of Shoin- 
ji in Hara became the most influential Rinzai center during the second half of 
the Edo period. 


The activities that Hakuin carried out from his rural temple of Shoin-ji 
had two sides. First and foremost, the master guided his disciples along the path 
to enlightenment in his own unique way, making particular use of the koan. 
We touched on this in the previous section and in what follows we will have 
more to say about his disciples. Yet Hakuin was not only abbot for his disciples; 
he also served as spiritual father for wide circles of the rural population. With 
his own roots in the common people, he is of the most popular personalities of 
Japanese Buddhism. 62 Early on in his formation, during his many travels through 
the land, he became acquainted with numerous local customs, learned how to 
speak the language of the people, and made contact with different levels of 
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society. His choice of residence in Hara was an option to live among the people. 
He renounced the abbot’s chair of the great Myoshin-ji, a post readily available 
to a man of his stature. He turned down not only the honors and amenities of 
such a position, but also the intellectual stimulation that life in the capital 
offered a leading thinker. His sole motivation was the Zen ideal that he found 
in the ancient chronicles of the classical Chinese masters of early times. 

Numerous stories are told of how the abbot of Shoin-ji shared his life with 
the common people 65 and proved to be an eminently successful popular educator. 
With his gift for translating the Buddhist precepts into moral values for everyday 
life, he constantly urged the faithful to live a morally virtuous life both at home 
and in the marketplace. His numerous popular writings, composed in simple 
kana style, are seasoned with songs and poems that make for easy memorization, 
thus enabling illiterate people to leam their lessons simply by hearing them. In 
his "Song of the Weeds” he urges farmers to cut off their passions at the roots, 
as if they were weeds. 65 This poem, like many others, belonged to the genre of 
rural songs popular at the time. Hakuin knew how to blend inspirational language 
with a good sense of humor. His poetry overcame the limitations of the farmers’ 
education. Particularly renowned are his deeply touching “Songs for Grinding 
Com.’’ 65 In his "Song of an Old Woman Grinding Com,’’ he compares her 
with the Buddha nature that is identical to the self, and has her begin her song: 
“How grateful we are for the grace of heaven and earth, for heat and cold, and 
for night and day, which are all so necessary!” At the end, the old woman bids 
farewell with the words: “If the old woman deeply explores her heart, the way 
of the patriarchs will not fail. Do not grow weak! Stay healthy! The old woman 
now takes her leave of thee.” 66 

In his song “In Praise of Filial Love,’’ 67 Hakuin extols reverence for one’s 
parents as a fundamental social virtue, explaining that children should be grateful 
to those from whom they have received their bodies. Because Confucian ethics 
had become so integral a part of Japanese popular wisdom, however, there is 
no cause for seeing any distinctively Confucian quality in Hakuin’s poems and 
songs. Even the originally Confucian saying about “encouraging good and pun- 
ishing evil (Jpn., kanzen choaku) had become part and parcel of the Japanese 
ways of thinking. Hakuin brought moral maxims to life through numerous 
Buddhist stories about good and bad karma. 68 Through his integrity and goodness, 
his simplicity and persuasiveness, Hakuin won the hearts of the simple people 
and helped them in their religious strivings. 

His efforts at providing spiritual direction for the rural population were 
aimed especially at raising ethical standards, and to do this he drew on ancient 
Japanese traditions, Confucian ethics, and also traditional Buddhist ethical 
models. When it came to religious practices, he was even more adaptive. Given 
his total commitment to Zen, he was naturally interested in promoting the Rinzai 
school. He was not at all happy about the introduction of the nembutsu practice 
in many Japanese Zen monasteries. Though fundamentally not opposed to the 
Pure Land school, in his own temple he taught and practiced only the Zen way 
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to enlightenment. He therefore demanded of his diseiples a resolute adherence 
to the proven Zen practices of W en and the koan, clearly rejecting the nembmS 
as a side practice (soshn) in Zen monasteries. “As I said before,” he writes. 
,f you cannot attain to Zen, then when you face death, try to be reborn in fe 
Pure Land Those who ny to practice both at the same time will be able to 
°btam neither the fish nor the bear’s paw, but instead will cultivate the karma 
of birth and death, fail to cut off the root of life and will never be able to attain 
the joy of enlightenment.” 69 For Hakuin, there was no question about combining 
both practices; his monks were devoted solely to the way of Zen. 

Nonetheless, Hakuin was prepared to make concessions for his lay disciples. 
He saw little sense or good in trying to disabuse the rural population of its 
dependence on invoking the name of Amida. In his view, the invocation of 
Amida, essentially a Mahayana practice, was an aid for attaining insight into 
one s true nature (kensho). All the mythical embellishments he considered to 


be artificial means (Skt., upaya; Jpn., hoben). He consistently urged his hearers 
to seek the ‘Pure Land' in their own nature. 

Hakuin has been accused of self-contradiction in his attitudes toward faith 
in Amida and the nembutsu practice. Such accusations are groundless. He was 
convinced that there are different paths to the goal of Mahayana, namely the 
attainment of Buddhahood. Zen’s approach through zazen and the koan is ex¬ 
tremely effective, but it is not the only way: 


Studying Zen, calling the name, even reading and reciting sutras, all are 
aids in the path toward seeing the Way. They are like the staves that trav¬ 
elers use to aid them in their journeys. 70 


Such an approach shows a fundamental tolerance toward the different forms of 
Mahayana Buddhism. In the case of the nembutsu, Hakuin found himself faced 
with a situation that called for careful distinctions. Within his own temples he 
insisted on strict observance of Zen practice, but at the same time he could not 
ignore the dominant practice of invoking the name of Amida throughout Edo- 
period Japan. In choosing the right means for attaining enlightenment, one had 
to take into consideration the different inclinations and capacities of people. 
Along this line he writes: 


Techniques such as these are called the “talons and teeth of the Cave 
of Dharma" and the “supernatural talisman that wrests life from death.” 
They are of great benefit to people of superior talents. Those of medium 
or inferior talents leave such things alone and quite disregard them. The 
people of the Pure Land school, in fact, are opposed to them. But the Pure 
Land is still a teaching to which veneration is due. Amida Buddha, with 
the skillfbl concentrated practice of great compassion, on the basis of his 
forty-eight vows, was endowed with the three minds and four practices. 
These techniques were established solely for those of medium and inferior 

talents. 
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It is not easy to make coherent sense out of Hakuin’s nuanced statements 
about Zen and the nembuisu. At play here is his understanding of the essence 
of Mahayana and its various forms and schools, including the Zen school. His 
distinction between the way in which monks and the laity are to be led along 
the way of Zen is clear, but his more popular approach to the simple people can 
be misunderstood in that a number of ideas come together in the way he deMt 
with them. 72 

Hakuin’s intimate familiarity with the Lotus Sutra stems from his childhood 
years. His pious mother was a devotee of the Nichiren school and accordingly 
was whole heartedly devoted to this sutra. The chapter on Kannon—who was 
really the bodh.sattva AvalokiteSvara transformed by popular piety into the 
Mother of Mercy-made a particularly deep impression on the young boy’s docile 
spirit; m him these seeds of popular piety would eventually grow to full maturity. 

akui " was already an adult when a deep experience having to do with 
the Lotus Sutra made clear to him why this sutra was so beloved by the Japanese 
people In the first part of a long letter to an aged Nichiren nun he wrote about 
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Besides preac hmg and writing, Hakuin also made use of art to spread the 
message of Rinzai Zen. Even in his early years he showed signs of his talents 
for ink painting and calligraphy. His artistic gifts matured along with his religious 
experience, but it was only when he was fifty years of age that his unique, 
unconventional, raw style came unto its own, and only ten years later did it 
reach its full flower. All his works were stamped with his own immediate ex¬ 
perience. Through his paintings he was able to reach the illiterate farmers whom 
he could not affect with his writings, even though these writings were composed 
in a simple form in the Japanese kana style. 

Among the many themes of his paintings, religious subjects predominate. 
His self-portrait, with his oversized eyes peering out into the distance, is par¬ 
ticularly well known. Almost all of his paintings of Zen masters, especially that 
of the patriarch Bodhidharma, are characterized by the expressive look in the 
eyes. But it is perhaps in his Kannon paintings that Hakuin touched the soul 
of the people most directly. His paintings of the “Kannon in a Lotus Pond” 
(“Renchi no Kannon"), of which we have many variations from his later years, 
was most likely his own invention. The last picture of this series—a white figure 
on a black background—bears the following inscription written in the master’s 
hand: 

The Eye of Compassion watches over sentient beings, 

The Sea of Blessings is beyond measure 

The eighty-three-year-old Buddhist monk drew this. 79 

In the history of Japanese art, Hakuin falls in the period following the great 
flowering of Zen art. He may not have reached the heights of the Zen painters 
of the Muromac'hi period, but some of his ink paintings and calligraphy clearly 
deserve to be counted as masterpieces. 80 He used art mainly to further the Zen 
movement. A few decades later, the same was done by Sengai Gibon (1750— 
1837) from the district of Mino, a disciple of the Rinzai master Gessen Zenne. 
Sengai spent a large part of his life in Shofuku-ji in Hakata. The many works 
of this productive artist contributed in no small measure to the spread of Zen. 

HAKUIN’S DISCIPLES AND HAKUIN’S ZEN 

Soon the small rural temple of Shoin-ji was no longer able to handle the ever¬ 
growing number of disciples gathering around the eminent master. In the sur¬ 
rounding area monks’ halls and smaller establishments arose to broaden Hakuin’s 
circle of influence. Although the names of many disciples have been passed 
down in tradition, it is not easy to distinguish between monks, disciples (monka), 
and Dharma heirs. 82 Community life was structured according to strict rules; 
besides the central practices of wen and the koan, all the monks had to devote 
themselves daily to the recitation of sutras and the study of Buddhist scriptures, 
especially those from the Zen tradition. There was also daily manual labor and 
begging. Overall guidance and responsibility was in the hands of the master, 
whose zeal for the spread of Buddhism was transmitted to his disciples. They 
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supported his extensive activity as a lecturer and helped with the composition 
of his works, as many titles produced by Hakuin in the temple attest. 

Prominent among Hakuin’s disciples was Torei Enji (1721-1792), 83 who 
was bom in Kanzaki in the region of Shiga and, according to the customs of 
the time, as a young boy was turned over to the local temple to be educated. 
When he was seventeen he traveled to Daiko-ji, where he was ordained a monk 
by the active, widely known Rinzai master Kogetsu Zenzai (1667-1751) without, 
however, becoming one of the master’s disciples. 84 Kogetsu Zenzai became the 
head of a Rinzai line that for a while assumed a certain prominence, stood in 
some rivalry with Hakuin’s line, and then disappeared. Kogetsu’s name appears 
frequently in connection with Hakuin’s disciples. 

Torei Enji’s youth was for the most part filled with travels around the coun¬ 
try, in which he visited different temples and had numerous experiences of en¬ 
lightenment. In 1743 he arrived at Shoin-ji in Hara and began a friendship with 
Hakuin that was to prove decisive for his whole life. Tradition does not actually 
speak of a master-disciple relationship between them. Over the years the friend¬ 
ship between the two grew deeper and deeper. Torei’s first visit to Shoin-ji did 
not last long before the illness of his mother called him home for two years. He 
was in the fullness of manhood when he traveled to Kyoto to submit himself to 
a program of rigorous asceticism. He attained enlightenment but damaged his 
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Buih«fhnUt b ,t Hak p“ ln ' Wh ° ^ a » ay I" "be ^anle 
temple’complexes^n eastemjapan. ^ " * a «“ 

was the painter monk SufoG otto(H^ l’S's’Al'h T di5cipl “ 

he followed his examnlf in mol,- l ‘' Although older than Torei, 

student. Torei was also oiwn • . ^ an , " a PP'ly consented to become his 

Hakuin's SU “’ Unabk to attain 

a Zen master (in his old age he tumeTto ^ ‘'“'If 5 °‘ 

he was appointed abbot of Shoin-ji for a term Sh- T ?,"/ S rec0rnmenda " 0 " . 

who r in ^^“«^S“' novic ■ 

Gasan j,.o (1727-1797, played an imponant^part in the subsequent de- 
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— -«* 

Bom m Qshu in northeastern Japan, Gasan was a young man when he 
joined G«sen. Zenne (1702-1781). a disciple and success of Ko f eisu Zen^ 
whom we alluded to earlier, in the Zen temple of Koken-in in Miharu (present- 
day Fukushima prefecture), which belonged ,o the Kogetsu line. He did not 
remain long however bu, was soon off on a pilgrimage that brought him into 
contact with many different monasteries and masters. He was thirty years old 
when he returned to Gessen, who at that time was living in Horin-ji in Nagata 
m the province of Musashi (now part of Kanagawa prefecture), not far from 
Edo. It was there that he met Hakuin, who had traveled from his village temple 
in Hara to eastern Japan and was spending a few days in Edo. 

At first Gasan was not at all well-disposed toward Hakuin and his movement. 
In time, however, he gave some thought to traveling to Hara at last to get to 
know, or at least encounter, the famous master and his methods of teaching. 
But his teacher Gessen strongly urged him not to do this. So the years passed 
rather uneventfully until Hakuin once again came to Edo to lecture. Though 
the historical sources are not entirely clear about the circumstances, we do know 
that Gasan was moved, and then strongly attracted and encouraged, by Hakuin’s 
lectures. Hakuin hesitated to accept him as a disciple and is reported to have 
thrown Gasan out of his quarters three times. At that time, Hakuin was eighty- 
one, which means that after Gasan was accepted as a disciple, there remained 
only three years for the master, now failing from old age and sickness, to instruct 
his new disciple. We may assume, therefore, that Gasan's training fell mainly 
to Torei. Tradition has it that after Hakuin's death, Gasan remained for some 
time with Torei and received from him the certificate of enlightenment (inka). 
Even though Gasan’s name does appear in later lists of Hakuin's Dharma heirs, 
it is very doubtful that he was formally received by the master among his sue- 

89 

cessors. 

Not much is known of Gasan’s whereabouts and activity during the first 
years after Hakuin's death. He did maintain contacts with his early master Gessen 
Zenne until the latter’s death in 1781. Later he showed up in the Zen temple 
of Rinsho-in in Edo, where his work was extraordinarily effective. Hundreds 
flocked to hear his lectures. He was a powerful preacher who saw as his main 
task the promotion of Hakuin’s Zen; He received frequent calls to assume the 
abbot’s office in different Rinzai temples and for a while presided over Shoin- 
ji in Hara. He died in 1797 while taking a cure at the famous hot springs of 
Atami on Japan’s east coast. 

Although Gason Jito’s name is not often mentioned in histories of Japanese 
Zen, this eloquent and energetic man is doubtless one of the key figures in the 
development of Hakuin’s Zen. Unlike other Rinzai linesjfakuin s line was named 
the Kokurin-ha after the literary name of the master. This line owes '^stability 
mainly to Gasan. The unusually large number of students who flocked to his 
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lectures are an indication of what must have been his strong, attractive per¬ 
sonality. The two lines of Hakuin’s Zen that are still active today stem from 
Gasan’s disciples Inzan len (1751-1814) and Takuju Kosen (1760-1833), who 
under their master's guidance were able to imbibe and pass on the spirit and 
method of Hakuin’s Zen. 

Inzan len 91 was bom in Echizen in the region of Fukui. Having been en¬ 
trusted as a child to Kotoku-ji in Mino, he became a monk under the abbot 
Rozan (d. 1781). He was sixteen when he began his Zen studies under Bankoku, 
a disciple of Bankei Yotaku, but after three years he moved to Horin-ji in Nagata 
near Edo, where he followed a rigid Zen practice for seven years under Gessen 
Zenne. He then set out for Baisen-ji in Mino, where his first teacher, Rozan, 
had meanwhile taken up residence. After his teacher’s death, Inzan spent a time 
in Baisen-ji until he heard about the successes of Gasan Jito, who was working 
out of Gessen Zenne's temple. Gasan Jito came to recognize Inzan as one of his 
Dharma heirs. Inzan’s fame spread far and wide, and he served for a short time 
as abbot of Myoshin-ji. One of his best known disciples was Taigen Shigen 
(1768-1837), whose own famous disciple, Gisan Zenrai (1802-1878) accom¬ 
panies his masters Inzan and Taigen on the list of abbots of Myoshin-ji. Inzan 
left behind a collection of sayings that was published only in 1942. 

Bom in Tsushima near Nagoya, Takuju Kosen 92 made various attempts to 
become a monk before he was received among the disciples of Gasan Jito in the 
Horin-ji at the young age of twenty. With ail his energy, he devoted himself 
to the practice of the koan; on one occasion he went for some nineteen days 
without food or sleep to mull over the koan mu, the opening case of the Mu- 
monkan. His zeal in the monks’ hall bore abundant fruit. After fourteen years 
of practice Gasan recognized him as his Dharma heir. Takuju then returned to 
6 en 'j' in Nagoya, where he had begun his monastic life. For twenty years he 
devoted himself to meditation and study in his solitary retreat. When he was 
appomte a t o Myoshin-ji in Kyoto in 1813 and invested with the purple 
J° f S ’ e .'^ aS C e height of his career, one of the most influential religious 
ea ers o is time. He led many monks and prominent lay people pursuing 
Hakum s path of enlightenment. Through his disciple Sozan Genkyo (d. 1868), 
o was also abbot of Myoshin-ji and master of one of Takuju’s monks’ halls 
n Nagoya, the line continued to the first year of the Meiji period (1863). In 

oath th UJU / C C ° ^ etum to c ^ e starting point of his religious 

him a« rH ^ ineS °[ he had a quiet hermitage built that served 

him as the final station of his rich life. 

between th° ? nCS are ‘^ encica * * n teachings and method; the differences 

the onr T ^ Un,mP °r L t - Comrasts such as there are stem mainly from 
naZC? tem P eram J nts of their Ending figures. Inzan len, a man of powerful 
kuin nlef J° nfr0nted an j PU T d his disc ‘P les - while the quiet, balanced Ta- 
nf rhe a ° d mec h°dical sort of progress. Toward the end 

from rh 0 ’ a c |j e ,ar S er R| nzai monasteries were directed by masters 

from these two lines and continued to preserve their doctrinally insignificant 
peculiarities. As a result, there was no want of tensions and mutual accusations. 
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comparabl^role^ii^e^stoi^o^aiwne^^^nl^The characteristics ^atHakuin 

” ClearlV P "“ m iP his «*" 

w:t': di,&rent rf «* - 

from !r^ a ,"l' HakUin W8S rO0 v? d ,h ' ,radi,icm ° f Rin»i that came 

fcm the ^at Japanese masom Nampo Sh6my5 (Daio Kokmhi). Shsho MyochS 

(Daito Kokushi), and Kanzan Egen. Insofar as the word is allowable in Zen, we 
may say that Hakuin, in his words and writings, developed the “orthodox” line. 
This is evident in both of his chief literary works written in Chinese kanbun 
style, Kaian kokugo and Keiso dokuzui. 93 Compiled, edited, and published by his 
disciples, both these collections make hard demands of their readers in the breadth 
of their content and in the difficulty of their language. They constitute the 
backbone of Hakuin’s work. Hakuin’s commentary on Shuho Myocho’s collection 
of sayings, the Daitoroku, constitutes the core of the Kaian kokugo (T. 2574). 
The Keiso dokuzui contains Hakuin’s collections of sayings, with the enriching 
addition of other materials. 94 


The second characteristic of Hakuin’s Zen is the koan system, which the 
master promoted so intensely. Though Hakuin considered the koan to be only 
a means, their practical and indissoluble bonds with the experience of enlight¬ 
enment in fact make them the keystone of his approach. He presented his dis¬ 
ciples with the incomparable advantages of koan practice both before and after 
enlightenment, and insisted on the faithful use of koan. The Zen that is practiced 
in the monks halls under his care is authentic koan-Zen. Though completed by 
his disciples, the systematization of koan practice is really his work. A careful 
and reliable description of the practice of Hakuin’s koan system has yet to be 
provided, even though it remains important, even indispensable, for a proper 
historical evaluation of Hakuin-Zen. 

Finally, mention must also be made of the popularity of Hakuin’s Zen. In 
the complex phenomenon that is Hakuin's form of Zen, an endearing geniality, 
an adaptability to customs and attitudes of ordinary people, a strong ethical 
concern, an openness to different religious practices, and a self-expression in 
popular, down-to-earth language are all blended together. It is doubtful whether 
without Hakuin’s efforts on behalf of the common people the formalistic and 
stiff Rinzai school could have freed itself from its rigidity and become a broadly 
effective popular religion by the end of the Edo period. 

Still much loved in Japan’s contemporary Rinzai monasteries is Hakuin’s 
“Hymn to Za*en” ("Zazen wasan”), which is one of the strongest expressions 
in Japanese Buddhism of the Mahayana spirit. A reflection of the master’s own 
experience, the hymn begins with this verse: 


Sentient beings are intrinsically Buddha. 

It is just as it is with ice and water 
Apart from water there is no ice, 

Apart from sentient beings there is no Buddha . . . 
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This uniform, free-flowing outpouring, burning with inner passion, ends with 
these verses: 

The gate of the oneness of cause and effect opens, 

The non-dual, non-triple road lies straight ahead. 

The formless form now being your form, 

Going or returning you go not elsewhere; 

The thoughtless thought now being your thought, 

Singing and dancing are the voice of the Dharma. 

How vast and unobstructed the empty sky of samadhi! 

How perfect and bright the moon of the Four Wisdoms! 

At this moment, what is there more for you to seek, 

With nirvana itself manifest before you? 

This very place, this is the Lotus Land; 

This very body, this is Buddha. 96 


NOTES 

I. See the entries in EJ, vol. 3, p. 88 and Zengaku daijiten l, p. 191. Zen Dust treats 
the figure of Hakuin in detail. Philip Vampolsky's The Zen Master Hokum: Selected Writings 
(New York, 1971) includes an appendix with a list of the works of Hakuin. For Hakuin’s 
onginalworks, see the eight-volume edition Hakuin Osho zenshu (Tokyo, 1934, reprinted 

Tailin' •* rTk* * l °j mat ^ r ' a * on ^ aku,n in Japanese. For his biography see Rikugawa 
Taiun. Hakum Osht shoden. See also the collection Nihon no zen-goroku. vol. 19 on 

Tstamasi k V T? Hflfcu,n ^<noku). See also the essay by 

Hakuin a£^! “ "V ^ ?" "° Nihon ■ PP- 289-308. Several essays on 

Hakuin also appear in the collected works of Furuta Shokin 

168Jnfifacl°H HakUi u are ^ “ l685 ‘ 1768 accordln 8 » the old calendar, and 
of h^o d c en tTi 0 ^ (ln , thC ^ Ca,endar ' NeW Year ' s da V «■» in Februaiy 
Sn£r '"I t0 ,S e °' d Ca,endar - Hakuin was bom and died in De- 

in the dating of aurh 0mnr T° n ° r !^ e [ erices in t ^ e calendar to cause such discrepancies 

To*Tfo,“ t S H* Tt Vm C l0e “' b r PhV of T Hakum ' < !““ 1 

Osho shoden dd 441 -S 4 A vl-Ai . P P ' “” 78, Compare Rikugawa Taiun, Hakuin 
after his death by the emperor.' UmV ° * '** poslhumous title granted Hakuin shortly 

IZL I PP o! 4M3a Indnde seyeml autoblo- 

s. » l07 ' 246) ' Yd - 

4. Thus recounts Tsuyama, Zen no rekishi: Nihon, p. 289. 

5. See Orategama, afterword to the kanbun in letter \ 

^r an.English transit of Onte,™ see 

0. Orategama, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5 D 203 (~v,r> . r. . , 

adherents to the /«,,« , , P ‘ Concerning belief in miracles among 

aanerents to the Lotus Sutra, see Itsumadegusa (Hakuin zenshu, vol 1 d 159) as well as 

the chronological biography prepared by Torei (vol. 1^-6° 
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P- 117. * P * Z04 » cf • Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, 

9. The allusion ,s ,o Zc„*.ji; see Hulu™ 8nwK „ 

10. See Zen Dust, pp. 23-24- TVivamo *7 ... 

passage from Torei’s chronological biogra’phyVciwd '' PP ’ 29 °~ 91 ' where the 

Yampolsky 2rMm^Hi, 5 p P Haku ‘ n zen 'S oroku - P-251, and 

12 ' See hT" * n '* n 1 U ' P ’ 2511 ^ mp0kk V* *» Master Hakuin, p. H 7 . 
oee Hokum zen-goroku, p. 24. K 

See vol. 1, p. 214. 

Hahuin vol. 5, pp. 204—205; Ya„poUI< v , Zen hWH**. p. 1,8. 

be clearly established. SeeZenDiltt"^ 7 Eiean ' j ! and sh6 i u ' an cannot 

oc j r L s-s , , » P« 24, and Tsuyama, Zen no rekishi: Nihon pp 294- 

95. In the Or oregano the desctipt.on of the experience is followed by a trip to ShTu- 
n. The med.at.on of Sokaku .s not mentioned but appears in other sources. 

vo IwTqT’ ^ H t' n VO l L 5 ’ p P- 204ff ' Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, 

pp^ 118-19. Compare the report in the chronological biography of Tore!, vol. 1, pp 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


18. See Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 205-206; Yampolsky. Zen Master Hakuin, pp. 119- 

19. Hakum zenshu, vol. 1, pp. 169-70. Compare the report in the chronological bi¬ 
ography of Tore. (p. 20). Norman Waddell has published an English translation of the 

InT^fKzT: 99-ioO 2 ° 982) '' 7M ° 9 ' ^ ^ 107 “ 39 - ** appears 


°; J 116 sources fa' 1 to present a clear expression of Dokyo Etan’s recognition of the 
enlightenment experience. This feet has led to a controversy among Japanese historians 
of Zen. Rikugawa takes the question up in his detailed biography of Hakuin and offers 
seven reasons that for him shed doubt on or preclude acknowledgement (Hakuin Osho 
shoden, pp. 43fF). Hakuin zengoroku reports the controversy (vol. 19, pp. 30-31). Most 
authors admit that Hakuin’s experience was confirmed by his master. Yampolsky points 
out the uncertainty of the approval (Zen Master Hakuin , p. 12). 

21. Ta-hui Tsung-kao (Jpn., Daie Soko), named after the monastery of Miao-hsi-an 
(Jpn., Myoki-an). 

22. Yasen kannajokan, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 364. The English translation is by 
R- D. M. Shaw and Wilhelm Schiffer, MN 13 (1957-58): 101-27. Quotation on p. 
126. 

23. See the explanation in Hakuin zen-goroku, p. 255 (note). The note refers to the 
Mumonkan, case 24. The expression is there interpreted differently. 

24. O rategama, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 206-207. 

25. Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 207; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, p. 121. 

26. Hakuin zenshu , vol. 5, p. 207; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, pp, 121-22. 

27. Yasen kanna jokan, in Hakuin zenshu, vol: 5, pp. 349-66. See also the introduction 
to the text. 


28. The Chung-yung is one of the Four Books of Confucianism The three volumes 
represent the three religions of China: Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
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39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


29. See the study by Ito Kazuo in Zen bunka 6 (November. 1956): 40-48. 

30. Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 349; English translation, MN 13 (1957): 112-13. 

31. Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 354. English translation. MN 13 (1957): 117. Hakuin 

likens the defense of the body to the defense of territory. 

32. Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 354; English translation, MN 13 (1957): 118. 

33. Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 335; English translation, MN 13 (1957): 119. 

34. The center of breathing lies some three cm. beneath the navel; beneath it is the 
lower body. See the description in Orategama, letter 1; English translation by Yampolsky, 
Zen Master Hakuin. p. 43. 

35. Foreword to the Yasen fcanna, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 343-44; English trans¬ 
lation, MN 13 (1957): 109. The important foreword (pp. 341-47) contains almost all 
the important themes of the work. 

36. Yasen kanna, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5. p. 361; English translation, MN 13 (1957)- 
124. 

37. Orategama, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 109-10; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, 
p. 32. 

38. Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 110; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, pp. 32-33. 

Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 128; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, p. 51. 

Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 140. 

Yabukoji, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 320. 

Hakuin zenshu. vol. 5, p. 321; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, pp. 160-61. The 
reference to times and postures expresses the necessity of unbroken practice. 

43. Hannya s/iingyo dokugochu (also known as the Dokugo shingyd), edited in 1741 and 
printed in 1760. See Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, p. 225; Rikugawa, Hakuin Osho 

shoden, pp. 197-98. A new, annotated edition was published by Shibayama Zenkei in 
1964. 

Orategama zokushu, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 213. 

Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 231; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin. p. 144. 

Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 231-32; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, p. 144. 
Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 232; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin. pp 144-45. 
Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 232-33; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hokum, p. 145. 
Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 222-23; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, pp. 135-36. 

The comparison of the immediacy of the enlightenment experience with sense 
perception appears also in case 23 of the Mumonlcan. 

Hakuin^m/ii^vol^ ^ | r ^ rence ' n Makuin's autobiographical work Usumadegusa, in 

52. The work is also known by the title Sekishu no onjo (The Sound of One Hand), see 
Hokum zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 319-40; see also vol. 4, pp. 385-404. 

53. For the play on a quotation from the Chinese classic, The Book of Poetry, see Hakuin 
zen'goToku, p. 324. 

54. The quotation is not exact. See Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, p. 164; for an 
explanation of the "soundless sound," see Hakuin zen-goroku, p. 325. 

55 Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 324-25; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, p. 164. 

56. On the following, see the Itsumadegusa in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 1, p. 171. 


44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
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57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 


Concemmg this confrontation, see vol. 1 . pp . 256-261. 

Yabukoji, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5 , p . 337 . 

Yabukoji, in Hakwn zenshu vol 5 n Ui v 11 „ 

Yabukoji. in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5 P . 33 ,’ V ' P ' 17 °' 

the im^rmnceof SH6jU R6jm ' Convinced of 

commentary in his work Keiso 'dokuzui (H^nZsto. vol. tpp^W 

lacion of part of his commentary (pn 81-88} in n, ' •%*% , ^ ee C ^ e trans ' 

» P- 2» Hakuin ate m ak« Z|" F- l' 72 ^ ,ht 

zenshu, vol. 1, PP 231-661 On rko ( n ■ „ an ^ s ,n ^ ,s ‘did (Hakuin 

presents the differenj t^s of Sin ~ ^ D “* PP ' 35 ~ 72 ’ which ak <> 

s. ~ F “ n,B sh6km ' > ~ip h« z™ta. 

63. See for exam P le Naoki Kimihiko, Hakuin Zenji : Kenkoho to itsuwa. 

64. Kusatori-utain Hakwn zenshu. vol. 6 . pp. 263-68. On this and the following text 

see Rikugawa, Hakwn Osho shoden, pp . 212-16. 8 

65. Shushin obaba konabiki-uta, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 6 , PP . 231-38. 

66 . Shushin obaba konabiki-uta, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 6 , PP . 231-38. 

67. Kodo wasan, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 6 , PP . 285-90. 

68 . See the section on “Instruction in Karmic Histories" in Furuta Shokin, “Hakuin 
no minshuzen," PP . 86-92. 

69. Oraiegama zokushu, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, P . 231; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hokum 
pp. 143-44. 

70. Oraiegama zokushu, in Hakuin zenshii, vol. 5, p. 218; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, 
p. 132. 


71. Oraiegama zokushu, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 229; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, 
p. 142. The three spiritual postures are deep sincerity, deep determination for rebirth in 
the Pure Land, and the resolution to transfer one’s own merits to the service of others. 
The four performances are cultivating deep esteem for the Buddha and all sentient beings, 
calling on the name of Amida, practicing the n embutsu unceasingly, and practicing 
throughout one’s whole life. See Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, p. 142. On the “talons 
and teeth of the Cave of Dharma" referred to in the first sentence of the quotation, see 
Zen Duse, pp. 278-79. 

72. The Japanese Buddhologist Furuta Shokin has researched Hakuin's joint practice 
of the nembutsu and Zen, and come to a not entirely satisfactory conclusion: 


Hakuin clearly loathed the joint practice (soshu) of Zen and nembutsu. In fact, 
he strongly criticized the protagonists of the joint practice. Nevertheless, permission 
to cany on practices of the Pure Land that omit contemplation of one's nature are 
an undeniable characteristic of Hakuin’s Zen. The intellectual element in Zen tends 
to leave the masses behind. In this regard Hakuin was able to encourage a reversal 
of the trend. Karmic histories and spiritual experiences were certainly foreign to 
Zen. Through them Hakuin brought Zen close to the people. At the same time he 
bound Zen more tightly to the people through elements of the doctrine of the Pure 
Land. Inasmuch as he permitted the "reprehensible" doctrine of the Pure Land, he 
worked for the expansion and strengthening of Zen. One should not be too quick 
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to judge from the two apparently contradictory positions toward the doctrine of the 
Pure Land found in various parts of his writings that Hakuin involved himself in a 
contradiction. He did not. He repudiated strongly what had to be repudiated; what 
was acceptable he accepted without hesitation (Furuta Shokin chosakushu vol. 5, p. 
105). 

73. Orategama III, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 171-209. 

74. Orategama 111, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 171; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, 
p. 87. 

75. Oraugama 111, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, pp. 172-73; Yampolsky, Zen Master Hakuin, 

p. 88. 

76. Orategama 111, in Hakuin zenshu, vol. 5, p. 136. 

77. Hakuin encouraged the recitation of this text in his work Hebiichigo (Hakuin zenshu, 
vol. 5, pp. 401-50). One has to recite the text two or three hundred times in order to 
experience its marvelous powers (p. 405). See the explanatory footnote in Yampolsky, 
Zen Master Hakuin, p. 185. 

78. See the books referred to in the foregoing chapter on Japanese art. Y. Awakawa, 
Zen Painting, and K. Brasch, Zenga, draw particular attention to the impact that Hakuin's 
painting had on the common people. 

79. See plate 33 in Brasch, Zenga; the plate and inscription also appear in Zen Dust. 

80. Hisamatsu Shin'ichi is particularly fond of Hakuin’s picture of the ape; see its ac¬ 
companying commentary in Zen and the Fine Arts, pp. 64-65. He.also touched on Hakuin’s 
calligraphy (plates 6 and 7), commentary, pp. 67ff. 

81. See pictures 114-18 in Y. Awakawa and the brief biography on p. 178; see also 
K. Brasch, plates 91-103 and the brief biography on pp. 120ff. See also D. T. Suzuki's 
brief monograph, Sengai: The Zen Master, edited by Eva van Hoboken. 

82. On this difference, see Rikugawa, Hakuin Osho shoden, pp. 128ff and also his detailed 
list of Hakuin's disciples. 

83. See the biographical data in Zen Dust, pp. 2l8ff. 

84. On Kogetsu Zenzai and his line, see Imaeda Aishin, Zenshu no. rekishi, pp. 242— 
43; see further the essay by Furuta Shokin in his Chosakushu, vol. 5, pp. 148-55. 

85. See Rikugawa, Hakuin Osho shoden; cf. Brasch, Zenga, p. 131. 

86. See Imaeda, Zenshu no rekishi, p. 247. 

87. A brief biography appears in Zen Dust, pp. 220-21. 

88. On the following see also the chapter on Gasan in Rikugawa, Hakuin Osho shoden, 
pp. 173ff. Entry into the room of the master signifies in the Rinzan school a request for 
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In terms of internal politics, it brought about the removal of the Tokugawa 
shogunate and restored the emperor system. Intellectually and culturally, TZ 
nessed the beginning of Japan’s modem period as the nation took its place in 
the international community of nations. This complete restructuring was forced 
on Japan by elements inside the country and out. The long prevalent view that 
Japan was in a state of total economic and psychic depletion as a result of more 
t an two hundred years of isolation simply does not do justice to the facts. The 
view collapses under the weight of careful research into the Tokugawa period 
compiled over the past decades by competent scholars. The truth is that the ill 
effects of a bureaucratic and ossified system of government had oppressed the 
people, while the mounting threat from outside forces was a cause of great concern 
for those with the nation’s welfare at heart. The presence of vigorous and vital 
forces is evident from the numerous capable persons who guided the fortunes 
of the nation from the beginning of the reconstruction with energetic commit¬ 
ment and bold wisdom. To be sure, there was a contradiction latent in the two 
broad principles that guided the ruling figures of the time—that is, restoration 
of the old order (fukko) and renewal through modernization (ishin )—but such 
attitudes helped prevent or slow down extremist developments. There were 
no bloody revolutions. Uprisings and countermovements were successfully 
suppressed. The decisive early years from the beginning of the Meiji govern¬ 
ment in 1868 (under a fifteen-year-old emperor!) to the proclamation of the 
constitution in 1889 and the convocation of parliament in the following year 
make fascinating drama. Grounded in its two principles, Japan set itself up as 
a constitutional monarchy and as such took its rightful place in the modem 
world. 


THE ZEN SCHOOLS IN THE NEW ORDER OF THE MEIJI PERIOD 

Naturally, there were religious dimensions to the sweeping new beginnings of 
the Meiji period (1868-1912) that were to influence and change the direction 
of the whole of Japan’s religious life.' The Zen schools must be considered here 
in the broader context of Japanese Buddhism. The first decisive decrees of the 
new government during the opening year of the Meiji era established a new 
governmental department for Shinto and brought about the separation of Shinto 
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and Buddhism (shinbutsu bunri). 2 Both decrees unsettled the Buddhists, who felt 
that their religion was being neglected in favor of Shinto. Anti-Buddhist ten¬ 
dencies became all the clearer as a vigorous popular movement armed with the 
slogan "Down with Buddhism!” (haibutsu kishaku) began to take shape in the 
political background. 

These anti-Buddhist currents had originated during the Tokugawa period 
with the Confucians, who enjoyed a dominant influence on the ruling powers 
of the time and who in their writings carried on a resolute polemic against 
Buddhism throughout the period. Joining ranks with the Confucians was a Shinto 
reform movement known as the Kokugaku ("national learning”). 1 But intellectual 
differences are not sufficient to explain the widespread discontent with Buddhist 
temples and monks/ It was in response to the moral laxity, corruption, and 
arrogance of not a few Buddhist monks that a certain bitterness and anger toward 
Buddhism had grown up among the people, and toward the end of the Tokugawa 
period these sentiments had reached the boiling point. Riots broke out at various 
places/ Fukuda Gyokai (1805-1888), a member of Honen’s school of Pure Land 
Buddhism (Jodoshu) and a person of impeccable reputation who was “honored 
as the greatest Buddhist of the Meiji period,” 6 describes the situation in this 
way: 

At the present, provincial temples are being destroyed; people are with¬ 
drawing their memberships and this causes temple revenues to decline; priests 
are gladly returning to secular life. Although there is no demand to destroy 
Buddhism, there probably has been nothing to compare with this situation 
in the fourteen or fifteen centuries during which Buddhism has been in 
japan. In my opinion, there will be an imperial rescript eradicating Buddhism 
within five to seven years. ' 

People across the nation feared that Buddhism in Japan was about to be 
destroyed. The government was not planning to go that far, however. 8 The 
nation s rulers were merely seeking to put Shinto in a prominent place and to 
make it the national religion. Although pursued vigorously for a time, this goal 
was never fully realized and eventually abandoned altogether. 

As mentioned, a department of Shinto was added to the seven other prin- 
cipal ministries of the government in 1871. Not only were Buddhist ceremonies 
forbidden at the imperial court, but it was also decreed that all future memorial 
services for imperial ancestors as well as burial ceremonies for members of the 
imperial house were to be carried out according to Shinto rituals. Buddhist statues 
and paintings were removed from the imperial palace. Despite these measures, 
within a year, the Ministry of Shinto (Jingisho) was changed into the “Ministry 
for Religion and Education" (Kyobusho) and Buddhism was included therein. 

ist priests a so figured among the ‘‘national priests’* who were commissioned 
to teach the “three principles” or “doctrines" of the “Great Teaching” (daikyo). 
ormu ate y t e government as an expression of the Japanese religious world¬ 
view, these principles required (1) respect for the gods (kami) and a patriotic 
devotion to the nation, (2) recognition of “the reason of heaven" and “the way 
of humanity,” and (3) reverence toward the emperor and submission to authority. 9 
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resented jointly by one of their most prominent figures, Yuri Tekisui (1822- 
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on its own, the abbots of the major temples of Eihei-ji and Soji-ji alternating 

annually m the post. At first subsumed in the Rinzai school, the Obaku school 
was finally granted independent organizational identity in 1876. The Rinzai 
school received recognition for nine of its lines of tradition, all stemming from 
major temples in Kyoto and Kamakura. Through later divisions, the number of 
these lines increased, so that by the end of the Meiji period, some fourteen 
Rinzai schools were recognized officially. 12 Other Buddhist schools also eventually 
found satisfactory arrangements for institutional recognition by the new gov¬ 
ernment. 


The Daikyo-in may be considered a first, unsatisfactory step by the Meiji 
government in the direction of a more moderate political position toward religion. 
The idea was sharply criticized by Shimaji Mokurai (1838-1911), a member of 
the True Pure Land Buddhist sect (Jodo Shinshu) and one of the leading political 
critics in the Buddhist world at the time. In a letter he sent to the government 
while accompanying the lwakura mission in Europe, he urged the dismantling 
of the Daikyo-in and the separation of religion and state, 1 ’ a position he pressed 
resolutely upon returning to Japan. After further discussions back and forth, the 
Daikyo-in was dissolved in 1875, and two years later the Ministry for Religion 
and Education followed suit. The path was cleared for a new constitution that 
would imitate other modem governments in guaranteeing religious freedom. 

Buddhism had passed the critical first years of the Meiji period relatively 
well. Most painful for many Buddhists was their separation from Shinto, since 
they had become accustomed to good relations with this indigenous religion of 
the kami and accepted it as part of their own religiosity. Buddhist monks who 
served Shinto shrines were now forced by governmental decrees either to change 
their robes and become Shinto priests or—a decision many found preferable 
to return to the lay state. A further decree did away with the requirement of 
monastic celibacy and permitted the eating of meat and fish. The option for 
marriage, which Shinran had introduced into the True Pure Land school against 
great opposition, now became common practice in all Japanese Buddhist schools, 
including Zen. The number of unmarried Rinzai monks today is small. In Zen 
monasteries charged with the formation of future priests, a vegetarian diet is 
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still observed. Having had to experience secular influences since its beginnings, 
Japanese Buddhism was able to draw on the open-minded spirit of Mahayana 
Buddhism and adjust quite easily to the urgings of the Meiji government that 
it adapt to the ways of the world. 

Serious-minded Buddhists took the claims of their opponents, especially 
the spontaneous dissatisfaction expressed by the people, as an opportunity for 
personal reflection and inner renewal. Fukuda Gyokai, whom we mentioned 
earlier, called for a radical reform: 

Buddhists regret haibutsu kishaku, but not because temples have been de¬ 
stroyed. It is not because we now have less food and clothing. It is not 
because we have lost our government stipend. We grieve before heaven 
and man that we have lost the greatest Good. In order to regain this Good, 
and for this reason only, priests should pray for the elevation of truth and 
the prevention of haibutsu kishaku. u 

In addition to popular discontent, the disposition of the government pro¬ 
vided Japanese Buddhists with further incentive for self-examination, and in 
many instances, for genuine conversion. The new official structures, first enforced 
by the worldly authorities and then restated by the Buddhists themselves, opened 
up new possibilities for joint action and international contacts. The new structures 
provided a focal point for the kind of mutual interactions that have become 
indispensable in the modem world. 


MASTERS OF THE RINZA1 SCHOOL 
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, h K e ,nZ3n ,ne of Hakuin-Zen, treated in the previous chapter, a split 
occurred between Inzan lens two chief disc.ples, Taigen Shigen (1768-1837) 
and Torin Soju (d. 1837). Each of the resulting branches produced a large numbe 
of important masters. It ,s said of Taigen that he meditated with great zeal day 
and night after he had overcome the devil of sleep by pricking his skin with 
needles. He achieved a high degree of enlightenment. The headquarters for his 
work was Sogen-ji in Okayama, where he trained numerous disciples in a program 
o rigid discipline. Among his disciples were the two prominent masters Gisan 
Zenrai (d. 1877) and Daisetsu Shoen (d. 1855). Gisan, who became his successor 
at Sogen-ji, was renowned as a master of great virtue (daitoku) and attracted a 
large number of disciples. He was abbot of Myoshin-ji three times and of Daitoku- 
ji twice. Because of him, Sogen-ji earned a place in the history of the Rinzai 
school. Its fame was due mainly to his three disciples Ekkei Shuken (1809— 
1883), Tekisui Giboku (1822-1899), and Kosen Soon (1816-1892), who did 
very important work during the fitst half of the Meiji period in Myoshin-ji, 
Tenryu-ji, and Engaku-ji. 


Ekkei Shuken 16 came from Takahama in Wakasa (in the region of Fukui), 
and was only nine years old when he received his first introduction to Zen in 
a local temple. At seventeen he began a pilgrimage, in the course of which he 
met Okayama Gisan, who became his lifetime master and under whom he at¬ 
tained enlightenment. Ekkei carried on his postenlightenment practice in Sho- 
koku-ji under the aged Master Daisetsu, who like Gisan was a disciple of Taigen, 
who in rum had also practiced under Takuju, the founder of the second major 
line of Hakuin-Zen. Ekkei later traveled to Myoshin-ji and became a member 
of this community that produced so many great names in Zen history. He set 
up a Zen hall for the monks' meditation. A man of upright and unassuming 
character, he enjoyed the respect of his disciples and the high esteem of the 
ordinary people. To a great extent it was his efforts that enabled Myoshin-ji to 
remain, despite the difficult times, a broadly influential center of Rinzai Zen. 

Tekisui Giboku 17 stands out as the first Rinzai monk to appear in the history 
of the Meiji period. After the initial religious decrees in the fifth year of the 
Meiji government were modified to halt what was virtually a persecution of 
Buddhism, and after the Shinto Ministry was changed into the Ministry for 
Religion and Education, which now included Buddhists, Tekisui was called on 
to be the representative of the three Zen schools of Rinzai, Soto, and Obaku. 
Little is known of his term of office, but his appointment is a clear sign of the 
leading position he held in Zen Buddhism at the time. 

Tekisui is a popular figure in contemporary Rinzai Zen. Many stories about 
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him and his disciple Gasan Shotei (1852-1900) have been passed on. Bom in 
Kyoto, he took his first steps in Zen Buddhism in a number of different temples 
in his home area. At eighteen, having heard of Gisan’s work in Sogen-ji, he 
left for Okayama, where, after ten years of intense training, the master recognized 
his experience of enlightenment. Tekisui returned to Kyoto in 1849 and stayed 
for about ten years in a little-known temple of which in time he became abbot. 

In 1863 he had occasion to visit Tenryu-ji on the occasion of a celebration. 
Tekisui remained at Tenryu-ji even after belligerent unrest broke out in the 
following year and the temple buildings had been burned to the ground in one 
of the clashes. He and his disciple Gasan escaped with their lives. When the 
conflict was over, the monks set about rebuilding the temple under Tekisui’s 
direction. It was not the best of times and the work moved ahead slowly. Tekisui 
continued to hold his lectures in the devastated temple complex. In 1871 he 
was appointed abbot of Tenryu-ji and in the following year became head of tKe 
Tenryu-ji line. A leader in the struggle against the haibutsu kishaku movement 
and a zealous defender of Buddhism, he traveled up and down the country while 
the new buildings were being erected in Kyoto, urging all to adhere faithfully 
to the Buddha’s message. One of his main concerns was to gather new members 
for the line and he was particularly pleased when the Dharma hall, connected 
to the monks’ hall, was finally finished. 

Ryoen Genseki (1842—1918) was one of Tekisui’s most outstanding disciples. 
He first met his master in 1868 as a young monk in search of the Way, and 
attained enlightenment shortly after he was accepted into the circle of Tekisui’s 
disciples. After only four years of practice the master charged him with the 
direction of a rural temple; Tekisui also took Ryoen on a trip to Tokyo in 1879 
an entrusted him with securing the necessary funds for the reconstruction of 
Tenryu-ji. Tekisui opened a new monks hall in Kyoto in 1883, and Ryoen took 
over t e irection of a meditation hall in 1889. There he lectured on the collected 
sayings o t e ung period Zen master Hsii-t’ang Chih-yu. Known for their high 
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; * • ^ aSte . r K6sen a PPraached from inside the monastery. As is evident 
rom the oilpamting that today hangs there, the master was of an imposing 
phys.ca 1 build. What I said and what the master said I have since comply 
forgotten. Only one thing remains in my memory. When 1 responded 
Kanazawa m haga to his question about where 1 had been bom, the 
master said, People from the North are persevering.” Whether he en¬ 
couraged me with something like “Carry on," I don’t remember. Nor do I 
remember the impression I had of the master’s personality. Yet 1 do remember 
that one morning after *a*en the master was taking his morning meal on 
the veranda facing the “Pond of the Wondrous Fragrance," seated on a 
chair facing a crude desk. It was all so simple. He helped himself to some 
thin rice gruel, which he poured from an earthen kettle into a bowl. 
Whether a fragrance arose, I don’t know any more. In any case, an earthen 
kettle was there. And without much ado, he pointed to a chair on the 
other side of the desk and said, “Sit down there.” Today I can’t remember 
at all what we talked about. But deeply impressed in my heart is the picture 
of the master sitting there so unpretentiously and forthrightly. “ 


Imakita Kosen was bom in Settsu of a prominent family. His father was a 
Confucian who initiated his son into the study of Confucianism and the reading 
of the Chinese classics as a little boy. At the height of his studies, between the 
ages of thirteen and eighteen, he joined the school of the learned Confucian 
Fujisawa Togai (1794-1869) who, as it turned out, took a greater interest in 
the teachings of Lao-tzu than in those of K'ung-tzu (Confucius) and Meng-tzu 
(Mencius). Under Fujisawa the young man learned to value intuition and inner 
experience, and perhaps acquired an interest for Zen. At age twenty-four, already 
quite well educated and experienced, he decided to enter a Zen monastery. He 
was soon knocking at the gate of Shokoku-ji in Kyoto, hoping to practice under 
Daisetsu Shoen (1797-1855), well known for his extreme rigor, which, it was 
said, forced many of his novices to leave the monastery. Kosen endured the 
strenuous practice for seven years, after which Daisetsu sent him to Sogen-ji in 
Okayama, where he earned the seal of enlightenment (inka) under Gisan. After 
his enlightenment, Kosen continued his practice, studied under various masters, 
and presided over a number of smaller Zen temples. One report describes his 
enlightenment in the style of Hakuin. He writes: 
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One night during zazen practice the boundary between before and after 
suddenly disappeared. I entered into the blessed realm of the totally won¬ 
drous. It was as if I had arrived at the ground of the Great Death, with no 
memory of the existence of anything, not even of myself. All 1 remember 
is an energy in my body that spread out over ten times ten-thousand worlds 
and a light that radiated endlessly. At one point, as I took a breath, seeing 
and hearing, speaking and moving suddenly became different from what 
they had normally been. As I sought for the highest principle and the 
wondrous meaning of the universe, my own self became clear and all things 
appeared bright. In this abundance of delight, 1 forgot that my hands were 
moving in the air and my feet were dancing. 25 

As this passage shows, Kosen was well acquainted with the ecstasy of enlight¬ 
enment. He had the experience that was necessary for a Zen master to be able 
to guide his disciples. 


lmakita Kosen’s mature work may be divided into two equal periods covering 
respectively his years as abbot of Eiko-ji in Iwakuni (1858-1875) and then of 
Engaku-ji in Kamakura (1875-1892). In both Rinzai temples he served as su¬ 
perior, maintained order and discipline, devoted himself with special care to 
the direction of his disciples, and added new buildings to the temple complexes. 
While at Eiko-ji he enjoyed a period of rather quiet work and was able to find 
a good deal of spare time for writing. His long hymn on the Chinese graph for 
nothingness -“Muji no uta"—is still chanred in monies halls to encourage 
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In 18 75 the Daikyo-in in Tokyo was dissolved and the Buddhist schools 
acquired a limited degree of independence. Kosen was called to Tokyo to oversee 
the organization of the Rinzai school, which included ten temples, eight in 
Kyoto and two in Kamakura. This organization developed into a Zen school 
that, however, did not meet with any further success. In 1877 Kosen was ap¬ 
pointed abbot of Engaku-ji and therefore resigned as director of the Zen school 
in order to devote himself fully to his responsibilities as abbot. He developed 
an active program for the Buddhist laity of the area, while the number of monastic 
disciples continued to grow. In 1881 he constructed a new monks’ hall. As the 
center of Rinzai Zen in the Kanto area, his monastery was held in high regard. 

During the last decades of his life, Kosen held a number of different offices 
and honors. His intellectual gifts propelled him into a position of leadership 
that extended beyond the Rinzai school and into all of Japanese Buddhism. He 
understood the historical situation to be one of’‘change" and “new beginnings” 
(tempuku kaishi), but in the midst of all the change he adhered resolutely to the 
content of Buddhist tradition, particularly in its Zen form. Affected as he was 
by the spirit of modem civilization and the Enlightenment, he sought to enrich 
his solid Eastern formation through contact with Western perspectives. He 
sprinkled his conversations with English terms and was interested in European 
philosophers such as Plato and Kant. Even so, and in spite of his tolerance for 
Shinto, Confucianism, and Taoism, he was convinced that the sole religious 
way suited to the welfare of the Japanese people was Buddhism. He did not take 
a friendly posture toward Christianity, which he considered a foreign religion. 
His interest in politics extended beyond the effects of politics on religion; he 
belonged to a group of Buddhist monks formed to prepare for the new parliament. 
Although he was not entirely free of the effects of the centuries-long isolation, 
he could be called “the most progressive Zen figure during the first phase of the 
Meiji era.” 2 * 

During the early Meiji period, special attention is due Qgino Dokuon (1819- 
1895), 25 mainly because of his courageous opposition to the government regu¬ 
lations against Buddhism. Dokuon was bom in Bizen (Okayama prefecture), 
and after the usual education in Buddhist temples chose as his master Daisetsu 
Shoen, abbot at Shokoku-ji. Known as “the devil" or "the demon, Daisetsu 
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made use of shouting and beatings to urge his disciples on to more intense prac¬ 
tice. The moving account of the enlightenment that Dokuon experienced under 
Shoen is in the best Chinese tradition. He had to spend an entire year struggling 
with the koan on the Buddha nature of a dog. One day, when he went in to 
report his progress, he found the master was petting a cat seated on his knee 
The master made no comment on Dokuon’s report. Even when Dokuon repeated 
his findings, the master remained silent. The disciple bowed and left the room. 
Outside, he bowed once again. At that point he heard the thunderous cry “Katsu! 
This numbskull comes for Zen guidance and then leaves before the master can 
say ‘yes’ or ‘no’.” 26 Such is the treatment Dokuon endured for fourteen years. 
He presevered, spending cold winter nights sitting in meditation on a stone, 
until one day Daisetsu happily confirmed his enlightenment. Later, in 1879 
he became the master’s successor in Shokoku-ji. 

In 1872, at a time when the government attitude to Buddhism was beginning 
to thaw, Dokuon was officially appointed as director of the joint Zen schools 
in the Daikyo-in. He was expected to assist in reeducating the people concerning 
the newly formulated three principles. Not at all happy with this commission, 
he continued to preach the Buddhist doctrine of rebirth. Chided by a Shinto 
official, he answered: 


In the house of Buddha, one does not hide hells or heavens but shows 
them for all to see. Those who open their eyes will see immediately. But 
when there is no one who has seen the high plains of heaven (cakama-ga- 
ham) nor the underworld, then one cannot see hells and heavens. Have 
you ever undertaken a journey to the high plains of heaven?” 27 
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h H e k ° ver to his foremost disciple °° kutan 
sosan (1840-1917). Tanka, had taken great care in preparing more than ten 

disciples to carry on his work. The exceptional understanding that these men 

owe or the times in which they were living not only gave stability to the 

Rmza, school but also redounded to the overall welfare of Japanese Buddhism 

during the agitation of the Meiji era. 


ADJUSTMENTS WITHIN THE SOTO SCHOOL 

TTie anti-Buddhist movement (haibutsu kishaku) that prevailed at the beginning 
of the Meiji period, driven as it was more by emotion than by reason, wrought 
widespread devastation amid the Soto temples widely scattered through the rural 
areas. The reasons for this bitterness toward a religion that had greatly benefited 
the rural population often lay in personal animosities that were frequently the 
result of abuses in the temples. In some areas, the violence assumed menacing 
proportions. Temples went up in flames and monks and nuns were forced to 
return to the lay state. As already stated, such actions were often provoked by 
governmental decrees. Still, the cumulative individual losses did not amount 
to a serious threat to the numerical and widespread strength of the Soto school 
in Japan. 

The organizational measures that the Meiji government had taken against 
Buddhism stopped short in mid-course. The total exclusion of Buddhism from 
the public life of the nation lasted but a short while. Moreover, the intentionally 
repressive decision to consolidate the three Zen Buddhist schools was soon aban¬ 
doned, and in 1869 the Soto school regained its independence. At the beginning 
of the Meiji period internal animosities reaching back into the distant past also 
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reappeared in the Soto school. As already explained in a previous chapter, during 
the Edo period conflicts between the two main temples of Eihei-ji and Soji-ji 
led to a legalized equality between the two centers. With its rich tradition, 
Eihei-ji’s prominence was not merely titular. This delicate balance was disturbed 
at the beginning of the Meiji era when the abbot of Eihei-ji, Gaun Doryu (d. 
1871), proposed to the new government that his monastery once again be charged 
with the overall direction of the Soto school. For a government intent on cen¬ 
tralized control, the proposal was not unattractive. The government’s hasty ap¬ 
proval triggered immediate and vigorous opposition from the numerically stronger 
members of the Soji-ji temple; they simply could not accept that their temple, 
together with the many smaller temples that it had founded and now directed, 
were all to become branch temples (rmtsuji) of Eihei-ji. The government’s 
overhasty approval of Eihei-ji’s proposal was forthwith withdrawn. Tedious ne¬ 
gotiations dragged on within the Soto school. The government proposed a decree 
adjusted to the new situation, but it did not meet with the immediate approval 
of all parties. Finally, at the wish of the government, a treaty (kyowa meiyaku) 
was proposed and then promulgated in 1879. The main point in the agreement 
was that the two main temples of Eihei-ji and Soji-ji were to have equal say in 
the governance of the Soto school. For the rest, life in the monasteries remained 


the same. 

The establishment of a central bureau for the entire school (Sotoshumukyoku) 
was extremely important for the unity and preservation of order within the school. 
All temples were under the direction of this bureau, which was also authorized 
to resolve differences between the two main temples. Reexamined in 1902-1904 
and then finally promulgated in 1906, this organizational structure for the Soto 
school has remained in effect to the present day, to the basic satisfaction of all 
members of the school. 

Before the Meiji period, there had been no recognized general system of 
education in japan. The high level of general education that had nevertheless 
been maintained since the middle ages was due to the efforts of Buddhists and 
Confucians, and in no small measure to the educational programs of Zen temples. 
The development of an educational system was one of the top priorities for the 
Meiji government, particularly since in Japan "to a degree hardly found anywhere 
else, education was considered a means to social advancement.” 32 From the first 
days of the Meiji era, the Soto school felt itself obliged to contribute to the 
government’s educational program. If in the past smaller school programs attach 
to individual temples had been considered adequate, now a general educations 
system became the goal, even if this meant that the system would stay dependent 
on the temples in the beginning. Experienced monks from both main temp 
formed a commission whose first decision was the establishment of new schoo 5 
that soon were opening their doors to both Soto and non-Soto students. 

In the 1870s the Soto institutions included all the existing forms of schoo s* 
from the elementary to the professional level. During this decade the state e ' 
ucational system took shape and became compulsory for everyone. 33 This fore 
certain adaptations on the Soto schools, and numerous changes had to he 
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values were replaced by newer, Western methods. New subjects were added to 
e curriculum—comparative religions, philosophy, literature, and foreign lan- 
****• j newand freer l^tyle allowed eating meat, drinking beer, and wearing 
modem dress. Occasional confrontations did not hold back the systematic ex¬ 
pansion of Sotoshu Daigakurin, which was later renamed Sotoshu Daigaku. After 
purchasing more land needed for its development, the school eventually became 
Komazawa University of Tokyo. In much the same way, the Rinzai school began 
with small undertakings and eventually developed into Hanazono University of 
Kyoto. Both universities have made great contributions to maintaining the ac¬ 
ademic stature of Zen in the modem age. 

The religious vigor of Soto was by no means equal to the widespread activity 
of the some fifteen thousand temples throughout the nation. At the beginning 
of the new era an inner renewal was also called for. Those in responsibility, 
adhered faithfully to the tradition of their founder, Dogen. The renewal of Zen 
meditation was promoted mainly by the two monks’ halls (sodo), accommodating 
about fifty novices each, that were established at the temples of Eihei-ji and 
Soji-ji. Later the number was raised to eighty-five novices. The original monastic 
ideal of Dogen, considered the fountainhead of Soto Buddhism’s vitality, was 
to be preserved at all costs. It was clear that the number of monks trained in 
the main temples did not suffice to maintain the numerous rural temples, whose 
continuance was determined by heredity within local families. 

Prominent lay Buddhists devoted themselves to the general revival of the 
Soto school. Foremost among them was Ouchi Seiran (1845-1919), a well- 
educated and energetic Buddhist journalist, who in addition to four newspapers 
also published a number of his own works. This virtuous friend and supporter 
of the Soto school helped found a benefactors’ association known as the Sdtfi- 
fushukai, which made use of conferences, educational courses, and publications 
to engage the active participation of monks and laity as much as possible. The 
association met with internal opposition, probably because it raised expectations 
that were too demanding for most of the faithful. Certain problems may also 
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have come from people associated with Eihei-ji, since the majority of the as¬ 
sociation’s members were attached to Soji-ji. 3 * 1 The rivalry between the two 
main temples continued for some time to be a source of unrest within the Soto 

school. 

One of the achievements of the Soto school during the Meiji period that 
had broad, positive effects was the publication of the Shushogi , 35 a text that 
presented the main teachings of Soto Zen in easily understandable language. 
Nearly all the selections contained in the work’s five chapters were taken from 
Dogen’s Shobogenzo. Although the manuscript was the result of collaborative 
efforts between Eihei-ji and Soji-ji, the bulk of the work was done by lay people, 
especially Ouchi Seiran. All those involved took great pains to maintain fidelity 
to the original teachings of Dogen. Meditation and enlightenment were not 
extolled and details of monastic living were omitted in order to focus more 
clearly on the main elements of Zen Buddhist teaching. Thus the Shushogi pro¬ 
vided the Soto school with an authoritative text of great religious and practical 
value. Relying as it did on Dogen’s writings, it offered an effective introduction 
to the thought of this great master, who has been presented to the West as a 
central figure in Zen. 


OPENING TO THE WEST 

The relatively short Meiji era, which began with the liberation of Japan from 
its insular isolation and after two victorious wars (against China and Russia) led 
to the inclusion of Japan among the world powers, can be considered one of 
the most important periods of world history. Following on the heels of the political 
and economic reopening came a marked intellectual and cultural growth. During 
this era Zen Buddhism took an important turn, a consideration of which will 
end our presentation. In what follows, special note will be made of the abundant 
openings to modernity that characterized the Meiji period. 

Despite the difficulties of the first years of the new era, the religious leaders 
of Japan soon realized that they had to make the most of the changing situation. 
This momentous national event of reopening was also of importance for Japan’s 
religions, which had always felt obliged to further the welfare of the state. As 
already mentioned, Shimaji Mokurai accompanied the first group of Japanese 
politicians on a trip through the United States and Europe to acquire the knowl¬ 
edge from the West that so many Buddhists desired. He also hoped to return 

ome with firsthand knowledge of India. Many Japanese Buddhists followed his 
example. 

Interestingly, the opening-up of Japanese Buddhism during the Meiji period 
coincided with the general revival of Buddhism in Asia stimulated by the West 
through the efforts of its scholars. 36 The West seemed to have an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge of the East, while Asia wanted to profit from Western 
science. This phenomenon also affected the area of religion. Theravada Buddhism 
was the first to step into the arena of Western academia. Thanks to the opening 
to the West during the Meiji period, Japanese scholars were able to make an 
early contribution to Buddhist research. 
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( DU o n r he M , eip 1 penod ’ a variet V o( reasons prompted monasteries of dif¬ 
ferent Buddhist schools to send their young monks to the West. There was a 
general conviction that the expansion of intellectual horizons would be of no 
small value for the future of Buddhism. Although the monks were sent primarily 
to leam, at the same time they also brought to the West Buddhist teachings, 
rituals, and customs previously unknown there. We read about little-known 
Soto monks' 10 whose influence in the West was small and yet who made possible 
a genuine, if inadequate, contact with Zen Buddhism. For the most part, aca¬ 
demic concerns were dominant. At this time, too, three significant Soto scholars, 
all working together, traveled abroad to pursue a rigorous and extremely fruitful 
program of study. The oldest of them, Nukariya Kaiten (1867-1934), made use 
of his methodological studies in America and Europe to become the first to 
communicate Zen in modem form. 41 His influence on the younger Kimura Taiken 
(1881-1930), who at that time was studying Indian Buddhism in London under 
the direction of C. A. F. Rhys-Davids, led to an expansion of Buddhist studies 
within the Soto school. At the height of his productivity as professor at the 
Imperial University in Tokyo, Kimura was considered one of the best of Japan’s 
Buddhologists. 42 His successor at the university, Ui Hakuju (1882-1963), studied 
in Germany and England and went on to become an authority on the various 
aspects of Buddhism’s historical roots in India. A scholar of balanced historical 
judgment, he was acclaimed for his research into the now internationally rec¬ 
ognized field of Zen history. 

Another intellectual movement during the first half of the twentieth century 
that has only indirect links with Buddhism but is colored by the spirit of Zen 
also finds its historical roots in the Meiji period. The renowned “Kyoto school" 
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of philosophy traces its origins to Nishida Kitaro (1870-1945), whose philo¬ 
sophical explorations combine elements of Eastern and Western intellectual tra¬ 
ditions. Nishida’s spiritual roots, as those of many of his best known disciples 
and successors, were in Zen. These latter include Hisamatsu Shin’ichi (1889- 
1980), Tanabe Hajime (1885-1962), and the current leading figure of the school, 
Nishitani Keiji (1900-). The opening that took place during the Meiji period 
made it possible for the Kyoto philosophers to appropriate the intellectual content 
of Western tradition and with it to take creative steps towards an East-West 
philosophy. To explore this philosophy further would take us beyond the limits 
of this book. 43 

The World Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in 1893, which brought 
together representatives of many religions from across the globe, also provided 
Zen with an opportunity to rake its first steps in the West. Renowned spiritual 
leaders from Asia provided the congress with an aura that was as exotic as its 
was spiritual. Foremost among these leaders was the Indian Swami Vivekananda 
(1862-1902), whose moving lecture became the clarion call of the meeting. 
Standing in the shadow of Vivekananda, mainly because of his difficulties with 
English, was Kogaku Soen (also known as Shaku Soen, 1859-1919), the abbot 
of the Zen monastery of Engaku-ji in Kamakura, who provided the West with 
its first knowledge of Zen Buddhism. When his disciple Suzuki Daisetsu translated 
the manuscript of his talk into English, the value of what he had to say was 
widely recognized. During those memorable days, the West began to hear and 
speak about Zen for the first time. 

Shaku Soen, a disciple and Dharma heir of Imakita Kosen, numbers among 
the Rinzai masters of the Hakuin line. His master esteemed him highly and 
instructed him not only in the tradition of Rinzai Zen but also in the spirit of 
the modem age. With his master’s permission, he interrupted his monastic life 
and spent three years of study at Keio University, which had been founded by 
the eminent scholar Fukuzawa Yukichi (1835-1901). After his master Kosen 
died and he took over as abbot, Sden gathered around him important disciples 
and promoted, with lasting effects, Zen’s lay movement. As a well known figure 
in Japan, he was invited to attend the World Parliament. What might have 
been lacking in the glamor of his external appearance was more than compensated 
for by the religious power of his personality. He was surpassed only by his in¬ 
genious disciple Suzuki Daisetsu, who gave him a place in the religious history 
of the world. 

Soen s activity in Kamakura, like that of his many disciples, was carried 
out within the framework of Zen leadership of the time. His greatest achievements 
were in his efforts to make Zen known throughout the world. In this context, 
four of his disciples deserve special mention. Tetsuo Sokatsu (1870-1954), who 
had already practiced under Imakita Kosen, attained enlightenment under Shaku 
Soen. He made trips to Siam and Burma. In Japan he devoted himself especially 
to the religious education of the laity. In 1906 he traveled to California, where 
he remained for only four years. His disciple Sasaki Shigetsu (known as Sokei- 
an Roshi, 1882—1945) transferred his sphere of activity to New York, where he 
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academic work during this period was his book Outlines ofMahdyaw Buddhism « 

which was an indirect introduction to his literary works on Zen Buddhism. 

Suzuki s first stay in America came to an end in 1908. After a brief stay 

in New York, he returned to Japan by way of Europe and in 1910 became a 

professor at the Gakushu-in University. The following year he married the 

American Beatrice Erskine Lane, who shared his academic interests and assisted 

him until her death in 1939. In 1912, still during the Meiji period, he undertook 

a trip to England at the invitation of the Swedenborg Society. The first phase 

of Suzuki’s life ended with the Meiji era. He occupies an important place among 

the Japanese who fostered their nation’s opening to the West. The period that 

follows takes us out of history and into the present. 


NOTES 

1. On the following, see especially Joseph M. Kitagawa, Religion in Japanese History, 
pp. 177-261; see also the collection Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era, edited by Hideo 
Kishimoto, translated and annotated by John F. Howes, in particular the opening chapter 
by Kishimoto and Wakimoto Tsuneya, "Introduction: Religion during Tokugawa," pp. 
1—33, and chap. 3, "Buddhism" by Masutani Fumio and Undo Yoshimichi, pp. ]01— 
169. 

2. The edict (Shinbntsu hanzen no rei) is dated 20 April 1868. 
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3. Among those belonging to the school are Kada Azumamaro (1669-1736), Kamo 
Mabuchi (1697-1769), Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801), and Hirata Atsutane (1776- 
1843). On Mabuchi’s low estimation of Buddhism see Dumoulin, Kamo Mabuc/ii; Ein 
Beitrag zur japanischen Religions - und Geistesgeschichte, pp. 160-63. Since Motoori Norinaga, 
who stressed the veneration of the native gods (kami), the study of Japanese classics 
(kokugaku) has come to represent the unity of cult and state (saisei itchi). Hirata Atsutane 
fought most vigorously against Buddhism. 

4. For examples of gross abuses in Buddhism already during the Tokugawa period, see 
Kishimoto, Japanese Religion in the M eiji Era, pp. 108-109. 

5. See Kitagawa, Religion in Japanese History , p. 226. Cf. also the detailed account in 
Kishimoto, Japanese Religion in the M eiji Era, pp. 114-24. In the region of Satsuma, for 
instance, 1,066 Buddhist temples were destroyed and 2,964 priests were laicized through 
the anti-Buddhist people’s movement and in consequence of the harsh measures of the 
regime. 

6. See Kishimoto, Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era, p. 126. Similarly, the Ritsu master 
Shaku Unsho (1827-1909) was highly esteemed. 

7. Cited in Kishimoto, Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era, p. 111. 

8. On 2 November, 1868, the regime expressly denied harboring plans to dissolve 
Buddhism. See Kishimoto, Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era, p. 50. 

9. For the Japanese wording, see Takeuchi Michio, Nihon no zen, p. 344. 

10. See Kishimoto, Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era, pp. 70-71, as well as the lists 
given there. The “rash modernization” is stated in no. 12 of the seventeen-item list. 

11. On the following see Takeuchi, Nihon no zen, pp. 344ff. 

12. Takeuchi cites the nine lines and then names the attached lines (Nihon no zen, p. 
345). 


13. The unity of cult and state (saisei itchi) was a sore point. It is worth noting that 
during the Meiji period the difference between state Shinto and the Shinto religion 
arose. The regime defined Shinto as a national cult of ancestor veneration and ’not as 
a religion’ ” (Kishimoto, Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era, p. 131). 

14. Cited in Kishimoto, Japanese Religion in the Meiji Era, p. 126. 

^ u see e $says collected in Meiji no zenjo, issued by the editorial staff 

of the Japanese journal Zen bunka, where the majority of the articles had originally ap^ 
peared. 


16. See the essay by Kimura Shinzuo in Meiji no zenjo, pp. 25-45. 

* 7 ‘. • Se l? g ! 5U ^ Und5 in the imrodu ction to Meiji no zenjo, p. 15. Cf. also the essay on 
ekisui Giboku and his disciple Ry6en Genseki, by Hirata Seiko, 121-35. 

8. See Meiji no zenjo, p. 133; for the description of this work in ten volumes see Zen 
Uust, pp. 3ol-o2. 

19. See Meiji no zenjo, pp. 134-35. 

?|J* 15 BH!° r 260 masters to 'heir family names. In the biographies 

K-J 8 " K e days . this H ,n <ked known but not widely practiced. With Imak.ta (or Imagita) 

in tJl ' C tUm _ t0 1 a 8 e * s announced. See on this the essay by Furuka Shokin 

Meiji no zenjo, pp. 67-99; see also Zen Dust, pp. 224-25. 

21. Japanese edition of the collected works of Suzuki Daisetsu, vol. 26, pp. 1-217- 

22. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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jv. oee note 122 of chap. 21 above. 



essay by Ogisu Jundo in Meiji no ren jo, pp. 101-17. 


ren. dd. 149ff; cf. Imaeda, Nihon bukkydshi 111, pp . 278ff. 


to shugyd no shimi (Tokyo, 1975). p. 48. 


above. 



panese text in Takeuchi, Nihon no zen, pp. 164-67. 
Bildungsreform in Japan, vol. 1 , p. 31. 
f rCgulations ' see Luhmer, Schule und Bildungsreform in 


34. See Takeuchi, Nihon no zen, pp. 194-95. 



introduction in the Monumenw Nipponica translation recounts the origin of the text. 
The meaning of the text in the light of Christian spirituality is the subject of chapter 
of my Ostliche Meditation und christliche Mystik, pp. 257-77. 

36. See Buddhism in the Modem World, ed. by H. Dumoulin. Several of the contributions 
point out the significance of Western science for the renewal of Buddhism in Asia during 
the twentieth century. 

37. A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka: The Sacred Canon 
of the Buddhists in China and Japan, compiled by order of the Secretary of State for India 
by Bunyiu Nanjio (Oxford, 1883), 

38. Taisho shmshu daizokyo (Tokyo, 1924-35). On this edition see the report in Repertoire 
du Canon Bouddhique Sino-Japonais, ed. by Paul Demi6ville, Hubert Durt, and Anna 
Seidel. 

39. History of Japanese Religion (London, 1930). 

40. See Takeuchi, Nihon no zen , pp. 203-204. Takeuchi singles out the Soto monk 
Yamazaki Kaiei, who studied in the United States in 1901. 

41. Among his numerous writings on Zen, the most important is the two-volume work 
Zengaku shisoshi. 

42. Kimura Taiken zenshii, 6 volumes. 

43. Recent years have seen a number of works by and about the Kyoto school in English. 
See especially the brief account and bibliographical references in Hans Waldenfels, Absolute 
Nothingness, (New York, 1979), pp. 35-46, 190ff. 

44. Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot: Addresses on Religious Subjects (Chicago, 1906). 

45. “The Zen Sect of Buddhism,” Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1906-1907, pp. 
8-43; see also Studies in Zen , pp. 11—47. 

46. Outlines ofMahdydna Buddhism (London, 1907). 



Epilogue 


SdhT d V ° Ume T T UP 3 SeamleSS 8arment with first. Japanese Zen 
menr h “ ** ^'tunate continuation of the Chinese Ch’an move- 

ment, which for its pan took shape from Indian and Chinese sources. A historical 

*h 260 3S f C ^ araCterist, . C Asian movement spanning many centuries 
illustrates the spint of the Eastern hemisphere. From the viewpoint of the history 

o religions, Zen takes its place within the history of Buddhism, despite a variety 
of other influences and dependencies. Having found a ready reception in Japan, 
Zen experienced fresh impulses that enriched it and enabled it to expand into 
new areas. The pluralism of the Zen way that fascinates us today was already 
evident during the medieval period of Japan. We have pointed out how Zen 
found a new fulfillment in Japan. For all the trust contained in that claim, when 
we consider the vigorous growth of Zen in the West at present, it is hard to see 
how Japan’s contributions can represent the final word in the history of Zen. 

The aim of this volume was to trace the history of Zen in Japan. Relations 
with other Buddhist schools were examined only insofar as they had a direct 
bearing on that story. Given its own numerous strengths, Zen itself occupies a 
pivotal place within the history of Japanese Buddhism in general. According to 
official statistics of 1980 (which admittedly are not entirely reliable), the Soto 
school is ranked after the True Pure Land School (Jodo Shinshu) as the second 
largest Buddhist group in Japan, numbering 14,699 temples and 6,748,616 ad¬ 
herents. The elitist Rinzai school counts some 6,000 temples and a few million 
members. But far more important than such numbers is the unquestionable inner 
strength of the Japanese Zen movement. 

Over the course of the centuries, creative energies emerged from within 
Japanese Zen Buddhism that have continued to enrich the intellectual and cul¬ 
tural life of the nation. We have mentioned a large number of important masters, 
but certainly not all of them. The most prominent place has been given to 
Dogen, Bankei, and Hakuin, three religious figures of extraordinary stature who 
succeeded in articulating the fruits of their experiences and reflection. This ability 
to express themselves in an intellectually powerful and moving manner is one 
of the chief qualities of Zen persons who may in the broad sense of the term be 
spoken of as originators. An entire chapter was devoted to Japanese art—both 
in the form of great art and the daily art of the “ways"—which continue to 
speak to people and touch their lives, and which the Japanese count among 
their inalienable national treasures. 

Zen is deeply embedded in Japanese history. It has followed Japan to the 
heights of its glory and to the depths of its decline. It has formed the great 
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personalities of Japanese history and admonished them. It has provided con¬ 
solation to its people in their nearly unbroken suffering and oppression. Without 
Zen, Japanese history clearly would not be what it is. For all that, we must be 
careful of exaggeration. A well-educated Japanese friend once asked me, “How 
could so many unhappy things have taken place in our country since the Ka¬ 
makura period if Zen were really possessed of the wondrous powers that Westerners 
attribute to it?” Such words introduce a relativizing note to the meaning of Zen 
for Japanese history and point to the limits of any spiritual movement in regard 
to mounting historical developments. At the same time, my friend’s observations 
should not, however, diminish the extensive dimensions of Zen’s contribution 
to the intellectual history of Japan. 


In the twentieth century, the history of Zen has entered a new epoch marked 
by communication with the West. Already different phases to this new period 
are discernible. Out of the living tradition of Japan, Zen is introducing two 
opposing forces into the process of history: on the one hand, there is a con¬ 
servative adhetence to what is considered essential; and on the other, an amazing 
openness to new impulses, external stimuli, changes of direction, and turns. In 
view of our contemporary global upheaval, Zen has an important role to play 
in the East-West encounter. While the external course of events may seem to 
be running a different course and at a different pace, the encounter of the East 
with the dominant intellectual currents of the West is giving birth to new di¬ 
rections that promise to issue forth a new synthesis for the future. The primary 

T aCt ^ tW ° CU,tUres WOuld seem to includ e modem psy- 

of nercrJri- 1 ' ere ntschools; philosophy with its no less rich abundance 

to linmiisrirY' l 10 ™ ex i s [ entia * ism b Y way of phenomenology and ontology up 

TnXr r hermeneutic * ^ natural sciences and anthropology, 

studv of the f r 7° U n' 0 l nary ° r ' entat ' ons ' w hich lead to an interest in the 

perspectives IT' ^ ° f can contribute its own 

in the increasing experi ® n ^ es - And of course, Zen is also a fitting partner 
m the increasingly important dialogue among world religions 

framework 6 inparticT °V° u"* ** OVerview of Ze " wi <hin a ^torical 
The size of volume t "Y7 ^° nds °f religious and intellectual history. 

twentieth century. BuTthe^ alsJa Z 1 *7” ^ 3 C '° Se at ^ gateS ° f ** 
so. It became increasingly clear im P° rtant reason fordoi " g 

Zen’s entry into the WesLm wn U 7? the nevv e P och brou 8 hc about by 

manner of treating Zen history In th W ° U d I€quire 3 fundamen tal shift in the 

which during the last few decades fish?' 0 "*?*' 0 ? 1 tOUChed ° n thiS queSt,0n ' 

It is a question that makes the topic of z!n" ShapC in 3 flood ° f literature - 

study. But to present a hisrnriraf ln r ^ e twentieth century a fascinating 

for now, ImpoS The S Zr ,V ° f SUch a »<■» '» "><=• ac lea* 

expanding pluralism. How fer can suchDr n |' ° f Z '" “ marked by 3 constantly 
sence of Zen? Within what limit* r* , P . Uf3 lsm 8° without destroying the es- 
Or is it even desirable that iT ^ P L lura,ism sti " be called “Buddhist”? 

reaching for atw „W SuTn Withi " Buddhism! ls " 

y* h questions would have to be taken up in 
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Appendix i 

Abbreviations 


AM 

AMG 

AS 

BEFEO 
Bi-yan-lu I-III 


Ch'en, Buddhism in China 


Chin. 

Chinese Philosophy II 


Chugpku zenshushi 


DZZI-II 

EB 

EJ 

End kenkyu 


Entretiens de Lin-tsi 


Asia Major 

Annates du musei Guimet, Paris 
Asiatische Studien, Bern 
Bulletin de l Ecole Francois de 
l Extreme Orient 

Bi 'y*i-lu: Meister Yuan- 
” / s Niederschrift der Smaragdende 
Felswand, 3 vols. (Munich: 

Hanser, 1964-1973) 

Kenneth S. Ch’en, Buddhism in 
China: A Historical Survey. 
(Princeton, 1964) 

Chinese 

Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese 
Philosophy, vol. 2 (Princeton, 

1953) 

Yanagida Seizan, Chugoku zenshushi 
IHistory of the Zen School in China}, 
vol. 3 of Zen no rekishi |History of 
Zen], ed. by D. T. Suzuki and K. 
Nishitani (Tokyo, 1974), pp. 1- 
108. 

Dogen Zenji zenshu, ed. by Okubo 
Doshu, 2 vols. (Tokyo; 1969— 

1976) 

The Eastern Buddhist, Kyoto 
Kodansha Encyclopedia of Japan. 9 
vols. (Tokyo, 1983) 

End kenkyu (Studies on Hui-neng: 
Foundational Studies on the Life and 
Sources of Hui-neng], ed. by the 
Association for Zen Research in 
Komazawa University (Tokyo, 

1978) 

Entretiens de Lin-tsi, translated with a 
commentary by Paul Demilville 
(Paris, 1972) 
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Essays I*III 


Imaeda II 
JA 

JAOS 

JH 

Jpn. 

Kdsoden 

KJW 

MN 

MOAG 


Mochizuki, BukkyO daijiten 


MS 

N 

Nj 


NOAG 

OE 

Record of Lm-chi 


Rinzpuroku 


D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen 
Buddhism, ed. by Christmas 
Humphreys, 3 vols. London, 

1970) 

Nihon bukkydshi, vol. 2, Chusei, 
chap. 3, edited by Imaeda Aishin 

Journal Asiatique, Paris 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 

Japan Handbuch, ed. by Horst 
Hammitzsch (Wiesbaden, 1981). 

Japanese 

Biographies of Eminent Monks (Kao- 
sengchuan), compiled by Hui- 
chiao. T. 2059, vol. 50, Nj. 1490 

Kleines Wdrterbuch der Japanologie, 
ed. by Bruno Lewin (Wiesbaden, 
1968) 

Monumenta Nipponica, Tokyo 

Mitteilungen der Deutschen GeseUschaft 
fur Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens. Tokyo 

Mochizuki Shinko, Bukkyo daijiten 
[Cyclopedia of Buddhism ] (Tokyo 
1932-1936), 10 vols. 

Monumenta Serica, St. Augustin. 

Nippon: Zeitschrift fur Japanologie. 
Berlin and Tokyo 

A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation 
of the Buddhist Canon of the 
Buddhists in China and Japan, 
compiled by Nanjo Bun’yu 
(Oxford, 1883; Tokyo, 1929) 

Nachrichten der Deutschen GeseUschaft 
fur Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens 

Oriens Extremus, Wiesbaden 

The Recorded Sayings of Ch'an Master 
Un-chi Hui-chao of Chen Prefecture, 
translated by Ruth Fuller Sasaki 
(Kyoto, 1975) . 

Rinzairoku (Discourses of Un-chi), wt 
an introduction and commentary 
by Yanagida Seizan, Butten kdzfl 
[Lectures on Buddhism ], vol. 3 
(Tokyo, 1972) 
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S 

Shoki 

SK 

Skt. 

SL 

Sodai jugaku 

So kosoden 

SPSR 

T. 

The Development of Chinese Zen 

TP 

TRE 

Yampolsky 

Z. 

ZB 

Zen Dust 


Saeculum: Jahrbuch fur 
Universalgeschichte, Freiburg im 
Breisgau and Munich 
Yanagida Seizan, Shoki zenshu shisho 
no kenkyu [Researches in the Early 
History of the Zen School} (Kyoto, 
1967) 

Shukyd kenkyu (Religious Studies J, 
Tokyo 
Sanskrit 
Smologica, Basel 

Kusumoto Bun’yu, Sodai j ug aku no 
zenshiso kenkyu IStudies on Zen 
Ideas in Confucianism during the 
Sung Period} (Nagoya, 1980) 
Biographies of Eminent Monks 
Compiled during the Sung Period 
(Sung kao'seng chuan) T. 2060, 
vol. 50 

The Social and Political Science Review 
(Peking) 

Taisho shinshu daizokyo (Taisho 
Tripitaka in Chinese], ed. by J. 
Takakusu, K. Watanabe, G. Ono, 
et al. (Tokyo, 1922-1933), 85 
vols. 

H. Dumoulin, The Development of 
Chinese Zen after the Sixth Patriarch 
m the Light of the M umonkan, 
translated and annotated by Ruth 
Fuller Sasaki (New York, 

1953) 

T’oung Pao, Leiden 
Theologische Realenzyklopddie, Berlin 
Philip Yampolsky, The Platform Sutra 
of the Sixth Patriarch: The Text of 
the Tun-huang Manuscript with 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes 
(New York, 1967) 

Dainihon zokuzdkyd (Kyoto, 1905— 
1912), 75 vob. 

Zen bunka, Kyoto 

Isshu Miura and Ruth Fuller Sasaki, 
Zen Dust: The History of the Kdan 
and Kdan Study m Rinzai Zen (New 
York, 1966) 
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Zengaku daijiten I—III 


Zengaku jiten 


Zenshushi Mil 

ZMR 

Zoku kosoden 

ZB 


Zengaku daijiten [Cyclopedia of Zen], 
edited by Komazawa University 
(Tokyo, 1978), 3 vols. 

Zengaku jiten [Dictionary of Zen], 
edited by Jimbo Nyoten and Inoue 
Jisaku (Kyoto, 1944). 

Ui Hakuju, Zenshushi kenkyu [Studies 
in the History of Zen] (Tokyo, 
Iwanami, 1939-1943), 3 vols. 

Zeitschrift fur Missicmswissenschaft und 
Religionsuiissenschaft, Munster 

Further Biographies of Eminent Monks, 
compiled by Tao-hsuan. T. 2060, 
vol. 50; Nj. 1493, 3 vols. 

Zen bunka [Zen Culture], Kyoto 
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Chronological Table 


Nara 

Heian 

Kamakura 

Nambokucho 

Muromachi (Ashikaga) 

Azuchi-Momoyama 

Edo (Tokugawa) 

Meiji 


Taisho 

Showa 


710-794 

794-1192 

1185-1333 

1333-1392 

1338-1573 

1573-1600 

1600-1868 

1868-1912 

1912-1926 

1926-1989 
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CHINESE CHARACTERS 


Aikuozan (A-yu-wang-shan) PpJH^lll 

ajikan fusho 

Ando Bun’ei 

Anesaki Masaharu 

ango Bgg 

A’nin PpJS 

Ankoku-ji 

Anya-in 

Araki Murashige (Settsu) 

(»«) 

Ashikaga-Gakko 
Awa Kenzo W/J&Wtia. 
awase (mono-) o'*i± 

A-yu-wang-shan see Aikuozan 

Baisen-ji 

Baiyu Jikushin i tSKzzfl’ 

Baizan Mompon #§li|[§]2|£ 

Banjin Dotan Mifl )Mil 
Bankei Osho gyogoki 
Bankei Osho kinen ryakuroku 

Bankei Yotaku mkftM 
Bankoku H® 

Banmin tokuyo 
Banzui !£££ 

Basho, see Matsuo Basho 

Bassui Tokusho 

Bemmeiron 

bendo (pan-tai) fflM 

Bendaho 

Bendowa JftiilS 


Biyo Shingi (Pei-yung ch’ing-kuei) 
bokatsu 

Bokkei Saiyo §£§;£# 

Bokuo Sogyu 
Bokusai HU 
bokuseki SU# 
bonno jtt'tpg 
bozu 
Budda-ji 

Bukan, see Feng-kan 
Buke shohattoK^lf 
Bukko-ha 
Bukko Zenji 
bunan Mif£ 
buppo W& 

Buppo daimeiroku 

bushido 

busshinho 

bussho-ku 

bussho-mu 

bussho-u \% 

Bussa m 
Busso sankyo 

Butchi Kasai Zenji ^^§Ai@^p6iS 

Butcha flHI 

butsuden 

butsuda ffiJS 

Butsugen-ha 

Butsugen Zenji {ftBRif 0 
Butsu no on-inochi 
Buttsu-ji iftl 1# 
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cha-bana 
cha-ire 
chajin 3SA 
chakin 3£rf] 

Chang-lu Tsung-i 531^01 
chanoyu J j|§ 

Ch’an-yuan ch’ing-kuei, see Zen’on 
shingi 
chashaku 
chashitsu 
chatei 
chawan 

Chi-fei Jjj-i (Sokuhi Nyoichi) 
chia-ch’a see shozan 

Chiao-ting ch’ing-kuei, see Kdtei shingi 
Chidon Kushd JfclMSE'I'-fe 
Ch’ien-yen Yiian-chang T'HteJI 
Chigotsu Daie jUTCAlK 
Chiji shingi 

Ch’ing-cho Cheng-ch’eng (Seisetsu 
Sh6ch6)-;^iE>I 
Ching-t’ang Chueh-yiian (Kyddo 
Kakuen) 

Ching-te-ling-yin-ssu, see Keitoku Reiin-ji 
Ching-tz’u-pao-en-kuang-hsiao-ssu, see 
Jdjihdonkoko-ji 
chinso JIfg 
Chi-t’an Tsung-le 
Chi-yuan, see Jakuen 
Cho Densu (ft) f] 

Choen-ji 
Chdgen mm 
Chojiro MXB 
Ch6ka i jgjg 
chokushimon IJjjgF 1 ) 

Chokushu hyakujo shingi (Chih-hsiu 
pai-chang ch’ing-kuei) 

mmtm 

Chdraku-ji 

chord 


Choshd-ji JIJI$# 

Chugan Engetsu 
Chuhd-ha cpl&M 

Chu-hsien Fan-hsien (Jikusen Bonsen) 

Daian-ji AS# 

Daibutsu-ji Af$# 

Daichidoron 
Daichi Sokei A$il6l8t 
Daichu Soshin 

Daien Hokan Kokushi AHS'|§@EfB 
Daigaku (Ta-hsiieh) A^ 
daigidan AMU 
Daigu Ryokan A®.£lE 
Daigu Sochiku AH^m 
daihonzan A^lil 

Daihonzan-Eiheiji-han A^lib*##^ 
Daiji-ji AS# 

Daijo-ji A^# 

Daikaku-ha AiS>M 
Daikaku Zenji A^fig® 

Daikaku Zenji goroku ASMiEil§ff 
Daikan-ha A!£>M 
Daikan Zenji ASg^Ei 
Daiko-ji AA# 

Daikyo-in AI&I& 

Daikyu Osho goroku Afl#0®S§f£ 
Daikyu Shdnen, see Ta-hsiu Cheng-nien 
Daimin Kokushi A^SEili 
Daimyo-ji ARE# 

Dainichi-kyo A Hi® 

Dainichi Nonin A H 
Dainin Kokusen A/iSHSKlil 
Dai6 Kokushi AJJSIHEili 
Dairyo Gumon A 7® PI 
Daisen-in A(f 
Daisetsu Shoen AIHj7?cji 
Daisetsu Sono AJlittlgg 
daishi AEI 
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Daisho-ji 1^15^ 
daisu 

Daitetsu Sorei 
Daito Kokushi 
Daitoku-ji p*;jg={p 
Daitokuji-ha 
Daitoroku 
danka 
dannotsu 
Danrin gil#; 

Danrin-ji 
dempo no deshi 
Dengyo Daishi f£gfc;*;gj 
denkai no deshi UnStCQg? 

Denkoroku H3til 

Dogen Osho Koroku itTcfflfqjjgfg 

Dogen Shamon 

dojuku plfl 1 

Doju Sokaku SHtftfcft 

Dokuan Genko 

Dokugo shingyo BM'L'ifg 

doku-sesshin 

Ookutan Shdkei, see Tu-chan Hsing-jung 

Dokutan Sosan H'/IBIH 

Dokyo Etan Sliljgjjg 

Donchu Doho 

Don’ei Eo §i£ 3 gjjg 

Donki 

Dosen Risshi, see Tao-hsiian Lii-shih 
Dosha Chogen, see Tao-che Ch’ao-yiian 
doshin jM/L' 

Dosho iSBS 
Doso Doai iHHiSII 
Doson JM# 

Dosui, see Tao-sui 

eho 

Eicho, see Shakuen Eicho 
Eifuku-an 71 <Ih/ 1 
Eifuku-ji TkiSl# 


E 'gan-ji 3UK# 

Eigen-ji 

Eihei-ji 7 ^# 

Eiheiji-han 
Eihei-ji sanso gydgoki 

^¥#=4ifrieie 

Eihei koroku see Dogen Osho 

koroku 

Eihei shingi 7 ;k#;S$ 

Eihei shitsuchu monjo :/}c I Fii4 3 |3]§ 
Eihei shoso gakudoyojinshu 

Hiho'ji 7 X«# 

Eiko-ji 7XS# 

Eisho-ji (Bitchu) pkip## 

Eisho-ji (Kokura) ;fc0# 

Ejo, see Koun Ejo 
Ekan, see Kaku 2 en Ekan 
Ekkei Shuken 

Emmei jikku kannon-gyo reigenki 

iItfr+1USI£®SSIf6 

Emmyo, see Hotto Emmyo Kokushi 

Engaku-ji 0®# 

engyo 0$ft 

Enkiri-dera £$$)$ 

en-mitsu-zen-kai 

Enn6 0fj!§ 

Enryaku-ji JiE^f# 

Entsu-ji BUM# 

Enyu-ji 014# 

Enzu Daio Kokushi goroku 

B>£*iiB0i5a 

Erin-ji jg## 

Etsu 

Eun US 

Fei-yin Tung-jung (Hiin Tsuyo) 

m y m 

Feng Hu-eu 
Feng-kan (Bukan) 
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Fo'hai Ch’an-shih (Bukkai Zenji) 

mmm 

Fo-tz’u Yiian-chao Kuang-hui Chan-shih 
(Butsuji Ensho Koe Zenji) 

Fud5 (Myoo) (Bjji) 

Fudochishinmyoroku 

fiiga MB 
Fujisawa Togai 
Fujiwara Teika Mlg/EWi 
Fu-jung Tao-k’ai jlfit 
Fukanzazengi 
Fuke-shu 
Fukuda Gyokai 
Fukusai-ji if!®# 

Fukusho-ji JiH# 

Fukuzawa Yukichi ffiljf j$|j£ 

(umbetsu ftjjlj 
fumetsu 
fumie ggjf 

Fumon-in |f P'JIg; 

Fumon-ji 

Funogo hensho goisetsu 

fiirabo MWiJi 
Furuta Oribe 
fu-shiryo g 
fusho 

Fusho Kokushi hogo 

Fusho Kokushi goroku §B§i|gi61§f$ 

Fushukuhanpo 

fusu Id# 

Fuy8 Roran 3£i2)=gJjP 
Fuzan Genshutsu 

Gakudoyoj inshu, see Eihei shoso 
gakudoyoj inshu 
gakuso 

Gamo Ujisato (Hida) M±m (fR^Q 


Ganchu Shugaku SSSJIllI 
Gango-ji 5cH# 
garan flfflU 
garanho ttOUSc 
Gasan Jito 1®!!])^^ 

Gasan Joseki ® ill anil 
Gasan Shotei 
gaso Sift 
gasshd 

Gaun Ddryu EJUSjtfi 

geango MS® 

gedatsufuku 

Geiami 55(5°] 

geju f|$I 

Gekkan 

Gemmyo :£B^ 

Genjo Haryo 
Genjokoan 
Genjuanki 
Genju-ha £jf±>M 

Genju shingi (Huan-chu ch’ing-kuei) 

£)f±>M 

Genno Shinsho >j^|§i'L'0§ 

Genshun 

Gento Sokuchu ^GftiP 1 } 3 
Gessen Ryoin 
Gessen Zenne R JUSipiM 
Gesshu Soko 
Getsurin Dokyo ^ 

Gettan Soko 

Gida-ji mm 

Gido Shushin 
Gien ^r)§t 

Giin, see Kangan Gi’in 
Gijun |§>|| 

Gikai, see Tettsu Gikai 
Gimoku Genkai 
Ginkaku-ji $g(g# 
ginshadan fjjgjj^ig 
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Gisan Zenrai fSlilUjfc 
Gishin fgff 
Gitai HtJj? 

Giren Gensho HAS; IS 
Giun US 

Giun goroku HfifgH 
Giyo Hoshu 
godaizan £^ilj 
Gogo-an 

Goho Kaion 2Lfi§'/§fa 
goka (koka) 

Gokei Soton 

Gongai Sochu 

Gokuraku-ji 

gotsu-gotchi 7C7Utfe 

Gottan Funei.see Wu-an P'u-ning 

gozan (wu-shan) 2£l_L| 

gozan-sorin Slljiffa 

Guchu Shukyu is^11^5 

Gudo Toshoku 

Gyoben 

Gyogi frIS 

Gyohyo 

Gyoji 

gyojuzaga frftlHEA 
Gyokuryu-ji $11# 

Gyokushitsu Sohaku SlE^Ki 
Gyoyu, see Taiko Gyoyu 

haboku 

Hachidainingaku AAA3£ 
haibun 

haibutsu kishaku 
Hagakure HEf 
haikai f#fg 
haiku 

Hajaku-ji j&l^# 
hakku A'rJ 
Hakuho Genteki 6 


Hakusen-an )0^SH 
Hakuun Egyo SSSBJS 
Hakuyu 

Hannyado (Po-jo-tang) 

Hannya shingyd dokugochu 

hanshinbutsu 

Hariya Sekiun $t§^S 

Hatano Tokimitsu 

Hatano Yoshishige ;Jst#f?iiJt 

hatsuboku >8H 

hatto 

Hayashi Razan #HlJj 
Hebiichigo iSHSJi/ftJH 
Heki Danjo Masatsugu 0 1EIE>£ 
Hekigan kyujuge g££A+fJ| 

Hensho goi zusetsu 1UE2 l 14[1]|^ 
Hensho goi zusetsu kitsunan 

iliEstiiliftiSii 

Hi’in Tsuyo, see Fei-yin T'ung-jung 
Hirota Tenshin ® E9 A'L' 

Hisamatsu Shin’ichi 
hishaku 

hi-shiryo IE«>3 
hogo }£fi 
hojo AA 

Hokan isho JJi!niq88 
hokku fit'fij 
Hoko-ha 
Hoko-ji A'®# 

Hokuzan (Pei-shan) A ill 
Hokyo-ji 3®# 

Hokyoki 3®a3 
hombunnin A 
Honda Toshizane 
Honen 

Hongan-ji ^§1# 
honji A# 

Honko Kokushi 
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honshin 2fc'L' 
honzon 

Hoon-ji ffiJU# 

Horin-ji 

H6ryu-ji SBI# 
hosen SHE 

Hosokawa Fujitaka (Yusai) 

rniwm mm 

Hosokawa Tadaoki (Sansai) 

(=») 

Hossho-ji 

hossu 

Hotoke ft 

hotsu bodaishin 

hotsu mujoshin f§J® Ji'L' 

Hottd Emmyo Kokushi 
Hotto-ha 

Hotto Kokushi zazengi 

'iillilllBilizkirlHfi 

hou 

Hozan Tozen MlllUM 

Hozo-in 

Hsia Kuei 

Hsi-an 

Hsiao-jan (Yuzen) 

Hsiao-yin Ta-hsin p?S1^:Ut 
hsin, see shin 

hsin-chen t o-lo, see shinjin datsuraku 
Hsing-sheng-wan-shou-ssu, see 
Koshomanju-ji 

Hsu-an Huai-ch’ang (Koan Esho) 

Huan-chu ch’ing-kuei, see Genju shingi 
Huang Ting-chien (Ko Teiken) ^6llg 
Hui-yiian (Eon) Mil 

ichidaiji — 

Ichige Sekiyu — 
khio Inko -ftKft 


ichiryu s6jo — jjfetSTpt 

Ide (Tachibana) Akemi (;fgj) 

I-jan (Itsunen) 

ike-bana ^EttTfc 

Ikenobo Sen’o 

Ikka my6ju — 

ikkoto —(affit 

Ikkyu Sojun — 

I-k’ung (Giku) W&L 
Imakica Kosen, see Kosen Soon 
I’nan Jiljfj 
inga 

Ingen Ryuki, see Yin-yuan Lung-ch’i 
•no $$15 

intoku no soshi [SstiOffiBifi 

Inzan ien E§LUt£Ijlj 

Ishi ft? 

ishi-ddro 

Ishin Suden 

Isho Tokugan IftNHftjft 
Issan Kokushi goroku — 
isshi insho — BPPti 
isshiki rikka — 

Isshi Monju — 
issho sangaku no daiji 

1SU-ZO 

Itsumadegusa 
ltsuzan Sojin 
Itsunen, see I-jan 
ltto Shoteki 
Iwajiro 

Jakuen (Chi-yuan) 

Jakushitsu Genko 
Jien MM 
jiHi 

jijuyu ggffl 
Jikaku Daishi B® 
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Jikio Chikan 
Jikuin 

Jikusen Bonsen, see Chu-tisien Fan-Ksien 
Jimbo Nyoten 
jingikan 
jingisho ill®® 

Jinshi Eison 

Jinshin inga j£fg 0 ^. 

jippo juji sei -Kfrte&iilJ 

Jippo Ryoshu 

jiriki 

jisei 

jisha 

Jisho-ji 

Jishoki S14IB 
jissetsu (shih-ch’a) -f-$IJ 
Jitsuen @0 
Jiun Myoi 
jo 3t 

Jochi-ji jpg# 

Jodo Shinshu jP±Ut^ 

Joei-ji ^£g# 

Jojihoonkoko-ji (Ching-tz’u-pao-en- 
kuang-hsiao-ssu) 

JojU'ji jpf±# 

Joko-ji jpg# 

Joko-ji^®# 

Jdman-ji i$;&# 

Jomyo-ji >P&J># 

Joraku-ji 
Joro $Pjg£ 

Josetsu 

jubutsu itchi { 111 $—&. 

Jufuku-ji S^fig# 
jflhoi fijili 
juji seido 
Jukai ®#t£ 

Juo Sohitsu 


jushiya Sochin +GgH^fgi 
Jushiya Sogo +|Zggg=tg 
Jushuyodoki 
juundo H§S:jt 

Kagen-ji S 5 c# 

Kage-ryu Bgjfc 
Kaian kokugo 
kairitsu 

Kaisan Shido Mu'nan Anju Zenji anroku 

Kaisen Joki ftjll&g 
Kaiun $3 3 

kaiyushiki teien [elJgitglg] 

Kaizen-ji |p]ff 
kaji-kito 
Kajo M'S 

Kakekomi-dera SPiA# 

Kakua 
Kakuan 
Kakubutsu 
Kakukai %b : M 
Kakuzen Ekan 
kama %£ 

Kambun-shobogenzo 

mxjEmn 

Kamevama Rikyu Hill StH 
kami jji$ 

Kamiizumi Musashi no Kami Nobutsuna 

Kamo Mabuchi XjKKEI 
kana-gaki d5ji 
Kana-hogo tfS^q'/SIn 
Kan’ami 

Kana-shobogenzo 
Kangan Giin Si&ii? 
kanji f# 

Kannondori-in 
KanO Masanobu 
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Kano Motonobu £fS?7cff 

kansansacsu 

kanshi /Hi# 

kansu 

Kanzan Egen |§U-!*|3£ 

Kao-chuan Hsing-tun (Kosen Shoton) 

Kao Sonen 

karayo 

kare-sansui 

Karyo Zuika Mmm 
Kashima kiko 
Kaso Sodon 

Kasshi Ginko ¥~pP 7 ?T 
Katsudo Fukan RfStirjK 
Katsudo Honko fit 
Katsura Rikyu 
Katsuro Bill 
Keian Genju 
Keichu Kj# 5 
Keisei sanshoku 
Keisen Soryu Hjl|^|5£ 

Kei Shoki 

Keiso dokuzui ffiJillSIl 
Keiso dokuzui shui 

Keitoku reiin-ji (Ching-re-ling-yin-ssu) 

tiisi®# 

Keizan Jokin ^Uj|gg| 

Keizan shingi gUj;jf& 

Kencho-ji MM$ 
kendo aljjf 
Kengan 

Kennin-ji itC# 

Ken'o »£ 
kensho jobucsu 
kensho reichi Utliilft] 

Kenzei (Tendai monk) 

Kenzei (Soto monk) 

Kenzeiki 


kesa kudoku 
Keso Sodon 

Ketsudo Nosho iQULftizM 
Kian Soen 
Kichijo-ji lap# 

Kichizan Mincho 

Kidoroku, see Kido Osho goroku (vol. 1) 
ki-e fffjfe 

Kie bupposo-ho f§f£f$}£’(i5f' 
kikai MM 
kikan #11 
kikan-koan #§1&^ 

Kimura Motoemon 
Kimura Taiken 

Kinchu narabini kuge shohatto 

kinhin &7 
kinin-guchi SAP 
Kinkaku-ji 

Kinoshita Katsutoshi (Choshoshi) 

*T»« (IHT5F) 

Kippo-ji liilllt# 

Kisei Reigen 3=rt£fI/§: 

Kisen Seido 
Kissa ydjoki 
kitai-zen $}^jp£ 

Kitamuki Dochin ^k(°)jMK^ 

Kitamura Kigin 

Koan Esho, see Hsii-an Huai-ch’ang 

Kobo Daishi fiA/i^BiJi 

Kobori EnsKu 

Kodo wasan ^ffingR 

Koen £[g] 

Kofuku-ji (Nara, Harima) fUS^F 
Kofuku-ji (Higo) Jgjpl# 

Kogai im 
kogaku 

Kogaku-an fS]3&fit 
Kogaku-ji [S]|&# 
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Kogaku Soen (Shaku Seen 

f nmm ) 

Kogaku Soko W 
Koga Michichika 
K5 8 en 'ji 

kogetsudai 
Kogetsu Sogan 
Kogetsu Zenzai 
Kohd-an 0UIJ1 
Kohd Kakumyd 
Koho Kennichi g 

Koin i£Jil 
Kojiki 

koka, see goka 

Kokan Shiren 

Koke-dera 

Kokei-an 

Kokeizan 

Kdken-in 

Kokinshu 

Kokoku-ji PI®# 

koku 

Kokubuivji 
kokugaku 
Kokujo'ji i§Ji# 

Kokutai'ji gm# 

Kokyd Mydsen 
koma /JvfIS] 
komuso 

Komyozozammai S 

Konchi-in 

Kongo doka 

KongozammaMn 

Konishi Yukinaga 'I'SirffM 

Konpon-ji 

Kori-ji (Kuan-li-$$u) 

Korin-ji 
Kosen Ingen 

Kosen Shoton, see Kao-ch’iian Hsing-tun 


Kosen Soon ;tt]||£jg ([ makita K&en 

#»l|) 

Koshohorin-ji R !!;£**# (Kosho-ji 

MS#) 

Kosho-ji (Echigo) 

Kosho-ji (Uji) Sfi# 

Koshomanju-ji (Hsing-sheng-wan-shou- 

ssu) nmnmz 

Kosho Shoto Kokushi iS3SiEj:i^6i6 
koso 

Ko Teiken, see Huang Ping-chien 
Kotei shingi (Chiao-ting ch’ing-kuei) 

Kotoku-ji (Hyuga) JUS# 

Kotoku-ji (Fukuoka, Mino) 

Kotoku-ji goroku Rj§#I!iS! 

Koun Ejo 
Kozen 

Kozen Daito Kokushi 

Kozen gokokuron RfftSSlIffl 

Kozen-ji 

Kozenki Rfflg 

Kua^P»J 

Kuan-li-ssu, see Kori-ji 
Kuei-shan Ling-yu jj§ll|li$ 
kufu (ku-fung) 
ku-fung, .see kufii 
Kuin-ji 3?EP# 

Kukai mm 

Kukoku Myoo !£§0/JJ§ 

Ku-lin Ch’ing-mao (Kurin Seimu) 

Kundaikan souchoki fa§jKfc&$ll6 
kuri JUS 

Kurin Seimu, see Ku-lin Ch’ing-mao 
Kuroda Yoshitaka (Josui) 

($ 0 *) 

kusatori-uta 
Kusharon fHirlli 
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Kuyoshobutsu f# 

kyobusho mm 

Kyodd Kakuen, see Ching't'ang Chueh' 
yuan 

kyodoshoku 
Kyogo ME 

Kyogoku Takatoyo 3£®rSii 
Kyoo Unryo 
kyowa meiyaku 
Kyue-an 

kyudo kyujutsu 
Kyushimbo 
kyuso fflp: 

Lan^hsi Tao-lung (Rankei Doryu) 

hmir 

Maka shikan (Mo-ho chih-kuan) 

BIrJ it IS 

Mampuku-ji HSI# 

Man’an Eishu 
Manju-ji 

Manju-ji goroku MH#1§S£ 

Manjuzen-ji (Wan-shou-ch’an-ssu) 

H3SSI# 

Mannen-ji (Wan^nien-ssu) 

Manreki-hon 

Man’yoshu 

Manzan Dohaku ftUjiifi 

mapp5 ^ 

matsugo 

matsuji 

Matsuo Basho 

Ma Yuan |f)|| 

Meiho Sotetsu 
meitoku PftfB 
menju shiho 
Menzan Zuiho 


Miao-hsi'an, see Myoki-an 
Mii-dera H## 

mikkyoteki (kito) gyoji $&$%#] (4/fjR) 

Minamoto Michitomo }j§iJiiJ| 

Mincho, see Kichizan Mincho 
Ming<hi ChVchtin (Minki Soshun) 

Minki Soshun, see Ming-chi GiVchiin 
Miraiki 

Miten Eishaku 
mitsu §? 

Miyamoto Musashi (Niten) (“5^) 

mizusashi 7KJ| 

Moanjo m&H. 

Mo"ho chih'kuan, see Maka shikan 
Mokuan |$J?§ 

Mokuan Shoto, see Mu-an Hsing't’ao 
monji (wen-tzu) 
rnonka P^"F 

Monsai Tonin 3tg§;(5HZ 
Morioka Masaaki ^|S]IEE1 
moshin g/j> 

Motoori Norinaga zfcgla g 

Mozan Soin UtltfJlEP 

Mu^an Hsing-t’ao (Mokuan Shoto) 

mu-bussho 

Muchu-mondo I^+Fp 1 ^ 

Mugai Chiky6 
Mugai Ensho 

Mugaku Sogen, see Wu-hsueh Tsu-yuan 
Mugan Soo 9BW 
Muhon Kakushin &E2fc:5£i'L N see Shinchi 
Kakushin 

Muin Genkai I&RItcRS 
Muin Soin 

mui shinnin &EfiUX 
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Mum Emban 
Mujaku Dochu 
muji no uca 
Mujin Shoto 
mujo-bussho 
mujokushin fe£)f§,k 
Muju Dogyo 
Mukan Fumon 
Mukan Gengo 
Mukei 
mukyoku 

Mukyoku Shingen 
Mukyu Tokusen 
Mumon Gensen M^tcH 
mu-mu 
mumyo feP/] 

Munefusa 
Murata Juko 
mur o Mg 
musa 

mushi dokugo &6rS$§fg 
mushin munen 

Muso Kokushi, see Muso Soseki 
Muso Kokushi nempu §£,^[1161^ If 
muso muchaku 

Muso Shogaku nempu If 

Muso Soseki l£-?§iEI5 

Mutan Sokan 

Mutei Ryosho 

mutekatsu 

Muto Shui 

Muzo Josho 88 

Myogen-shu 

Myo-ho-renge-kyo $2 

myokaku 

Myoki-an (Miao-hsi-an) 

Myoko Soei 
Myookyo-ji ^WSStF 


Mydshin-ji 

Mydshin-ji-ha 

Myosho-ji 

myoshu honsho 

myotei mondo J$^tPp]g 

My6yu 

Myozen 0^^ 

nage-ire JftAtl 
naikan 
Nambdroku 
Nambo Sokei jgjg 
Nan’ei Kenshu $j3£I&9K 
Nanjo Bun’yu gjl&StJg 
Nankei Sogaku 
Nanrin-ji r$j^# 

Nan-shan, see Nanzan 
Nansd-ji jfjg?# 

Nanzan (Nan-shan) W\\U 
Nanzan Shiun SjlJLlitS 
Nanzen-ji 
Negord-ji 
Nihon Darumashu 
nijiri-guchi JBP 
nikkamon BUF*] 
ningyo joruri 
ninshitsu SHI 
Nippo Soshun 0 
Nishian Bokuzan 
Nishida Kitard 
Nishitani Keiji 
Nishiyama Soin HlllS^El 
Niten-ichi-ryu —A 'X 
Nito-ryu Z.7]'/3f£ 

Na (Noh) m 

Noami fls|5I5S 
norito !5£P] 

Nozarashi kiko Sf £ 6 I'fiJfT 
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Nukariya Kaiten j&yiHM&A 
Nyoho-ji £Pj£# 

Nyojd Osho goroku ^Pjf^Qiqjlaif 
Nyorai zenshin 
nyudo Ailf 

Obaku-ban 
Obaku sandan kaie 
Obaku shingi ftHjffJf 
obo i* 

Odagiri Ichiun 'J'EBiJJ—35 
Oda Urakusai 
Ogasawara Nagahide 
Ogasawa-ryu 
Ogasawara Sadamune 
O Gishi, see Wang Hsi-chih 
Oi no kobumi 2£<7)/J\$; 

Okada Giho 

6 Kenshi, see Wang Hsien-chih 
Oku no hosomichi 
Omori Shiyo AIk^P! 

Omura Mitsue AttAJJ 
on inochi 
Onjo-ji Ui$# 

Orategama JSfiAig 
Oribe-ryu 
Osen Keizan 
Oshiken 

Otogo (Shrine) Z? 

Otomo Chikaie A;fcfg|? 

Otomo Kohaiki A&MJiI!B 
Otomo Yoshishige (Sorin) 

a wm (g®) 

Ouchi Seiran 

pan-tai, see bendo 
Pei-shan, see Hokuzan 
Pei-yung ch’ing-kuei, see Biyo Shingi 
Po-jo-t’ang, see Hannyado 


Raihai tokuzui ^#(2 j 
R aku (ceramics) 

Rankei Doryu, see Lan-hsi Tao-lung 

Rasho-mon 

reichi §§£P 

reikon 

Reiroshu 

Reiun-in fUSKfi- 

Renchi no Kanr.on jM'/feCDfflilr 

renga jUR 

Rennyo j3j£P 

richi ISiSt 

Ri-ki sabetsuron ilMI£53!lli 
rikka (tatebana) j^ijl 
rikkoyo sK'&M 
rinka (ringe) 

Rinsen-ji figj||# 

Rinsen Kakun Esjlll^DII 

Rinsho-in 

rishoto 

Rissen-ji 5lJI|^ 

Roankyo S£i£fi 
Robai-an 
robashin 
Roben 

rohachi-sesshin 

roji flife 

Rokuon-in 

Rokuon-ji 

Rozan 

rufubon 

Ryakuo Shisho Zenji 
Ryoan Emyo TWWfiM 
Ryoan-ji 
Ryoen Genseki 
Ryogongyo 

Ryokan, see Daigu Ryokan 
Ryokan Hogen 
Ryonen Myozen 
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Ryosho-ji ||r^# 

Ryumon-ji ||p^ 

Ryushaku'ji alS# 

Ryushu Shutaku 
Ryutaku-ji 
Ryuzan^an iil_L|$| 

Ryuto Gento 

Ryuzan Tokken lilljfjg.iL 

Saga nikki l^ll® B IB 
Saigin g§P$ 

Saigyo jgfr 

Saiho'ji (Wakayama) E^J# 
Saiho-ji (Kyoto) E3 d# 

Saiho yuikai E3?illl>iSt 

Saijo-ji 

Saikin-ji 

sairin Mira 

saisei itchi 

Saisho Shotai E$?77x^ 
Sakuteiki 

Sambyaku kosoku Eilf'fi'ilJ 

Sammai-6-zammai 

sammon ill FI 

Sanbon 

Sanchu #|i 

sandai soron . 

sangaku 

Sanjonishi Sanetaka HIl^ES^ 
sanjushichihon bodaibumpo 
= H—bpn'o 
Sankon zazensetsu 
San’e-in 

San’e-in yuikai (ikai) 

=*I££M 

Sanrin Ul^ 

Sanso Eun till! HIS 
sansui iJUtK 
SanyO'ji H;fe# 


Sarashina Kiko Wmtt 
sarugaku 

Sasaki Shigetsufe^^g^ (Sokeian 

Roshi mmmm 

Sasaki Sadatsuna 
Satsuma gakuha 
seigo 

Seisetsu Shocho, see Ch’ing'cho Cheng- 
ch’eng 
Seisho-ji 

Seizan Jiei pfUl^TK 
Seizan yawa SUJSIS 
Sekishitsu Zenkyu 5§EU;Ift 
Sekishu no onjo 

Sekis5 Keisho, see Shih-shuang Ch’ing- 
chu 

Sekko Soshin 
Sembutsu-ji 
Sen’e I£H 

Sengai Gibon filjllii® 

Sengaku'ji 
seng-lu, see soroku 
senjo 
Senkobo 

Senko Kokushi 3t[II6i5 
senmen >5fc® 

Senmen betsubon >5fcS5j l J^ 

Sen no Rikyu ^\\W 
sesshin }£/L' 

Sesshin sessho Ift/L'Ifttt 
Sesshu Toyo Siftim 
Sesso B£ 

Sesson Shukei SWIrI^ 

Sesson Yubai 
Seta Kamon jUfflHroB 
Setsudo Soboku 
Settan Shoboku 
shaku R 

Shakuen Eicho ff [§]?§? §E 
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shakuhachi RA 

Shaku Soen, see Kogaku Soen 

Shaku Unsho 

shami : /p%& 

shariden 

Sharisodenki 

Shasekishu >P-GM 

sheri'hsin t’o-lo, see shinjin datsuraku 

Shibayama Kenmotsu 

Shidoan MjSJH 

Shido Munan 

shie jiken 

shigajiku 

Shigetsu E’in HEP 

shih-ch’a, see jissetsu 

Shih-shuang Ch’ing-chu (Sekiso Keisho) 

£3WK 

Shi-hsi Hsin-yiieh 

shiitake Jig 

shiji zazen 

shikan taza 

Shimaji Mokurai 

Shimazu Nisshinsai l|-;$ Bfnlf 

shin (hsin) IS 

shinbutsu bunri jfi 

Shinchi Kakushin /L'JfefJ'L' 

Shingaku 
Shingei gg 
Shingon-in 
shinji-ike 

shinjin datsuraku (shen-hsin t’o-lo) 

'i>mm 

shinjin datsuraku (hsin-chen t’o-lo) 

mm 

Shinjin meinentei fi'L'iSttji 
Shinji-shobogenzd g^IE'SBgiil 
Shinju-an g£j^ 

Shin-kage-ryu 

Shinkokinshu 


Shinno ijpHZ 
Shinran $ISR 
shinsho /L'14 
shinso 
Shinto 

Shin-yagyu-ryu 

shiroku-benrei-bun 

shiryo 

shishi menju 
shissui Still 

shitsuu-bussho ^'^"(^'14 
shobo IE}S 

Shobogenzo IE}£BfliS 
Shobogenzo benbenchu 

Shobogenzo benchu narabini chogen 

Shobogenzo chukai IE >£ Uplift? 
Shobogenzo gosho 
Shobogenzo keiteki 
Shobogenzo kyakutai ichijisan 

Shobogenzo monge JE'SBmUflli? 
Shobogenzo naippo S’ 

Shobogenzo sambyakusoku 

JE&BH^HWllJ 

Shobogenzo shisotaikei 

Shobogenzosho IE j£BH !/§$!'' 
Shobogenzo shotenroku 

Shobogenzo wagosho 

IE'SBg9i^Pl§i$ 

Shobogenzo wagotei IE;SBij^^PH§^ 
Shobogenzo zuimonki 

Shobo-ji IEj£# 

Shobozan Myoshin-ji IE}iLU^'L'^F 
shodo 
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Shofiiku-ji Hn# 

Shagen Sugaku, see Sing-yuan Ch’ung- 
yiieh 

shogyoku 'hi 
shoho §)£ 

Shoicht goroku gg—!§£§ 

Shoichi-ha >M 
Shoichi kana hogo S— 

Shoichi Kokushi Ig— 

Shoin-ji 

shoin-zukuri U 

Shoji £5E 
Shoju-an IESIS 
Shoju Etan IESH5S 
shojitsu 

Shakan-ji JESS# 

Shokei 
Shakin-tei 
Shakoku-ji 4§[|E]# 

Shamya-ji 

Shanankattaroku 

Shanen-ji 

Shosha Negi Kannushi hatto 

shoshi lEBfB 
Shashu-ji IE^# 

Shoshu jiin hatto 
Shatetsu f*fe?iS[ 

Shuryagon sammaikya If tJalS—SS 

shozan (chia-ch'a) if lil 

Shugaku-in 

Shugenda 

Shugetsu 

shugya if %'ft 

Shuha Myocha 

Shukke kudoku t 

Shuka-an 

Shumon mujintoron ^F^$R8©5ra 
shumon no aratame 


Shunja igft 
Shunju 

Shunnd Zen’etsu #JS;jjiif£ 
Shun'oku Myaha 
Shun'oku Saen #S^S] 
Shun’u-an 
Shuon-an gffl&jf 
shuryo 

Shurya shingi 

Shushin obaba konabiki-uta 
shusha 

shushagi i&mm 

shuso MM 

shuta fukko I^ScttES - 
Shutoku-ji !&# 
so M 

Saami 4 SPrI^ 
soan 

Soeki Rikyu 
Sofuku-ji (Sufuku-ji) 

Safuku-ji goroku ^iB#nS$S 
Sagen-ji US# 

Sagi 

Sago 

Saho Sogen 
Saji-ji 

Sakaku Zenji 

Sakeian Rashi, see Sasaki Shigetsu 
Saken-ji $|j|# 

Sokuda ,#>51 

Sokuhi Nyoichi, see Chi-fei Ju-i 
Sokushinki IP'DnB 
Sokushin zebutsu iP/L 
Sakya^ji, see Sugya^i 
Sonno Soeki 
sorin 3144 

soroku (sengdu) iftfS 

Sasen-ji 
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sosho 

soshu 

Sotan 

Sotofushukai If 

Sotoshu Daigakurin 

Sotoshumukyoku lf}[°l^f£l3 

Sotoshu nikka seiten 

Sozan Genkyo HUl^St 

Sozan Korin, see Su-shan Kuang-jen 

Suden, see Ishin Suden 

Sugitani Muneshige 

Sugyo-ji tkII# 

Sugyoroku 
suibokuga tRIIS* 

Suio Genro gfa^TcJS 
sukiya Ifctril 

Sung-yiian Ch’ung-yiieh (Shogen Suga- 

ku) 

Su-shan Kuang-jen (Sozan Konin) 

iBSULlftC 

Suzuki Shosan 

Tafuku-ji 

Ta-hsiu Cheng-nien (Daikyu Shonen) 

Ta-hsiieh, see Daigaku 
Taiaki ±E5JIB 
Taigen Shigen i:5cf^5c 
Taigen Soshin 
taigo-zen fttgfip 

Taihakuzan (Pai-po-shan) ±£ti| 
Taikan (Daikan) shingi 
Taiko-an 

Taikd Gyoyu mMfM 
taimitsu 

Tai-po-shan, see Taihakuzan 
taiso ;*;*§ 


Taitaiko-goge-jariho 
Taiyo Bonsei 
Taizo-in JlflKs- 
Takakusu Junjiro 
Takayama Ukon 
Takeno Joo jtSfifSit 
Takuan Soho 
Takuju Kosen 
Tanabe Hajime BBiS5c 
tanden RJEEj 

Tan-hsia T’ien-jan (Tanka Tennen) 

ftii^8S 

Tan’isho 
tanka £11$ 

Tankai Gensho MM'S.m 

Tanka Tennen, see Tan-hsia Tien-jan 

Tanrei Soden 

Tao-che Ch’ao-yuan (Dosha Chogen) 

Tao-hsiian Lii-shih (Dosen Risshi) 

Tao-sui (Dosui) 
tariki j&tl 
tatebana ±lM 
Teishin J=|/L' 

Tekisui Giboku 
Temmoku ^ g 

Temmokuzan, see T’ien-mu-shan 
tempuku kaishi S§^3flfj#n 
Tendai-in ^ 

Tendo-keitoku-ji (T’ien-t’ung-ching-te- 
ssu) 

Tendo Nyojo Zenji goroku 

Tendosan (T’ien-t’ung-shan) 

Tengugeijutsuron 

tenka daiichi 

Tenkai 
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Tenkei Denson 
Tenryu-ji ^H# 

Tenryu-ji bune ^g|#flg 
Tenryu Shisho Zenji 
Tentaku-ji ^jH# 
tenzo #101 
Tenzo kyokun 
tera-koya #/J\Jg 
tera-uke #IS 
Tetsugen-ban MSKKS 
Tetsugen Doko iftlgjtjt 
Tetsuo Sokatsu fgf^jg 
Tetto Giko fifctfegT 
Tettsu Gikai 

T’ien-mu'shan (Temmokuzan) ^ § |Jj 
T’ien-t’ung-ching-ce-ssu see Tendo- 
keitoku-ji 

T’ien-t’ung-shan. see Tendosan 

tobi-ishi 

tocha 

Todai-ji 

todo 

todoi 

Toenken &}jnl$T 
Tofuku-ji jfiii# 

Togan Ean ~3U$kM%i 
Togudo 

Tohoku-an j|[^k?i 
Tohoku-ji 
Toho Sochu 
Toji-ji 

Tojo goisetsu '/Isj-hili!# 

Tojo ungetsu-roku )|5|_k.gE 1$ 
Tokai-ji ^j§# 

Tokai yawa 
Tokei-ji 

Tokei Tokugo ttSWS 
tokonoma JjRjsj 


Tokuho Zenketsu 
Tokuo Myoshu SEfSS'JJjil 
Tokuo Shunka 

Tomyo Enichi, see Tung-ming Hui-jih 
Torei Enji 
Torin Soju 

Toryo Eiyo, see Tung-ling Yun-wu 
tosu ^h] 

Toyo Eicho 

Tozan Tansho 3iLl|>8S8 
Tozen-ji SPP# 

Tsu-an Chih-chien £Jtg|g 
Tsuda Sokyu 
Tsugen Jakurei 

Tsukahara Bokuden ifH f-flj 
tsukubai !E§ 
tsusu H5# 

Tu-chan Hsing-ying (Dokutan Shokei) 

Tung-li Hung-hui 
Tung-ling Yun-wu (Toryo Eiyo) 

Tung-ming Hui-jih (Tomyo Enichi) 

Mia 

Tung-yuan Te-hui 
u-bussho 

Udatsu kiko 5PBI&!?T 
Uji 

ukiyoe >¥t&£t 
ukiyo-zoshi 

Umpo Zenjo gflt£?¥ 

Ungan-ji gS$# 

Ungo-an gfr^I 
Ungo-ji g/g# 

Ungo kiy6 S 
Unju-ji gt$# 

Unkoku-an g^0E 
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unshin-jishin 
unsui StK 
Unshu 
uro ^;J| 
ushin 

wabi Hlf 
waka fPlft 

wa-kei-sei-jaku fPSOn® 

Wang Hsi-chih (O Gishi) 3Efl;£. 
Wang Hsien-chih (O Kenshi) 

3ES*£ 

Wan-nien-ssu, see Mannenji 
Wanshi-ha 

Wan-shou-ch’an-ssu, see Manjuzen-ji 
wayo fP$ 
wen-tzu, see monji 
Wu-an P’u-ning (Gotcan Funei) 

x mm 

Wu-chi Liao-p’ai 

Wu-hsueh Tsu-yiian (Mugaku Sogen) 

Wu-ming Hui-hsing $8^814 
wu'shan, see gozan 

Yabukoji 

yabusame 

Yagyu Tajima no Kami Munenori 

Yagyu Tajima no Kami Muneyoshi 

Yakuo Tokken 
yakuseki WiB 
Yamaga Soko lliMM'ft 
Yamamba ii|$* 

Yamamoto Tsunetomo 
Yamanoue no Soji-ki li|±^ ~ |3 
Yamanoue Soji 
yamato-e 


Yamazaki Kaiei 
Yaran s. Yeh-lan 
Yasen Kanna ^j?S^lg 
Yeh-lan (Yaran) 

Yen-kuan Ch’i-an S§]| , ?r3? 
Yin-yuan Lung-ch’i (Ingen Ryuki) 

yoji Ufa 
Yojobo Hi :M 
Yojo (ryu) (SfiE) 

Yojo taimitsu 
Yoko-ji (Kyoto) 

Yoko-ji (Noto) 7>c3t# 
yokushitsu >§§[ 

Yoshino kiko 355 

Yosho-an 

Yoshokugo 

Ydshun-an 

Yo so Soi 8 UtkEI 

Yotaku-ji 7l<}§# 

Yiieh'shan Hung-tao Hill SASH 
yugen 

yuibutsu yobutsu P£f$|5|f$ 

Yuien Pj£|S] 
yuikai i8g® 

Yuri Tekisui E&f!J)i37K 
Yuzen, see Hsiao-jan 

Zazengi 

Zazenron 4£$gg| 
zazen-seki 4£fi!p5 
Zazenshin 

Zazen wasan p^nj® 

Zazen yojinki 
Zeami Motokiyo 
ze-bussho JSStt 
Zekkai Chushin 
zen-cha ichi-mi 
Zen-in 
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Zen'ehJ ShO>ku 
ZenjO-ji 

Zenkat ichiran ;R5 
Zenki 

zenkizu $$$[£] 

Zenk6-ji 

zenkyo itchi jsp$fc—ifc 
Zenno-ji #flg# 

Zen'on shingi (Ch’an-yiian ch’ing-kuei) 

zenrin fjpft' 

Zenrin-ji 
Zenrin kushu 
zenritsugata 


zenritsugaa con in fciCtTrSS A 

ZensS-ji 

Zosanjunku 
Zoso Roto 
z&u 

Zuikei Shuho mEMW. 

Zuimonki, see ShSbogeruS zuimonki 
Zuio-ji gggg# 

Zuiryu-ji 

Zuiryu-ji Tetsugen Zenji kanaji hfigo 
Zuiryu Kaisan Tetsugen Oshfi gyfijitsu 
Zuisen-ji 







Appendix 4 


Genealogical Tables 


Table I. Planting of the Rinzai school in Japan 


Liivchi I-hsuan 

m m $ 

i 


s ang-chi Fang-hui Huang-lung Hui-nan 

K ~ si ss & m 

Wu'Tsu Fa-yen 

£ #1 >£ 


K’aiTu Tao-ning 

H9 la jS 

1 


Yuan*wu K’o-ch’in 

EH IS S SJj 

s 

1 

J 

Wu-men Hui-k’ai 

m pi b m 

i 

1 

Sung-yuan Ch’ung-yueh 

'« * at 6 

1 

1 H 

P’o-an Tsu-hsien j 

« m a | 

• i 

i 

Shinchi Kakushin 
'D ilk Si <b 
1207-1298 
(See Table VI B) 

r 

Wu-ming Hui-hsing 
M m S 14 

Lan-hsi If ao-lung 
(Rankei Doryu) 

n fs sb » 

1213-1278 

1 

Yiin-an P’u-yen 

3i m « k 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Nampo Jdmyd 

K ii 8 W 
1235-1309 
(See Table V) 

! 

1 a 

Wu-chun Shih-fan i 
8 * 15 j 

(See Table II) j 

r - J 

i 

* 

Myoan Eisai 

0fl 1 Si S 
1141-1215 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Yakuo Tokken 

ft) $ t8E 

1244-1320 

(See Table III B) 


1 

Ishin Suden 

J&J 'b sg H 
1569-1633 

1 1 I 

Jakushitsu Genko 
S 3E 3c % 
1290-1367 
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2 


o 

O 

OJ 


C 

c 

c 


cS 8 

c 

i » 

y 

a m 
S* 


V 

1= 



I* £2 

2 


1592-1673 
(See Table VII) 
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Table III. Zen Lines of the Early Period 
A. Japanese Bodhidharma School 


Dainichi Nonin 
* S 1 S 


Kakuan 

9t £ 


(Koun Ejo) 

ffl m m & 

1198-1280 

(Kakuzen Ekan) 

St ji ig jg 
d. 1251? 

1 1 

(EshS) (Egini) 

t* IS $3 Jg 

1 

(Tettsu Gikai) 

St ft - 

1219-1309 
(See Table IV B) 

(Gien) 

m •;$ 

d. 1314 

I 

(Gijun) 

B. The Disciples of Myoan Eisai 



Myoan Eisai 
^ I H I 
1141-1215 

| 


Ryonen Myozen 

T m m ± 

1184-1225 

1 

Taiko Gyoyu 
>1 It H 

1163-1241 

i 

Shakuen Eicho 

m 0 £ is 
d. 1247 

1 



1 

Zoso Royo 

SE g fifl » 
1193-1276 

i 



1 

Jakuan Josho 

U « ± as 
1229-1316 

l 



1 

Ryuzan Tokken 

hi m m a 
1284-1358 
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C. The Shoichi Line 


Enni Ben'en 

q m » 0 


r 

Tdzan Tansho 

jr m m m 

1231-1291 

I 

Kokan Shiren 

at m es tt 
1276-1346 
(See Table II) 


T 


(Shoichi Kokushi) 

! 


Mukan Fumon 
IS B8 ® PI 
1212-1291 


Keian Genju 

* * tit 

1424-1508 


Hakuun Egyo 
6 £ 8 fgS 
1228-1297 


Senkei Shoken 

/E 3 1$ 

d. 1330 


Mugan Soo 
9 B JS 
d. 1344 

I 

Giyo Hoshu 
tt n fj m 
1363-1424 


—1, 
NittS Sokyoku 

s i ffl i 

1431-1499 


D. The Muso-Line 


Mukyoku Shigen 
IS $6 & ■% 
1282-1359 

I 

Kukoku My66 
£ S W B 
1328-1407 


DonchQ Doho 
* # if £ 
1365-1409 


Shun’oku Myoha 
# I £ 
1311-1388 


! 

I 

I 

I 

Saishd Shokai 
B * ft £ 
1548-1607 


Muso Soseki 
9 S B 5 
(Muso Kokushi) 


Chugan Engetsu 

Gidd Shush in 

-1 

Zekkai Chushin 

* B l 

SI B ft (S 

*6 M >t 

1300-1375 

1325-1388 

1336-1405 


Isho Tokugan 

t£ B ?# B 

_I 


Zuikei Shuho 

Kisei Reigen 

« B B B 

SIS® 

1391-1473 

1403-1488 
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Table IV. Dogen and his School 
A. Beginnings 


Tung-shan I.iang-chieh 

fi Ills # 


Tan-hsia Tzu-ch’un 
ft IS * >$? 


Hung-chih Cheng-chueh 

® § IE 5$ 

i 

Chen-hsieh Ch’ing-liao 
* » )S 7 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tung-ling Yung-yii 
(Toryo Eiyo) 

* & 7i< m 
d. 1365 

Tung-ming Hui-jih 
(Tomyo Enichi) 

3? & 0 

1272-1340 

. I 

Pien-t’ung Ju-ching 
(Tendo Nyoj6) 

^ $1] 9 

1 

Dogen Kigen 
ii 5c # £ 
1200-1253 

B. Dogen and his 

Disciples 

Dogen Kigen 

It 5 * i 


i 

Jakuen 

(Chi-yuan) 

& 0 
1207-1299 

Koun Ejo 

I 1 « S 
1198-1280 

1 

l .1 

Kakuzen Ekan Sen’e 

Haas st » 

d. 1251? 

Kyogo 

1 

Giun 

m sb 

1253-1333 

1 

Tettsu Gikai 

la m a $■ 

1219-1309 

1 

| H * 

Gien 

m m 

d. 1314 

Kangan Giin 

m « is f» 

1217-1300 

Keizan Jokin 
g lU *8 IM 
1268-1325 

1 

”1 

Kyoo Unryo 
* & 31 A 

1267-1341 


Gasan Joseki 

UJ IS «s 

1275-1365 
(See Table IVC) 

(See Table VIII) 


Meiho Sotecsu 

^ 8 f S 

1277-1350 


Mugai Chikyo 

« a v at 

d. 1357 


I 


Daichi Sokei 

* « fi m 

1290-1366 
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Table V. The Main Lines of the Rinzai School 

Nampo Jomyd 

m m is 

1235-1309 

Shuho Myocho 

* » » a 

1282-1338 

--J_ 


Ikkyu Sojun 

- f* a n 

1394-1481 


Shun'oku Soen 

i i s a 

1529-1611 


Tctto Giko 

Kanzan Egen 

as » % y 

BS m 8 $ 

1295-1369 

I 

1277-1360 

I 

l 

Gongai Sochu 

1 

Juo Sohitsu 

m m s 

S £ 38 

1315-1390 

1 

1296-1380 

1 

1 

Keso Sodon 

1 

Muin Sdin 

* fi » fi 

& 0 » 0 

1352-1428 

1326yl410 

Yoso Soi 

Sekko Soshin 

§£ $ Si? fii 

n? ^ is 

1379-1458 

1408-1486 


I 

Shumpo Soki 
I I w S 
1416-1496 

I 

Jitsuden Soshin 

# fil ^ 8 
1434-1507 

i 

Kogaku Soko 

* £ £ M 

1465-1548 

i 

j 

Shorei Sokin 
5? a ^ IS 
1489-1568 


Tokuho Zenketsu 
ft 5f ® 
1419-1506 

Kogetsu Zenzai 
t 8 if ** 
1667-1751 

I 

Gessen Zenne 

M AS 3 S 
1702-1781 


-1 ■ 

Toyo Eicho 

X l« 35 1 
1429-1504 


Iced Shoteki 

- a a a 

1539-1612 


Kdgetsu Sdgan 
il fl S S 
1574-1643 


Kobori Enshu 

/j\ jg a w 


Sengai Gibon 

fiii i a s 

-122r' 837 MriW. 

„ L • L-kln a a * * 

S° * * ■ l622 - 1693 

1515-1597 


Takuan S6ho 

a a a a 

1573-1645 


Gudo Toshoku 

a a x * 

1579-1661 

I 

Shido Munan 

s a « a 

1603-1676 

I 

DokyS Etan 

a a a a 

1642-1721 


I 

Hakuin Ekaku 

a fit 8 a 

1685-1768 
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Table VI. The Collateral Lines of Rinzai Zen 

A. The Genju Line 


Sengan Gencho 
f § i I 
1284-1357 

I 

Oaisetsu Sono 

* m ffl m 
1313-1377 


(Chung>feng Ming-pen) 

«p » m * 

,L 


Muin Genkai 

Si BS 7C 

d. 1358 


Onkei Soyu 

a m a m 

1286-1344 


Ichige Sekiyu 
— m 51 & 

1441-1507 


Kosen Ingen 
^ ft EP £ 

1295-1374 

I 

Gesshu Jukei 

e a- m & 

d. 1333 


B. The Hotto Line 

Shinchi Kakushin 
>b m #£> 
1207-1298 

_ I 

Koho Kakumyo 


Bassui Tokusho 

& rk m 
1327-1387 


1271jl361 


Jiun Myoi 

8 $ » I 

1273-1345 


Shun'd Reizan 
« ® ^ m 
1344-1408 


C. The Gettan Line 

Nampo Jomyo 

^ 3 

1235-1309 

I 

Hoo Soichi 

® ® m - 
1274-1357 

Daichu Soshin 

* A £ 3 

I 

German Soko 
E ® SS 3t 
1326-1389 
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D. The Sekko Line 


Keisen Soryu 
M HI 3? & 
1426-1500 


Sekko Soshin 

* a £ m 

1408-1486 



Gokei Soton 
IS >S 3? 
1416-1500 
I 

Tensho Soju 
^ § 
d. 1512 

I 

Daichu Soshin 

* & m % 

1512-1599 


Tokuho Zenketsu 
& 3f if ft 
1419-1506 
I 

Daikyu Sokyu 
* # 3? i* 
1468-1549 

I 

Mujaku Dochu 

m * is s 

1653-1744 


Toyo Eicho 
* Rg si S3 
1429-1504 
(See Table V) 


A master of the same name appears in Table VI C. 


Table VII. The Obaku School 

(Fei-yin T'ung-jung) 
R ffi Ji S 
1593-1661 . 


Tao-che Ch’ao-yiian 

Yin-yuan Lung-chi 


(Dosha ChQgen) 

(Ingen Ryuki) 


it * a 5c 

I® 7C 

& a 


d. 1660 

1592 

-1673 


1 

Tu-chan Hsing-jung 

Mu-an H$ing-t*ao 

1 

• 

Kao-ch’tian Hsing-tun 

(Dokutan Shokei) 

(Mokuan Shoto) 

(Kosen Shoton) 

I » 6 § 

7k « 

ti a 

S JH 14 * 

1628-1706 

1611- 

-1684 

1633-1695 

Cho’on Dokai 

. Tetsuge 

:n Doko 

1 

Tetsugyu D6ki 

ill] a i S 

m m 

it * 

m * it m 

1628-1695 

1630-1682 

1628-1700 
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Table VIII. The Soto School in Modem Times 


(Kangan Giin) 


Man’an Eishu 

It S 35 « 

1591-1654 


(Gasan JSseki) 


I- 

(Taigen Soshin) 

i 

Goho kai’on 


Tcnkci Denson 
S tt AS « 
1648-1735 


(Tsugen Jakurei) 

i 

i 

i 

i 

j 

i 

i 

i 

Shigetsu E’in 
II ft B EP 
1689-1764 


Katsudd Honko 

1710-1773 


(Mugai Ensho) 

t 

I 

I 

I 

I 

j 

Dokuan Genko 
1 * t * 
1630-1698 


Manzan Dohaku 
ft 04 5S da 
1636-1714 


i 

i 

Sonno Soeki 
IM $5 Sk a 

1673-1746 

I 

Menzan Zuihd 
e m a -js 
1683-1769 


(Meiho Sotetsu) 


Hakuho Genteki 

S » £ ft 


Gesshii Scko 

B rt~i rii ojj 

/J W 7K qfl 

1618-1696 


Tokuo Ryoko 

^ isi 

1648-1709 


Gimoku Genkai 

* m % i? 

Gento Sokuchu 
S S il t 
1729-18097 
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Table IX. The Line of Hakuin 


Hakuin Ekaku 

6 ES » El 

1605-1768 


Tflrei Enu 

JE « 0 S 

1721-1792 


Sui6 Genro 

6? 35 7c £ 

1716-1789 


Gann Jit6 

tt 111 S Ml 

1727-1797 


Ichidaku 


Zen jo 

m & 


Daikan Moniu 

* ss x fSk 

1766-1842 


lnan lm 

fi ill tit S 

1751-1814 


TakujO Koten 

ft sW *8 ffli 

1760-1833 


Taigen Shi gen 
£ 7C ?£ 7C 
1768-1837 


Tfirin Sfiju 

£ tt * 

d. 1837 


Ginn Zenrai 

ffl tU § * 

1802-1878 


My6ki SiJicki 

» s £ at 

1774-1848 


Tekisui Giboku 

•a * s «c 

1822-1899 


Daiseou Sh6en 

± iS 

1797-1855 Settan 5>h8boku 

*a= a « a * 

Dokunjdshu 1812-1873 

s a * s 

1819-1895 


Kteen S6on 

HI 7m 

1816-1892 
Kfigaki S6en 

$ » £ a 

1859-1919 


Ekkei Shuken 
10U9-1883 


HOgaku JikO 


Tetsu6 Sfikauu 

35 ^ 

1870-1954 

I 


Senzaki Nvogen 

* ft M a 

1876-1958 


Zuigan S&cki 

Es ft tp? 

(■•GotO Zuigan) 

ft ff » ft 

1879-1965 


Shigcwu Sdahin 

li H £ * 

(•Sasaki Shijttsu) 

te** }i B 

1882-1945 


Shunnd Zen'ctsu 

ft ft m ft 

1773-18451 


Karyfi Zuika 

m & % m 

1793-1859 

I 

Tankai Geruha 

)! ft £ 1 

1811-1898 
Dokutan SO«n 

m % ft = 

1840-1917 
Mukai Kory6 

II ft * » 

1864-1935 
Nakamura Taiyu 

4> W ^ tt 

1886^1954 
Miura l»shO 

= a - ft 

190)- 


Soon GenkyG 

IF 111 £ £ 

1799-1868 


nLemyft 


Kazan i 

m m ± g 


Mokurai Step 

ft ffl £ 

1854-1930 


Razan Gemma 

J5 111 5u 5£ 

1815-jl867 
Nan'in Zengu 

ft R ± A 

1834-1904 
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Hsiian-tsang, 5 

Hsiieh-mo lun (Ketsumyakuron), 10 
Hsiieh-tou Chin-chien, 65 
Huan<hu ch'ing'kuei (Genju shingi), 

161, 185, 197, 215, 303 
Huang T’ing-chien (Kd Teikcn), 19, 
232 

Huang-lung (Oryo), 15, 19, 21, 23 24, 
42, 208 

Hui-k’ai, 29-30 
Hui-k'o, 5, 61, 63, 127, 237 


-man, 29 

-neng (Sixth Patriarch), 19, 27, 41, 
3, 56, 68-69, 83-85, 94, 107, 121, 
79, 188, 197, 205, 310, 327, 380 
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Hui-t’ang Tsu-hsin (Maido Soshin). 
232 

Hui-yiian, see Fo-hai Ch’an-shih 
Hung-chih Cheng-chueh (Wanshi 
Shogaku), 37, 55, 64. 109, Ill, 
383-64 


I’nan (Yamamoto Jirozaemon Yasuo), 
346, 363 

l-Ching (Book of Changes), 208—209 
1-jan (Itsunen), 300, 355 
I-k'ung (Giku), 6, 41 
I-shan l-ning (Issan Ichinei), 36-37, 
83-84, 155-57, 169-73, 179. 181, 
204, 223, 232 
Ichige Sekiyu, 197, 217 
Ichijo Sanetsune, 26 
Ichio Inko, 35 

Ide (Tachibana) Akcmi, 346 
Ikenobo Sen'6, 249 
Ikka myoju (One Bright Pearl), 60, 112 
Ikkyu Sojun, 192-97, 214, 216, 230, 
235, 240, 289 

Imakita Kosen, see Kosen Soon 
Ingen Ryuki, see Yin-yuan Lung-ch’i 
Inzan Ien, 392, 404-405 
Isan ReiyG, 157 

Ishin Suden, 273, 277-78, 293 
IshoTokugan, 175 
Issaikyd (Daizokyd), 305 
Issan Ichinei, see I-shan I-ning 
Isshi Monju, 234, 278, 294, 326, 360 
Issho, 351 

Itakura Shigemune, 302 

Itsumadegusa, 367, 372, 375, 394-96 

Itsunen, see I-jan 

Itsuzan Sojin, 323 

Itto Shoteki, 275-76 

Iwajiro, see Hakuin 

Jakuen (Chi-yuan), 135-39, 146 
Jakushitsu Genko, 171, 203-206 
218 

Jen- t'ien yen-mu, 208 
Jen-tsung, 197 
Jien, 52 
Jikaku, 352 
Jikio Chikan, 28 


Jikuin, 301-302 

Jikusen Bonsen, see Chu-hsien Fan- 
hsien 

Jimbo Nyoten, 112 

Jinshi Eison, 24, 28 

Jinshtn inga (Belief in Causality), 64 

Jippo Ryoshu, 211 

jisha (tonsured novice), 269 

Jisho-ji, 226 

Jishoki (On Self-Nature), 329, 360 
Jishozammai (The Samadhi of Self 
Enlightenment), 63, 69 
Jisshii yodoki (Essential of the Way of the 
Ten Schools), 26, 46 
Jitsuen, 107 
Jittoku, see Shih-te 
Jiun Myoi, 198, 217 
Jizo (Ksitigarbha), 33, 314, 317, 358 
Jochi-ji, 34, 38, 151, 160 
Joei-ji, 231, 252 

Joj ihoonkoko-j i (Ching-tz’u-pao-en- 
kuang-hsiao-ssu), 223 
Joju-ji, 142 
Joken, 142 
Joko-ji, 158 
Joko-ji, 369 
Joman-ji, 139 
Jomyo-ji, 23, 38, 151 
Joraku-ji, 32 
Josetsu, 235-36 
josui, see Kuroda Yoshitaka 
Jotoshogakuron, 10-11, 70 
Ju-ching (Nyojo), 22, 55-57, 62, 64- 
65, 67-68, 70, 73, 75, 95, 107, 110, 
117, 121, 127, 130, 135, 137, 140- 
42, 146, 339, 379 

Jufuku-ji, 13, 19-20, 23-26, 33-34, 

38, 132, 151 
Jukai, 92, 116 
Juo Sohitsu, 192 
Jushiya Sochin, 240 
Jushiya Sogo, 240 

Kada Azumamaro, 417 
Kagen-ji, 36 
Kaian kokugo, 393 
Kaimokusho, 8 
Kaisen Joki, 357 
Kaiun, 306 
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Kaizen-ji, 37, 171 
Kajo, 95 

Kakekomi-dera, 31 
Kakua, 7, 41 

Kakuan, 8, 13, 59, 123, 125-27, 134, 
144 

Kakubutsu, 123 
Kakukai, 159 

Kakuzen Ekan, 13, 61, 69, 71, 122, 
125, 130-31. 134 
Kambun-shdbdgenzo, 73, 111 
Kameyama, 30, 40, 160—62, 222 
Kamiizumi Musashi no Kami 
Nobutsuna, 284 

Kamo Mabuchi, 340, 346, 354, 363, 
366, 417 

Kamo no Chomei, 42 
Kan’ami, 248 
Kana-hogo, 188, 308 
Kana-shobogenzo, 73 
Kangan Giin, 122-23, 125, 138, 143, 
219, 334 

Kannon (AvalokiteSvara), 58, 138-39, 
234, 368, 388-89, 411 
Kannon Sue u, 388 
Kannondori'in, 58, 127 
Kannushi hated, 272 
Kano Masanobu, 236-37 
Kano Motonobu, 237 
Kansh/nron, sec Kuan-hsin lun 
Kanzan Egen, 40, 46, 186, 190-192, 
197, 206, 215, 234, 393, 399 
Kanzan, see Han-shan 
Kao-ch’uan Hsing-tun (Kosen Shoton), 
304, 355, 405-409, 416 
Karyo Zuika, 410-11 
Kao Sonen, 192, 234, 253 
Kaso S6don, 190, 194, 196 
Kafyapa, 40, 56, 63, 84, 94, 140, 186 
Kato Yasuoki, 314 
Kato Chikage, 363 
Katsudo Fukan, 338 
Katsudo Honko, 112 
Katsura Rikyu, 232 
Katsuro, see Ikkyu 
Kei Shoki (Shokei), 235 
Keian Genju, 261 
Keichu, 340 . 

Keisei sanshoku, 113 


Keisen Soryu, 192 

Keiioku detuoroku (Ching-ce Record of the 
Transmission of the Lamp), 117, 179 
187, 277. 384 

Keitoku-reiin-ji (Ching-te-ling-yin-ssu), 
22, 54, 223 

Keizan Jokin, 105, 122, 125, 136-44, 
146-47, 199, 207-208. 211-13, 219, 
333, 335, 337 

Kembutsu (Seeing Buddha), 65-66 
Keno, 194 

Kencho-ji, 25, 33-34, 36-40, 49, 108, 
132, 151, 156, 160, 170, 186, 191, 
204, 206, 218, 223-24, 235, 251 
Kengan, 307, 356 

Kennin-ji, 13, 20-22, 26, 33, 37, 43, 
53, 57, 59, 62, 122, 125-127, 132, 
151, 155, 172-73, 182, 190, 192- 
93, 204, 265 
Kenzei (Soto monk), 106 
Kenzei (Tendai monk), 24 
Kenzeiki, 56, 106 

Kesa kudoku (Merits of Wearing the 
Kesa), 94 
Kesshu, 265, 290 
Ketsudo Nosho, 209 
Ketsumyakuron, see Hsiieh-mo lun 
Kezo Gidon, 138 
Kian Soen, 35 
Kichijd'ji, 333 

Kichizan Mincho (Cho Densu), 234— 
35, 253 

Kichizan MinchS, 234 
Kidd Chigu, 39, 232, 369 
Kiddroku (Kidd Oshdo goroku), 406 
Kimura Motoemon, 347 
Kimura Taiken, 415 
Kinkaku-ji, 177, 225, 229 
Kinoshita Katsutochi, Peter 
(Choshoshi), 245 
Kinsaku, see Matsuo Basho 
Kinzan, see Ching-shan 
Kipp6-ji, 62-63, 66, 71, 129 
Kisei Reigen, 175 
Kisen Seido, 275 
KissaydjOki, 20 
Kitamuki Dochin, 239, 240 
Kitamura Kigin (Sengin), 349 
Ko Teiken, see Huang Ting-chien 
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Koan Esho, see, Hstian Huai-ch’ang 
Kobo Daishi, 20 
Kobori Enshfi, 232, 247 
Koen, 52, 106 
Kofuku'ji (Harima), 312-13 
Kofuku'ji (Higo), 207, 299-300, 306, 
355 

Kofuku-ji (Nara), 13, 25, 46, 125, 
Kogai, see Shido Munan 
Kogaku (Shaku) S5en, 407, 416-17 
Kogaku-an, 217 
Kogaku'ji, 198-201 
Kogen-ji, 197 
Kogetsu Sogan, 277 
Kogon, 162-63 
Koga Michichika, 51 
Kogaku Sdkd, 230 
Kogetsu Zenzai, 390-391, 398 
Koho Kakumyo, 198-99, 201, 252 
Koho Kennichi, 35, 40, 156-59, 179, 
186 

Koho-an, 252 
Koide Yoshihide, 276 
Koin, 52-53 
Kojiki, 340 

Kokan Shiren, 9, 42, 170, 172, 181 

Koke-dera, 161 

Kokei-an, 158 

Kokeizan, 410-11 

Koken-in, 391 

K6koku-ji, 30, 155 

Kokmshu, 346 

Kokujo-ji, 345 

Kokutai'ji, 198 

Kokyo Myosen, 182 

Kompon-ji, 349 

K6my6, 161, 163 

Kdmydzdzammai, 133 

Konchi-in, 230, 273 

Kongosanmai-in, 23, 45 

Konishi Yukinaga, 292 

Kosen Ingen, 171, 197, 201 

Kdri-ji, see Kuan-Ii-ssu 

Korin-ji, 314, 324, 358 
Kosen Shoton, see Kao'ch’uan Hsins* 
tun 

Kosen Soon (Imakita Kosen), 405-408, 
416 

Kosho Shoto Kokushi, 188 


Kosho-ji (Echigo; also Koshohorin-ji), 
57, 59-62, 65-66, 104, 121-22, 
127-29, 345; 

Kosho-ji (Uji), 334 

Koshomanju-ji (Hsing-sheng-wan-shou- 
ssu), 223 

Kotei shingi, see, Chiao-ting ch'ing-kuei 
Kotoku-ji (Fukuoka), 39 
Kotoku-ji (Hyuga), 211 
Kotoku-ji (Mino), 392 
Koun Ejo, 13, 22, 56, 59-60, 69, 71, 
107,111,122-40,144-46,179 
Koun-ji, 209 

Kozen Dai to Kokushi, 111, 188, 

207 

Kozen gokokuron, 9-10, 12, 15, 17-19, 
44-45 

Ksitigarbha, see J>zo 

Ku-Iin Ch’ing-mao (Kurin Seimu), 169— 
73, 181, 232 
Kua Daitoku, 154 
Kuan-hsin lun (Kanshinron), 10 
Kuan-Ii-ssu (Kori-ji), 223 
Kublai Khan, 34 
Kuei-shan Ling-yu, 157 
Kuin-ji, 338 
Kukai, 20, 41, 107 
Kukoku Myoo, 175 
Kundaikan souchoki, 239 
Kurin Seimu, see Ku-Iin Ching-mao 
Kuroda Yoshitaka (Josui), 292 
Kusharon, see AbhidharmakoSa 
Kuyoshobutsu (Veneration of the 
Buddhas), 98 

Kyodo Kakuen (Ching-t’ang Chueh- 
yiian), 136 

Kyogen Chikan, see Hsiang-yen Chih- 
hsien 

Kyogoku Takatoyo, 314 

Kyogo, 42, 111-12, 123, 138, 146 

Kyoo Unry6, 207 

Kyue-an, 159 

Kyushimbd, 368 

Kyogoku Takatoyo, 314 

Lan-hsi Tao-lung (Daikaku, Rankei 
Doryu), 32-34, 38-39, 49, 108, 155, 
179, 204, 214, 218, 232 
Lao-tzu, 288, 376, 407, 417 
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Lin-chi (Rinzai), 19, 33, 62, 64 , 68 , 
89, 104, 110-11, 115-16, 134, 189, 
200, 301, 310, 318, 335, 355 
Locus Sutra (Saddharmapundarika Sutra, 
Myd'hd ren-ge ky6), 7 , 98, 104 , 202 , 

368-69, 374, 388, 394,411 


Ma Yuan, 236 

Ma-tsu Tao-i, 6 , 11 , 43, 64-65, 84, 
159, 165, 236, 310 
Maeda Toshie, 244 
Maeda Toshinaga, 244 
Mahdprajndpdramitd'Suvra (Daichidoron), 
113 


Mahdvairocana Sutra, 133 
Mahayana'srdddhotpdda Sastra, 52 
Maido Soshin, see Hui-t'ang Tsu-hsin 
Maka shikan (Mo-ho chib-kuan), 378 
Mampuku-ji, 301, 303-304, 308, 355 
Man’an Eishu, 334, 341 
Mangen Shiban, 8 , 10, 12, 42 
Manjin D 5 tan, see Ban jin Dotan 
Manju-ji, 39-40, 49, 151-52, 156, 
186, 206, 223 
ManjusrI, 234 

Manjuzen-ji (Wan-shou-ch'an-ssu), 25 
Mannen-ji (Wan-nien-ssu), 15 
Manreki'hon, 308 
Man'ydJiu, 23, 45, 340, 346, 363 
Mara, 67, 189, 200 
Master K’ung, 369; see Confucius 
Matsudaira Tadatomo, 331 
Matsunaga Teitoku, 349, 364 
Matsuo Basho (Kinsaku, Tosei), 255, 
348-54, 364-65 

Meiho Sotetsu, 142, 207, 209-210, 
335 


leister Eckhart, 230 
\Aenju (Face to Face Transmission), 70 
vlenzan Zuihd, 107, 112, 338-40. 361- 
62 

Vli-an Hsien-chieh, 32 
Vliao-hsi-an, see Myoki-an 
Vliao-hsi-an, see Myoki-an 

Mii-dera, 24, 52 J 

Minamoto clan (GenjO, 19-20. 31. 

149 154 270; Michitomo, 51, wo, 
Sanetomo, 20, 23 , 45 ; Yoriie. 19; 
Yoritomo, 17, 19, 23, 41 


Mincho, see Kichizan Mincho 
Ming-chi Ch’u-chun (Minki Soshun), 
37, 171, 197, 204-206, 217 
Minki Soshun, see Ming-chi Ch'u-chun 
M iraiki (Annals of the Future), 41 
Miten Eishaku, 206 
Miyamoto Musashi (Niten), 288, 297 
M oanjo, 362 

M 0-/10 chih'kuan, see M akua shikan 
Mokuan Shoto, see Mu-an Hsing-t*ao 
Mokuan, 234 
Monsai Tonin, 275 
Motoori Norinaga, 340, 418 
Mount Hiei, 154-56 
Mount T’ien-tung, 55 
Mozan Soin, 312 

Mu-an Hsing-t'ao (Mokuan Shoto), 
304, 306, 307, 309, 355-56 
Muchu-mondo, 165-66, 180-81 


Mugai Chikyo, 142 
Mugai Ensho, 211, 219 
Mugaku Sogen, see Wu-hsiieh Tsu-yuan 
Mugan Soo, 175 

Muhon Kakushin, 23, 29-30, 47, 139, 
198-99 

Muin Emban, 155 
Muin Genkai, 303 
Muin Soin, 192 
Mujaku Dochu, 326, 360 
Mujin Shoto, 209 

Mujun Shiban, see Wu-chu Shih-fan 

Muju Dogyo, 28, 46 

Mukan Fumon, 28, 222 

Mukan Gengo, 28 

Mukei, see lkkyu 

Mukyoku Shigen, 163, 168, 175 

Mukyu Tokusen, 179 

Muller, Max, 415 

Mumon Ekai, see Wu-men Hui-kai 


Vlumon Gensen, 206 
\Aumonkan (Wu-men kuan), 30, 43, 47. 
83, 132, 139, 141, 194, 207, 321, 
t/n im tfi? 492. 395-96 


nan, see Shido Munan 
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MusoSoseki, 36-37, 151-81, 201, 
215, 225-28, 232, 235 
Mutan Sokan, 211 
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Mutei Ryoshd, 211 
Muco Shui, 235, 253 
Muzo Josho, 32, 47 
Myd-hd ren-ge kyd, see Lotus Sutra 
Myoan Eisai (Yojobo), 7-28, 33, 38, 
41-46, 53, 62, 70, 106-107, 116, 
135, 223, 232, 239 
Myfichi, 122 
Myoe, 8 

Mydki Soseki, 410 
Myoki-an (Miao-hsi-an), 252, 395 
Myoki-an (Miao-hsi-an), 395 
My6k6 Soei, 192 

My6shin-ji, 41, 46, 185, 190-94, 196- 
97, 201, 215-16, 230, 277-78, 301- 
303, 309-11, 313-14. 325-26. 331, 
356, 360, 375, 386, 392, 405, 411 
MySsho-ji, 196 
Myoyu, 21-22 

Mydzen, 21-22, 24, 26, 45, 53, 56-57, 
62, 106-107 
My6okyo-ji, 211 


NagSrjuna, 82 
Nambo Sokei, 242 

NampoJSmyo (Shomyo), 39-41, 46, 
49, 185-86, 190-91, 197, 206-207 
331, 393 


Nan’ei Kenshu, 209, 219 
Nan-ch'uan, 139, 371-73 
Nan-shan, see Nanzan 
Nan-yueh Hua-jang, 197 
Nanj6 Bun’yu, 415 
Nankei Sogaku, 311 
Nanrin-ji, 264, 290 
Nanso-ji, 275-76, 278 
Nanzan (Nan-shan), 223 
Nanzan Shiun, 46 

Nanzen-ji, 28, 30, 35-37, 151. 159- 
61, 170-73, 175-77, 179, 182, 18 
190, 192-93, 204, 212, 222, 230, 
234, 269-70, 273, 293, 302 
Natsume Soseki, 354 
Negoro-ji, 260 

Nichiren, 7-8, 103-104. 119, 149 
315, 368, 381, 388 
Nmden gammoku, 208, 219, 369 

Ninshitsu, 263-64, 289-90 


Nippo Soshun, 192, 216 
Nirvdrn Sutra, 80, 83-84, 98 
Nishi Hongan-ji, 415 
Nishiari Bokuzan, 112 
Nishida Kitard, 416 
Nishitani Keiji, 119, 416 
Nishiyama Soin, 349 
NSami (Shinno), 235, 239-40, 249 
Nozarashi kiko, 350, 364-65 
Nukariya Kaiten, 415 
Nyoho-ji, 314 
Nyojo, see Ju-ching 
Nyorai zenshin (The Whole Body of the 
Tathdgata), 61, 99, 113 

O Gishi, see Wang Hsi-chih 
O Kenshi, see Wang Hsien-chih 
O Yomei, see Wang Yang-ming 
Obaku shingi, 304, 355 
Oda Nobunaga, 37, 231, 24 M2, 244, 
259-61, 270, 273, 288-89, 357 
Oda Yuraku (Urakusai), 244, 254 
Odagiri Ichiun, 288 
Ogasawara Nagahide, 37-38 
Ogasawara Sadamune, 37, 282 
Ogino Dokuon, 409-410 
Oi no kobumi (Yoshino kiko, Udatsu 
kiko), 350, 364-65 
Ojo-in, 125 

Oku no hosomichi, 350, 353, 365 
Okubo Doshu, 8, 13, 41, 42, 106, 117, 
_ 146 

Omori Shiyo, 345 
Omori Sogen, 252, 295 
Omura Mitsue, 346 
Onjo-ji, 24, 52 
Onkei Soyu, 197 

Orategama, 370, 373-74, 379, 394-98 
Oryo, see Huang-lutig 
Osakusendaba (The King’s Wish), 64 
Osen Keizan, 177 
Ota Dokan, 271 
^go Shrine, 347, 364 
Otomo Chikaie, 264 
Otomo Yoshishige (Sorin), 264, 289- 
90 

Ouchi Seiran, 413-14 
Ouchi Yoshihiro, 192 
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P’o-an Tsu-hsien, 25 
P’o-taiang lun (Hasorcm), 10 
P’u-chi, 6 

Pai-chang, 37, 54, 44, 64-65, 84, 93 
95, 108, 116, 165, 172, 182, 310, ’ 
321 

Pei-shan (Hokuzan), 223 
Pei^ung ch’ing'kuei, see Biyo shingi 
Platform Sutra, 27, 188 
Pojo-t’ang (Hannya-do), 355 

Raihai tokuzui (Attaining the M arrow 
Through Worship), 61, 113 
Rankei Doryu, see Lan-hsi Tao-Iung 
Reiroshu , 295 
Reiun-in, 230 
Renchu, 8 
Rennyo, 288 

Rhys Davids, C. A. F., 415 
Ri'ki sabetsuron , 276, 280, 294 
Rinsen Kakun, 161, 180 
Rinsen-ji, 160-61, 163, 180 
Rmsho'in, 391 

Rinzai school, 5-49, 53, 62-66, 69-70, 
107, 109-12, 115, 132, 134, 138- 
139, 146, 150, 151-83, 185-86, 
189-193, 197-212, 215-16. 226, 
232, 250, 260, 274, 293, 299-300, 
303-304, 309-10, 313-15, 325-27, 
329, 331, 333-34, 341, 349, 355, 
361, 367, 369, 383, 385-86, 389- 
94, 403-406, 408-11, 413, 416 
Rinzai, see Lin-chi 
Rissen-ji, 211 
Roankyd, 362 
Robai-an, 338 
Roben, 17 

Rodrigues, Joo, 242-44, 246, 254 

Rokuon*in, 152, 174 

Rokuon-ji, 226 

Rozan, 392 

Ryakuo Shisho, 162 

Ryoan Emyo, 210 

Ryoan-ji, 230-31, 301 

Ryoen Genseki, 406, 418 

R yogonkyo, see Shurydgon^gyo 

Ryokan Hogen, 52 

Ryokan, see Daigu Ryokan 


Ryonen Myozen, 21 
Ryosho-ji, 40 

Ryukei Shosen, 301-303, 355 
Ryumon-ji, 314-15, 358 
Ryushaku-jt, 352 
Ryushu Shutaku, 168 
Ryutaku'ji, 390 
Ryuto Gentd, 355 
Ryuzan Tokken, 172-73, 182 
Ryuzan-an, 158 


Saga nikki , 350 

Saicho (Dengyo Daishi), 6, 12, 17-18, 
41, 44, 107, 135 
Saigin, 306, 356 
Saigyd, 351 

Saihd yuikai, 30, 161, 227-29, 311 
Saiho-ji (Kyoto), 161, 227, 311 
Saiho-ji (Wakayama), 26 
Saijo-ji, 210 
Saikin-ji, 194-95 
Saish6 Shotai, 273 
Sakuteiki, 228, 251 

Sakyamuni, 12, 15, 56, 65-69, 75, 84, 
94, 98, 125, 128, 133, 208, 224, 
234, 248, 279, 324, 140 
Samantabhadra (Fugen), 13 
Sambo-ji, 8, 13, 43 
Sammai'd' zaninuii, 112, 140 
Sampu, 349 

San'e-in yuikai (ikai), 161-62 
San'e-in, 161-63 

Sanfcon, see Shobogemo kyakuuu ichizan 
Sanchu, see Shobogenzo kyakutai ichizan 
Sanjonishi Sanetaka, 240 
Sankon zazensetsu, 142 
Sanso E'un, 28 
Sanyu-ji, 358 

Sarashina Kiko, 350, 364-65 
Sasaki Sadatsuna, 31 
Sasaki Shigetsu (Sokeian), 416 
Sasaki Ujiyori, 205 
Seijin ketsugiron, 9 
Seisetsu Shocho, see Ch’ing-cho 
Cheng-ch’eng 

Seisho-ji, 333 
Seizan Jiei, 168 
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Seizan yawa, 155, 165, 168 
Sekishitsu Zenkyu, 171 
Sekishu no on;<5 (Sound of One Hand), 
396 

Sekito Kisen, 155 

Sekko Soshin, 192, 325, 360 

Sembucsu-ji, 179 

Sen no Rikyu, 231, 238-42, 244-47, 
249, 252, 254, 292 
Sen’e, Ill, 123, 129, 138, 146 
Seng-ts’an, 280, 328 
Sengai Gibon, 233, 237, 389, 398 
Sengin, see Kitamura Kigin 
Senko Kokushi, 20 
Senkobo, 52 

Senmen (Was/ung the Face), Senmen 
betsubon, 117 
Senzaki Nyogen, 417 
Sesshin sessho (Explaining Mind, 
Explaining Nature), 63, 115 
Sesshu Toyd, 231, 236-37. 252-53, 
351 

Sesson Shukei, 237 
Sesson Yubai, 170-71, 181 
Sesso, 356 

Seta Kamon, 244-45, 254-55 
Setsuda Soboku, 192, 216 
Settan Shoboku, 410 
Shaku Sfien, see Kdgaku Soen 
Shakuen Eicho, 21, 23-24, 28-29 
46 

Shao'lin'ssu, 141 
Sharisd-denki, 22 
Shasekishu, 28 
Shi-hsi Hsin-ytieh, 32 
Shiba Yoshimasa, 172 

Shibayama Kenmotsu, 244, 245 254 
255 

Shibayama Zenkei, 396 
Shidd Munan (Kogai), 310, 326-32 
356, 360, 367, 385 
Shigetsu E’in, 340 

Shih-hsi Hsin-yiieh (Sekkei Shingatsu), 

m) L 

Shih-shuang Ch’u-yiian, 208, 209, 369 
Shih-shuang Chi’ing-chu, 141 
Shih-te (Jittoku), 234 
Shimaji Mokurai, 403, 405, 414 
Shimazu Nisshinsai, 261 


Shinchi Kakushin, 23, 29-30, 47 , 1 39 
155, 178, 198, 207 
Shingei, see Geiami 
Shinji'shdbogenz6, 73 
Shinjin meinentei, 142 
Shinjinmei, 328 
Shinju'an, 229 
Shinkokinshii, 346 
Shinno, see Noami 
Shinran, 7, 103-104, 119, 124, 179, 
307, 403 
Shoben, 8 
Shobo-ji, 13, 211 

Shobogenzo, 21 , 58-64, 68-75, 80, 86 - 
87, 90-91, 95, 97-98, 100-101, 
104-109, 111-12, 115, 117-19, 123, 
128-30, 136, 138, 144. 146, 179, 
209, 218, 335-39, 362, 414; S. 
benbenchu, S. chukai, 112 ; S. gosho, 
123, S. keiteki, S. kyakiaai ichizan 
(Sanchu, Sanhon), S. monge, S. 
naippd, U2;S. sambyakusoku, 73, 

111; S. shisotaikei, S. shotemoku, 112; 
S. wagoshd, S. wagotei, 339; S. 
zuimonld, 22, 45, 78, 97, 107-108, 
128 

Shobozan Myoshin-ji, 215 
Shofuku-ji, 13, 17, 389 
Shogaku-ji, 142 

Shoichi Kokushi, 26. 28, 46, 170, 175, 
222, 253 

Shain-ji, 368, 374-75, 383-86, 389- 
91, 395 

Shdji (Life and Death), 78, 100 - 102 , 

112 , 114; 117-18 

Shoju Etan, 310, 331-32, 360-61, 

370, 371, 373. 383, 395 
Shoju-an, 310 

Shoju-an, 370-71, 373, 395 
Shokan-ji, 40 
Shokei, see Kei Shoki 
Shokin-cei, 252 

Shokoku-ji, 151-54, 168, 172, 174-75, 
177, 236-37, 405, 407, 409-10 
Shomyo-ji, 240 
Shonen-ji, 275 
Shoshin, 8, 360 
Shoshu, 369 

Shoshu jiin hatto, 272, 333 
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Shotetsu, 369-70 
Shotoku Taishi, 5, 41 
Shu Ki, see Chu Hsi 
Shubun, 236 
Shugaku-in, 231-32 
ShGgetsu, 237, 253 
Shuho Myocho, 40 159, 186-88, 191, 
193, 206, 232, 393 
Shukke kudoku, 92, 116 
Shukke, 91, 113, 116 
Shun’oku Myoha, 152, 154, 168, 172, 
179, 181 

Shun’oku Soen, 275 
Shun’u-an, 111 
Shun’u-an, 277 
Shunjo, 232 
Sfwnju, 113, 218 
Shunno Zen’etsu, 410 
ShikHvan, 196 

Sfiuryogon-gyo (Ryogcmkyo), 125, 144, 
307, 332 
Shurydshingi, 96 
Shushdgi, 414 
Shutoku-ji, 358 
shuza (overseer of wen), 269 
Shuzen-ji, 36 

Sixth Patriarch, see Hui-neng 
Soami, 231, 235, 239-40, 249 
Soeki Rikyuc, 240 
Soeki Sonno, 338 

Sofuku-ji (Sufuku‘-ji), 39-40, 49, 188, 
299 

Sogen-ji, 405-407 
Sogi, 349, 351 
Sogo, 212 
Soho Sogen, 28 

Soji-ji, 142, 208-12, 219, 333-34, 
403, 412-14 
Sokaku, 33 
Sokei, see Ts'ao-hsi 
Soke i an, see Sasaki Shigetsu 
Soken^ji, 392 
Sokudo, 368, 373 
Sokuhi Nyoichi, see Chi-fei Ju4 
Sokushm zebutsu (This Mind is Buddha), 

70, 8 1 , H4 

Sokushinki (On the Mind), 329, 360 

Sonno Soeki, 338 

Sorin, see Otomo Yoshishige 


Sosen-ji, 333 
Sotan, 236 

Sotoshu nikka seiten, 147 
Sotoshu Daigaku (Daigakurin), 413 
Sozan Honjaku, see Ts’ao-shan Pen-chi 
Sozan Genkyo, 392 
Sozan Konin, see Su-shan Kuang-jen 
Su-shan Kuang-jen (Sozan Konin), 155 
Suden, see Ishin Suden 
Sufuku-ji, see Sofixku-ji 
Sugyorofeu (Tsung-c/u'ng lu), 11-12, 26 
Suio Genro, 390 
Surarngama Sutra, 125 
Suzuki Shosan, 334, 341-44, 362-63 
Suzuki, D. T., 34, 47-48, 108, 113, 
215, 253-54, 280, 288, 294-97, 
310-11, 321-22, 324, 353-54, 356- 
59, 362, 364-65, 398, 407, 416-17, 


T'ai-po-shan (Taihakuzan), 223 
Tien-mu-shan (Temmokuzan), 197, 


246 

Tien-t’ung Ju-ching, 55-56, 223-24, 
251 

Tien-t'ung'ching-te ch'an-ssu (Tendo- 
keitoku-zenji), 223 

Ta<h'eng ch'i-Ksin lun, see Aiwdcening of 
Faith in Mahaydna 

Ta-hsiu Cheng-nien (Daikyu Shonen), 

32, 34, 38 

Ta-hsiu Cheng-nien (Daikyu Shonen), 


32, 38 

Ta-hsueh (Daigaku, Great Learning), 311 
Ta-hui Sung-kao (Daie S6ko), 8, 12- 
13, 43, 54, 63, 64, 70, 85, 86, 107, 
109, 111, 165, 166, 170, 188, 374, 
383-84, 395 


:hibana Kachiko, 6 
;hibana, see Ide Akemi, Kato 
3hikage, 363 
uku ; ji, 307, 356 
a Sword (Taiaki), 285, 296 
igen Shigen, 392, 405 
igen Soshin, 209-11, 337 

ihakuzan, see T’ai-po-shan 

jr_w. m. 


45 

TaikS-an, 159 
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T aiuuko-goge-jarihd, 96 

Taiyfi Bonsei, 111 

Taizo-in, 230 

Taka leu su Junjiro, 415 

Takayama Ukon, 244-45, 254, 264, 

292 

Takeno Joo, 240, 245 
Takuan S6h6, 274-68, 293-96, 310, 
325 

Takuju Kosen, 392, 404-405, 410 
Tan'ishd, 119, 179 

Tan-hsia Pien-jan (Tanka Tennen), 99 
Tanabe Hajime, 105,416 
Tando Bunjun, see Chan-t’ang Wen- 
chun 

Tanka Tennen, see Tan-hsia T’ien-jan 
Tankai Gensho, 410-11 
Tanrei Soden, 368 
Too Teaching, 417 

Tao-che Ch’ao-yuan (Dosha Chogen), 
300, 313, 357 

Tao-hsiian Lii-shih (D6sen Risshi), 41 
Tao-sui (Dosui), 6 
Tathagata, 61, 80, 94, 99, 102, 317, 
329, 374 

Te-shan, 64-65, 67 
Teishin, 348 

Tekisui Giboku, 405-406, 418 
Tenunokuzan, see Pien-mu-shan 
Tendai shingon nishu doi-sho, 8 
Tendo-keitoku-zenji, see T’ien-t’ung- 
ching-te ch'an-ssu 

Tengugeijutsuron (Discourse on the Art of 
the Mountain Demons), 295 
Tenkai, 273, 277, 308, 356 
Tenkei Denson, 112, 336-39, 362 
Tenryu Shish6-zenji, see Tenryu-ji 
Tenryu (Tenryu Shisho-zenji), 151, 
153-54, 158, 162-63, 168, 172-75 
178, 206, 222, 227-28, 403, 405- ' 
06; T. bune, 153 
Tentaku-ji, 302 
Tenzo kydkun, 54, 97, 107 
Tetsugen Doko, 305-309. 337, 354 
355,356 

Tetsuo Sokatsu, 416 
TettsuGikai, 56, 71, 122, 125, 130- 
46, 207, 209, 212 
TeteoGiko, 189-90 


Todai-ji, 21, 24-25, 29, 45-46, 154, 

222 

Todd Yoshitada, 349 
Toenken, 278 

T6fuku-ji, 25-26, 28-29, 46, 62, 132, 
139, 151-52, 170, 175-77, 203-204, 
222-25, 234-35, 251, 302 
TSgan E’an, 33 
T6gudo, 226, 231 
Toho Sochu, 275 
Tohoku-an, 328, 331 
T6hoku-an, 328, 331 
Tohoku-ji, 331-32 
Toji-ji, 174, 182 

Tdj6 goisetsu (Teaching of the Five Ranks 
ofTung-shan), 209 
T<5 jd ungetsuroku, 209 
Tokai Yatva (Evening Talks at Tokai-ji), 
281, 295 

Tokai-ji, 278-79, 281, 294 
Tokei-ji, 35, 48 

Tokugawa: clan/period, 38, 206, 221, 
245, 251, 259, 262, 270-74. 283- 
84, 288, 292-93, 299-354, 375, 
401—402, 404; Tokugawa Hidetada,- 

271- 73, 277; Hideyori 271; lemitsu, 

272- 73, 278-79, 284, 294; leyasu, 
259, 270-73, 292, 333, 341; 
Tokugawa Mitsukuni, 340 

Tokuho Zenketsu, 192, 325 
Tokukei Jisha, 199 
Tokuo Myoshu, 301-302 
Tokuo Shunka, 290 
Tomyo E’nichi, see Tung-ming Hui-jih 
Torei Enji, 360-61, 367, 390-91, 394- 
95 

Torin Soju, 405 

Toryo Eiyo, see Tung-ling Yun-wu 
Tosei, see Matsuo Basho 
Toshoku-ji, 328 
6yo Eicho, 192, 325-26, 360 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 231, 241-42, 
244-45, 247, 251, 254, 259-62, 
270-71, 292-93 

Tozan Ryokai, see Tung-shan Liang- 
chieh 

Tozan Tansho, 28, 139, 170 

Tozen-ji, 205 

Ts’ao-hsi (Sokei), 68. 121 
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T.Whaa p,„. chi (Sfal> Honjah,), 

Tsu-an Chih-cKien. 55 
Tsu-an Chih-cKien, 55 
Tsuda Sokyu, 242 
Tsugen Jakurei, 210-12, 219 
Tsukahara Bokuden, 283, 295 
Tsung-chmg lu, see Sugyoroku 
Tsung-mi, 278 
Tu Fu, 365 

Tu-chan Hsing-ying (Dokutan Shotei), 
355 

Tung-li Hung-hui, 204 
Tung-ling Yun-wu (Toryo Eiyo), 37 
48 

Tung-ming Hui-jih (Tomyo E’nichi), 
37, 204 

Tung-shan Liang-chieh (Tozan 
Ryokai), 65, 67-69, 110, 155, 194, 
209, 218-19 
Tung-yang Te-hui, 182 

Udtusu kiko, see Oi no kobumi 

Ui Hakuju, 41, 48, 355, 415 

Uji (Being-time), 61, 87-89, 112-13 

Umpo Zenjo, 311-13, 357 

Ungan-ji, 35, 156 

Ungo Doyo, see Yiin-chii Tao-ying 

Ungo kiyd, 325 

Ungo-an, 163 

Ungo-ji, 187 

Unju-ji, 199 

Unkoku-an, 236 

unshin-jishin, 90 

Unshu, 290 

Valignano, 265-70, 290-92 
Vilela, 264-65 
Vimalakirti Sutra, 5 
Vimalakirti, 193 
Vivekananda, 416 

Wan-nien-ssu, see Mannen-ji 
Wan-shou-ch’an-ssu, see Manjuzen-ji 

Wang Hsi-chih (0 Gishi), 232 
Wang Hsien-chih (O Kenshi), 232 
Wang Yang-ming (6 Yomei), 340 
Wanshi Shogaku, see Hung-chih 
Cheng-chiieh 


W 32-33 P 35' n8 (G ° ttan FUnei) ’ 25, 
Wu-chi Liao-p’ai, 22, 54 
Wu-chu Shih-fen (Mujun Shiban), 24- 
25,29,32 

Wu-hsing lun (Goshoron), 10 
Wu-hsueh Tsu-yiian (Bukko, Mugaku 
Sogen), 25, 32. 34-35, 38, 156 
Wu-men Hui-k’ai (Mumon Ekai), 155 
Wu-men kuan, see Mumonlton 
Wu-ttng uen-t’ung (Gotogento), 300 
Wu-tsu Fa-yen (Goso Hoen), 29, 30, 


Xavier, Francis, 259, 263-66, 268, 
289-291 

Yabukoji, 383, 386 
Yagyu Muneyoshi, 284 
Yagyu Tajima no Kami Munenori, 277— 
78, 281, 284, 287-88, 296 
Yakuo Tokken, 204, 218 
Yamaga Soko, 284, 295 
Yamamoto JirSzaemon Yasuo, see 1’nan 
Yamamoto Tsunetomo, 295 
Yamanoue S6ji, 242 
Yamazaki Kaiei, 419 
Yaran, see Yeh-lan 

Yosen Kanna, 373, 376, 378-79, 394- 
96 

Yeh-lan (Yaran), 300 
Yen-kuan Ch’i-an, 6 
Yen-kuan Ch’i-an, 61 
Yen-t’ou Chuan-hou (Gantfi Zenkatsu), 
369 

Yen-wu K’o-ch'in (Engo Kokugon), 63, 
165-66, 240 
Yengennan, 265, 290 
Chi-fei Ju-i (Sokuhi Nyoichi), 304, 356 
Yin-yuan Lung-ch’i (lngen Ryuki), 215, 
300-308, 313, 334, 354-56, 358 
Yojob6, see My6an Eisai 
Yako-ji (Kyoto), 123. 137-38, 142 
Yoko-ji (Noto), 207-10, 212, 219 
Yoshida Shoin, 354, 366 
Yoshino kikO, see Oi no kobumi 
Yoshokugo, 355 
Yoshun-an, 275 
Yosho-an, 337 
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Y6 so S5i, 194 
Ydtaku'ji, 210, 212 
Yuan-jen kun, see Genninron 
YOeh'shan Hung-tao, 77 
Yuien, 179 

Yun-chii Tao-ying (Ungo Doyo), 121 
Yim-men, House of, 54-55, 63, 65, 

108, 110, 186, 191 
Yung-ming Yen-shou, 11 
Yuri Tekisui, 403 
Yuzen, see Hsiao-jan 

Zazen wascm (Hymn to Zazen), 393 
Zazen ydjinki (Notebook on Zen Practice), 
140, 147 

Zazenron, 34, 108 
Zazenshin, 77, 108-109 
Zeami Motokiyo, 248, 255 
Zekkai Chushin, 152, 163, 169, 172- 
75, 182, 232 
Zen'ebd Shoku, 125 
Zen'on shingi (Ch’an-yuan ch’ing'kuei), 
44, 48, 91, 108 


Zervin, 20 

Zenjo-ji, 307, 334, 338 
Zenkai ichiran (A Wave on the Zen Sea), 
408 

Zenld (Total Dynamism), 100, 112 

Zenko-ji, 33, 365 

Zenno-ji, 160 

Z enrin kushu, 47 

Zenrin-ji, 301 

Zenso-ji, 395 

Zosan Junku, 28 

zosu (treasurer), 269 

Zoso Royo, 24 

Zuigan-ji, 325 

Zuikei Shuho, 175 

Zuimonki, see ShobogenzO zuimonki 

Zuiryu kaisan Tetsugen Osho gyOjitsu, 

356 

Zuiryu-ji, 244, 307, 356, 410 
Zuisen~ji, 160 
Zuiun-ji, 369 
Zuid-ji, 311-13, 408 


Index of Terms 


and Subjects 


ajikanfushd, 316 
ankoku-ji, 152, 163 
amtpada, see Unborn 
Ashikaga Gakko, 261 
Ashikaga period/shogunate, 30, 38, 
150-53, 161-63, 169-77, 188, 197, 
225, 235, 248-49. 259-61, 275, 309 
avidya, see tnwmyS 

bendo (pcm-tai), 53, 108 
bodhi-mind, 70, 101-103, 118 
bodhisaccva (bosatsu), 13, 21-22, 33, 
52, 58, 71, 130, 136-39, 161, 200, 
329, 375, 388; b. vows, 29, 199; b. 
mind, 121 

bombu (prthagjam, ignorant people), 

27, 317 

Buddha. B. body, 89, B. mind, 74; B. 
nature, 52, 57-58, 63, 74. 78-87, 
101, 105, 112; Buddhahood, 19, 77, 
80, 83-84, 202-203, 319, 342-43, 
387-88 

bushidd, 284, 295 
Busshinshu, 11 

bussho, see Buddha nature, 81-83, 85— 
87, 105. 112 

bdkatsu (staff and shouting), 165 


calligraphy (shodd, shojutsu), 232 33, 
239-40, 249, 251-52, 274-75, 305, 
335, 347. 389, 398 
casting off of body and mind, see hinjin 
datsuraku 

casting off the dust of the mind, see 
shinjin datsuraku 


chanoyu, see cea ceremony 
chia-ch'a, see shown 
Chinese Zen. 3, 6 . 9 - 12 , 16 . 18 - 9, 
29, 32-36, 39, 42-43, 46, 48, 53- 
54, 60. 62. 64, 68, 73. 75,,77, 82- 
83. 85. 91, 99, 133, 138. Ml. I». 
155, 157. 159. 164, 170. 172, 185, 
189, 198. 204. 208, 223, 232. 234, 
240, 250, 288, 300, 304. 306. 313, 
321, 332, 343, 371. 373, 378, 384 


c/iinso, 234 
chord (todo), 269 
Chujo-ryu, 284, 

Confucianism, 24, 173, 183, 244, 273- 
76, 279-80, 283-84, 288, 327, 354, 
365, 395, 407-409 

daigidan (great ball of doubt), 322 
daihonzan (great head temple ), 142 
Danrin school, 349 
Daruma school (Damma-shu), 7-14, 
42-43, 59-64. 69-71, 110, 122-37, 
143, 146 

Daruma-koshiki, 11 
Daruma-shu, see Daruma school 
dharani, 303, 368 
do, 233, 249 


Eiroku period, 242 
emptiness, see ku 
en-mitsU'zen*kai, 18, 44 
esoteric Buddhism, see mikkyo 


faith (fraddhd, hsin, shin), 89 
Five Houses, 62, 67-68, 121, 156, 208, 
218-19 

Five Mountains, see gozan 
Five Ranks (goi), 65, 332, 339-40 
Five Ranks, 65, 206-208, 211, 216-17, 
208-10, 213, 218-19, 332, 339-40, 
369, 384-85, 397 
fu-shiryd, 77, 113 
fugcL, 351 
Fuke*shu, 26 
fumbetsu, see vikalpa 
fumetsu, see Undestroyed 
fumie, 293 
fusho, see Unborn 



ling), 206 
period, 242 
Five Ranks 

wu'shan, Five Mountains), IV, 
25-26, 33, 38. 41. 43-48, 107, 
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gozan (wu-shan, Five Mountains) (com.) 
116-17, 145, 150-52, 169-78, ISO- 
82, 212-16, 223, 250-51, 261, 269, 
275, 309 

gozan-sdrin, 150, 185 
Gozu school, 6 
Great Death, 408 
Great Patriarch, see taiso 

haibutsu kishaku, 402, 404, 406, 411 
haikai, 346, 348 

haiku, 244, 255, 274, 346, 348-51, 

353, 364-65 

Heian period, 6-7, 9, 12, 18, 41, 42, 
221, 227-28, 239, 241, 248, 272, 

350 

hi'shiryd, 77, 113 
High Patriarch, see koso 
Hinayana Buddhism, 21, 85, 91 
hdben (updya), 27, 143, 165, 167, 268, 
291, 344, 387 

honshin (original mind), 287 
Hosso school, 5, 7, 144 
hsin, see faith 

Huang-lung line, 15, 19, 21, 23-24, 

46, 63-65, 83, 208 
Huang-po Hsi-yun, see Obaku Kiun 

ikkyd sanron (one sutra and three 
treatises), 10 
ikkdshu, 260 

ink drawing, see suibokuga 
ink-painting, 234, 237, 305 

jissetsu (shih-ch'a), 151, 178, 188 
Jodo Shinshu, see True Pure Land 
Buddhism 

Jfidoshu, see Pure Land Buddhism 
Joo period, 23, 239-40, 246 
Jowa period, 6 

Kage-ryu, 284 
Kakekomi-dera, 35 
kalydnamiira, see zenchishiki 
Kamakura period, 5, 7, 12, 21, 30, 31, 
38, 40-42, 44, 47, 103, 119, 142, 

149, 151, 161, 186, 197, 207, 221, 
224, 234-35, 272, 283. 300 
kamikaze, 35, 48 


kanna-zen (Zen of silent illumination) 
43,64,214,326,383 
kare-sansui, 228 
kasdya, see kesa 
Kegon, 6-8, 58, 208 
Kencho period, 33, 251 
kendo (kenjutsu), see swordsmanship 
kensho jdbutsuron (seeing into one's 
nature and becoming a Buddha), 10 
kesa (kasdya), 94, 187 
fci-e. 98 

kikan-kdan, 163, 180 
kitai-zen (expectant Zen), 342 
kdan, 11-12, 15, 30-31, 47, 53-54, 

61, 63, 73, 83, 85, 112-14, 127-28, 
139, 141-42, 144, 164-66, 171, 

173, 186, 188, 191, 194-95, 199- 
202 , 204, 207-208, 214-15, 229, 

. 277, 283, 289-90, 293, 295, 303, 
309, 320-23, 326-29, 330, 353, 

359, 360, 362-63, 367, 369-73, 
379-65, 387, 389, 392-94, 397, 410 
kokubunji (provincial temples), 3 
Kokugaku school, 309, 354 , 402, 418 
Kongo Doka, 181 
koso (High Patriarch), 138 
ku (emptiness), 9, 202, 279; see also 
funyatd, mu 

kyoge betsuden (special tradition outside 
the scriptures), 104 
Kyoto school, 415 
kyudo (kyiijutsu, archery), 283, 295 

Madhyamika, see middle way 
magic, 52, 213, 333, 368, 380, 6, 7, 

11, 15, 31, 135, 146 
mokyo (domain of the devil), 377 
mantra, 303 

Manzan Dohaku, 108, 335-38, 361-62 

maMrf. 7, 58, 103, 146, 335 

Meiji period, 30, 111-12, 135. 221, 

233, 271, 283-84, 348, 354, 392, 
401-406, 409, 411-12, 414-17 
middle way (Madhyamika), 9, 83, 316, 
352, 353 

mikkyd (esoteric Buddhism), 6, 15, 28, 
29, 46, 131, 135, 154, 158, 167, 171 
mikkyd (esoteric Buddhism), 135, 142— 
»43, 158, 303 
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Ming Dynasty, 169, 236, 300, 305 
Mito school, 340 

212> 242> 245 - 248, 288, 
331, 333, 343-44, 413, 416 
mokushd-zen (k‘ang-hua ch’an, Zen of 
seeing into the koan), 64, 214, 383— 
84 


Motnoyama period, 241, 261-62 
mondo (dialogues), 171, 291 
mono-awase, 239 
moshin (deluded mind), 287 
Mount A-yii-wnng, 53-54 
Mount A$oka, 14 
Mount Ching, 25-26, 33, 39, 223 
Mount Hiei, 7-9, 12-14, 19-21, 33, 
40, 43, 47, 52-53, 57, 61, 98, 104, 
123-25, 127, 130-31, 135, 138-39, 
154, 207, 260, 261 
Mount Hsueh-tou, 39 
Mount Kuno, 24 
Mount Koya, 23, 41, 260, 283 
Mount Tien-mu, 159, 197, 205 
Mount T’ien-t’ai, 14, 15 
Mount T’ien-t'ung, 15, 22, 53, 54-57 
Mount Ta-kuei, 83 

mu (nothingness), 30, 82-84, 86, 199- 
200, 202, 230, 233, 267, 279, 290, 
328-30, 369-71, 380-81, 383, 392, 
408; see also ku, iunyaid 
mu'busshd (no-Buddha-nature), 82 
mujokushm (spotless mind), 18 
mujd'busshd (impermanence of the 
Buddha-nature), 82 
mukyoku, 279 
mumyo (avidya), 285 
muro'uro, see sasrava^andsrava 
Muromachi period, 35-36, 47, 149-50, 
161, 164, 169-70, 173, 183, 185, 
192—94, 197, 203, 206—207, 212, 
225-27, 229, 232, 234-35. 237, 

247, 250-51, 262, 273, 284, 299- 
300, 309, 333, 385. 389 

mus/ii dokugo (enlightenment by 
oneself, without a master), 179 
mushin (no-mind), 281; m. no shin, 28 
Myogen-shu (Clear-eyed school), 358 

Nara period, 124, 152, 161, 221, 227, 
239, 272 


nembutsu (invocation of the name), 9 
27. 125, 141, 177, 203,205, 275, 
282, 300, 303, 311, 344, 355, 380, 
381, 384, 386-88, 397 
Neo-Confucianism, 1 19, 261-62, 273- 
74.279 


nirodha, see Undestroyed 
nimirw, 27. 67-68, 70, 85, 100-101 
80, 83-85, 98, 199, 250, 282, 324, 
341, 382, 394 

Niten-ichi-ryu (Nito-ryu), 297 
Nito-ryu, see Niten-ichi-ryu 
no-mind, see mushin 
Noh, 247-48, 255, 274. 349 
Northern school 6, 10, 12, 43, 135 
nothingness, see mu 


O-to-kan line, 185, 190 
Obaku Kiun (Huang-po Hsi-yun) and 
Obaku school, 208, 215, 233, 299, 
301, 303-305, 307-308, 310, 313, 
332, 336-37, 339, 355, 403 
Omote-senke, 242 

Onin War (Onm no ran), 13, 176, 177, 
192, 212, 254, 259, 260 
Oribe-ryu, 245 
Oxherding pictures, 211 


Pali canon, 316, 327, 358 
pan^tai, see bendo 
paradox, 228, 285, 287, 347, 364 
popular religion, 210, 260, 393 
prabhdva (bodily positions), 77 
prajnd, 285, 287, 380 
prajn&pdramita (sutras), 93, 287, 303, 
308 

prthagjana, see bombu 
Pure Land Buddhism (Jodoshu), 8, 101, 
118, 125, 131,275, 288, 402; see 
also True Pure Land Buddhism 


Raku-ware, 247 
Rashd-mon, 6 

rikka (tatabana, standing flowers), 
248 

rikkoyd (six old ovens), 255 
rinka fringe), 185 
rishd'td, 152, 163 
risshu, see Vinaya 
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saisei itchi (unity of cult and state), 418 
samddhi, 77, 113, 140, 332, 373, 394 
sambo, see three jewels 
samsdra, 85, 100, 250, 341, 382 
san ron, see san-lun 
san-lun (san ron, three treatises), 9 
sandai soron (dispute over the third' 
generation successor), 130 
sangaku (music for distraction), 248 
sahgha, 16, 85, 92, 102, 162 
Sanrin, 185 

sarugaku (monkey music), 248 
sdsrava-andsrava (muro-uro, pure- 
impure), 343 
Satsuma Gakuha, 261 
School of the Heart, see Shingaku 
secularization, 150, 174-75, 177, 231, 
237, 247. 259-62, 341 

seng-lu, see sdroku 

sengyo mitsugyo (hidden practice and 
secret efforts), 383 
shami (meditation periods), 189 
shih-ch'a, see jissetsu 
shikan taza (*a*en alone), 75, 78, 104, 
142, 145 
skin, see faith 
Shin-Kage-ryu, 284, 288 
Shin-Yagyu, 284 

shinbutsu bunri (separation of Shinto 
and Buddhism), 402 
Shinbutsu hanzen no rei, 417 
Shingaku (School of the Heart), 325 
Shingon, 6-8, 13-14, 18, 20-21, 23, 
26, 29-31, 33, 35, 41, 53, 124, 133, 
135-36, 138-39, 142-43, 146, 152, 
154-56, 158, 168, 207, 209, 260, 
272, 283, 311, 315-17, 334, 340- 
41, 345, 388 

shinji-ike (heart-shaped ponds), 227 
shinjm datsuraku (hsin-chen t’o-lo, casting 
off the dust of the mind) 107, 113 
shinjm datsuraku (shen-hsin t’o-lo, 
casting off of body and mind) 107, 

113 

Shinto, 5, 14, 135, 149, 248, 260, 

272, 280. 290, 309, 327, 340, 347, 
354, 401-403, 405, 408-10 
shiroku-benrei-bun, 173 


shishi menju (transmission from master 
to disciple), 336 

shitsuu-bussho (whole being-Buddha- 
nature), 84 

shodd (shoho, shojutsu), see calligraphy 
shoin-zukuri style, 239, 241, 251 
shozan (chia-ch'a), 151 
Shugendo, 35, 135, 219 
shumon no aratame, 293 
shutd fukko (restoration of antiquity), 
336 

so style, 236-37 
sorin, 185, 214 

sOroku (seng-lu), 152, 172, 174, 177, 
333 

Soto (Ts’ao-tung) school, 36-37, 43, 
45, 48, 51, 55-57, 62-65, 68-69, 
74-75, 104-105, 107-108, 110, 112, 
114, 117, 119, 121-47, 197, 207- 
219, 226, 289, 299-300, 304, 315, 
333-46, 348, 355, 361-62, 383, 

385, 403, 405, 411-15 
Sotofushukai, 413 
Sotoshumukyoku, 412 
sound of one hand, 383, 396 
sraddha, see faith 
irdvaka (hearer), 91 
iunyatd (emptiness), 9, 83, 113, 279, 
380; see .also ku, mu 
suibokuga (ink drawing), 234 
sukiya style, 231 238 
Sung period, 7, 11-12, 14-15, 24-25, 
28, 32, 34, 40, 41, 44, 54-55, 57, 
62-65, 67-68, 73, 75, 109, 132, 

138, 141, 152, 161. 170, 171, 173, 
180-81, 183, 185, 188, 204, 210, 

214. 223, 226, 232, 234-36, 246, 

262, 301, 320, 326, 355, 365, 383, 
406, 408 

swordsmanship (kendd, kenjutsu), 281— 
88 


Tang period, 9, 10, 11, 12, 37, 44, 

64, 67-68, 141, 155, 157, 159, 182, 
188, 223, 262, 301, 308, 310, 323, 
343, 371, 384 
taigo-zen (Zen of sudden 
enlightenment), 12, 43, 79 
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taikyoku, 279, 366 
taimitsu (Tendai esotericism), 12-14 
20, 23-24. 135 
wiso (Great Patriarch), 138 
cakama-ga-hara (high plains of heaven) 
410 h 
tanka, 346 

Tao, 5, 6, 27, 32, 38, 54, 63, 81, 155, 
179, 199, 204, 218, 232, 249, 300, 
313, 334, 354, 357-58, 417 
Taoism, 228, 280, 252, 288, 354, 366, 
369, 377, 379, 395, 408-409 
tariki (Other-power), 103 
tea (-ceremony, chanoyu ), 190, 230-31, 
237-47, 249, 251, 253-55, 274, 

292, 351; t. ceramics, 246-47; t,- 
content (tocha), 239; t. garden, 20, 
231-32, 238, 252; and Christian 
daimyd, 241-46 

Temmoku (T’ien-mu) style, 246 
Tempyo period, 6 

Ten Temples, 151, 152, 178, 188, 409 
Tendai, 6-8, 12-33 passim , 40, 52-53, 
59, 61-62, 104, 106, 124, 131, 135, 
138-39, 146, 152, 154, 156, 162, 
172, 187, 205, 187, 207, 260, 272- 
73, 308, 315, 351, 365, 378 
Tensho period, 242, 289 
three jewels (sambo, triratna), 97 
Three Jewels, 97-99 
todo, see chord 

tdddi (rank of the east chamber), 132 
tomitsu (Shingon esotericism), 13 
trxratna, see three jewels 
True human of no rank, 110, 116 
True Pure Land Buddhism (Jodo 
Shinshu), 306, 403; see also Pure 
Land Buddhism 
Ts*ao'tung, see Soto 

u-bussho (being of Buddha-nature), 82 
ukiyo'zoshi, 274 


ukiyoe, 274 

Undestroyed (nirodha, fumelsu), 316 
unshiri'jishin, 90 
upaya, see hoben 
Ura-senke, 242 

ushin (mind taken up with objects), 
281; u. no s/un, 287 

vikalpa (fumbecsu, distinguishing), 287 
Vinaya (riss/iu), 93, 319 
Vinaya, 6, 16, 93, 142, 152, 186, 204, 
209, 319, 341 

wabi (style), 241, 246, 249 
waka, 87, 244, 346, 351 
wayo style, 226 

World Parliament of Religions, 416-17 
wu-shan, see gozan 

yabusame (equestrian archery), 282 

yakuseki (medicinal stone), 189 

yamaio-e, 237 

yin and yang, 228, 280 

Yoga, 282-83 

Yogacara, 5, 80 

Yojo line, 15; Y. taimitsu (Yojo of 
Tendai esotericism), 20 
Yuan period, 36, 159, 170-71, 173, 
181, 199, 204, 207, 308 
yugen style, 248 
y ugen, 248 
y uibutsu yobutsu, 74 

Zen of the Patriarchs, 188, 207 
Zen sickness, 373, 376, 379 
zen<ha ic/u-mi (Zen and tea have the 
same taste), 240 

zenchishiki ( kalydnamicra, good friend), 

312 

zenkizu (zenkiga), 234 
zenkyo itchi, 12, 308 
zenrin (Zen forest), 185 
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